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INTRODUCTION. 


Placide quiescas, nosque domum tuam, ab infirmo desidero, . ... ad 
contemplationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas neque lugeri, neque plangi 
fas est: admiratione te potiiis, temporalibus laudibus, el, si natura 
suppeditet, similitudine decoremus. Is vents honos, ea conjunctissimi 
cnj usque pi etas. 

TACITUS, AGRICOLA , XLVI. 

Messrs. William Hutchinson and Company were wisely inspired when they 
undertook the preparation of these eight sumptuous volumes of extracts from the leading 
journals and illustrated newspapers of the United Kingdom giving the particulars, as 
they were published from day to day, of the last illness, and death, and burial, of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, of glorious and ever-blessed memory, the late Queen- 
Empress Victoria. No other record could have transmitted to posterity with such 
fulness of truth, and vivid actuality, the contemporary impression, made by these solemn 
events, of the affection and reverence with which Her Majesty’s person and character 
were universally regarded, and of the spontaneity, sincerity, and seriousness with which 
her death, in the fulness ol Her years and fame, was mourned throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Empire. The unique historical interest and value of the volumes is, 
indeed, apparent at a glance; and it is, therefore, a matter of congratulation that a 
Special Edition of them has been subscribed for in India, and that sets of them will 
be placed in some of the chief seats of British administration, and principal palatine 
capitals in the Peninsula. In no part of the British Empire is loyalty to the Imperial 
Crown of England, and fealty to the persons of our Sovereign House, stronger than in 
India. It was not always so, as the Mutiny of the Bengal Army in 1857 made perfectly 
clear to all who had eyes to see, and ears to hear, and who remember with yet unhardcned 
hearts, and can understand. But, since 1857, a complete change has taken place in the 
feeling and attitude of the Indian Princes towards the British Raj, due simply to 
the assumption from that date of the direct government of the country by the Crown, or, 
in other words, to the substitution of the personal government of the British Sovereign 
for the impersonal rule of the Court of Directors. The Princes of India at once realised 
the meaning of the new dispensation in the terms of the “ Proclamation of 1858”; a 
State document which, with each successive century, will shine forth more and more 
brightly as the “Magna Carta’’ of a redeemed and regenerated India; while all that 
they have since heard of its history has more and more confirmed them, and the other 




responsible leaders of the people among the educated classes, in their heartfelt and 
chivalrous attachment to the name of Queen Victoria, until now that Her Majesty 
has passed to “where beyond these voices there is peace,' their respect for Her memory 
is intensified to worship. When the first draft of the Proclamation was submitted to 
Her Majesty, She would have none of it. “Neither in spirit nor in language,” She 
considered, “was it appropriate to the occasion. And if the Queen-Empress knew 
what She did not like in the document, She also knew what it should contain. 
Her Majesty therefore wrote to the Prime Minister, the Earl of Derby, the following 
letter:— 

“ Babelsburg, 

“Aug. 15 , 1858 . 

“ The Queen has asked Lord Malmesbury to explain in detail to Lord 
Derby her objections to the draft of the Proclamation for India. The Queen 
would be glad if Lord Derby would write it himself in his excellent language, 
bearing in mind that it is a female sovereign who speaks to more than one 
hundred millions of Eastern people on assuming the direct government over 
them, and after a bloody civil war, giving them pledges which her future reign 
is to redeem, and explaining the principles of her government. Such a 
document should breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence, and religious 
toleration, and point out the privileges which the Indians will receive in being 
placed on an equality with the subjects of the British Crown, and the prosperity 
following in the train of civilization. 

A copy of this Letter, and of the Proclamation of 1858, ought to be placed 
at the back of the framed portrait of the Queen-Empress Victoria now to be seen in 
every native house of any pretensions to superiority throughout India; and the portrait 
should be taken down on the 1st of January every recurring year, and the Proclamation 
and Letter read before the assembled family. I have personal knowledge of the fact in 
the instance of the Earl of Lytton, and I believe it to be the fact in the case of every 
succeeding Viceroy, that, on appointment as Governours-General, they received, and in 
writing, the most explicit instructions from Her Majesty as to the equal, sympathetic, 
and considerate treatment—political, official, and social — they were to extend to all 
classes of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects in India. The personal tie thus established 
between the Princes of India and the Royal Family of the United Kingdom was 
incalculably strengthened by the visit to India, in 1876, of His Most Gracious Majesty 
the King-Emperor, Edward VII., while Prince of Wales; and the most intimate reality 
was given to it by the prolonged service of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
and Strathearn in India, in command at Meerut from 1883 to 1886, and as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army in the Presidency of Bombay from 1886 to 1890. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the beneficial influence exercised by His Royal Highness during these 
seven years on the Princes of India: and from that date the most anxiously sceptical 
of patriotic Englishmen have gradually become convinced that the fidelity of these 
Princes to the British Raj is rooted ineradicably in their very heart of hearts. It 
should never be forgotten that the people of India, considered in the mass, are still 


painfully indifferent to the manifold material benefits they derive from our mechanical 
and automatic Western methods of administration. In the old Presidency Towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and wherever else the advantages of an English 
education have been acquired, there is an intelligent recognition of the security, justice, 
and prosperity they enjoy under our rule; and everywhere there is a grateful appreciation 
of our policy of non-interference with their social and religious customs; but they would 
be still better satisfied if we left them altogether alone in the management of their 
exclusively domestic, communal, and municipal affairs. Our restless, panic-stricken, 
indiscriminate ways, full of forebodings of evil, in dealing with such calamitous 
Providences as famines and plagues, are peculiarly obnoxious to them. How differently 
they would deal with these visitations themselves, leading forth the sacrificial victims 
to the altar, observing the immemorial lustral rites, and abiding with dignified 
resignation the will of the offended deities! In a sentence, what they seek, and, when 
they find it, instinctively applaud and bless, is personal Government, as unscientific, 
and even oppressive, in its operations as may be, but human, and inspired by human 
sympathies,—yes, and antipathies—and not a soulless, unsympathetic, and blighting 
bureaucracy. And we, if we are wise, while neglecting nothing considered necessary 
for the well-being, and wealth, and advancement of the country, must be careful for the 
future, more and more, and in every way, to cultivate the growth of the personal tie 
between its patient people and its rulers, from the District Officer up to the Governour- 
General and Viceroy, as the essential and fundamental condition of the popularity 
and permanence of our Empire over India. 

Mr. N. N. Ghose, in his Presidential Address, delivered before the Bengal 
Provincial Conference held at Midnapore last April, has some pertinent and weighty 
remarks on this point which are well worthy of quotation here 

“The prestige of the English race and the English Government rests 
upon its superiority of intellect, character, and institutions. When that 
superiority, or the reputation of it, ceases, the prestige will go, and no artificial 
buttress will maintain it. The Indian has to be beaten on a fair field and not 
repressed by rule. Unfortunately there is a growing averseness on the part of 
the best Englishmen to come out to this country. . . . That giants should be 
fewer and fewer, and dwarfs more and more numerous among the Englishmen 
who come out, is a fact which we contemplate with sorrow. The country 
receives less of service than it did of old. Its standards of greatness are 
lowered. The people lose the advantage of high ideals and noble examples. 
There comes a reign of mediocrity, a general sinking and shrinking of energies 
and aspirations. For our best educational institutions, our most learned 
societies, our press, our literature, and the vivifying influences of our public 
life, we are indebted to the talents, the energy, the philanthropy of Englishmen. 
They commanded the respect of intelligent people not as members of a 
conquering race, but as Nature’s great men, as friends and benefactors. 
Prestige, like happiness, comes most readily when least solicited, and it did 
come to that early race of Anglo-Indians. The same causes will produce the 


same effect to-day. The best Englishmen should come out to India. Then 
superiority will be unquestioned. 1 hey will command homage. They will 
resuscitate a life fast ebbing away. They will improve education and 
administration. They will not fear that their laurels will be wrested by 
the over-educated native. And they will do what no statutes can; what 
force always tend to undo; they will generate once again love and 
sympathy and mutual appreciation between the sons of the East and those 
of the West.” 

It would be altogether supererogatory in the Introduction to a work of this 
kind, to offer any continuous narrative of the circumstances of the passing away of the 
great and good Queen-Empress, but it is difficult to avoid referring to certain of the more 
suggestive incidents connected therewith. 

It was not until the afternoon of Friday, the 18th of January, that the intimation 
of Her Majesty’s illness was first received in London, and the reception of it in one 
of the West End Military Clubs, gave the unmistakeable signal of the gravity of the 
news, and of the shock the country and Empire had received. At once the life of the 
room was hushed, the old gentlemen who filled it falling back in their chairs, or 
standing, with bowed heads, and fixed where they were standing, all silent, as if stunned, 
for a measurable while. Presently several of them, unable any longer to suppress their 
gathering emotion, hurried away; when those that remained, restlessly bestirred them¬ 
selves and gathered together, as if to converse. One, with slowly forced words, recalled 
the fact that the anniversary of the Duke of Kent’s death fell on the following Wednesday, 
the 23rd instant, adding that he died just eighty-one years ago, and at the age of 
eighty-one, the age of the Queen-Empress. But this pretence of not giving way was 
in vain, and gradually, one by one, they all withdrew in dead silence, as each thought, 
without observation, and left the room deserted. There is no more stirring sight than 
that of an old soldier in mufti worshipfully raising his hat to the regimental colour as 
it is trooped past; but the sternly suppressed tender feeling of these noble-looking old 
officers, “steeped” — to the very lips — “in honour and in discipline,” some of them 
of the highest rank and distinction, was inexpressibly moving, and touched undreamt-of 
springs of patriotism and loyalty. 


Not less honourable to the national character, and of not less ennobling influence 
on its secular evolution, was the anguish momentarily betrayed by the Right Honourable 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, when, reading some formal paper, he had for the 
first time to substitute for the word “ Queen ” the word “ King” : an incident eloquent 
of the undrained virility and chivalry of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


One of the most epically inspired observances on the death of Her Majesty, 
worthy of the race which produced the Nibelungen Lied, was the salute of eighty-one 
guns fired at Berlin, so timed, by command of the German Emperor, that the eighty-first 


gun was fired at the instant of the sun sinking below the horizon, behind where the 
Queen-Empress lay dead in her sacred Hesperidian land, — 

‘ Which lies far oft in the golden West, 

On the verge of a golden sea.' 

The poetical rite marked the close not only of a life and a reign, but of a century 
and an era, and was itself marked by that supreme power of imaginative conception 
characteristic of all the words and actions of the Kaiser William, which, if he live, will 
make His Imperial Majesty's personality irresistible in the international councils of 
Europe; for, as was said by the first Napoleon, it is imagination — the revealer of 
the truth and interpreter of realities — that rules the world. 

Of all surpassing impressiveness and solemnity was the ever-memorable scene 
in the Solent on the afternoon of Friday, the ist of February, when the Alberta, bearing 
the royal bier, steamed between the double line of stupendous battleships extending from 
the Isle of Wight to Portsmouth Harbour. As a maritime pageant, its appropriateness 
to the occasion appealed so powerfully to the imagination that it seemed to pass at 
once into heroical legend and mythology. But, what gave a spiritual sublimity to it in 
the eyes of those who read in the events and circumstances of the visible world the 
signs and symbols of the invisible life was that, as the Alberta passed between 
the Victory and the Dockyard Quay to anchor for the night, the long, lambent, 
rays of the sinking sun rested directly on the great Sea Queen’s bier for several 
minutes, lighting it up with an illumination that seemed to those who witnessed 
it as a divine and all-hallowing benediction. The scene recalled the ‘ Passing of 
King Arthur, and yet more appositely the death of Tennyson, the real revealer and 
interpreter, and highest laureate, of all that was true, and honest, and just, and pure, 
and lovely, and of good repute, in a reign of which he was himself the greatest glory. 

Again, the next day, while the funeral procession was slowly moving through 
Hyde Park — under a sky of mingled sunshine and lowering mists, which already was 
suggestive of the inexplicable sympathy to be sometimes observed of inanimate 
nature with strong human emotions, whether affecting large bodies of men and 
women or only individuals — suddenly the air, which, during the whole forenoon, up 
to then had been perfectly still, was thrown into violent agitation, carrying with it 
a cloud of dust in a circular course round the Park, from Apsley Gate, across the 
Serpentine, to the Marble Arch. No one would appear to have reported it, but many 
of those who witnessed it, and, on the outside of the crowd, were roughly beset and 
buffetted by it for the space of about three minutes, must have thought of the 
earthquake shock as the sun rose on the morning of Salamis, and of the cloud of 
dust that arose from the Eleusinian plain and passed over the fleet of the Greeks, 
assuring them, as they felt, of victory at the moment they were joining doubtful battle 
with the Persians. They believed that “ the Great Mother,” the Earth, had, in the crisis 
of their fate, come to the succour of her autochthons, and to give them a crowning 


deliverance. Gibbon, in the last chapter of 1 The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, refers to a mediaeval legend of a statue in the Capitol, with bells round its neck, 
which, when any distant Province rose in rebellion, turned toward it, the bells attached 
to the statue being set ringing and continuing to ring until the Augur came, and noted 
and reported the matter to the officials, by whom the necessary troops were sent into 
the disaffected Province to suppress the revolt. Gibbon ridicules the legend; but, of 
itself, it does not seem ridiculous in these days of wireless telegraphy. And, if 
communications can pass between electric resonators, why not between far separated 
men ? And between men and higher intelligences ? And, why should sympathy 
between human thought and feeling and inanimate nature be held to be an 
absolutely impossible and a vain imagining? 

Moreover, the funeral of the “Great White Queefi ” was held on the 2nd of 
February, the Festival of the Purification. It can hardly have been absent from the 
minds of those who fixed on this date, that the Coronations of our English Sovereigns 
from William Rufus to Elizabeth were always held on a Sunday; that James I. held 
his on St. James' Day (25th July) ; and Charles I. his on the 2nd of February, he 
rejecting the royal purple and clothing himself for the day in pure white,—whence 
his popular designation of ‘The White King,' and the use of the White Rose as the 
symbol of Jacobitism. If this was not in the minds of those who fixed the date of the 
Queen s obsequies on the 2nd of February, its selection was still more remarkable. 
But the strangest and most wonderful occurrence in connection with the funeral was 
on Monday, the 4th of February, the date of the removal of the remains of Her 
Majesty from W’indsor to Frogmore. While the coffin was being carried through the 
door of St. George’s Chapel, a white dove flew out from above the door, and, after 
circling for a while over the jewelled crown on the coffin, was joined by its mate, 
when they slowly flew together ahead of the procession across the Courtyard of the 
Knights of Windsor, and so onward to Frogmore, where the sacred dust of the late 
Queen was placed in the Mausoleum beside that of the beloved Prince Consort. The 
beautiful and altogether supernatural apparition of these white doves would be 
incredible but that it was witnessed by many present, was reported in the journals of 
the following morning, and was learnedly discussed in the Atheiueum of the following 
Saturday. It was an incident not only of the highest mystical significance but of 
the most romantic pathos. 

But, of all the sights unfolded in the course of the stately pomp of February 2nd, 
that which gradually became the most striking, and the clearest of interpellation, was 
the crowd of the spectators and their devout demeanour. Concentrated along the 
line of the procession from Victoria, through Hyde Park, to Paddington, it was gathered 
from every quarter of London, and between Apsley Gate and the Marble Arch was 
composed of men and women, and young men and maidens, of all sorts and conditions 
of life, extended in an impacted mass of swaying faces from Park Lane to the rising 
ground overlooking the Serpentine. Numbers had spent the whole night in the Park 


with nothing to protect them from the damp soil but some newspapers on which 
they had laid down to keep their protracted vigil. And no one was there merely 
to look on at a rare and imposing state function; but, high and low, rich and 
poor, old and young, they were all drawn by an overmastering sense of national 
bereavement, and personal deference and devotion, and, indeed, as if spontaneous 
celebrants in a most sacred and sanctifying rite. It was an unprecedented and 
imperishable revelation of the love and reverence of Her people for their dead Queen ; 
and the wide-reaching interpretation of it was at once apparent to the nations of the 
Continent of Europe. They recognised that the fervent affection and veneration 
lavished on the memory of Her Majesty by the people of this country, and the 
English-speaking people throughout the World, was the just measure of their own 
political and domestic virtues and worth; that the United States of America, 
the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, and the yet inchoate 
Confederation of South Africa, had renewed the strength and freshness of their 
manhood in the sorrow they had shared, and in which they had become self- 
conscious of their indissoluble, intellectual, moral, and religious unity: and that 
the Imperial Crown of England, borne through every vicissitude for one thousand 
years by a continuous succession of heroical and wise monarchs, had gained 
immeasurably in power from Queen Victoria’s simple majesty of true and tender 
womanhood, and in lustre from the unbought suffrages of a loyal and loving 
people,—whose steadfast acclamation is above all others the noblest right of Kings 
to rule. With Her conscientious and resolute sense of duty, Her courageous sincerity 
of nature, Her clear insight into events, and sound judgment on men, it was impossible 
that, with growing years and experience, Her Majesty should not have become in the 
highest sense an illustrious Sovereign. She understood and never over-stepped the 
limits of Her prerogative as a constitutional Queen. She stood impartially aloof from 
all political polemics and partisanship, and in international complications the whole 
weight of Her authority was thrown on the side of peace. When, as Mr. W. J. Stillman 
has told us, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone, and Lord John Russell were resolved 
to make the seizure on board the Trent of Messrs. Mason and Slidell a cause of war 
with the United States of America, the influence of the Queen, supported by the advice 
of the Prince Consort, was decisive in determining a peaceful solution of the affair. 
Again, when Prince Bismarck would have precipitated a renewal of the Titanic war 
of 1871 between Germany and France, a letter from the Queen to the German Emperor 
prevented it. These were inestimable services to the cause of peace, in the maintenance 
of which between the great Powers of Europe, and between them and the United 
States of America, the whole future of Western civilization is involved; and these 
intimate and strenuous services in ever ensuing and entreating peace, at the last 
established the tacitly acknowledged personal primacy of Her Majesty as the Nestor 
of the Sovereigns of Europe. Nevertheless, it was not the unparalled renown of Her 
rule that roused such unbounded popular enthusiasm throughout Her world-wide 
Empire, but the inborn, unsophisticated force of Her pure and unsullied womanhood. 


This was the essential feature, not only of the moral, but also of the material giandeui 
of Her sixty-three years’ sovereignty, and every man and woman of sober and devout 
mind in the country intuitively understood that it was through Her commanding example 
as a perfect woman ‘ She wrought Her people lasting good. Lacking nothing, to 
quote Homer’s words of another Queen (Arete) — in sound sense and good counsel, 
and healing strife wherever She went, She was ' honoured from the heart, alike by 
Hecdear children and Her loving people, in whose eyes, as She moved among them, She 
seemed a divinity.’ 


‘ A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In Her as Mother, Wife, and Queen.’ 

This was the true splendour of a reign, which an Italian writer described, at the 
time of Her Majesty’s death, as the apotheosis of womanhood, — of the type exalted 
by Homer, and Sophocles, and St. Paul, — and a miracle of human greatness. 

So it happened that in all the heartfelt, and overflowing public mourning 
of the ist and 2nd of February, there was a soul-stirring, passionate note of patriotic 
triumph : — 

‘Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness or contempt, 

Dispraise or blame,—nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble.’ 


GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 


®Ij£ Stilus, January 23rd, 1901. 






<T l)i' (jlintfs, 

January 23rd, 1901 

DEATH 


OF 


THE QUEEN. 


It Is with the most profound sorrow that wo 
record the death of our much loved Qnee a. 

Throughout yesterday the blow that has over¬ 
whelmed in grief the peoples of tl,© British 
Empire was awaited with universal and almost 
breathless fear, which grew more tense and 
poignant as successive bulletins revealed its 
imminence. At 7 o'clock suspense was ended by 
tho following message from the Prince of Wales! 
to tlie Lord Mayor, which was instantly ma<le 
public :— 

“ Osborne, Tnesday, 6 45 p.m. 

“ The Prince of Wales to Lord Mayor. 

" My beloved mother, tho Queen, has just' 
passed ray, surrounded by her children and' 
grandchildren. 

“ALBERT EDWARD.” 

Immediately afterwards arrived the fir a! 
medical bulletin, couched in mnch the sa 0 io 
words :— 

“ Osborne House, Jan. 22, 6 45 p.m. 

“ Her Majesty the Queen breathed her last at 
6 30 p.m., surrounded by her children and grai id- 
children. 

“ JAMES REID, M.D. 

“ R. DOUGLAS POWELL, M. D. 

“ THOMAS BARLOW, M.D.” 

Tho following are the official bulletins which 
I were issued earlier in the day :— 

" Osborne House, Jan. 22, 1901, S a.m. 

“ The Queen this morning shows r.l gns 0 f 
diminishing strength, and her Majesty* ■ i condi¬ 
tion again assumes a mote serious aspect. 

« JAMES REID, M.D. 

« R. DOUGLAS POWRL L, M.D. 

“ THOMAS BARLOW, h t.D.” 

“ Osborne, 12 o'clock. 

" There is no change for the wo rao in the 
Queen's condition since this morning's bulletin. 

“Her Majesty has recognized these voral mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Family who are hew ■. 

“ Tho Queen is now asleep. 

“ JAMES REID, M.T». 

“R. DOUGLAS POWELL,M.T>. 
“THOMAS BARLOV !, M.D.” 

“ Os bo me, 4 p-m, 

“ The Queen is slowly sinking. 

" JAMES REID, M.D. 

« B. DOUGLAS POWgLL. M.D. 

“ THOMAS BARLOW, M.D.” 

A London Gazette Extraordinary, issued lai.t 
night, contained tho Official Bulletin "announcing- 
tho death of the Queen which had ijoon received 
by the Home Secretary. 

The Lord Steward of tho Household, the Earl 
of Pembroke, received the following telegram 
from Osborne from Mr. Balfour, First Lord of th& 
Treasury:— 

“ The Queen died peacefully at 6 30. 

“ Airmen Balt ora.” 


THE LAST HOURS AT 
OSBORNE. 

(tBOM <JV& EPECLAL OOBKESPONDENT.) 

COWES, Jan. 23. 

All day long the Angel of Death has beer 
hovering over Osborne House. One could almoj t 
hear the beating of his wings, but at half-past 6 
those wings were folded, and the Queen was i. 
rest. To those who knew bor Majesty best aru 
most closely, as some of them have told me, th 
whole event seems incredible and unreal. To s Jl 
of them the life of theQneen has seemed a part of 
tho natural order of things, a thing as certain 
tho rising or the setting of the sun ; and *„hey 
are simply incapable of realizing what it m a,ms, 
and that feeling will be shared by almost a .11 of 
those who were the Queen's subjects, but aj*., now 
tho subjects of him who was the Prince of Wales, 
and to whom no new title is likely to bo geu-erally 
applied until after the Queen’s funeral. Foreseen 
and expected as the event has been, it is a shock 
now that it has actually come ; and the effect of 
it has been to catiao a fooling of stunned bewilder¬ 
ment, which sooms for tho present to <lro\ra ail 
expressions of grief. Not that Osborne Ho use la 
not foil of sorrowful hearts, from tho hea.rt of the 
German Emperor, whoso coming has bee. 1 a a real 
comfort to tho Royal Family, to that of tho 
simplest servant in tho house. That foe ling will 
extend over the country, and it certainly is felt by 
me in such measure as to render t? j« task of 
writing very difficult indeed. Tho Qu ©cn is gone 
from her people full of years and hoD our. Their 
loss Is irroparablo, but they may taV .e some com¬ 
fort from tho thought that for lier the beautiful 
prayer of Tennyson has been oxa< >tly fulfilled. 
That which ho wrote, in dedicating tho " Idylls 
of the King ” to tho dead Prince Ooasort, in an 
address to tho Queen, was :— 

44 Ma y all love, 

His love unseen, but felt, o’orshsdow Thoe, 

Tho lovo of all Tby sons cn competes Thee, 

Tho lovo of all Thy daugh ters cherish Thoo, 

Tho lovo of all Thy peoplo comfort Thoo, 

Till God's love sot Thoo at His side again.” 

All this might now be written with abundant 
and full truth in tho past sense of n Quoon with¬ 
out stain and without reproach, who has passed 
away fall of year* and honour. 


Now for the necessary narrative of the events 
of the day. All last night the Queen lay in hor 
bedroom in the pavilion in a very restless state. 
It was looked, tho only persons allowed within 
being the doctors, the dressers, and two maids, 
who were under the superintendence of Nurse 
Soal, from the sanatorium ou the estate. The 
early morning bulletin, which spoke of diminished 
strength, showed that the end was drawing near, 
and in the meanwhile all the members of tho 
Royal Family who were within reach wore sum¬ 
moned. The Bishop of Winchester, too, was sum¬ 
moned, and was with tho Queen to the end. 
Before noon the flickering flarno of life burned up 
more brightly for a moment, and her Majesty was 
able to recognize those who had been summoned 
to her deathbed. Then she foil asleep, but there 
was a relapse at 3 30. By 4 o’clock it was 
announced that sho was sinking slowly, and at 
hall -past 6 came the end. It was absolutely 
peat eful and painless, and the Queen breathed 
her last in the presence of her children and 
grandchildren, of the Bishop of Winchester, and 
of the Lord Chamberlain (the Earl of Clarendon) 
who arrived just in time. 

The sad event was, no doubt, known in 
London some minutes before it was announced 
to the watchers at tho gate, and the 
manner of its announcement to them was that 
Sir John McNeill, V.C., came out and instructed 
Mr. Fraser, chief of her Majesty’s police for 
many years, to make the facts known. Sergeant 
Fraser, addressing those at the gate in the dark¬ 
ness, said simply :—“ Gentlemen, I am sorry to 
say that her Majesty passed away at 6 30.” 
There was, perhaps, something appropriate in tho 
fact that Mr. Fraser, whose attendance upon the 
Queen has been constant and faithful, should be 
the person chosen to mako the final announce¬ 
ment. So all was over. 

There is but very little more that needs to be 
said. Among tho arrivals during the day, In 
addition to those already mentioned, were the 
Duke of Argyll, the Duchess of York, who came 
\ vith Prince Arthur and the Princesses Margaret 
a ad Victoria Patricia of Connaught, Mr. 
Biilfoor, who remains at Osborne, but did 
nut see tho Queen, Prince Christian, and 
;Prince and Princess Louis of Battcnberg. A 
1 ittle Princess not hitherto named as present in 
tl ie house is Princess Elizabeth of Hesse. Prince 
at cl Princess Louis of Battenberg aro sleeping to- 
ni.i'it, not at Osborne, but in the yacht Osborne, 
which has been moored in the Medina river tc 
accommodate them. To-morrow the Duchess oi 
Albany and the young Duke of Saxe-Coburg are 
exp< x'ted at Buckingham Palace. 

Why write more in vain regrets ? AH reason¬ 
able information has been given, and precise 
information as to future arrangements cannot yet 
be given, because these have not yet been made, 
or eve,i definitely considered. The Queen’s 
House hi >ld aro still, and very naturaUy, stunned 
by the event which at this moment is but three 
hours pant. Some of them feel, as has been said 
before, that they are living In a world of un¬ 
reality, ai id they aro somewhat comforted by the 
fact that members of the Kaiser’s suite who 
remember the death of William I. recoil cot that 
they passed through the same experience. 

The Duko of York will arrive at York House, 
St. James’s Palace, to-day, from Osborne. The 
Duchess of York will romain at Osborne. 


THE LORD MAYORS MESSAGES. 

During the afternoon the Lord Mayor received 
the following telegram from the Prince oi 
Wales :— 

To the Lord Mayor of London. 

“ Osborne, 4 o’clock. 

“ My painful duty obliges mo to Inform you 
that the life of the beloved Queen is In the 
greatest danger. 

“ A i .hurt Edward. 

To that communication, which was at once 
posted outside the Mansion-house, the Lord 
Mayor replied :— 

To his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Osborne. 

“ I have received your Royal Highness’s sad 
intimation with profound grief, which is shared 
by the citizens of London, who still pray that 
under Divine Providence the irreparable loss to 
her Majesty’s devoted family and loyal subjects 
throughout the Empire may stiU be averted. 
Will your Royal Highness be pleased to aocept 
1 his heartfelt expression of deep and sincere 
sympathy ? 

•• Frank Oreen, Lord Mayor, London.” 

A few minutes before 7 another telegram was 
.received by the Lord Mayor from his Royal 
l (ighness as follows :— 

" Osborne, Tuesday, 6 45 p.m. 

“ Tho Prince of Walt* to Lord Mayor. 

•* My beloved mother, the Queen, has just 
paused away surrounded by hor children and 
era -udchildron. 

“ Albert Edward.” 

The Lord Mayor, from the window of the 
Too ,-tl»" Parlour, read this sorrowful announco- 
to an enormous crowd outside, who received 
it in profound silence. His Lordship sent the 
foUovrlrg reply to hU Royal Highness 
To hts Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Osborne. 

“ Your Royal Highness's telegram announcing 
tho nation’s great loss I have received with pro¬ 
found distress and grief, and I havo communi¬ 
cated this most sad intimation to my fellow- 
ciilzena. 

"Her Majesty’s name and memory will live 
for evor In the hearts of hor people. 

" May I respectfully convey to your Royal 
Highness and aU tho members of tho Royal 
Family th«i earnest sympathy and condolence at 
tho City of 1/ondon in your great sorrow ? 

“ Frank Green, Lord Mayor, London.” 
Simultaneously tho Lord Mayor received a 
telegram from Mr. Balfour at Osborne stating that 
ibo Queen died peacefully at 6 30. 

Shortly afterwards a letter reached tho Lord 
^Jayor from Uio Homo Secretary In tho following 


terms :— 

*• Home Office, Whitehall, Jan. 22, 1901. 

M My Lord,— 

** It is my pninful duty to Inform yoor Lordship 
of tho death of our Most Gracious Sovereign 
Queen Victoria. 

“ This meftncholy event took place at Osborne 
at 6 30 p.m. this day. 

“ I have to request yonr Lordship will give 
directions for tolling the Great Bell of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

•» I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

*’ Your Lordship's obedient servant, 

” Cuas. T. RrrciirE. 

44 The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London.” 

At once the Lord Mayor communicated with 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, by whoso instructions the 
Great Bell was tolled. 


COURT CIRCULAR. 

OSBORNE, Jan. 22. 

His Imperial Majesty the German Emperor, 
accompanied by Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke of York, 
and Priucess Louise (Duchess of Argyll), 
walked in the grounds yesterday afternoon and 
visited the James's Homo for Convalescent 
Soldiers and Sailors at East Cowes. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


Renter’s Agency is Informed that the German 
Fmperor's yacht Hohonzollern has been ordered 
to leave Kiel immediately, and is expected to 
arrive off Cowes on Friday. At present no 
arrangements have been made with regard to tho 
Emperor's return to Germany. 

DEPARTURES FOR OSBORNE. 

The Duchess of York, attended by the Hon. 
Derek Keppel, Prince Arthur of Connaught, and 
Princesses Margaret and Victoria Patricia ol 
Connaught, attended by Colonel Egerton and 
Mr. Balfour, M.P. (the latter as tho representa¬ 
tive of the Government), left Victoria Station by 
special train at 1 40 yesterday afternoon for 
Usborne. The special train,which had been held 
in readiness by the railway officials in case ol 
Ministers desiring to .go to Osborne, was counter¬ 
manded yesterday morning in view of the more 
favourable news. The Duchess of York had 
arranged to go by ordinary train at 1 45, and a 
saloon was attached for her Royal Highness. 
Shortly alter noon the railway officials received a 
communication from Mr. Balfour that he desired 
to leave early yesterday afternoon for the Isle of 
Wight. It was then arranged that a special train 
should be provided for the convenience of the 
Duchess of York and Mr. Balfour. The Duchess 
was tho last to arrive, and was received at the 
station by Mr. Balfour and Colonel Egerton, who 
conducted her to the saloon in which the young 
Prince aud Princesses of Connaught had already 
takon their places. 

The special train arrived at Portsmouth shortly 
before 4 o'clock. Tho visitors drove to the 
King’s Stairs in the dockyard, whence they were 
conveyed in the Commander-In-Chief's barge to 
tho Fire Queen, which left at 4 15 for Osborne. 
A quarter of an hour later Prince Louis of 
Battenberg arrived at Portsmouth, and crossed 
over in the Royal Yacht Osborne, which earlier 
in the day had received orders to take up her 
moorings in Cowes., Roads as soon as possible. 
Tho Royal yacht Victoria and Albert will join 
tho Osborne to-day, and their cabins will furnish 
slcoping accommodation for visitors for whom 
there is no room at Osborne. It has been de¬ 
cided to keep the Alberta ready night and day 
for those leaving Cowes, while the Fire Queen is 
kept ready for visitors crossing over from Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Prince Christian, who, it is said, had been tele- 

f implied for by the Prince of Walus, loft Cuinber- 
iind Lodge yesterday afternoon and drove to the 
Windsor Station of the London and South-Western 
Railway .whence he proceeded to Osborne. Prince 
Albert of Schleswig-Holstein and Princess Aribert 
of Anhalt, who had accompanied bis Royal High¬ 
ness to the terminus, returned subsequently to 
Cumberland Lodge. 

Earl Clarendon, the Lord Chamberlain, also left 
London yesterday for Osborne. 


TO- 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT 
DAY. 

The following official notioe was issued at an 
early hour this morning :— 

In consequence of tho death of hor Majesty 
the Qneenthe Houses of Parliament will assemble 
to-day at 4 p.m. for the purpose of enabling 
Peers and members to take the oath of allegiance. 

The present arrangement is that Parliament 
shall sit to-day, to-morrow, and on Friday for the 
re-swearing of Peers and members aud for pass¬ 
ing a vote of condolence with the Royal Family, 
after which there will be an adjournment until 
February 14, the date previously fixed for begin¬ 
ning the Session of 1901. As soon as it was 
officially notified Inst night that the two Houses 
would assemble this afternoon telegrams were 
despatched by the Government and Opposition 
Whips apprising all concerned of the steps which 
had been taken. 


THE NEWS AT WINDSOR. 

We are requested to state that, in consequence 
of the death of the Queen, the State Apartments 
at Windsor Castle, Hampton Court Palace, and 
Kensington Palace will bo closed until further 
notice. 

Tlio sad intelligence of tho death of her 
Majesty reached Windsor Castle shortly after 
7 o'olock. The announcement was received with 
the greatest sorrow by tho inhabitants of 
Windsor, Eton, and tho entire district, whore 
hor Majesty was greatly beloved by all classes. 
A passing knell was toiled by tho Curfew Tower 
boll at Windsor Castle Immediately after the 
nows was received. Another knell was also rung 
at Windsor parish church. Crowds of residents 
hastened to Henry VIII.'» Gato on the Castle-hlll, 
at the entrauco to tho Lower Ward, where the 
final bulletin announcing tho death had been 
posted. 

Mr. Walter Roavcll, Mayor of Windsor, sent 
tho following telegram to Princess Christian, Sir 
Arthur Uiggo, and Lord Edward Pelham-Clinton 
at Oaborno 

Tho Mayor of Windsor has received the mournful ii 


prusing their deepest sympathy to the Royal Family. 


PUBLIC SYMPATHY. 

In tho City tho first intimation of the sorrowful 
nows was convoyed to tho publio generally through 
tho evening newspapers, which, with almost in¬ 
credible rapidity after tho receipt of tho intelli¬ 
gence, published special editions, many of their 
page* being In mourning. Those were eagerly 
purchased, and tho brief announcement of tho 



Queen's death was road with painful interest, 1 
Tho bells of many of the City churches wore 
lolled, almost the first to make this mouinfu| 
proclamation being St. Bride’s, Fleet-street. 

Tho Dean of St. Paul's received the news 
officially from tho Lord Mayor shortly after 
7 o'clock, and, in accordance with the directions 
given in his lordship's communication, instruc¬ 
tions were at once issued by Dean Gregory for 
tho tolling of “ the great bell " of the Cathedral. 
This bell, which bears the Inscription “ Richard 
Phelps made me, 1710," is only tolled on ex¬ 
ceptional occasions—on the death or auy member 
of the Royal Family, the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the Bishop of London, tho Dean of St. 
Paul's, and the Lord Mayor should ho die 
during his year of offleo. As on the occasion 
ol tho death of the Prince Consort, the Phelps 
bell, or “ the old great boll," as it is more 
generally known, was tolled at Intervals of 
ono minute for two hours—from 8 15 to 10 15. 
Enormous crowds gathered in the large open 
space aud on the steps in front of St. Paul’s, dis¬ 
persing shortly afterwards In solemn silence. 
Many of tboso present had exjiectod that a 
special service would be held. 

At the usual service at St. Paul's Cathedral 
this afternoon, it had been intended to give 
a selection from Mendelssohn's St. Paul, 
but, owing to the death of the Queen, it 
will be omitted, and the service will be imme¬ 
diately followed by a short service of special 
psalms and prayers. 

Owing to the death of the Queen many dinners 
and oilier functions which had been arranged to 
take place last night in the City were postponed. 

Throughout last evening the principal thorough¬ 
fares and busiest points in the City were unusu¬ 
ally crowded, only one subject being discussed— 
tho death of the Queen, her beneficent rule, and 
the irreparable loss which has been sustained by 
tho people. 

Mr. Sheriff Lawrence received the following 
cablegram irom one of the leading oitizens of 
New York at 7 30 last night:— 

" Old Trinity bells are tolling as a token of 
our universal sorrow.” 

To this Mr. Sheriff Lawrence replied as 
follows :— 

" I have shown your message to the Lord 
Mayor, who desires me to say how touched we 
all aro by so spontaneous a mark of sympathy 
from your follow citizens in New York. Old 
Trinity's bolls never tolled for a nobler Christian 
than our lamented and beloved Queen." 

The Lord Mayor received last night a telegram 

suciatos itself with the just mourning which the 
whole of tho civilized world shares to-day with 
Great Britain. (Signed) Manuel M. Zo kkil l a , 
Intendento ; Josfi Matti, Secretary.” 

Throughout tho West-end the news of her 
Majesty’s death was received with marked 
expressions of sorrow. The bulletins issued during 
the day were posted outside Marlborough House 
and were eagerly road by the waiting crowds. 

All the theatres and music-halls were closed, 
and in some instances black-bordered notices were 
exhibited to the effect that they would not be 
opened until farther notice. At tho Gaiety 
Theatre black-bordered bills were posted bear¬ 
ing the following notice :—** In consequence of 
the death of hor Majesty the Queen there will 
not be a performance at this theatre until further 
notice.” At the Lyceum and many of the other 
theatres the notice bore the one word “ Closed." 

Large numbers of persons assembled outside 
the early doors of many of the theatres with the 
intention of viewing the performances, but in 
very few instances wore the doors opened, the 
news of her Majesty’s death arriving in sufficient 
time to pifevent it. On learning the sad news tho 
peoplo sorrowfully turned away, and, in conse¬ 
quence, the principal thoroughfares soon assumed 
an animated appearance, being much more 
crowded than usual. Most of the shops closed 
on receipt of the news, and mourning boards were 
placed in tho shop fronts. This was tbe case, 
too, at some of the club-houses. On some of the 
shop doors black-odged notices were exhibited 
bearing the word “ Closed.” 

At Drury Lane Theatre quite a large audience 
had assembled when the members of the orchestra 
entered. The overture was preceded by the 
National Anthom, during theplayingof which tho 
whole house remained standing in respectful 
silence. Tbe overture had nearly concluded 
when Mr. Arthur Collins, the managing diroctor, 
arrivod at the theatre with tbe sad news ami 
immediately took steps to inform the audience. 

An announcement was made from the stage that 
owing to tho respect due to the Queen's memory 
it would be impossible to proceed with the per¬ 
formance. Tho audience then quietly dispersed. 

There was no repetition yesterday outsido 
Buckingham Palace and Marlborough House of 
the scenes witnessed there on Monday morning, 
and there was never more than a small knot or 
people gathered at ono time. Neither was there 
any such stream of callers at Buckingham Palace 
as on Sunday and Monday. 

All over the couutry the news of the Queen’s 
death was received with every mark of public 
grief and respect. All publio and official engage¬ 
ments were cancelled, business was suspended, 
and the thealres and other places of entertain¬ 
ment were closed. Tho bells of the cathedrals 
and churohes were tolled, and flags on public 
buildings wore bung at half mast ; whilo in the 
streets of tho towns crowds of people who had 
come to read the latest bulletins gathered in a 
kind of dumb sympathy in face of the great 
national calamity. From all parts of tho country 
messages of condolenco wore - ' despatched to 
Osborne by the mayors, provosts, and other 
representatives of tho people. Tho effect which 
the sad intelligence produced is indicated by 
the following messages from different parte of the 
country. 

LONDON. 

The London County Council, on reassembling 
yesterday, immediately passed tho following reso¬ 
lution :— 

“ Tbo London County Connell, in tho nams of the 
people of Loudon, respectfully expressoa its profound 
sorrow and concern at the serious illuoss of her Majesty 
the Qneon, and oilers its sympathy with tho Royal Family 
in their anxiety and distress." 

Tho resolution was telegraphed to OBborne. 

Just before the Council was adjourning, at three 
minutes past 7 o'clock. 

The Chairman, who asked all the member^ to rise, 
said,—Our Empire is plunged into the doepeat grief. 
Tbe venerable Lady, tbo best loved and tbo moat illue- 
trioua of all tho Monarch* who have ruled In those 
realms, is dead. She won our lovo with her gentle and 
amiable goodness, and our admiration by tbe teal, de«o- 
tion, and remarkablo ability with which she adorned her 
oxalicd positiou. She was truly tbe mother of her people, 
and in hor own many sorrows was ever the comforter of 
oilier*. From every heart in her vast dominions there is a 
wail of anguish. In the name of the oitiaen* of London 
1 propose to convey your rejpoctfol and profound 
syiujwUiy to the members of the Royal Family. 

Tbo Council immediately adjourned. 

Tho National Sunday League havo decided to cancel 
all concerts for next Sunday uight, and also the annual 
bull announced for Monday evening. 

The meeting of the Society of Arts,with Mr. Bryce, M.P., 
in tho chair, at which Sir John Cockburo was announced 
to road a paper on “ The Commonwealth of Australia,” 
last night, was postponed to a date to bo horeafter 

There will be n« performance at the London Hippo¬ 
drome until further notlco. 

The Metropolitan Conservative Agents' Association 
aa-embled for tboir annual meeting at tlolhom UeaUurant 
yesterday, but immediately adjourned on hearing of tho 
f.- con dition. 



























(Tip' (Ttnuo, January 23rd, 1901. 


V°T“£ > ’ ; J,d with It car-Admiral tho Dili* of 

lOfk, K.O., K.N. (k»Uun),lho Duka wad UucW* of Hfe 
JT»Oc'f»tron»)^iiil the other meuil«r* of tho Royal Moumv- 
botd. MMcuUiy t ho Km pro** Frederick, who had oo often 
M»HMl Mltora* work in Venue. Special preyer wu 
* l vr “ remembered that bar Majrwly eeul 
hot tlrrt gift to tho oociotv in 1847, i n tho name of her 
UtUc »ra, the Prinoo of Wales. 

<>s. tho aisomhliuo of tho ordinary mooting of tho 
Institution of l Jv II Enginoon yesterday ovoning theproi- 
doal »tut«nl that ho foil sure tho mointM'rx praaont would 
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Uio dtuob of hoi Majiwty tho (Julian by adjourning 
without tho transaction of busiuess. The mooting nt 
onoe adjournal. 

At a mooting of London managers called together 
yesterday eveningat Wymlham'* Theatre, where there, wore 
prenpm Morero. iloorbotun Tree, Cyril Moudo. Frederick 
Uarrison. Charles llawtroy, Georg* Alexander, Edward 
1 ® rr >’; Ourron, Arthur liourehlor, and Charles 
vWn.lham, a moaaaga of condolonco waa despatched to 
thslr Majesties, and a mooting called for 11 3<J to-morrow 
morning,at Wyudham's Theatre, of the various mauagora. 
to decide upon their further action. 

THE COUNTRY. 

Tho Lord Chief Justico of England, in his 
charge to tho grand jury nt tho opening of the 
aaSizvs at Ipswich yesterday, said :— 

before dismissing you to your labour* to-day I cannot 
avoid haying a few words with reference to the great 
sorrow which ha* fallen on this nation in the terribiii 
aud wo cannot but fear fatal illness of our Sovereign 
laidy the Queen. This is not the time, of course, to say 
anything about her great and glorious reign. Our hearts 
will turn most towards the hod of suffering, and probably 
our most earnest prayers will be that, if, us wo must tear, 
this illness con have but one termination, ber Majesty 
will end a glorious Hfe without lengthened pain and 
suffering to herself. At the same time 1 am sure you will 
all feel moat grateful and thankful to Almighty Cod for 
having permitted her Majesty for so many years to reign 
over this Empire, and also deeply thankful to her Most 
Gracious Majesty for tho patient and bravo endurance she 
h»e shown through tho t>3 year* of her reign, never for- 
gctliug the humblest of bar subjects, and always,on every 
occasion, without one single exception .setting to all those 
subjects an example of what the life of a Christian ruler 
should be. 1 am sure, gentlemen, that such an example 
must, as it should, inspire even' one who is permitted to 
do any work in the name of or on behalf of their 
Sovereign to higher and belter aspirations in- endeavour¬ 
ing to discharge those duties, whatever thoy may be, that 
ore imposed upon them. 

Bath.—A ll public engagement* in Bath have been 
cancelled. Tho mayor (Mr. T. B. Silcock) yesterday 
snut the following telegtum to the Prince of Wales 


- f --espect ful sympathy withtlio Hoy*. 

Family in this overwhelming trouble." The following 
reply was received s—'* Prince of Wales desires ino to 
thank you and tho citizens for kind sympathy.— 
Knoll Ys." 

burnt sir irk.— Lord Wantage, Lord Lieutenant of 
Berkshire, has summoned a public meeting at the Assize 
Courts, Beading, on Saturday, January 26, at 1 15, 
previous to the meeting of the county council, for tho 
purposo of giving expression to the profound grief of tho 
county of Berks at the death of her Majesty, and of their 
resi-ecifu) loyalty and devotion to tho new King. 

BittiilsoilAM.—At all the publio buildings, clubs, and 
private business establishments flags were hoisted at 
tialf-mnst, and the Lord Mayor gave ihstructions for a 
Bond wreath to be placed at daybreak upon the newly- 
erected statue of her Majesty in Victoria-square. All the 
places of amusement in the city were immediately closed. 
In most cases the audieuces had assembled, but an 
announcement was made from the stage of the sad event 
and tho people quietly dispersed. The Queen's (list visit 
to tho city took place as long ago as I860, when she was 
accompanied by the Duchess of Kent. In 1855 her 
Majesty came again, accompanied by Prince Albert, to 
open the “ Poopie's-perk " at Aston. The last visit was 
on March 23, 1887, when the Queen laid the foundation 
stone of the Victoria Law Courts. In consequence of the 
death of tho Queen, tho annual banquet of the Binning- 

^ Jewellers’ Association, which hod been fixed for 
ruary 2, and which Mr. Chamberlain had promised to 
attend. Las been indefinitely postponed. 

Cambridgb.—U pon receipt of the sad news in Cam¬ 
bridge church bolls were set tolling and large numbers of 
people gathered in the principal streets. The theatre was 
dosed and business generally was suspended. 

Chester.—T ho Mayor of Chester, Alderman H. T. 
Brown, sent the following telegram to Sir Arthur 
Biggo :—“ Tho oity of Chester mourns the loss of tho 
departed Queen.” At a meeting of the Chester 
Caledonian Society it was unanimously decided to abandon 
the annual Burns dinner, and tho following message of 
-sympathy was sent to the Royal Family :—“ The 
association expresses its deep sorrow at the loss which 
the nation has sustained by the death of our beloved 
Queen, who during the course of her reign has shown au 
example of the highest virtue, and given proof of the 
wisest forethought for the interests of her subjects." 

Leeds.—W hon the news of the Queen’s death arrived 
the big bell at the town-hall was solomnly tolled, flag? 
were hoisted at half-mast, and the theatres and music-halls 
were quickly closed. Her Majesty opened tbo Leeds Town- 
hall on September 7, 1S38. She had, as Princess Victoria, 
passed through Leeds when a girl of 16. 

Liverpool.—T hough the people of Liverpool and the 
neighbourhood, on both shores of the Mersey, had seemed 
prepared for the worst, the nows of the Queen's death, 
which reached thorn about 7 o'clock yesterday evening, 
caused a dismay which showed that there had been a wide 
disposition to nope against hope. When the news reached 
the Lord Mayor of Liverpool at his Wavertree residence 
he at once drove down to the Town-hall, where * large 
crowd had collected. The people, who seemed much 
moved, uncovered at his lordship’s arrival. He imme¬ 
diately sent a telegram as follows :—“ To Sir Francis 
Knoll vs. Marlborough House, London, Will you bo good 
enough to convey the following message to his Majesty - 
Liverpool laments tbo irreparable loss of a much revered 
and adored Queen, and most humbly tenders its homago 
and at the same time its deep sympathy with your 
Majesty and the members of tho Royal Family in the loss 
of a mother beloved alike by her faintly and the whole of 
her people.—A rthur Crosthw ai : e, Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool.” His lordship communicated with the chair¬ 
men of the various mercantile associations with a view to 
a general cessation of business to-day. The Town-hall is 
being draped with black cloth relieved with purple velvet 
and white flowers. The bells of some city churches were 
tolled. There were affecting scenes in the Liverpool 
theatres and other places of amusement, which were 
closed after tho audiences in some cases had silently' 
listened to the rendering of the “ Dead March ” in Saul 
or Chopin's '• Funeral March.” All the political clubs 
and many business premises are being draped. 

Manchester. —The reception of the sad news in Man¬ 
chester was the signal for closing all places of amuse¬ 
ment. The bells of lbo town-ball, ringing in muffled 

B l, and the tolling of the Cathedral atid Royal Exchange 
8 added considerably to the solemnity of the occasion. 
During tho evening the city was crowded with people from 
the suburbs anxious to learn the latestnowsof her Majesty’s 
condition. Tho Lord Mayor posted a notice of the death 


deep grief and sorrow with which the intelligence had 
beau received and conveying to the members of tbo Royal 
Family loyal and respectful expressions of sympathy. 1 be 
annual Consular dinner, which was to have taken place t 
Manchester Inst night, waa postponed. Tho Dean < 
Manchester proposes to hold a memorial service at tl 
Cathedral simultaneously with the one held in London. 

MaKSKIKLD.—T he public welcome which was to have 
been offered by the Mayor aud Corporation of Mansfield 
and the Urban Council of Mansfield-NVoodhouse to Major 
General Talbot-Coke, just returned from commanding 
the 10th Brigade in South Africa, bits been abandoned. 
Most elaborate street docorations had been erected and 
addresses were to have been presented in both places. 

NEWCA8TLR-OK-TVKK.—Mr. Bryce, M.P., has written 
to the Newcastle Liberal Club suggesting the postpone¬ 
ment of his visit fo the city to address a public meeting 
and to preside at the annual dinner of tho club at tho end 
of tho month. The suggestion has been immediately 
com]-lied with. 

Oxford.— Tha intelligence of thn Queen's death waa 
received in Oxford with profound grief. The sad avant 
was made generally known by the tolling of Great Tom at 
Christ Church, which is tolled only upon the death of tho 
reigning Sovereign or of the Dean. 

RoOHDAt.E.—The mournful tidings of the death of the 
Queen were received by the inhabitants of Rochdale 

C torday evening with respectful sympathy. At tho 
ihdolo Town-hall a choral concert was proceeding when 
th„ sad intelligence was received and the instru¬ 
mentalista played the " Dead March " tn Saul, making 
the sccno a memorable one to the crowded audience, and 
the remainder of the programme was abandoned. 

Shbsrnbss.— Vice-Admiral Sir William R. Kennedy, 
Commandor-1 n-Chief st the Nore, immediately on receiv¬ 
ing the sad now* of the Queen’s death communicated it 
bv signal to tho ships of war in Shoerness 1 larbonr. Tho 
Conimatider-in-Chief also sent a copy of the telegram to 
Mr E. W. Brightman, chairman of the urban diatriot 
council, which waa sitting In the oouncil-rooro st the time. 
The chairman made the sorrowful announcement, and the 
members received it in profound silence and immedi¬ 
ately adjourned. 

Winch K9TBR.—Immediately on receipt of the sad news 
in Winchester the mayor telegraphed to the Royal Equerry, 
Osborne, expressing the grief and sympathy of the 
citizen*. Tho great bell of tho cathedral was tolled, and 
crowds thronged the streets during the evening. 

Wolverhampton.—A s soon os the new* of the 0°®“'* 
death was published in Wolverhampton the big boll of St. 
Fetor's Collegiate Church was tolled, and business 
establishments were closed. At the theatres the perform¬ 


ances. which wore just commencing, abruptly terinlh.itcd, 
tied the audiences dismissed. Dual tall race meeting,which 
tni to be continued to-day was abandoned. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh.—T he people of Edinburgh yesterday 
await'd intelligence of her Majesty’s condition with 
feelings of profound anxiety. All social functions were 
arrested. The First Lord of the Treasury was to have 
spoken at a gathering of the Primroso League in Edin¬ 
burgh, but necessarily the meeting was abandoned. 
Assemblies and ball* hnvo boon postponed, and the same 
course will bo followed with the numerous Burns anniver¬ 
sary dinners,which should be held to-morrow. Tho intelli¬ 
gence that the Queen had passed away reached tho oity 
between 7 and 8 o’clock, and wan first made public bv 
the evening papers ; but it was not generally accepted 
until tho bells of the oity churches and of St. Mary’s 
(Episcopal) Uatbedral were hoard tolling together. At 
the three principal theatres and other plaices ot entertain¬ 
ment , u well u at several public meetings, the 
announcemoul of the deaihof the Sovereign »a*sufficient 
to bring the proceedings to a premature termination. 
The Lord Provost ordered a telephone message to be sent 
to the Secretary for Scotland tn London, offering on 
behalf of the citizens of Edinburgh an lmmble expression 
of profound regret and of respectful sympathy with the 
members of the Royal Family. His lord: hip alxo ordered 
notices to be Issued summoning a mooting of tbo corpora¬ 
tion for to-duy in order to puss a resolution of regret at 
the death of Queen Victoria awl sympathy with the mem¬ 
bers «f tbo Royal Family. It has boon provisionally 
agreed that,while tbs proclamation of tho Accession of the 
now Sovereign need only be made at the Market-cross, 
yet the ancient custom of repealing the proclamation at 
the Castle and at Holyrood, both being Royal residences, 
will b« observed. A company numbering 250 or 300 
publio representative geutlorueo will bo aakud to take 
part In tbo Aral proclamation from the Market-cross, and 
there will also bo a military escort to the State 
trumpeters, beralds, and pursuivants. The company will 
meet in the Parliament-hall on a day to be fixed, and will 
attend in prooessionol order. 

Balmoral.—T he nows of the doath of the Queen, on 
being reeoived at Balmoral, was communicated to tho 
surrounding districts by a knell from the bell af Crathie 
Parish Church,where hor Majesty worshipped but reoently 
on the occasion of tho memorial service to her grandson 
the late Prince Christian. Almost all about Balmoral 
were born in tho Queen’s service, and to these people hor 
death is a personal affliction, as they regard her more in 
the light of a mistress than of a Monarch. As the news 
was communicated from village to village along Dcesida 
the church bells were tolled. 

Glasgow.— Thenewnof the Queen’s death was received 
in Glasgow with profound sympathy and sorrow. Tho 
afternoon bulletin had prepared everybody for the worst. 
The performances st all places of entertainment, in most 
of which audiences hud already begun to assemble, were 
abandoned, and several public meetings and social 
functions were also deferred. In some coses the gather¬ 
ings were formally opened, and the chairman made a 
brief reference to the melancholy event, the proceedings 
being then brought to a close. At St.. Andrew’s-hall, 
where a large and fashionablo assemblage attended the 
usual weekly classical concert, the audience remained 
while the " Dead March ” was played on the grand 
organ and then dispersed. The annual mooting of the 
Scottiah Protestant Alliance was opened in the Christian 
Institute, and Mr. W. C. Mangham, ths chairman, made 
an impressive roforeDce to the event. The members 
of tho Institute of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scot¬ 
land assembled at the Philosophical Society’s hall to 
hoar an address by the Hon. C. A. Parsons on tho 
application of the marine steam turbine to fast vessels, 
but on the suggestion of the council the business was 
suspended. 

St. Andrews.—I n consequence of the Queen’s death 
the installation of Lord Balfour to the Chancellor¬ 
ship of St. Andrews University, fixed to take place on 
Wednesday next, and the sevoral function* connected 
therewith have been indefinitely postponed. 

IRELAND. 

Our Dublin Correspondent telegraphed last night 
Dublin, as yet, has hardly had time to realize the full 
significance of the sad news which reached hare this even¬ 
ing. The official bulletins had, indeod, warned people 
that the worst might be expected ; but, like every other 
port of the Empire, Dublin could not bring itself to face 
the inevitable, and the news has created not less 
conetorDotion here than if it had been wholly unexpected. 
The sad message was received in the offices of the Atom- 
inp Mail at 6 33, and five minutes afterwards it was 
known throughout the entire city. The effect of the 
nows upon the large crowds which had been keeping 

K ient vigil In the streets for some hours will never be 
gotten by those who observed it. The traffic stopped 
as at a given signal, and for a few moments it seemed as 
though the whole city had been frozen into silence. There 
was no one who was not visibly affected, and many women 
nnd some men broke into tears. After a time the activity 
of city life was resumed, but the streets never regained 
their "normal aspect throughout the rest of the even¬ 
ing, an atmosphere of profound gloom being over the 
oity. The theatres and all other places of amusement were 
closed,and as I write the bells of some of the ci tv churches 
are beginning to break into a muffled peal. All public 
functions wiTl, of coorse.bepostponed.andannouncemouU 
to this effect will bo published to-morrow. Already it 
has been officially announced that the I.ev^e and Drawing 
Room have been countermanded, and that the removal of 

the Viceregal Court from the Lodge to Dublin Castle is 
indefinitely postponed. 

The Dean of St. Patrick’s is arranging for a memorial 
service in the National Cathedral on the some day on 
which tho service will be held in St. Paul’s. The Arch¬ 
bishop and all the Bishops of the Church of Ireland have 
been invited to attend. The Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland ha- 
addressed the following telegram to Osborne “ In 
the name of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, I beg to lender to you the deep and 
respectful sympathy of ray Church in the sad and |xmlful 
bereavement that has fallen upon you and tho nation by 
the death of our beloved Sovereign. ’ 

Our Belfast Correspondent telegraphs th3t the news of 
her Majesty’s death, which reached Belfast before 
7 o’clock, caused deep and widespread grief amongst the 
thousands of people who were waiting with feverish 
anxiety for information in the vicinity of the various 
newspaper offices. All public engagements were at once 
cancelled and the theatres and other places of amusement 
closed. ... 

Our Limerick Correspondent telegraphs that the news 
of the Queen’s death was received with respectful sym¬ 
pathy by all classes._ 

ISLE OP MAN. 

The news of the doath of the Queen was received in tho 
Isle of Man with feelings of intense sorrow. Church bolls 
throughout the islaud wore tolled, and it haa bceu decided 
to adjourn tho sitting of the Legislative Council fixed for 
to-day. The Lieutenant-Governor, Lord Uenniker, at 
once telegraphed his condolence to the Prince of Wales. 

THE NEW REIGN AND THE CITY, 

It is expected in the City that the proclamation 
of the new Sovereign upon his accession will take 
place to-morrow with the usual pageantry at the 
Temple boundary of the City—tho site of old Temple 
Bar—(or, if not there, at the Temple frontage on 
the Embankment), at Wood-street, and at the 
Royal Exchange ; but neither the day, time, nor 
places of the ceremonial have yet been officially 
settled, nor can they be till the pleasure of the 
Sovereign has been made known. 

Tho old civic procedure in regard to Royal 
Accessions and Proclamations may be briefly 
summarized :— 

On the decease of the Sovereign a communica¬ 
tion is immediately received by the Home Secre¬ 
tary and also a notice of the Clerk of the Council 
for the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and other 
principal citizens to attend the meeting of the 
Lords of the Privy Council at one of the palaces. 
The Lord Mayor, aldermen, and officers attend 
accordingly. The Lord Mayor takes his seat as a 
Privy Councillor, and the aldermen and officers 
remain in tho adjoining room. They all sign the 
proclamation declaring the successor to the 
throne. On the occasion of Queen Victoria's 
accession on June 20, 1837, the Gazette stated 
that—" A deputation from the City, attended by 
the Chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Child, Alderman 
Brown Venables, Sir Peter Lawrie Winchester, 
Sir Chapman Marshall, Thos. Wood, Cowan, and 
Piric, the Sheriffs (Sir James Duke and Alderman 
Johnson), the City Chamberlain, tho Remem¬ 
brancer, tho Common Serjeaut, the Comptroller, 
Mr. Sorjonut Arabin, Uuder-Sherills France and 
Wire, arrivod at Konsingtou Palace at 12 o'clock. 
A Privy Council waa held, at which most of the 
Privy Councillors were ro-ssvojn of Her Majesty's 
Must Houble. Privy Council. At tbeCouucil the 
Lord Mayor attended. The members of tho 
Royal Family, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the other Privy Councillors, the Lord 
Mayor, and tho members of the City deputation 
afterwards signed, in another room, the proclama¬ 
tion on the accession of tho Queen.” The Lord 
Mayor's authority does not cease oithor on the 


demise or abdication of tho Crow n ; he, therefore," 
cont inued (according to the old chronicles) on 
such occasions tho principal officer of the kingdom. 
At the death of Canute the representatives of the 
City aero summoned to attend tho meeting 
to appoint his successor. The practice of 
summoning the Lord Mayor to tho Council 
on tho demise of tho Crown and the citizens tosigu 
tho proclamation of the successor has prevailed 
certainly from the time of Queen Eliza both down- 
wards, and there are full records in the City 
archives of the procedure on the accession of 
Janies I., James II., William aud Mary, and the 
intermediate nnd succeeding Sovereigns. 

The proceedings in the City in connexion with 
tbo proclamation of a now Sovereign began with 
an order of tho Privy Council, directing tho Lord 
Mayor to make the proclamation within the City, 
which is laid before tho Court of Aldermen to 
make the nocoesary orders. On tho day appointed 
the Uird Mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs arrived at 
Ouildhali in scarlet gowns, and the officers in 
their j-owns, and went thence to Temple-bar—the 
Lord Mayor first and the aldermen and ufficers 
following according to seniority. At tho pro¬ 
clamation of Queen Victoria t he following cere¬ 
mony was observed in accordance with ancient 
oust ora. Tho gates of Temple-bar were closed 
and a Pursuivant of Arms advanced between 
two trumpeters preceded by two of the Life 
Guards to tho gates. After tho trumpets had 
Bounded thrice the pursuivant knocked, and being 
asked by the City Marshal from within, “ Who 
comes there.” replied, *' The Officers of Arms, 
who demand entrance into the City to proclaim 
her Royal Majesty Quoon Victoria." On his being 
admitted the gates were again closed, and ho was 
conducted by the City Marshal and his officers 
to the Ixird Mayor, to whom he showed tho 
Order In Council, which his lordship read and 
returned to him, aud then directed the gates to be 
opened. The Lord Mayor, aldermen, and officers 
joined the procession, proceeded to tho end of 
Chaneory-lane, and thence through tbo City In 
the following order :—Farriers of the Horse 
Guards with axes erect, trumpets, troop of 
Horse Guards, two Knight's Marshal's officers ; 
Knight Marshal and his men ; Household drums ; 
kettle-drums ; trumpets, pursuivants, heralds, 
Kings-at-Arms, each supported by two Serjeants- 
at-Arms with their maces. City drums and 
trumpets, sheriffs' officers ; City music. City 
Marshal, Lord Mayor's officers, Lord Mayor in 
his State coach, the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
the Lords of the Privy Council, aldermen, 
sheriffs, Chamberlain, town clerk. Common Ser¬ 
jeant, and City officers ; and troop of Life 
Guards. Tho proclamation was read within the 
City, first, at the corner of Chancery-lane in Fleet- 
street ; secondly, at the corner of Wood-street. 
Chcapside ; and, thirdly, at the Royal Exchange. 
On the occasion of tho proclamation of William 
and Mary four regiments of the trained bands of 
the City •’ in their best military array " were 

E laced between Temple-bar and the Royal 
Exchange, " that there might be no interruption 
or disturbance at the solemnity.’' 


QUEEN VICTORIA; 
LIFE AND R EIGN. 

To write the life of Queen Victoria is to relate 
tho history of Great Britain during a period of 
great events, manifold changes, and unexampled 
national prosperity. No reign in the annals of 
any country can compare with that of the late 
Sovoreign ; and to her, whose personal influence 
helped in a large measure to make this epoch one 
that will be ever gratefully remembered, we owe 
more than to any of our former Kings and Queens. 

In reckoning the extent of our debt towards her, 
we have only to think how differently tho course 
of public affairs might have moved during the last 
sixty-four years had Victoria been other than she 
was. She might have possessed, as she did, all 
womanly virtues, and yet not have been a good 
Queen ; she might have been a Sovereign of com¬ 
manding firmness, with high aims and generous 
impulses, without being a good woman, in which 
oase her subjects would have lost the ennobling 
example of her private life. Again, she might 
have been both an able Princess and a virtuous 
woman, combining the virility of Elizabeth with 
tke gentle punty of Jane Grey, and have failed, 
nevertheless, in the special qualities that were 
necessary to make her a successful and popular 
ruler over this peculiarly-constituted nation. 
As it is, people will say that hor reign washappy 
aud glorious, and will call her a good Queen, 
an excellent daughter, wife, and mother ; but all 
who repeat this just praise, that will sound in 
echoes upon echoes from corners to corners of her 
vast Empire, will, perhaps, not be aware how 
much it implies. 

Queen Victoria was a ruler of a new type. 
When she ascended the throne the popular faith 
in Kings and Queens was on the decline. She 
revived that faith ; she consolidated hor throne ; 
she not only captivated the affections of the 
multitude, but won the respect of thoughtful men; 
and all this she achieved by methods which to 
her predecessors would have seemed impractic¬ 
able-methods which it required no less shrewd¬ 
ness to discover than foroo of character and 
honesty of heart to adopt steadfastly. A Court 
jester once remarked that it was hatter for a 
country to be governed by a Queen than by a King, 
for in the latter case the influence of women would 
prevail, whereas in the former the ascendency of 
men was sure to make itself felt. Queen Vic¬ 
toria illustrated this maxim in a way never con¬ 
templated by the humourist, for she lived either 
life subject to the guidance of wise men. 
But to accept the guidance of the wise is in itself 
a sign of too rare wisdom. The Queen was no 
woman of placid temperament who could remain 
Indifferent to public affairs so long as ber domestic 
concerns were not interfered with. To imagine 
that she divested herself of all responsibilities 
and secured to herself a peaceful life by doing, 
without reflection, whatever her Ministers advised, 
would be absolutely to misunderstand her intelli¬ 
gent, sensitive nature, and to ascribe grand result^ 
to very petty causes. It is with good advice as 
with other commodities—the best is given to those 
who want the best and enn judge of its quality ; 
and whilst all who approached the Queen have 
borne witness to her candour and reasonableness in 
relations with her Ministers, all have likewise 
proclaimed how anxiously sho considered advice 
that was submitted to her before letting horsolf 
be persuaded that she must accept it for tho good 
of her people. By thus acting she pnt statesmen 
on thoir mettle, and raisod tho level of public 
morality. We know how in private life our 
conduct may be regulated by the fear of offending 
some person who claims no absolute authority 
to oheck us, but whose good opinion we highly 
value. Coming from snch a quarter a look ol 
astonishment, a criticism conveyed under the form 
of a mild quostion, or mere silence, are potent 
moans of oontrol ; and it was mainly this kind of 
control that tho Queen exercised over publio men, 


in many cases with signal benefit, throughout her 

long reign. 

Viewing that reign in its incidents, what a 
chronicle it offers of groat national achievements, 
startling innovations,and progress in every direc¬ 
tion ! Tho first railway was constructed before 
Victoria came to the throne, but the universal 
development in the appliancoe of steam and elec¬ 
tricity took place in her time, and it profoundly 
altered the conditions of political and social 
life. In some respects tho outoomo of scientific 
discoveries ha* surpassed all expectations, in: 
others it ha* disappointed them. Where ovex¬ 
sanguine anticipations had boon formed, without 
taking human nature into account, thoy hare 
boon loft unrealised. War* have not ceased ; 
patriotism ha* not declined oven among tho philo¬ 
sophers who havo sought to prove its absurdity ; 
religious controversy is as rife as ever; snd, on the 
whole, notwithstanding that schools, books, and 
newspapers have multiplied beyond computa¬ 
tion, the masses of mankind remain sadly 
ignorant. They may know more than their 
fathers did, but the difference between them and| 
tho highly-edncatod classes is mere marked than 
it could have boon in tho days when all science: 
was comprehended in a knowledge of theology 
and the classics. The unlettered artisan of 
Elizabeth's reign was not so far, intellectually 
speaking, from his rulers as the newspaper-read¬ 
ing weefcman of Victoria’s time from his ; but as 
this truth is the reverso of popular it must be pro¬ 
nounced as the greatest wonder of Victoria’* 
reign that her people, though free and often agi¬ 
tated by mob-flatterers, should have lived in 
willing, loving subjection to her governance. 
That tho Queen’s personal character contributed 
greatly to the stability of this country’* institu¬ 
tions cannot be doubted. There were several occa¬ 
sion* daring her reign whon an imprudent act on 
hor part might have caused a sadden downfall 
of valued institutions ; but she rode safely 
through every storm, and the story of her life is 
full of extraordinary interest as showing how 
she contrived to be so prudent and fortunate till 
hor days closed amid incomparable lustre. 

BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 

Victoria was born in Kensington .Palace on 
the 24th of May, 1819. Her j aronta had been 
living at Amorbaoh, in FVanoonia, owing to tho 
Dako of Kent’s straitened circumstance*, bat 
they returned to this country on purposo that 
their child should be born an Englishwoman, 
and the Dube was so anxious for the safety oE 
his wife that he himself drove the carriage over 
all tho land part of the journey from Bavaria to 
London. Edward, Duke of Kent, was tho fourth 
Won of George III. ; his wife was the Princess 
Victoria Maria Louisa of Cobnrg, who had been 
married a first time to Prinoe Enrich Charles of 
Leiningen, and by him had two children. The 
newspapers, announcing in a few meagre lines 
the birth of the Duke of Kent’s baby, stated that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had been present 
at the Palace daring tho occurrence, as tho con- 
stitutional usage is, when an heir-prosumptiv^ 
to the Crown is bora ; yet the event was not con¬ 
sidered at the time one of great importance, for 
several lives and many possibilities stood be¬ 
tween the infant and hor chance of succeeding to 
the throne. George III. was still alive—aged, 
blind, and insane ; and two toothers of the 
Prince Regent, older than the Duke of.£ent. 
were liring also. The first of these, the finite ot 
York, was not likely to have children ; but the 
Duke of Clarence had been married on the same 
day as the Duke of Kent to the Princess Adelaide 
of Saxe-Mo iningen, and he was to have two 
daughters, both of whom, however, died during 
infancy. The question as to what name the 
Duke of Kent’s child should boar was not settled 
without bickerings. The Duke of Kent wished 
her to be christened Elizabeth, after England’s 
greatest Queen ; bat the Tsar Alexander 1. had 
promised to stand sponsor, and his Ambassador 
in London, Prince Lieven, made a great fuss to 
get the child named Alexandrine. On the other 
hand, the Prince Regent desired that his niece 
should be called Georgiana. In the end the 
Regent yielded to the Tsar, but said that as the 
name of George could stand second to none other, 
that of Geoigiana should not be conferred at all. 
The baptism was performed in a drawing-room of 
Kensington Palace on tho 24th of June by Dr. 
Menners-Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
nsed the gold font which figures among the Re¬ 
galia in the Tower. The Prince Regent, who 
was present, named the child Alexandrine ; 
then, being respectfully requested by the Duke ot 
Kent to give a second name, he said, rather 
abruptly, “ Let her be called Victoria, after her 
mother, but tills name must come after the other,” 
upon which the Duke of York, as proxy for the 
Emperor of Russia, made a low bow. All tho 
sponsorship was done by proxy, fortheinfant’s two 
godmothers, the Dowager Queen of Wijrtemberg 
and the Duchess Dowager of Coburg, were re¬ 
presented by the Princess Augusta nnd the 
Duohess Dowager of Gloncoster respectively. 
Six weeks after her christening the Princess was 
vaccinated—an event which must bo mentioned 
because it was the first occasion on which a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Family underwent this opera¬ 
tion, and it helped greatly to diminish tho pre¬ 
judice againzt Jenner’s discovery amongst 
ignorant people. In December of the same year 
tho Duke and Duchess of Kent, anxious to re¬ 
move their child from the London winter fogs, re¬ 
paired to Wool brook-cottage, Sidmouth—a plea¬ 
sant marine villa on the east coast of Devon ; 
and here the infant Princess was within an inch 
sf being killed by a boy shooting at birds with a 
bow and arrows. One of these arrows going 
astray flow through a window at which tho child 
was being held by her nurse, and it had been shot 
with such force that it stuck in the canvas of a 
picture on the wall of the room. This accident 
greatly flurried the Duke of Kent, a worthy but 
nervous Prince, whose sense of his own dignity 
had been much enhanced by the birth of his 
little girl. “ Do yon know your catechism, boy ? 
Toll mo, then, who paid you to shoot that arrow 7 
. . . Eh, oh, what !”■ In those worels his 
Royal Highness addrossod the youthful sports¬ 
man, and it waa some time before ho could be 
Convinced that no foul deod had been in¬ 
tended. 

The Dukeof Kent was at this dstefi? years old, 
having, like all his brothers, a portly figure ami 
a double chin ; ho was, moreover, the baldest of 
the family, as can bo seen by tho picture of him 
in tho National Portrait Gallery, and it was 
this that suggested Sheridan’s spiteful little joke 
about grass not growing upon deserts. Tho Dube 
heard of this pleasantry, and remnrked mildly, 
*• If Shoridan means that I haven’t genius, l 
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can toll him that such a gift would have been 
of small value to a Prince, whose business it is 
to keep quiot. I am luckier in having, like my 
country, a sound constitution.*’ His constitution, 
however, was less solid than ho thought, for in 
January, 1820, having caught cold from sitting 
two hours in wet boots to read a packet of Haxio- 
Irerian newspapers, his system broke down all of 
a sudden, and he died live days before his brother, 
the Prince Regent, succeeded to the throne ns 
George IV. 

EARLY YEARS. 

The widowed Duchess of Kent was no longer 
in her first youth. She was a woman of 34, hand¬ 
some, homely, a German at heart, and with ao 
little lining for English ways that the prnspeot 
of a life-long residence in this country was at 
first distressing to her. But she was a woman 
of experience and shrewd ; she understood tho 
duties that wore going to devolve upon her in 
tho education of hor child, and fortunately she 
had in hor brother, Prince Leopold of Coburg, 
afterwards King of the Belgians, a safe and 
afeetionate adviser. This Prince’s position in 
Bnglandhad become a peculiar and painful ono. 
Be had boon the husband of tho Prinooas Char¬ 
lotte of Wales, daughter of tho Regent and 
direct boir to tho British Crown, who died 
in 1817 with her now-born child, aud this double 
beroavoment had dostroyed both his domestic 
happiness and his political expectations, leaving 
him with a doubtful status and no doll into work 
to do. Ho wandored about the country with a 
forlorn look on his thin, keen faco, and people 
eyed him with a respectful pity as a melancholy 
young man who was going to die of consumption. 
Prince Leopold in his sorrow had never had the 
courage to look upon tho face of hi* infant niece, 
and ho was fretting in Scotland when he heard 
of her father’s death ; but on receiving the nows 
ho at once hurried southward, and from that day 
he took the child under his guardianship, lavish¬ 
ing as much devotion on her as if she had been 
his own daughter. 

Tho Prince lived at Claremont, and this became 
the DuchossofKent’soccasional homo; but she was 
much addictod to travelling, and spent several 
months every year in visits to watering places. 
It was suidutCourt thatshe liked the demonstra¬ 
tive homage of .crowds ; but the truth was that 
sho had good reason to fear her child would be 
taken away from hor to bo educated according to 
tho views of George IV. Between this King and 
bis sister-in-law there was little love. The 
spirited Duchess had never concealed hor dislike 
for his Majesty’s character, or her contempt for 
his associates of both sexes, and she had also 
managed to make au enemy of the ill-natured 
Duke of Cumberland, whom the King fearod for 
his cuUiugtongue. The Duke sought to ombitter 
his brother’s mind against the Duohoss of Kent, 
and when the death of the Duke of Clarence’s 
two children, in 1820 and 1821, bad made it pretty 
certain that Princess Victoria would becomo 
Queen, the Duchess felt that tho King might 
possibly obtain the support of his Ministers if 
be insisted that the future Sovereign should be 
brought up under masters and mistresses desig¬ 
nated by himself. “ That would menu by a sot of 
Lady Oonyngham’s choosing,” the Duchess used 
to exclaim,and she would add that she liked to 
be in places where she could appeal to tho 

rough and ready help of an English mob if 
some tipstaff came with an order from tho Privy 
Council requiring her to givo up hor little 
girl.” 

There can be little doubt that such an order 
was contemplated, for, as the author of " The 
Grovillo Memoirs ” says, George IV. was in 
temper a thorough despot • but the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton alwaystook the Duchess’s part and dwelt on 
the great confidence which statesmen of all parties 
felt in Prince Leopold. It might bo curious to 
•peculate as to the effects which would have been 
wrought on the Princess had she received an odn- 
cation expressly designed to train her for 
Rov al duties. If ten wise men had boon con- 
milted nine of them would havo declared that 
the heiress to a throne ought certainly to hn 
brought up in view of her mighty destinies ; anti 
yet the Princess could not have received a 
batter education than that which was given hor 
under Prince Leopold’s direction, and which 
tended to make her simply an accomplished 
lady. Her uncle considered that she ought to be 
kept as long as possible from tho knowlcdgo of 
her position, which might raise a large growth of 
pride or vanity in hor and mnko her unmanage¬ 
able ; so Victoria was 12 years old boforo she 
know that sho was to wear a crown. Sir Walter 
Scott, having dined with the Duchess of Kent in 
1820, made the following entry in his diary 

I w»» very kindly received by Prince Leopold 
Mid presented to tho little Prince" Victoria—th« 
heir apparent to tho Crown as things now stand. 
This little lady is educating, with much caro anc 
watched so closely that no busy maid bos » moment 
to whisper, “You »ro heir of England. 0 But I suspect 
that if we could diswsot the little heart we should Hud 
come pigeon ur other bird of tho air had tarried tbs 


Scott was wrong in this conjecture, but quite 
right in saying that the Princess was jealously 
watchod. Until sho becamo Queen sho never 
slept a night away from hor mother’s room, and 
•he was not allowed to converse with any grown¬ 
up person, friend, tutor, or servant without the 
Duchess of Kent or tho Baroness Lehsen, hor 
private governess, being present. When she 
walked in Konaington-gardcns aho wan olosoly 
followed by fentmeu. Leigh Hunt, who mot her 
near tho I lays water-gate in lftSt holding n not her 
littlo girl by the hand, noticed that she was 
_j i__ t^crlnt footman 11 with 


escorted by a magnificent scarlet footman 
salves like lamp^lokes.” Even Charlotte, Duchess 
of Northumberland (wife of tho third Duke), 
who had boon appointed tho Princess’s official 
governess,complained in after yoars that she had 
never known much of the child. “ She was not 
my pupil, but Lehsen’s ; it’» Lehxcn horo, 
Lehcen there, always Lohxon.” 

Miss Lehzen, a nativo of Coburg, had come U 
England as governess to tho lYincess Feodora of 
Leiningon, the Duchess of Kent’s daughter by her 
first husband, and sho became teacher to tho 
Princosa Victoria when tho latter was five year* 
old. George IV. afterwards made her a Baroness 
of Hanover. Sho was a clever, sharp, active 
little woman, of voluble tongue and masterful 
energy, with green epos that stored suspiciously 
at people like two point# of interrogation. At 
Lor death in 1870 tho Queen wrote of her 
” She know mn from nix months old, and from my 
fifth to my eighteenth years devoted all her oar< 
and energies to mo with most wonderful abor¬ 
tion of self, never even taking one day’s holiday. 
I adored, though l was greatly in awe of her. 
.. -• — »-.1-i.t but for mo. 


The Baroness’s only weakness, according to Sir 
John Conroy, tho Duohesa of Kent’s secretary, 
was for Gorman food, “ mosses of new potatoes 
od with prunes and tho like; ” hor strong 
points wore a frosty serenity and a smile liko tho 
sun in February. Sho knew that people envied 
her position, and sometimos tried to offend her ; 
but with masculine determination sho never let 
them seo that they had succeeded. Sho was an 
export diplomatist too, and ingratiated herself 
with George IV., who, on two or three occasions 
whon sho visited Windsor with hor pupil, con¬ 
gratulated hor in grandiloquent terms on the 
excellent education which sho was imparting. 
The littlo Princess Drina (from Alexandria), as 
sho was called till her ninth year, at first took 
all hor lessons in Gorman, and sho learnt t< 
apeak her nativo tongue with such a Teutonic 
accent that she made her uncles laugh by saying 
** Coot morn ink.” But this peculiarity wore ofi 
when in her tenth year sho was placed undet 
English masters. The Rev. George Davys, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Peterborough, taught her Latin : 
Mr. J. B Sale, musio ; Mr. Westall, history ; and 
Mr. Thomas Seward, tho writing master of West¬ 
minster School, gavo hor instruction in penman¬ 
ship, and often amusod her by relating the 
pranks played by tho King’s Scholars on Edward 
the Confessor's foundation. In all her studies 
the Princess was diligent, but she exhibited a 
special aptitude for modern languages, music, 
and drawing. Sho grow up to bo a good linguist, 
she sketched cleverly, and sho sang with a pretty 
voice and a correctness which in later years 
drew a surprised compliment from Mendelssohn. 

George IV. complained that he did not see 
enough of his niece, and in 1829 he insisted that 
she should bo present at a children’s party which 
he gavo in honour of Dona Maria da Gloria, the 
little Queen of Portugal, who was then aged 10, 
having boon born in the same year as Victoria. 
Her small Majesty was a pretty child, but sho 
got a fall in dancing, turned cross, and went 
away ; the English Princess, on the other hand, 
though observed to bo “ a short, plain child,” won 
good opinions from everybody by her sweetness of 
temper. “ She’s just like me in that ” 
remarked his Majesty innoceutly to his doctor 
and confidant Knighton, and he said something 
about buying the little girl “ a bushel of pearls 
for hor next birthday,” which kindly intention 
ho forgot to fulfil. In tho following year this 
queer Monarch died. His coronation had cost 
the oountry £240,000 and his debts at different 
times two millions. He had no notion of what 
he possessed or spent. Among his effects were 
found more than 500 pocket books of different 
dates and in every one of them money—guineas 
and notes—about £10,000 in all. His other 
relics, says Charles Groville, were “ a prodigi¬ 
ous quantity of hair—women’s hair, of all colours 
and lengths—some locks with the powder and 
pomatum still sticking to them ; also heaps of 
women's gloves, which he had got at balls, billets 
douse. See.” 11 He did some good ” observed an 
apologist after his death. “ Oh, yes,” answered 
Theodore Hook, “ he made his subjects merry 
when they heard him prayed for as 4 Our most 
religious and gracious King.’ ” 


REIGN OF WILLIAM IV. 


William IV. having ascended the throne, the 
Princess Victoria became his heir. A Regency 
Bill was introduced into Parliament by Lord 
Lyndhurst, Chancellor In thoDuko of Wellington’s 
Administration, aud it was judged that the 
winoess ought now to be told of her proper place 
in tho order of succession. One day the Baroness 
Lehzon put a genealogical table into her pupil’s 
English History. What followed is mentioned in a 
note to Sir Theodore Martin’8 “ Life of the Prince 
Consort — 

Tho Princess opened the book and pereeiving the 
additional paper said :—** I never saw that before.” 

•• It «u not thought necessary that you sbonld. 
Madam," answered her governess. •• I see I am 
nearer the throne than 1 thought," continued the 
Princess, and after some moments resumed “ Now, 
many a child would boost, but they don’t know the 
difficulty. There is much splendour, but there is more 
reiponsibility.” The Princess haring lifted up the 
forefinger of her right hand while she spoke, gave the 
Baroness her littlo hand, repeating :—“ I will be 
good. I understand now why yon urged me so much to 
lenrn eren Latin. My aunts, Mary and Augusta, never 
did : but you told me Latin is the foundation of Eng¬ 
lish grammar and of all elegant expressions, and I 
teamed it as you wished it, but I understand all 
bettor now,” and tho Princess gavo her hand, repaat- 
ing. “ I will bo good.’’ The governess then said :— 
“ But your Aunt Adolnide is still young and may have 
Children, and of course they would ascend the throne 
after their father, WilliamIV. and not you,Princes*. *• 
The Princess answered, “ And if It were so I should 

F >—t bo disappointed, for I know by the lovo Aunt 
lelaide boars mo how fond aho is of children.” 
Queen Adelaide wus a very good woman. 
When tho aoeond of her children died she had 
written to tho Duchess of Kent “ Mv children 
|are dead, but your child lives and she is minis 
jtco.” Kind old William IV. also cherished 
'affectionate feelings towards bis nieco ; unfortu¬ 
nately he took offonco at tho Duohoss of Kont for 
declining to lot her child come and livo at his 
Conti for several months in each year, and through 
the whole of his reign there was strife between 
tho two. Prince Leopold was no longer in Eng¬ 
land to act as peucomakcr. Ho had boon 
induoed, aftor refusing tho crown of Greece, to 
< open a now career for himself as King of tho 
Belgians ; and though ho continued to exor¬ 
cise a groat influence over hia sister by 
means of letters, both wire and long, this was 
not quite tho same thing as if ho hod boon present 
in person to administer soothing words when sho 
folt aggrieved. Then} waa a first dispute about 
money matters, and tho Duchess failing togotan 
addition of more than £10,000 a your to her 
allowance complained that she wns being shabbily 
treated. 

On the 24th of February, 1831, tho Princess Vic¬ 
toria for tho first time attended a Drawing Room, 
and the King was angry because tho Duchess of 
Kent bohuvod coldly to him, and, as ho declared. 
“ made littlo Victoria look at him stonily.’ 
Soon afterwards thoro wan trouble because tho 
Duchess received Royal salutes from the ships at- 
Portsmouth when she went to tho lslo of Wight. 
William IV. wns much incensed at this, and 
negotiations were opened with hor Royal High- 
uo*8 to make hor forgo these honours ; but she 
stood on hor rights, whereupon the King somewhat 
ungall.intly ordered that no more gunpowder 
should be burned for her pleasure. Those who 
know anything of Courts need not be told how 
much time and temper were consumed over 
quarrels of this sort. Emissaries journeyed 
betwoon Windsor and Kensington, long 
letters were written, tho Duko of Wellington as 
arbiter omnium was referred to, and as fast 
ah the fire was extinguished in ono direction 
it broke out in another. Tho Duchess bud settled 
at Kensington Palace, and tho King was die 


without his permit 
cess was confirmed in tho chapel of St. James's 

J . hia* 
d not 
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Palaro by tho Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Majesty felt hurt because tho Duchess did 


i tins opportunity ui 6 „> i 

gs and suing for a reconciliation. To make 
matters worse, tho Duchess and her daughter 
spent a great part of 1894 and 1835 in rounds^ 
visits to the country houses of the nobility-, and 
certain mischievous husrbodies jorsuaded tho 
King that thotobject of these expeditions was to 
(undermine his popularity. As a matter of net, 
tho Duchess of Kent had too much tact over to 
apeak of the King with disrespect, and her visits 
to Bolvoir, Hoik ham, Btuvnley, Cha-sworth, 
Alton Towers, Walmer, and other places wero 
undertaken because it soemod good that the* 
Princess should become acquainted with the 
loading members of tho aristocracy, it was 
equally dosirable that tho foremost among the 
King's subjects should see for themselves that 
thoir future'Queen had boon properly educated, 
that aho was no German mispronouncing her 
native tongue, that sht> had ffio domineering spirit 
lor unorthodox religious opinions, and, above all, 
that she evinced no disposition to marry a 
Roman Catholic prince. 

What fables may not be circulated about a 
young girl who is to wear a crown ? Tho news¬ 
papers of the time boar evidcnco of the inordinate 
curiosity that was folt by tho public as to all 
that concerned tho Princess, and Lord Melbourne 
•aid that ho constantly had to answer foolish 
questions about tho Princess that wero put to 
him bv peoplo who ought to have known better. 
Two carls aud a bishop camo to him ono day and 
assured him that they had received the most 
positive information touching a scheme for marry¬ 
ing tho Princess Victoria to a Gorman prince 
who was but nominally a Lutheran, having pri¬ 
vately abjured his faith, “ and I had to listen 
•oriouslv,” said the Premier, “for if 1 had made 
light of tho matter I should have had ten times that 
number of bishops and twenty tinios that number 


of carls 


wanting to know if I was sound on the 
of Protestant succession.” The Dnuhosa 


of Kent by taking her daughter to visit tho nobility 
in thoir country homos, where they had tletter 
opportunities for studying the young lady’s cha¬ 
racter than thoy would have had in London 
drawing rooms, dispelled all ill-natured rumours, 
and she satisfied everybody whose opinion wns of 
weight that tho Princess’s training had in all 
points been excellent. In faot, too great pruiso 
cannot bo given to the Duchess as a mother. 
She could not be expected to think on British 
politics as an Englishwoman, and yet she had 
oarefully watched that hor daughter should 
bo inooulated with no foreign ideas about govern¬ 
ment-that she should conceive no preference 
for, or prejudice against, either party in the 
State. 

For all this, William IV.’s resentment against 
tho Duchess of Kent only increased as the Prin¬ 
cess grew older, and it found vent at last in a 
very violent and undignified attack on the 
Duchess at his own table. In 1836 the Princess 
Victoria had failed to attend two drawing 
rooms, and the Duchess had refused an invita¬ 
tion to spend a few days at Windsor on tho • 
occasion of Qaoen Adelaide’s birthday. But she 
and her daughter were present at a banquet 
given on the 20th August; and there tho Kin", 
returning thanks for the drinking of his health, 
rondo a lachrymose speech, in which he railed at 
his sister-in-law for being his enemy. " I 
hope,” ho continued with growing excitement, 

“ that I may livo at least nine months longer, 
until my dear niece is of age, so that there may 
bo no Regency. A person near me (the Dnohess) 
is siiTToundea by evil counsellors, and is unfit to 
exorcise the duties of her station.” This amaz¬ 
ing outburst might have given rise to the most 
serious conjectures if tho firincess Victoria had 
not boon already well known to a large circle of 
public men. The words “ evil counsellors ” lay 
open to any construction that party malice might 
put upon them. As it was, they were ascribed by 
those who heard of them to mere senile peevish¬ 
ness, and thoir only offoot was to destroy all 
chance of a good understanding between the King 
and tho mother of the future Queen. 

In May. 1837, the DuchesB received an address 
from tho City of London, congratulating her on 
tho majority of her daughter,and in her reply she 
hinted that she had been friendless when she 
arrived in England, and had since that time met 
with kindness only from the nation, not from the 
Royal Fumily. Exasperated at this, William IV. 
vowed he would hold no more terms with the 
Duchess. The amount of the Princess’s allow¬ 
ance was under discussion at tho time, and the 
Duchess desired to be appointed trustee for her 
daughter ; but the King deolared that the Prin¬ 
cess should have £10,000 a year for her own sole 
use uncontrolled, and he wrote her a private 
letter to this effect in fatherly terms. The Mar¬ 
quis of Oonyngham, Lord Chamberlain, boro the 
missive to Kensington, and tho Duchess of Kont 
held out her hand to receive it. “ The King’s 
commands ate that I should deliver tho letter to 
tho Princess Victoria,” said Lord Conyughani ns 
coldly as possible, and he did this. Tho 
Princess had never before had an unopened 
letter pnt into her hands. Before breaking the 
seal sue turned with ail affectionate gesture 
towards her mother, as if to beg hor permission ; 
and eventually.by the Duchess’s advioe^n grateful 
answer was written, thanking the King for his 
intended kindness. But tho allowance wns never 
settled ns four weeks later William IV. died. 


He was not a man of talent or of much refinement ; 
but ha was diligent, aud laboured at that which he 
considered his duty to comprehend. Sincere in bis 
declarations and of inoffensive nature,he displayed no 
gross, nor great, nor memorable attributes. But be bad 
i heart, and it was an English heart. 


Posterity has ratified this judgment, nothing 
adding to or detracting from it- William IV. 


was English after tho manner of a sailor, who 
could not sepnrato religion from patriotism, nor 

S ntriotism from fighting. Five days before hi* 
oath he said to hi* doctor, “ I know I am 
going, but I should liko to sco another 
anniversary of Waterloo ; try if you cannot tinker 
mo up at least till that day.” Ho would not let 
the Waterloo Banquet be postponed on account 
of his illness, but sent a message to the Duke of 
Wellington saying ho hoped his Graco and guests 
Would havo u good dinner. Tho thoughts of his 
last hours dwelt often on his nieco, and he 
repeatedly said that ho wassnro sho would oo“a 
good woman and a good Queen.*’ “ Itwill touch 
every sailor’s heart to have a girl Quoon to figlit 
for. They’ll bo tattooing her face on their arms, 
and I’ll bo bound they'll all think sho was 
christened after Nelson’s ship.” He wanted 
much to sec his nieco at his bedside, and at 12 
o’clock on Monday, tho 19th, an oxpro-.a was sent 
to Kensington, commanding tho Princess Vic-, 
tori a’* immediate attendance.* The Duchess of 
Kent chore to ignore this order, though sho aut>- 
#c'iucntly explained this apparent want of good 
feeling by saying that tho commands had not been 
brought to hor in tho King’s namo, and that sho 
had not understood hia Majesty was at the 
point of doath. It had boon her intention to go 
to Windsor on tho followingday, but William IV. 
died in the night. 


THE QUEENS ACCESSION. 

The King died at abput 2 p.m.,and half an hour 
afterwards Dr. llowloy, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and tho Marquis of Oonyngham started in 
a landau with four horses for Kensington, 
which they roachod at 6 o’clock. Tho sun broke 
from behind clouds and shed a glory over the 
old rod liriok polaoo as they drove up to it, and 
tho Archbishop noted this as a good omen. I<ord 
Convnghum observed that the proclamation 
would toko placo on the morrow, tho first day of 
summer and the longest day of tho year, which 
wa« of happy augury too. For a long lime, 
* t two dignitaries who camo to hail tho 


girl Queen oould not rouse tlio porter at tho goto. 

Their servants rang, knocked, and thumped ; and 
when at last admittance was gained, tho Primate 
and the Marquis wero shown into n lower room 
and there left to wait. Presently a maul ap¬ 
peared and said that the Princess Victoria was 
“ in a sweet sleep and oould not be disturbed. 
Dr. ilowlev, who was nothing if not pompous, 
and who, being attired in his rochet, was vexed 
that this garment had not obtained for him more 
respectful treatment, answered with some warmth 
that lie hud oomo on State business, to which 
everything, even sloop, must give place. The 
Princess was accordingly roused, and quickly 
came downstairs ina dressing gown, her fair hair 
flowing loose over hor shoulders. 1 he Duchess 
of Kent accompanied her, likewise en deshabille, 
and iu a fow minutes the ovcr-vigilaut Baronos* 
Lehzen entered upon, the scene with a bottle of 
sal volatile and tho word’s “ Your Majesty 
gushing from her lips. Tho young Quoon shod 
tears on hearing the Archbishop’s very solemn 
announcement, and for a few moments sho stood 
weopiitg in silonco, with hor face resting on her 
mother’s shoulder. “ I folt no exultation, but 
something like foar,” she wrote a few day slater to 
her undo Leopold. “ I wished to ask tho Arch¬ 
bishop to offer up a prayer. I had made up my 
mind to do this whenever tho sud news should 
como. but I grow confused from hearing Mmo. 
von Lehzen address mo by my now title and ask 
Lord Oonyngham for details.” The Queen’s 
first care on regaining composure was to write a 
letter of condolence to Queen Adelaide, and she 
addressed this letter “ To her Majesty tho 
Qinmn.” Somebody had the bad taste to suggest 
that the word “ Dowager ” should be added. 

“ I will not bo tho first to remind my aunt of tbs 
loss she has sustained,” answered her 


Majesty, thus evincing at the outset of her roign 
tho kindly tact which ever distinguished her 
cl private conduct. 

at tho time of her accession in her 


public a 
8 ho 

19th year, of pleasing countenance without being 
pretty, and of dignified deportment without con¬ 
straint in her movements. She had bine eyes 
and a rosy complexion ; she smiled readily, and 
had a gentle,wistful glance,which always seemed 
to solicit tho approbation of those to whom she 
8poke and turned quickly to astonishment or 
sadness if she met no genial response. Her 
dancing mistress, Milo. Bourdin, nad taught 
her to wall;, bow, and curtsey in tho French 
fashion—that is, with gracious inclinations of 
the head and oheorful looks (which were contrary 
to tho etiquette of German Courts, where every¬ 
thing used to bo done with rigid gravityj-ybut 
the happy vivacity of tho Princess's disposition 
prevented any of her gestures from appearing 
--isa—;..i ck. --a. alwavs nnf.nral and waived 


artificial. She was always natural, 
etiquette whenevor it interfered with a free dis¬ 
play of her impulses towards anybody whom she 
loved or honoured. Her demeanour throughout 
tho ttying day whon she suooeeded to the Throne 
axcited general admiration by its modest self- 
possession and propriety. 

Tho Privy Council assembled at Kensington 
at 11 o’clock- aud tho usual oaths were 
administered to the Queen by Lord Chancellor 
Cofcteuham, after which all present did homage. 
There was a touching incident when the Queen’s 
undos, the Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex, two 
old men, came forward to perform their obeisance. 
Tho Queen blushed to tho brow, and descending 
from her throne kissed them both,without allowing 
them to kneel. By the death of William IV. the 
Duke of Cumberland had become King of 
Hanover, and immediately after tho ceremony he 
made hasto to reach his kingdom. Within a 
fortnight of his arrival there he had revoked tho 
Constitution of the country and wrote to his 
friend the Duko of Buckingham boasting that he 
had “ cut the wings of democracy.” Had 
Queen Victoria died without issue, this Prince, 
who was arrogant, ill-tempered, and rash, would 
havo tieoome King of GreatBritain: and.asnothing 
but mischief could have resulted from this, onu 
may understand how very precious the young 
Queen’s life became in the sight of her people. 
She, of course, retained tho lato King’s Ministers 
in their offices, and it was nnder Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s direction that the Privy Council drew 
up their declaration to tho kingdom. It may be 
remarked of this document that it described the 
Queen as Alexandrine Victoria, and all tho peers 
who subscribed the roll in tho House of Lords on 
the 20th of Juno swore allegiance to her under those 
names. It was not till the following day thn| 
tho Sovereign’s style was altered to Victoria 
simply, and this necessitated the issuing of a 
new declaration and a re-signing of the poor’s 


roll. 


proclnmn 

place on tho 21st at St. James’s Palace with 
great pomp, ami it proved a severe ordeal for tho 
norvop of a delicate girl still under her mother’s • 
care. Crowds lined tho whole route from Kensing¬ 
ton, which then stood quite in the suburbs ; and 
from Hyde Park Corner, wbore tho masses becamo 
more dense, the young Queen, in her open 
carriage, was greeted with cheers so loud and 
hearty that by the time she reached St. James’s 
aho was all trembling with emotion. Sho appeared 
at n window in tho court-yard of the Palace, 
dressed in deep mourning, with a white tippet, 
white cuffs, aud a border of white laco under hor 
small blade bonnet ; and everybody noticed how 
pale she was. Sir Ralph Bigland, Garter King, 
made bis proclamation according to the quaint 
old forms, in presence of tho Lord Mayor of Loudon 
and Sheriffs, the great officers of State and a cohort 
of heralds ; and when his concluding words wero 
followed by a blare of trumpets and the acclama¬ 
tions of a loyal crowd thronging nil tho approaches 
to tho Palace, tho Quoon’s fortitude fora moment 
forsook her. It was iu allusion to this that Eliza- 
both Barrett Browning wrote her pretty lines about 
tho child-Queen who “ wept to wear a crown ” 

She saw no purple shine, 

For tears had dimmed her eyes ; 

6he only know hor childhood’s flowers 

Were happier pageantries, 

And while the heralds played their part. 

For million about* to drown— 

“ Hod save the Queen " from hill to mart. 

She heard, through all. her beating heart ; 

And turned and wept ; 

She wept to wear a crown. 

Qod save theo, weeping Queen, 

Thou sbalt be well beloved | 

Tho tyrant’s sceptre cannot move, 

Aa those pure tears have moved. 

The nature in thine eyes we see, 

Which tyrants cannot own, 

The love that guanleth liberties; 

Great blessing on the Nation lies, 

Whoso Sovereign wept, 

Yet, wept to wear a crown. 


LORD MELBOURNE AND THE 
QUEEN. 

At tho time of the Queen’s accession Lord 
’Melbourne's socond Ministry hud been in office 
two years. In 1835 it had succeeded Sir Robert 
Pccti’a first Administration, which had boon 
defeated on Lord John Rossoll’s Bill for dealing 
with tho tomporalitios of tho Irish Church. laird 
John Russell wan Homo Secretary, Lord Palmers* 
ton held tho Beals of tho Foreign Office, the 
veteran Lord Lausdowno was Ltxd President, and 
Lord Holland, powerful by his social influence, 
was ChanooUor of the Duchy *4 Lancaster. The 
Cabinet nominally commanded a good majority 
in the House of Commons, but it was not populu 
,witli tho country, and at tho General Election 
'which took placo in July, 1837 (Lu pursuance oi 
tho constitutional low which tlien requited that 
tho death of a Sovereign should bo followed by a 
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Dissolution of Parliament), tho Ministerial 
majority was reduced to M. Tho reproach 
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Rgainst Lora Melbourne wan Tor lii«' want of 
liwv« ; his policy was one of hand-to-mouth 
exi<oitients ; his Ministry vos* week in financo, 
nml they had disappointed tho advanced section 
bi thoir party by taking thoir stand on the Reform 
K,n °‘ as a measure of finality. They also 
•et thoir faces against the Eallot, which was in 
those days the tost question by which a thorough¬ 
going Reformer was known. 

1 he true cause foe the weakness of the Whigs 
lay, however, in the towering personal ascond- 
^S! C X. *be two Tory leaders—the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Itobert Peel. A foreign 
statesman described tho influnneo which the 
former exorcised in th» councils of Europe as un 
aMnenscssf, In England thoro was a popular 
feeling that in all great national emergencies 
“ tho Duko ” must bo conaultod, and thisguvo him 
n position above parties. In the House of Lord8 
ho nos supreme. Not 'only did his words carry 
great weight, but ho generally had the proxies of 
about 30 peers in his keeping, and could thus at 
all times control a division. In tho House of 
Commons, tho power of Sir Robett Pool was, com¬ 
paratively speaking, hardly loss than that of tho 
l>uko in tho Lords. “ Dignified without 
elegnnee,” as Guizot tersely described him—a 
tall, portly man, wealthy, full of scholarship, 
quick at figures, a master of words and of peri¬ 
phrases in which he could clothe his meaning so 
us to hide it, and rid himself of compromising 
Responsibilities-'ho seemed to most of his 
countrymen the embodiment of respectability and 
of square sense. It has been well said tlist ha 
owed much of his popularity to this—that ho 
never far outstripped Lis contemporaries, and 
was generally at any given moment a very fmr 
representative of any given Englishman of 
averngo kuowlodge and ability. Against such a 
champion, backed by an enthusiastic following! 
of the ablest young men in Parliament—among 
whom were Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, who 
in 1837 took his seat as M.P. for Maidstone— 
Locd John Russell, with his captious earnestness, 
and IiOrd Palmerston, with his airy John-Bullism, 
found it hard work to contend. Ponderous ana 

J lauaible, Peel hud a talent for making Lord 
ohn appear mean, and Palmerston flippant ; lie 
could always raise a langh against the one, and 
bring tho other's prudence under suspicion ; so 
that, all things considered, it was more surpris¬ 
ing that the Whigs should have remained in 
oflico so long than that they should have been 
feeble in their rule. So far ns concemod Lord 
Melbourne personally, it was a positive disad¬ 
vantage to him that from the first he ingratiated 
himself with tho young Qneon, and thereby 
exposed himself to unreasoning party jealousies. 

Lord Melbourne was an amiable, warm-hearted 
man. Biographers have published his domestic 
troubles, and everybody has read tho story of bow, 
when n deed of separation was being drawn 
up between him and his wife, the lawyers who 
entered his study with the instrument found 
him reclining on a sofa, while Lady Melbourne, 
seated on his knee, was feeding him with brood 
and butter. There was a double danger that 
n man of such winning character might 
either yield too much to tho Court, or by the 
charm cf his manner domineer over the Sovereign' 
and give her mind a bias towards his party. 
Tho Tories feared tho latter contingency ; Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Roebuck, and all ardeut Liborals 
expressed their misgivings as to the former. 

The Queen opened her first Parliament in 
person, and in a well-written speech, which she 
read with much feeling, adverted to her youth and 
to the necessity which existed for her being guided 
by enlightened advisers. When both Houses 
had voted loyal addresses, tho question of the 
Civil List was considered, and a week or two later 
a message was brought to Parliament requesting 
an increase of tho grant formerly made to the 
Duchess of Kent. Govemmont recommended an 
addition of £30,000 a year, and this led to an 
angry scene in the Lords between Brougham and 
Melbourne. Brougham alluded to the “ Queen 
Mother,” npon which Melbourne interrupted,' 
saying, “ Mother of the Queen,” which is very 
different. “ I confess I am but rude of speech,” 
answered Brougham. “ My noble friend is much 
more of a courtier ; his tongue is better hung ; ha 
is well acquainted with tho motions of those 
who gloze and fawn and bend tho knee in 
Courts.” Stung to the quick, Melbourne retorted 
thnt ho knew “ of no man in tho country who 
could more gloze and flatter and bend tire 
knee ” than Brougham. 

The proposed addition was voted, and before 
thoclose of the year a Civil List Bill was passed, 
settling £386,000 a year on her Majesty, Mr. 
Hume’s motion for reducing that grant by £60,000 
mustering only 19 votes. The remainder of the 
Session was engrossed by the affairs of Canada, 
whore disturbances had arisen so serious that 
haditnotbecn fortheromantio loyalty entertained 
towards the girl-Queen by tho majority of her 
Transatlantic subjects it is probable that the 
colony would have been lost to us. The trouble* 
arose through the opposition offered by the Legis¬ 
lature of Lower Canada to some resolutions 
carried in the House of Commons in March, 
183(1. The House of Commons had declinod 
to make tho Council of Lower Canada elective, 
to continue the Charter of the Land Company, 
or to authorize the Provincial Government to dis¬ 
pose on its own responsibility of certain moneys 
in the Treasury. Excited meetings were held all 
over the colony, armed riots took place, and the 
Ministry introduced a Bill making temporary 
provision for the government of Lower Canada. At 
the same time tho Earl of Durham, a Whig 
nobleman, endowed with more oratorical ability] 
than administrative talent, was sent out as 
Governor-General and High Commissioner for re¬ 
gulating tho affairs of tho Upper and Lower Pro¬ 
vinces. It was characteristic of Lord Brougham 
that, after attacking tho Canada Bill with 
arguments indicating his disliko for tho retention 
by England of distant colonies, ho inveighed 
against Ministers for not arming Lord Durham 
with powers extensive enough. Ho quoted the 
account of Gasca’s mission to quell Pixatro's 
revolt in South America, ‘‘a service which Gasca 
performed by tho exercise of unlimited powers 
wisely entrusted to him by Charles V.” Those. 
Words reported in Canada were not calculated to! 
allay disaffection ; but the Royalists were strong, 
anil they had repressed the revolts beforo Lord 
Uurhamlanded. The Governor-General then pro¬ 
mulgated some Ordinances, which decreed that 
21 ringleaders of tho rebellion should bo exiled to 
Bermuda, and that if they returned to Canada 
without iicenco they should be adjudged guilty, 
of high treason and ho put to death untried. 
This arbitrary proceeding was worthy of Gasca, 
but when a copy of tho decree reached England 
Lord Brough am was the first to denounce it. and 
ho rapidly carried through the Douse of Lords, by 
a majority of 18 against tho Govemmont. a Bill 
which was practically a censure on Lord Durham. 
In consequence of this Lord Durham resigned, 
and the whole affair gave tho Queen her first 
insight into some of tho curious tactics of party 

* Party strife commenced soon on a matter that 
more closely concerned her—that of her marriage. 
Mini-tors wore accused in all seriousness 
of trying to win Irish votes by dallying with 
tho idea of a Catholic marriage, and they got 
many a pointed reminder from the Press that the 
throne would become vacant if such a projest 
were carried out. It had long been arranged, 
howovor, between the Duchess of Kent and her 
brothers, King Leopold and the Duke of Coburg, 
that the Queen should many her cousin. Prince 
Albert of Saxo-Coburg, and tho Prince himself 
had been made aoqnaintod with this plan from 
hisoarlicst years. When he was three years old 
his nurse used to prattle to him about “ the 
little May Flower,” his destined brido in Em- 
land. In 1836 Prince Albert, who was born in 
ti e itmo year «• his future wife, had come on a 
•ftit to 'England with hia father #ml with his 


(rilher. rrimv Erim-t, and hi* handtomo faco, 
gentle disposition, and playful humour had pr> 
dueod a favourable imiresaion on tho Princoss, 
who, a few day* after ms departure, was frankly 
informed by King Leopold of tho hopes which no 
cherished as to her raniriage. Tbs Princess’s 
answer to hor undo (Juno 7, 1836) left no 
doubt that her own honrt was inclined to tho 
scheme. “ I have only now to beg you, my 
dearest uncle, to take caro of tho health of one 
now so dear to me and to take him under your 
speoial protection. I hope and trust that all will 
go on prosperously as to this subject, which is 
now of such importance to me.” 

The Duchess of Kont had communicated her 
projects to Lord Melbourne, and they were known 
to many other statesmon and to persona in 
society ; but society is always sceptical as to 
matrimonial plans arranged for young ladies of 
great rank and woalth by thoir elders, and tho 
gossip of drawing-room* during the years 1837-38 
continually represented that tho young Queen 
had resolved to choose for herself, that'she had 
fa Item in lovo with Princo Tliisor Lord That, and 
the more imaginative babblers hinted at post- 
chaises waiting oataide Konsiru-ton-gardens in 
tho wight, private marriages, and so forth. 
Ordinary people who knew nothing of Court 
arrangements cnuglit excitedly at these rumours, 
and, after all, tho public preoccupation as to tho 
Queen’s marriage was most* legitimate, con¬ 
sidering howmnoh tho nation might have suffered 
had sho been moved to an unlucky choice. 
Snndiy foreign ambassadors mado no scruple 
about trying to supplant Princo Albert by urging 
tho claims of Princes related to thoir rospeottvo 
masters, and Sir John Conroy, by reason of his 
sopoosod influence as secretary to tho Duchess 
of Kont, became on assiduously courted and 
mucli-worriod man. 

It is not certain that Ministers were altogether 
exempt from uneasiness touching the ambitious 
designs of certain English peers, and one of these 
in particular, by his personal graces and adven¬ 
turous spirit, laid himself open to so much sus¬ 
picion tteafc ho was earnestly entreated to accept 
an appointment in India. Amongthe more eccen¬ 
tric suitorn of the Queen (of whom there were n 
ludicrous number who sent versos and bouquets) 
was a middle-aged widower, who owned property 
near Tunbridge Wells, and who haunted kensing- 
ton-gardens, rushing forward to mako low bows 
and blow kisses whenever the Queen drove out. 
It s ays a good deal for the jealousy which Eng¬ 
lishman used to feel as to any interference with 
the liberty of tho subject that this person was 
not collared by tho police os he would have been 
in these days. Two constables, whose names 
have been preserved, Mount, TOO, and Osborne, 
T174, were told off to protect her Majesty ; but 
these worthy fellows, iu glazed hats and blue 
swallow-tails, did no more than keep an eye on 
tho widower. Ho persevered in liis pranks for 
nearly a year, and one day he so much annoyed 
the Queen and her mother by following them out 
on a drive along the Harrow-road in bis phaeton 
that they turned back, be pnrsuing their carriage 
all the way unabashed. It never occurred to 
anybody in authority that he ought to be pro¬ 
secuted or shut up as a madman, and he ended 
by relinquishing his suit because it led to 
nothing. 

THE CORONATION. 

The Coronation of the Queen took place on the 
P'St.hofJune, 1838, and the event served to impress 
deeply on the minds of foreign Princes—snitors 
or not—a notion of the English Sovereign’s 
exalted and enviable position. No more touch¬ 
ing ceremony of the kind had ever been performed 
in Westminster Abbey. Anne was a middle-aged, 
married woman at the time of her Coronation ; 
she waddled and wheezed and made no majestic 
appearance npon her throne. Mary was odious 
to her Protestant subjects, Elizabeth to those of 
the unraJormecl religion ; and both these Queens 
succeeded to the Crown in times of general sad¬ 
ness ; but the youthful Queen Victoria had no 
enemies except’ a few crack-brained Chartists, 
mid the land was peaceful and prosperous when 
she began to reign over it. The Earl Fitzwilliam 
had the moral courage to signalize himself bypro- 
testing against the Coronation as “a foolish, 
meaningless momraery,” and ho got a hard time 
of itintho House of Lords for these words, though 
ho snohe them in loving loyalty as he declared. 
What he meant to say was that it was an idle 
thing for peers in tho present age to go through a 
form of public, homage to the Sovereign at an 
enormous expenditure of public money, and that 
a costly pageant was to be condemned as pro¬ 
moting extravagant hospitality, outlay in dress, 
&c., among the upper ranks of society. This 
was not the opinion of London tradesmen, who, 
having witnessed two Coronations in tho course of 
17 years, wanted the third to eclipse the two 
formeronea in splendour. A deputation of them, 
headed by the Marquis of Londonderry .waited 
upon the Homo Secretary, and besought him 
that the solemnity might be held in August, 
during the holiday season, so that it should 
attract more people to London ; they further 
hinted that the Treasury ought to spend more 
than the £70,000 which had been provided 
on so interesting an occasion. It has already 
been mentioned that the cost of George 
IV. -'s Coronation exceeded £240,000 ; that of 
William IV. had amounted to £50,000 only: 
and in asking for £70,000 the Government had 
judged that things could be done with suitable' 
luxury, but without waste. The traditional ban¬ 
quet ’in Westminster Hall, with tho throwing down 
of tho glove by the King’s champion in armour, 
had been dispensed with at the coronation of 
William IV.. and it was resolved not to revive it, 
as the last banquet, at Geoige I V.’s Coronation, 
had boon rather an nnruly feast, and tho mail- 
clad champion’s challenge to- all mankind had 
provoked laughter. On the other hand, it was an- 
ranged that tho Sovereign’s procession to the 
Abbey through the streets should be made n finer 
show than on previous occasions ; and it drew to 
London 400,000 country visitors—an enormous 
number considering how few were the railways 
and how scanty was the hotel accommodation 
which the capital had to offer. 

On tho night of tho 27th of June upwards of 
40,000 peoplo bivouacked in tho streets, and long 
bofore daybreak a vast multitude thronged White- 
linlland all tho streets leading to tho Abbey, but 
order was so wel 1 kept thatno uninvited person forced 
Ids way into the sacred building. Tho privileged 
thousands who obtained admission wore lucky in 
their generation, for they witnessed a sight hardly 
to bo imagined for beauty and never to be for¬ 
gotten as an historical event. Old-fashioned 
ceremonial and acts of humble obeisance seomed 
peculiarly befitting in the case of a voung Queen, 
There was no act of duty, however humble,which 
men of rank and gravity could grudge towards a 
Sovereign with a fair, girlish face ; and tho con¬ 
sciousness that they were disporting them¬ 
selves under approving eyes made all the 
dignitaries enter with a proper animation into 
tho spirit of their parts. Lord Melbourne was 
perfect as ho redeemed tho sword of State with a 
hundred shillings. The Karl of Albemarle, 
Treasurer of the Household, knelt with a knightly 
grace to present tho gold nugget of one-pound’s 
weight, which the Qneon was to put into tha 
offertory plate ; and afterwards it was with a 
lordly air that ho scattered among the crowds in 
tho aisles handfuls of commcn^prativo medals in 
cold and silver. This item iu tho proceedings, 
which will doubtless be omitted from future 
coronations in deference to tho more respectful 
modem notions as to the sanctity of a church, 
caused much turbulent scrimmaging. Iler 
Majesty's Judges, in their robes of scarlet and 
ermine, stretched forth thoir hands with decorous 
languor to try to soizo some of tho flying me¬ 
mentoes, but of course disdained to stoop and 


foick up anything from the floor ; the Aldermen of 
London, less proud, sprawled over tho flags in 
thoir furred gowns and grabbed one another by 
the sleeves in their rude scramble fer tho pieces. 

The culminating point of tho ceremony was 
that when, the Primate having placed tho crown 
pn the Queen's brow, the orb and sceptre in her 
two hands, all the poors and peeresses donned 
thoir coronets, and u deafening acclamation of 
God Savo tho Queen ” arose, to be repeated again 
and again, whilo the organ pealed forth tho 
National Anthem. When the tumult had sub¬ 
sided, trains of peers ascondcd tho steps of the 
throiiu to do their homage—first touching the 
crown with tho right hand, then bonding tho knee 
and kissing the Queen’s hand. At former 
coronations the peers had kissed tho Sovereign’s 
ehcek, but it had boon thought right to spare n 

r nnng lady such salutes from 600 gentlemen. 

(is* Harriet Msrtinosn, who was among the 
spectator*, and who was not usually of emotional, 
turn, described tho homage as “ a montpxcUv 
sight,” and sho give* an account both touching 
and amusing of the one incident which, for a 
moment, marred it. Lord Rollc, a large, infirm 
old man, was hold up by two peers, and had 
nearly reached the Royal footstool whoa he 
slipped through tho hands of his supporters and 
rolled over and over down the steps, lying at the 
bottom coiled up in his robes. His disaster sent 
a shock through the assemblage. He was instantly 
lifted up, and ho tried again and again to ascend 
the stops amid shouts of admiration at his valour. 
The Queen, having whispered to Lord Melbourne, 
rose, leaned forward and held out her hand to tho 
old man, dispensing with his touching tho crown. 

Ho was not hurt, ana his self-quizzing on hi* mis¬ 
adventure was as brave as his conduct through¬ 
out. “ A foreigner in London gravely reported to 
his countrymen—'what bo entirely believed on 
tho word of a wag—that tho Lords Rolle held 
their names and title on condition of rolling down 
the steps of tho throne at every coronation.” 

Respecting foreigners, it may bo remembered 
that three Ambassadors for different reason a 
1-oca mo objects of great interest at tho corona¬ 
tion. Marshal Soult, Wellington’s old foo, 
received a hearty popular wolcomo as a military 
hero ; Princo Estoniazy, who represented Austria, 
dazzled society by his Magyar uniform, which 
was encrusted all over, even to tho boots, with 
pearls and diamonds • while the Turkish Am¬ 
bassador, poor Sarim Effendi, caused much diver¬ 
sion by his absolute bewilderment at the magnifi¬ 
cence of thospeotaole presented to hi* gaze. Ho 
was so wonder-struck thnt he could not walk to 
his place ; but stood a* if he had lost his senses, 
and kept muttering, “ All this for a woman:” The 
glories of tho Coronation were brought to an 
appropriate ending hy all sorts of popular rejoic¬ 
ings, the most novel of which was a fair in Hyde 
Park,where tho fun was kopt up fast, furious, and 
noisy daring four days ana nights. 

THE BEDCHAMBER PLOT. 

Within a year of the Coronation the Court was 
brought into sudden disfavour with the country 
by two events of unequal importance, but both 
exciting. The first was tho case of Lady Flora 
Hastings. In February, 1S39, this young lady, a 
daughter of the Marquis of Hastings and a Maid 
of Honour to the Duchess of Kont, was accused 
by certain Ladies of the Bedchamber of immoral 
conduct. Tho charge having been laid before 
Lord Melbourne ho communicated it to Sir James 
Clark, the Queen’s physician, and thorosult was 
that Lady Flora was subjected to the indignity 
of a medical examination, which, while it 
cleared her character, seriously affected her 
health. In fact, she died in tho following July, 
and it was then discovered that tho physical 
appearances which first provoked suspicion 
against her had been duo to enlargement of the 
liver. The Queen’s conduct towards Lady Flora 
was kind and sisterly from the beginning to the end 
of this painful business; but the scandal was made 

S ublic through some indignant letters which the 
larchioness of Hastings addressed to Lord Mel¬ 
bourne praying for the punishment of her 
daughter s traducers, and the general opinion 
was that Lady Flora had boon crossly treated at 
the instigation of some private Court enemies. 

Whilo the agitation about tho affair was yet 
unapipoased, the political crisis known as the 
Bedchamber Plot occurred. The Whig Ministry 
had introduced a bill suspending tho Constitu¬ 
tion of Jamaica because the Assembly iu that 
colony had refused to adopt the Prisons Act, 
passed by the Imperial Legislature. Sir Robert 
Peel moved an amendment, which, on a division 
(6th of May), was defeated by a majority of five 
only in a House of 683, and Ministers thereupon 
resigned. The Duko of Wellington was first sent 
for, Dut he advised that the task .of forming an 
Administration should be entrusted to Sir Hobart 
Peel. Sir Robert was ready to form a Cabinet in 
which the Duke of Wellington, Lords Lyndhurst, 
Aberdeen, and Stanley, and Sir James Graham 
would have served ; but he stipulated that t he 
.Mistress of the Robes and the Ladies of the Bed¬ 
chamber appointed by the Whig Administration 
should be removed, and to this the Quocn would 
not consent. On tho 10th of May sho wrote curtly 
that the course proposed by Sir Robert Peel was 
contrary to usage and repugnant to licr feelings : 
the Tory leader then had to inform tho JTonso of 
Commons that, having failed to obtain tho proof 
which he desired of her Majesty’s confidence, it 
was impossible for him to accept oflico. Tho 
Ladies of the Bedchamber were so unpopular in 
consequence of their behaviour to Lady Flora 
Hastings that tho public took alarm at the notion 
that the Queen had fallen into the hands of an 
intriguing coterie ; and Lord Melbourne, who was 
accused of wishing to rule on tho strength of Court 
favour, resumed office with a diminished prestige. 

There can be no doubt that tho Queen was 
badly advised in this emergency. Sir Robert Peel 
could not be expected to govern while the Queen 
kept about her person laaies who were related to 
his political opponents. One of the Bedchamber 
ladies was wile of Lord Normanby, the Colonial 
Secretary, another was sister to Lord Morpeth, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and tho warm 
friendship which tho Queen proclaimed for these 
ladies was not a reassuring thing constitution¬ 
ally speaking. The Tories thus felt aggrieved ; 
and tho Chartists also were so prompt tomako poli¬ 
tical capital out of the affair that largo numbers 
were added to their ranks. On tho 14th of June 
Mr. Attwood, M P. for Birmingham, presented to 
the House of Commons a Chartist petition alleged 
tohavo been signed by 1,280,000 peoplo. It was a 
cylinder of parchment of about the diameter of a 
coach-wheel and was literally rolled up tho floor 
of the House. On tho day after this curious 
document had furnished both amusement and 
uneasiness to the Commons, a woman.describing 
herself as Sophia Elizabeth Guelph Sims, made 
application at the Mansion-house for advico and 
assistance to prove herself the lawful child of 
George IV. and Mrs. Fitzherbert ; and this 
incident, trumpery as it was, added fuel to the 
disloyal flame then raging. 

It requires some effort of imagination to 
picture England in a ferment of disaffeo- 
tion ; hut it is certain that the year 1839 
was one of tho most trying through which 
tho Queen passed. Going in state to Ascot 
sho was hissed by some ladies as her carriage 
drove on to the course, and two peeresses, ono of 
them a Tory Duchess, were openly accused of 
this unseemly act. Meanwhile some monster 
Chartist demonstrations wero being organized, 
and thoy commenced on the 4th of July with riot* 
at Birmingham. It was an untoward coincidence 
that Lady Flora Hastings died on the 6th of July, 
for though she repeated on hor deathbed, and 
wished it to be published, that the Queen had 
taken no part whatqvor in the proceedings which 
had shortened hor life, this declaration did not 


avail much since the ladies who were believed to 
havo persecuted hr* still retained tho Sovereign’s 
favour. Tho note at Birmingham lasted 10 days, 
and had to bo put down by armed force. Thsv 
were followed by others nt Newcastle. Manchester, 
Bolton. Chester, and Macclesfield. Lord John 
Russell wrote letter upon letter to mayors and 
justice* urging them to watch evil-disposed per¬ 
ron*, to onrol special constable*, to bo firm, but 
to avoid blood-hed, ice., and for these indica¬ 
tions of a vacillating mind he was unsparingly 
attacked in Pari i an ant loth by those who con¬ 
sidered thnt ho had been too weak in hi* re¬ 
pression of disorder, and by those who charged 
him with having made an un justifiable use of the 
military to interfere with the right of public meet¬ 
ing. In the end tho Ministry was recast. Lord 
John, who had fared at the Home Offloe, exchanged 
-»als with Lord Normanby and became Colonial 
.verutary. Mr. Baring was appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in tho plnco of Mr. Spring- 
Rice, who was created Lord Montongle, and Mr. 
Macaulay became Secretary at War instead cf 
Lord Howiek. It was on this occasion Uiat.going 
to Windsor to kiss hands, the futnro historian 
sent to the electors of Edinburgh an address, 
dated from *• Windsor Castle,” and exposed 
himself to much Tory banter for this naive, but 
quite unintentional, pieco of presumption. 

THE QUEEN'S MARRIAGE. 

The troublous event* of the year 1839 hod tho 
offoetof hastening tho Queen’s marriage. Chartism 
had been put down, but there prevailed a feeling 
that tho Court was too much under the control of 
ten, and Ministers were anxious to bo re¬ 
lieved of the delicate responsibility of guiding 
tho young Queen in domestic matters. Their 
position towards the Duchess of Kent was ono ct 
daily embarrassment Tho Duchess had no 
officially recognized power, but so long as her 
liaughterremaiuednnmarriedherwillin the Royal 
household was paramount, and there were occa¬ 
sions—os in tho Bedchamber affair— when 
domestic matters trenched to a dangerous extent 
>n politics. Lord Melbourne, who bad publicly 
homo tho odium of the lkdchambor plot, was in 
reality very loth to bo ruled ns a Court favourite, 
and his paternal attachment to the Queen had 
made him view with concern tho occurrences which 
had caused her name to be too freely bandied 
about. Accordingly, when ho had ascertained 
that the Queen'sdispositions towards her cousin. 
Princo Albert, wore unchanged, he advised King 
Leopold, through M. Van <Itx Wayer, the Belgian 
Minister, that Urn Prince should come to England 
snd press his auit. The Prince arrived with his 
brother on n visit to Windsor on the 10th of 
October, 1829 ; but he had no idea thot a speedy 
marriage was to result from this journey. A few 
weeks previously the Queen had written to her 
uncle, and said emphatically that sho could 
entertain no project of matrimony fc* at least 
four years, and this having been repotted to 
IVinco Albert, he wo* under the impression that 
the Queen meant to break off their engagement, 
and that he had been summoned in evder that a 
communication to this effect might be made to 
him in the moat considerate manner possible. In 
tho course of throe days, however, he made such 
good use of his opportunities that ho carried hi* 
lady's heart by storm. 

He had much improved sinco his last visit in 
1836. He was no longer boyish, but tall ar.d 
handsome, with a look of high intelligence iu his 
clear, blue eyes and expansive forehead. On tho 
evening of his arrival tha Quocn wrote, with .signi¬ 
ficant emotion, to King Leopold “ Albert's 
beauty is most striking ; and he is most amiable 
and unaffected—in short, very fascinating. ’’After 
this it is not surprising that on tho J4th her 
Majesty should have iulormed Lord Melbourne 
that she had made up her mind. ” I am very 
glad of it,” answered the Premier with fatherly • 
enthusiasm ; •* the nows will be very well 
received, for 1 hear that there is great anxiety 
tiow that this thing should be ; and von 
wiU be much more comfortable, for a woman 
cannot stand alone, whatever her position 
may be.” It was not till the following day 
that Prince Albert himself was apprised of the 
Queen'8 intentions. The proposal had to come 
from her, and maiden modesty being in conflict 
withltoyal etiquette, there was’a natural timidity 
in her manner of approaching the moment which 
was to settle her liie’s course. The Princos had 
been hunting in tho morning, nnd, returning at 
noon. Prince Albert was summoned to tho Queen’s 
sitting-room, where ho found her alone. 8ho 
b^anby talking on different subjects to gain time. 

M. Daguerre's invention for taking pictures by son- 
light—not yet called “ photography ”—wa’stlien 
a new tiling, and somo daguweotypes which had 
beeu exhibited hi tbo Queen that incoming loy on 
thetabte. Having shown these, aba spoko of the 
great tournament which had lately been held at 
liglinton Castle andof Lady Seymour, the “Queen 
of Beauty ” j then suddenly, after a pause, sho 
said in Gorman, with tears in her eyes, “ Could 
youforsako your oountry for mo f” The Prince’s 
answer was to take hor in his arms, and nil ended 
so happily, that, once more writing to hor uncle 
an hour or two later, the Queen could say 1 
love him more than I can toll, and 1 "shall do 
everything in my power to render this sacrifice 

i f or such in my opinion it is) as small as I can. 

think— and Alkwrt approves—that wo ought to 
be married very soon after Parliament meets, at 
tho boginning of February.” 

The Prince, whose influence over the Queen 
wastobe exercised in the most beneficial manner 
during a cloudless married life of 21 years, was 
a man whose worth was Dever fully known in this 
country until alter his death. He seemed to havo 
been created on purpose for the position to which 
ho was called : he was certainly educated in 
view of it, and this with the most watchful care 
under tho superintendence of a German diplo¬ 
matist who knew Eugland well—Baron Friedrich 
von Stockmar. Ixard Palmerston, who never 
much 4 likod Stockmar, was obliged to confess of 
him, “ He is the only absolutely disinterested 
man 1 have over known.” Stockmar was a native 
of Coburg, bora in 1787, and had entered the 
service of Prince Leopold as private physician in 
1816, when the I’rtnoe married tho" Princess 
Charlotte. The Princes* diod with hor hand 
clasped in his, and it was owing to his skilful 
treatment that the Princo was enabled to bear 
the shock of a bereavement which roomed likely 
to crush him. Until the Prince became King ol 
the Belgians, Stockmar remained hia private 
secretary, controller of his household, and bit 
agent in all political negotiation*. He *a* 
thus breughtinto contact with the leading states¬ 
men of Europe, and their unanimous opinion of 
him was that ho had no superior among diplo¬ 
matist* for penetration and tact. In 1831 lie 
retired to his homo at Coburg. Icing too shrewd 
to excite Belgian jealousies by residing at his 
master’s Court in the capacity of confidential 
adviser ; but Leopold continued to ask hi* opinion 
by letter on all matters of importance, and he did 
so as regards Prince Albert’s training. 

It. is amusing to rend tho bulletins which 
Stockmar drew up to describe tho young Prince’* 
character. They are examples of psychological 
diagnosis, pushed almost to vivisection. Very few 
young priuces’ characters could have borne such 
treatment. But Stockmar, knowing what wore King 
Leopold’s wishes, was anxious that Prince Albert 
should play tho part which Leopold himself 
would have played had Princoss Charlotte lived. 
Being a ware, also, of how difficult tho position o£ 
a Queen’s Consort would be in England, no indi¬ 
cation as to the Prince’s habits seemed to his 
German mind too slight to bo made « note of. 
Therefore ho used to write that Prince Albert was 
sweet tempered, but listless ; chivalrous aud 
clover, but lazy m studying politics. Ho did not 
care for newspapers “ Ho soys that tho 














Augtbvrg (Saseite is enough (or any man's wants, 

but he does not road even that.” Then the Prince 
was iudifferont to the society o( ladies. “ At 
parties lie site talking on art and war with old 
men, and takes no notice of the fair who are 

( lining to dance with him.” Extracts from these 
otters used to bo shown to tho Qnoon, and it is 
notcortain that Prince Albert’s callousness to the 
fascinations of German ladies constituted a 
blemishin her opinion. But sho was sorry that he 
had no inclination towards politics ; and about 
a year before her botrothal she had hailed it as 
a piece of good news that the Prince had at 
last begun to road his Augsburg Gazette with 
proper assiduity. 

Baron Stockmar was sont to England in 
January, 1810, as representative of Prince Albert 
to settle tiro treaty of marriage and to make 
arrangements for the Prince’s future household. 
But now tho Court’s quarrel with the Tories in 
1839 brought disagreeable consequences. The 
Queen's announcement of her betrothal was made 
in tho House of Lords on the 16th of January before 
a brilliant assemblage of the most eminent people 
in tho land, and it was, of course, enthusias¬ 
tically received. It was pretty to see the maiden 
Queen read her declaration, with downcast eyes, 
in a faltering voice, and, when she spoke of her 
love and hopes of happiness, there was such lusty 
cheering amons the Peers and such waving of 
Peeresses’ handkerchiefs that it might have been 
thought all the preliminaries to the marriage 
would lie settled by both the great political 
parties in porfoct concord. Yet, wfion the 
Government proposed that Prince Albert should 
rocoivo an annuity of £60,000, amendments were 
moved for reducing that sum, and the Tories 
unexpectedly revealed themselves ns rigid 
economists. The fault of this lay with Lord 
Melbourne. The proposals of his Government 
were in accordance with precedent, for in the 
cases of the last throe Queens Consort and in 
that of Prince Leopold the allowance had been 
£50,000 ; but the Opposition leaders should have 
been judiciously approached before the motion 
for tho grant was publicly made. Lflrd Melbourne 
had neglected to consult them ; and ho gave 
offence to tho Tories by not describing Prince 
Albert as a Protestant Prince. The Dube of 
Wellington denounced this omission, reviving 
the old charge that the Ministry were bidding for 
the Irish Catholic vote ; and ouco more, the sus- 

f ieicn about Popery cutting abroad, Lord 
'almorston was obliged to ask Stockmar for 
assuranco that Prince Albert did not belong to 
any set of Protestants whose rules might prevent 
his taking tho Sacrament according to tho ritual 
of tho English Church. He getan answer couched 
in somewhat ironical terms to the effect that 
Protestantism owed its existence in a measure to 
the House of Saxony, from which the Prince 
descended, seeing that this House and that of the 
Landgrave of Hesse had stood quite alone against 
Europe in upholding Luther and his cause. Even 
this was not considered satisfactory, for certain 
high churchmen held that a Lutheran was a 
“dissenter,” and that the Prince Bhouhl be 
asked to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Other uneasy people doubted whether tho Queen 
could constitutionally swear at the altar to 
“ obey ” a foreign prince ; and wanted to have a 
Bpecial form of marriage service composed for 
her. 

Much needless pain was given to the Queen by 
tho angry temper shown in these discussions oa 
tho lTinee’s religion and his budget, and more 
especially on those concerning his future status 
as an Englishman. It was out of tho question 
that the Prince should receive tho title of King 
Consort; but the Queen naturally desired that 
her husband should bo placed by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment in a position which would secure to him 
precedence, not only iu England, but in forcipi 
Courts. Lord Melbourne sought to effect this by 
a clause introduced in a Naturalization Bill ; 
but, having mismanaged ovnry detail of the 
business, he found himself obliged to drop the 
clause on the understanding that tho Queen 
should coufar what precedence she pleased by 
letters patent. This was a lame way out of the 
difficulty, for the Queen could only confer preco- 
donco within her own realms, whereas an Act of 
Parliament bostowingthe titlo of Prince Consort 
would have made the Prince’s right to rank above 
all Royal Imperial Highnesses qnito clear, and 
would have left no room for such disputes ae 
afterwords occurred when foreign princes chose 
to treat Prince Albert as having more courtesy 
rank m his wife's kingdom. On the Prince’s 
Annuity Bill the Government sustained a severe 
defeat. An amendment moved by Air. Hume 
for reducing tho allowance to £21,000 was nega¬ 
tived : but the amendment of Colonel Sibthorp— 
a politician of no great repute—for making the 
annuity £20,000 was carried against Ministers 
by 202 votes to 168, tho Tories and Radicals going 
into the same lobby and many Ministerialists 
taking no part in the division. All this morti¬ 
fied Prince Albert exceedingly and gave him a 
poor idea of tho welcome that awaited him in 
England. Ilia misgivings increased and were 
mingled with irritation when he learned that he 
was not to bo allowed to appoint his own secre¬ 
tary, but must accept the services of Mr. Anson, 
who had formerly been Lord Melbourne's secre¬ 
tary. Ho was destined to get on very well with 
this gentleman, who had a round mind and s 
round face, with nothing ungular about him, but 
at first ho considered it an uffront that a stranger 
should be forced upon him, and it required 
nothing less than the heartiness of tho public 
greeting vouchsafed when ho landed at Dover 
four days boforo tho wedding to cheer him again 
about his prospocts. Lord Melbourne assured 
him that what had happened was “ only the 
result of high party feeling and must not bo taken 
as a mark of personal antipathy. ’’ and tho Duke 
of Wellington strovo to atone for Tory ungracious¬ 
ness by agreeing, and, indeed, ndvisiDg, that the 
Princo should to appointed a Field-Marshal : — 
“He must wear a red ooat at his wedding,” said 
tho Duke, “ otherwise the peoplo won't believe 
he’s English.” 

The Queen's marriage was solemnized on the 
10th of February, 1840, in tho Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s. Only once boforo had there been a 
wedding of an English Queen; but tho espousals 
of Mary to Philip of Spain in the Cathedral of 
Winchester, in sight of a sullen crowd who 
loathed tho hridegroom and felt small love for 
tho bride,were things not to bo remembered on the 
really auspicious day when Victoria and All>ert 
were united. The joint ages of the young pair 
hardly reached to 40 years. Tho Quoon loved 
with a full heart as humbler brides do, sigh¬ 
ing that she could not share all her Koval digni¬ 
ties with the man of her choice ; and the Prince 
tors himself with a gallant mien, not arrogant 
hut manful, looking worthy of his bride’s worship 
and the nation’s confidence. The one regret of 
the London people was that a ceremony so fair 
did not taka plsoo in Westminster Abbey ; 
for Holbein's small chapol in St. James’s 
was ill-suited for a groat display. However, all 
that was seen or heard of tho wedding pleased 
tho people well. Tho Qncon was dressed entirely 
in articles of British manufacture. Her dress 
wasof Spitalficlds silk; her veil of Honiton lace ; 
her ribbons esme from Coventry : oven her gloves 
had been wade in London of English kid—ft novel 
:hing in days when tho French had a monopoly 
in the finer kinds of closes. A humourist has 
uoticod that there are changing fashions oven in 
the bohaviour of brides at the altar. In these davs 
brides are expected to look cheerful, but at the 
period wbon Bulwcr-Lytton, Mr*. Norton, and 
Lady Blossington were popular novclists.no bride 
could decorously avoid shedding tears in abun¬ 
dance, and the Quoon failed not, to confcrm to 
nsago in this respect, though she folt very happy. 
One cannot better describe the effect of her 
marriage than in the words of Lady Lyttoltoo, 
one of tho Bedchamber Ladies, who wrote a fow 
days after tho wedding, “ Tbo Queen’s look sod 
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manner were very pleasing ; her eyes much 
swollen with tears, but grout happiness on her 
countenance ; and her look of confidence and 
comfort at tho Prince when they walked away as 
man and wife was very pretty to boo. I under¬ 
stand sho is in extremely high spirits since. 
Such a new thing for her to dare to be unguarded 
in conversing with anybody ; and with her frank 
and fearless nature, the restraints she has 
hitherto undergone with everybody must Lave 
been most painful.” 

THE QUEEN AND PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS. 

From the time of her marriage the Queen began 
Intake a really active part in tho affaire of State. 
Previously, her Ministers hail tried to spare her 
all disagreeable and fatiguing business. Death 
warrants were not submitted to her signature, 
and though she spent an hour or two every morn¬ 
ing writing her name on public documents, these 
wero8eldom read to her, nor did she ask to be in¬ 
formed of their contents. Lord Melbourne saw 
her every day, whether sho was in London or at 
Windsor, and he used to explain all current busi¬ 
ness in abenevolont,chatty manner, which offered 
a pleasant contrast to the stylo of his two prin¬ 
cipal colleagues, Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston. 

Lord John was never a lady’s man. nis natural 
kindliness was conoealed under a somewhat sour 
air ; the tone of his voice was piping and dicta¬ 
torial. He was always in earnest alout trifles. 
Lord Palmerston was a pernjlc.ur. Handsome, 
affable, well-dressed, and cool, there was a point 
of irony in his tone as if he felt he were playing 
a comedy in talking to the Queen about serious 
things which a girl of her age could not be ex¬ 
pected to understand, and in a sking her for an 
approval which she dared not refuse. Lord Mel¬ 
bourne always guarded himself against the pre¬ 
sumption of seeming to expect approval ns a 
matter of course. The words “ Your Majesty ” 
sounded on his lips much like “ Mv dear,”‘but 
when the Queen had given assenttohisproposals 
he showed the same kind of pleasure us a fond 
guardian who is glad to find his ward in harmony 
with him. Lord Melbourne failed as a party 
leader, but not as a Queen’s Minister, and it 
may he questioned whether a statesman of firmer 
mould would have succeeded so well as he did in 
making rough pi aces smooth for Prince Albert. Lord 
John Russoll and Lord Palmerston were jealous 
of the Prince’s interference—and of King Leopold’s 
and Baron Stockmar’s exercised through him—in 
State affairs ; but Lord Melbourne took the com¬ 
mon-sense view that a husband will control his 
wife whether people will it or not. Ho did not 
object to the Prince being present when he opened 1 
his despatch-box before the Queen ; and. knowing 
what soreness existed in her Majesty’s mind 
against tho Tories, ho strove to mollify the 
Prince’s feelings towards a party who might soon 
como to office. In this he behaved admirably, 
and ho displayed wisdom, though the Royal 
pair hardly appreciated it at the time, in desir¬ 
ing that tho Queen should retain tho Baroness 
Lohzen as her private secretary. The Duchess of 
Kent after her daughter’s marriage retired tc 
Ingostro House, Belgrave-square, and the Queen 
gave the Baroness some hints—but timidly, for 
she was still afraid;of this restless lady — thatsho 
might retire too on a pension, resigning her soerc- 
taryshiptoPrinco Albert. Lord Melbourne thought, 
however, that the office of private secretary held 
by a prince would seom to the public too much 
like a Secretaryship of State, and would in any 
case bring the Queen’s Consort into relations 
neither dignified nor agreeable with all sorts of 
people. A great part of a secretary’s busi¬ 
ness consists m writing refusals to importunate 
requests. To confer on Prince Albeit 
every hononr that the Crown could bestow, 
and to let him make his way gradual!} 
into public favour by his own tact was the advice 
which Lord Melbourne gave ; and the Princo aete« 
upon it so well, avoiding every appearance ol 
intrusion and treating men of nil parties and 
degrees with urbanity, that within five months ol 
his marriage he obtained a signal mark of the 
public confidence. In expectation of the Queen’s 
Incoming a mother a Bill was introduced into 
Parliament providing for the appointment of a 
Regent in case the Queen, after giving birth to a 
child, died before her son or daughter came of age. 
Prince Albert was named sole Regent, and the 
Bill passed both Houses with only one dissentient 
voice— that of tho querulous Whig Duke of 
Sussex, who was displeased that his own fancied 
claims should have teen ignored. 

ATTEMPTS ON THE QUEEN’S LIFE. 

The Regency Bill had been hurried on in con- 
soquonco of the attempt of a crasy pot-boy, 
Edward Oxford, to take tho Queen’s life. Cm 
tho ICth of June, 1840, the Queen and Frince 
Albert wore driving up Constitution-hill in an 
open carriage, when Oxford fired two pistols, the 
bullets from which flew, it is said, closo by the 
I’rinoo’s head. Ho was arrested on the spot, 
and when his lodgings wore soarched a quantity 
of powder and shot was found, with tho rules of 
a secret soeioty, called “ Young England," whose 
members were pledged to moot, “ carrying swords 
and pistols and wearing crapo masks.” These 
discoveries raised tho sunuisu that Oxford was 
the tool of a widespread Chartist conspiracy — or, 
ns tho Irish pretended, of a conspiracy of Orange¬ 
men to set tho Dukc-of Cumberland on tho Throne 
—aiidwhilotheso delusions were fresh,they threw 
well-disposed persons into a paroxysm of loyalty. 
Even tho London street degs, as Sydney Smith 
said, joined with O’Connell in barking “ God 
save the Queen.” For several days, whenever 
tho Quoon and tho Prince drove out, they were 
escorted by hundreds of ladies snd gentlemen on 
horseback, who served as a bodyguard, while 
Urge and sympathizing crowds in tho streets 
cheered uproariously. Oxford seems to havo 
been actuated by a incro craving for notoriety ; 
but it may no doubted whether the jury 
who tried him did right to pronounce his 
acquittal on the ground of insanity. He 
feigned madnos* nt Lis trial, but during tho 40 
years of his subsequent confinement at Bedlam 
iie talked and actod liko a rational being, and 
when ho was at length roloasod and sunt to 
Australia ho earned bis living there ns a house 
painter, and used to declare that be had never 
been mad at all. His acquittal was to lie 
deprecated as establishing a dnngerous precedent 
in regard to outrages on the Sovereign. It was 
always Princo Albert’s opinion that if Oxford had 
been flogged tho attempt of Francis on tho Quoon 
in 1812 and of I3osn in the samo year would never 
ha voboon perpetrated. After tho attempt of Bean 
—who was a hunchback, really insane—Parlia¬ 
ment passed a Bill empowering Judges to ortlor 
whipping asa punishment for those who molested 
tho Quoon ; but somehow this salutary Aot was 
never enforced. In 1860 a half-pay officer named 
Pate assaulted tho Queen ly striking her with a 
stick, »ndcrushing her bonnet ; ho was sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation ; but the Judge, 
Baron Alderson. excused him tho flogging. In 
1869 an Irish lad, O’Connor, was sentenced to 18 
months’ imprisonment and a whipping for pre¬ 
senting a pistol at the Queen, with a potition, in 
St. James *-p»rk, but this time it was tho Qucon 
herself who privately remitted tho corporal pun¬ 
ishment. and she oven pushed clemency te the 
length of sending her aggressor to Australia at her 
own oxponso. The series of attempts on the 
Queen wns closed in 1882 by another Irishman, 
Maclean, who Bred a pistol at her Majesty as she 
was leaving tho Great Western Railway Station 
at Windsor. He, liko Boon, was a genuine mad¬ 
man, and was relegated to Broadmoor. 


So monarch was so often attacked by assassins 
as Louis Philippe, King of tho Fronoh ; ami 
amongst all tho letters of condolence and con¬ 
gratulation whiohtho Queen received from abroad, 
after Oxford’s attempt, his were the most feeling. 
Ho and his gentle Queen Mario Arodlie both 
wrote with unqpnventional warmth, and their 
oxpressionsof goodwill wore most welcome, com ins 
at a time when the relations between France and 
Engl and were perilously strained. The year 1840 
was, in fact, nearly marked by a war between the 
two countries, owing to M. Thiers’s policy in 
Egypt. Encouraging Mehemet Ali in his revolt ■ 
against tho Sultan, the French Prime Minister 
—a turbulent little man—aimed at making Egypt 
independent, so that France might have a mari¬ 
time ally in the Mediterranean—in other words, 
ho wished to transform Egypt into a French de¬ 
pendency. This could not be endured. Lord 
Palmerston, giving plain expression to tho sonti- 
ments of this country, declared that tho mistress 
of India could not .suffer France to be mistress 
of tho highway to the Indian seas ; and on the 
15th of July a treaty was signod in London 
between Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia on the ono hand and the Porto on the 
other for a joint protectorate of the latter country. 
Mehemet Ali refusing to submit, operations were 
at once commenced against him by land and sea. 
Beirut was bombarded and taken ; Siilon and 
St. Jean d’Acro yielded to the allied forces under 
English command, and tho Sultan’s rebellious 
vassal was soon glad to make pence on condition 
of being allowed to retain an hereditary Khedi- 
vate. At all this tho French were deeply 
mortified. M. Thiers, full of bluster, asked tho 
Chambers for credits to build fortifications round 
Paris ; and, availing himself of the permission 
gran ted by thoBritish Government for the transfer 
of Napoleon’s remains from St. Helena, he en¬ 
deavoured to foment a chauvin fury against Eng¬ 
land by preparing a pompous reception for the 
dead Emperor. His success in reviving tho tcVe 
Napoliotwnne had ono unexpected result, for 
it emboldened Prince Louis Napoleon, who 
had been living as a refugee in London, 
to make a descent upon Boulogne. Starting 
from the Thames on the 6th of August in the 
City of Edinburgh steamer the prince, with 68 
followers, landed in France, distributed procla¬ 
mations among the people, and made a ludicrous 
exhibition of a live eagle perched on his 
shoulder—this imperial bird being kept steady 
by a string tied round his foot, and by a pieoe of 
bacon set for his refreshment in the brim of the 
prince’s hat. The self-styled Emperor and his 
band of adventurers excited some dismay among 
the Boulonnais. They were all captured, how- 
over, and Louis Napoleon was soon afterwards 
shut up in tho fortress of Ham under a sentence 
of imprisonment for life. So little was it thought 
then that the prince’s mad ambition would ever 
make him ruler of France and an honoured guest 
at the English Court that his escapade was 
generally spoken of in London as having been 
promoted by Stock Exchange speculators playing 
for a fall on French Funds. Such as it was, 
however, the affair helped to bring about the 
downfall of M. Thiers and a reconciliation 
between England and France. 

Exercising for the first time her private influence 
as a peace-maker, the Queen sent Louis-Philippe 
a friendly letter (which some years later found its 
way into the hands of Napoleon III.), conveying 
her regrets that “ the foolish young Bonaparte ” 
should have planned his expedition on English 
soil, and assuring tho French King of her desire 
to maintain an entente cordiale with him. On 
many occasions after this, the Queen smoothed 
away the asperities of official intercourse by 
private letters of this kind ; and who can tell 
how much trouble she prevented by those womanly 
good offices, always sanctioned by her Ministers, 
and sometimes undertaken at their request to 
extricate them from delicate passes ? It is 
obvious that Lord Palmerston could not have 
written in the terms which the Queen used at her 
uncle Leopold’s suggestion, nor would a formal 
communication ooming from him hove had the 
same weight with a parvenu King who attached 
more value to tho personal friendship of the 
British Queen than Ito the good opinion of her 
Government. Louis-Philippe answered in graceful 
language, and this enabled King Leopold to step 
m as mediator. Ho was Louis-Philippe’s son-in- 
law, having married the good and winsome Prin¬ 
cess Mario d’Orloans, and his sagacious sense 
was held in respect at the Tuileries. He persuaded 
Louis-Pliiiirpo to resist M. Thiers’s warlike 
plans and the Minister, having angrily resigned, 
found to hia mortification that France acquiesced 
rather gladly in his overthrow. M. Guizot was 
then summoned from tho embassy in London, 
and entered upon a premiership which was to 
‘Just for tho remainder of the King’s reign ; and 
which, as regards England, inaugurated a period 
it amicable relations, to be only disturbed by the 
disagreeable affair of the Spanish marriages. 

BIRTH OF TIIE PRINCESS ROYAL 

The birth of the Princess Royal occurred a few 
weeks after peace had been happily secured by 
the Queen’s intervention. The event, removing 
King Ernest of Hanover from the position of hoir- 
presumptive to the British Crown, was a subject 
of loud congratulations to the people ; and 
nothing happened after the confinement to give 
the nation a moment’s uneasiness as to the 
mother’s health or the baby’s. A scare was 
occasioned at Buckingham Palace, however, 
when tho little Princess was a fortnight old, 
owing to the intrusion of the celebrated “ Boy 
Jones ’’ who was found concealed under abed in 
the Royal nursery. This disagreeable lad, at 
first suspected of u design to kidnap the Queen’s 
baby, was examined before tho Privy Council, 
but as it appeared that ho had no evil intent, he 
was handed over to a magistrate to be imprisoned 
for three months as a vugubond. Jones had a 
mania for puluco-Lroaking. Three times he 
effected a clandestine entry into the Queen’s 
residence, and twico ho managed to spend several 
days there. By day he conoealed himself in 
cupboards or under furniture, and by night he 
groped his way into tho Royal kitchen to eat 
whatever lie could find. After his third capture 
in March, 1841, he coolly boasted that he had lain 
under a sofa, and listened to a private conversa¬ 
tion between the Queen and Prince Albert This 
third time ho was not punished, but sont to soa, 
and turned out very well. There must have boon 
good in him, for ho snubbed a newspaper reporter 
intent on tapping him, by saying proudly : — 
.'* Not one guinea nor ten would uiabo mo toll you 
things that wasn’t meant to bo known.” Old Mr. 
Black, of tho Morning Chronicle, iu whoso service 
the reporter was, remarked upon this :—“ You 
should havo offered the guinea to Jones’s sister, 
and left her to do tho wheedling.” 

indirectly tho Boy Jones was the moans of 
doing some good, for no called nublio attention to 
tho careless attendance, untidiness, and waste 
that prevailed in the Royal Household. 1'liiB 
strengthened Princo Albort’e hands in trying to 
carry out sundiy domestic reforms, which wore 
being stoutly resisted by vested interests. The 
ltoyul residences and grounds used to be under 
the control of four different officials, tho Lord 
Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, tho Master of 
the Horse, and tlio Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. Baron Stockmar, describing tho confusion 
fostered by this state of things, said :— 

The Lord Steward find* tho fuel sad lays ths (Ire ; 
the Lord Chamborlala lights it. The Lord Chamber¬ 
lain provides the lamps ; the Lord Steward must 
elean, trim, and light them. The inside cleaning of 
windows ho longs to the Lord Chamberlain's department, 
but the outer part* must be attended to by the Office of 
Woods and Forests, so that windows remain dirty 
unless tbo two departments can come to an under¬ 
standing. 


The Boy Jones had found hia way into Bucking- 

ham Palace because there was no responsible 
authority to which all servants looked for orders ; 
and if he had been a little bolder he might havo 
billotod himself upon same ni06S in the Palace 
without anybody being qualified to ask him what 
his businoss was. Ample as the Quocn’s income 
looked in figures, it hardly sufficed to cover 
expenditure when no disbursements could be pro¬ 
perly checked. Prince Albert going over the Lord 
Steward’s accounts once found an item of 35s. a 
week for “ Red Room wine.” After a patient 
investigation, sulkily hindered at every step, lie 
ascertained that a certain chamber at Windsor 
had been temporarily used during George III.’s 
reign as a guard-room, and fivo shillings a day 
had been allowed to provido wine for the officeron 
guard. The chamber had long ceased to bo a 
guard-room, but the item for wine still figured in 
the cellarage accounts anil formed one of tho 
perquisites of a half-pay officer, who enjoyed the 
sinecure of under-butler. This officer was much 
shocked when he was offered tho alternative of 
renouncing his wino money or doing duty as 
butler ; and, of course, the sympathies of other 
sinecurists were all on his side. Even after Jones’s 
freak had set all the world laughing at the mis¬ 
rule of the Palace, it took Prince Albert four 
years of firmness and diplomatising to bring the 
Queen’s home under tho efficient control of a 
Master of the Household. This was finally done, 
according to a plan of Baron Stockmar’s in 1846, 
while Sir Robert Pool was Premier ; and the 
Queen’s Palaces were always from that time such 
models of good management that several foreign 
Monarchs took pattern by them in reorganizing 
their own households. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL'S MINISTRY. 

Sir Robert Peel succeeded Lord Melbourne in 
1841. Lord Palmerston’s spirited policy in the 
East had not redeemed the many failures of his 
colleagues. There was war with Afghanistan to 
combat Russian influence, war with China about 
the opium trade ; commercial distress at home. 
Deficits of nearly two millions had appeared in 
the Budgets year after year, and alarmists, 
seeing every imaginable article taxed, work scarce, 
wages low and the price of food rising, talked of 
national bankruptcy. In May, Sir Robert Peel 
moved a vote of want of confidence which was 
only defeated by a majority of one ; and upon 
this tho Queen was advised to dissolve Parlia¬ 
ment. The general election that followed proved 
how completely tho Whigs had lost their popu¬ 
larity, for they returned in a minority of <6, 
and, being at once worsted in a division on the 
Address, Lord Melbourne resigned. 

The Queen was affected to tears at parting with 
him. She had experienced nothing but kindness 
at his hands ; and she naturally felt some anti¬ 
pathy towards Sir Robert Peel, and some fear of 
him. Peel was quite as kind a man as Mel¬ 
bourne, but with different manners. A French 
Minister being asked by a lady to do her some 
great service gallantly replied :—“ Si e’est pos¬ 
sible, o’est d4jb fait ; si e’est impossible, cela se 
fora.” This would have been Melbourne’s way. 
Pool before acceding to a request would, with 
mellifluous pomposity, discuss its pros and cons. 

“ There was much to say for this course, and as 
much for that other ; on the whole, he would not 
be prepared to state but that, having regard toall 
circumstances, ho felt justified as her Majesty’s 
constitutional adviser in suggesting that what 
she desired might, with propriety, be done.” 
Peel was a great man for precedents, and, if 
obliged to do anything original, always hoped 
that his action might not be held to constitute a 
precedent. When tho Queen got to understand hie 
mannerisms, and saw how excellent and genial a 
man he was in the main, she liked him much ; 
but to have him aB an adviser after tho courtly 
Melbourne was, at first, like exchanging an 
indulgent guardian for a prosy tutor. Peel, on 
his side, was far from comfortable about the 
reception ho was likely to get from Prince Albert. 
He and his Tory friends had begun privately to 
repent of the support they had given to Colonel 
Sibthorp’s motion for reducing the Prince’s 
annuity, for it had placed them in a position 
repugnant to the traditions of their party. 
Coming to power in triumph they met with no Bed¬ 
chamber difficulties. Tho Whig ladies who had 
held high appointments at Court resigned, and 
their places were filled by others eonnocted with 
Tory families ; but, as may be well imagined, 
these others did not feel very proud of Colonel 
Sibthorp ; all the less so as this gentleman had 
taken to singularizing himself by the most eccen¬ 
tric kinds of motions in Parliament. Prince Albert, 
percoiving there was embarrassment all round, 
set himseif to allay it by exquisite good humour, 
no received Peel in a way that charmed the 
latter ; and his magnanimity met with instant 
reward, for one of the Tory Premier’s first acts 
was to propose that a Royal Commission should 
he appointed to consider the host moans for pro¬ 
moting art and science in the kingdom, ana he 
nominated Prince Albert as President. This 
graceful proceeding was fully appreciated, and 
it had its importance, as roamng out for the 
Prince a set of non-political duties, which he 
ably discharged to the end of his life, doing 
valuable service to this country. Ho was a born 
artist, whose taste for painting and sculpture 
embraced everything that wns well done, without 
predilection for any particular school ; ho was an 
accomplished musician, too, and took an interest 
in all branches of science. It will always ho a 
moot point whether State patronage assists art 
and inventive genius, in their higher develop¬ 
ments, but it may do much to raise tho standard 
of public refinement. The International Exhibi¬ 
tions of 1851 and 1862, tho creation of the Museum 
and Art Department at South Kensington, the 
founding of art schools and picture galleries all 
over tho country, tho spread of musical taste, and 
tho fostering of technical education, may bo 
attributed, more or less directly, to tho Commis¬ 
sion of distinguished men which'began its laboUBg 
under Prince Albert’s auspices. It must bo added 
that tho PrtVice wns careful to bring up all his 
children in tho respect of intellectual work. 
None of them have resembled their Hunovorian 
ancestor in contempt for “ boetry and 
bainting.” 

BIRTH OF THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 

The Queen's second child, the Prince of Wales, 
was born on the fith of November, 1841. He was 
baptized in water brought from the Jordan. King 
Frederick William of Prussia camo to England 
to bolus sponsor,audhis birth “filled tho meaMM 
of the Queen’s domestic happinoss,” as sho said 
in her Speech from tho Throne at tho opening of 
the Session of 1842. But distressing events at 
homo and abroad troubled tho early yoars of the 
future King's life, and made thorn a timo of 
anxious concern for his parents. Tho greatest 
disaster that ever bofell British arms occurred in 
January, 1842, when an army of 4,600 men re¬ 
treating from Kabul was exterminated in the 
Khoard Kabul Pass, with shout 12,000 lot lowers. 
This shocking reverse was justly imputed to tho 
Whigs for their incompetent management of the 
Afghan war ; but their successors inherited the 
charge of pushing on hostilities at a groat cost, 
•o that the disaster might lie swiftly and aniply 
uvengod, us it was inSoptorolxr when General 
Pollock dofoatod AkbarKhan in tho valley of 
Tessoon and lod back a victorious army into Kabul. 
It has been explained how miserable was the 
financial condition of tho country at this date, 
and tbo wnr expenditure niiulo it the more urgent 
to take energetic measures for relieving it. Iu the 
Session of 1842 Sir Robert Pool introduced his 
■liding scale of corn duties, a proposal for an 
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ln©nni*-taxof 7«1. imho pound, ami a new Customs' 
Wnff, which either abolished or greatly lowered 
to* duties on 750 oot of 1,200 nrticles. To make 
Wie national revenue expand by removing tire 
twrdons that weighed nporv manufacture* wa* a 
real stroke of genius, and was recognixod as auoh 
“T all who were not actuated by party passion. 
Parliament and tho country supported tho 
courageous Minister, and Peel was loudly cheered 
in the House of Commons when ho announced that 
the Queen desired it to bo known that sho would 
claimnoexeinptinnfor herself from the income-tax. 
This impost was denounced, however, by Lord 
John Russell as unjust and inquisitorial, aud 
all tho other remedial measures which were to 
confer such benefits on tho kingdom were assailed 
in a like spirit. At the samo time the Whigs, 
gathering instruction from tho financial genius of 
Peel and of his able lieutenant, Gladstone (then 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade), promptly 
began tho came of outbidding their opponents, 
ami thus the agitation was started for a total 
repeal of tho Corn Laws. 

REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS. 

Tho Anti-Corn Law movement kept tho 
country in convulsions for four years, and 
was contemporaneous with the mania for rail¬ 
way speculation. Between these two causes of 
excitement the nation seemed to bo smitten with 
naurosis. On the one hand, people were crying, 
as if famished, for cheap bread ; on tho other, 
millions upon mil Irons of pounds were subscribed 
foe railway schemes. While protection was 
anathematised by tho Anti-Corn-Law League as 
if tho aristocracy and the farmers had sworn a 
parte dt famine to starve tho masses, every man 
appeared to have pocketfuls of monov to risk in 
the most absurd investments, so that any rogue 
alighting from a stage coach with implements for 
surveying a promised line from one village to 
another would turn the heads of squires, fnrmers, 
and publicans, and empty old women's hoard- 
stockings. The Queen looked on with amaze¬ 
ment at the sudden folly which possessed her 
subjects, bub it says much for the simple and 
honest habits which her example had introduced 
jamop.g her entourage that tho tornado of specu¬ 
lation which swept over tho country left the Court 
unscathed. Nobodyeonnectedwith tho Sovereign 
as relation or servant was compromised in any 
at tho disasters which overtook most of tho railway 
promoters and wrecked characters by tho hundreds 
as well as fortunes by the thousand. The crisis 
o*mo in tho autumn of 18-15, when The Times 

r ublishcd a statistical table showing that 
,428 companies had been registered up to 
date (November), and were pledged to the 
Impossible outlay of £701,243,208. Crash after 
crush followed this exposure, amid universal 
panic and wailing. For a while railway 
scrip was not only unsaloablobut not to be parted 
with at a gift. Holders of half-paid-up shares 
resigned themselves to bankruptcy, and men who 
had raved at Parliament for not passing railway 
bills with sufficient speed leaped with joy when 
it happened that the project of their particular 
Company was thrown out, thereby enabling tho 
fconcem to be wound up and the shareholders to 
be discharged from further liability. The cheap 
loaf became a serious desideratum now, and Sir 
Robert Peel suddenly announced his conversion 
to the doctrines of Free Trade. 

A split in the Cabinet and in the Ministerial 
party was the consequence of this unexpected 
political summersault. Peel tendered his resig¬ 
nation, and Lord John Russell was sent for. But 
Lord John could not form an Administration ; so 
Peel resumed office to repeal 'the Com Laws by 
Hie aid of a coalition of Whigs and personal 
adherents. It would be superfluous to revive hero 
the long vexed question as to the political moral¬ 
ity of Pool’s conduct in breaking up his party, 
and remaining in office to pass a measure which 
he had so lately opposed with all his strength. 
On the very day whon the Com Importa¬ 
tion Bill was passed through the House of Lords 
(June 26, 1846), the Protectionists revenged 
themselves upou Peel by coalescing with the 
Whigs to overthrow his Ministry on an Irish 
Coercion Bill. The outgoing Minister spoke with 
dignity and eloquence when ho informed the 
Commons of his resignation :—“ I shall leave a 
name execrated by every monopolist,” ho said, 
“ but it will be remembered perhaps with 
expressions of gratitude by the poor to whom 1 
Shall have given untaxed food.” 

The Queen and Prince Albert were much relieved 
by Peel’s surrender, for it closed an agitation of 
tho kind that always makes Royal personages 
quake. When tho country was in distress, when 
there were bread riots and bankruptcies, alarms 
among landholders and levelling menaces in 
every demagogue’s mouth, tho Queen felt a 
womanly repugnance for festivities ; and yet how 
was she to avoid such things without incurring 
ibo reproach of living meanly to save money ? 
There was a conversation between her and Sir 
Robert Peel on this subject in tho early days of 
the Tory Administration, and tho Queen talked 
of reducing her establishment in order that she 
might give away larger sums in charities. “I am 
afraid the people would only say that your 
Majesty was returning them change for their 
pounds in halfpence,” answered Peel. • Yonr 
Majesty is not perhaps aware that tho most un¬ 
popular person in tho parish is the relieving 
officer, and if tho Queen were to constitute hereelf 
a relieving officer for all the parishes in the king¬ 
dom, sho would find her money go a very little 
wav and sho would provoke more grumbling 
than thanks ” Peel added that a Sovereign 
must do all things in order, not seeking praise for 
doing one particular thing well, but striving to 
set an example in all respects, even m dinner- 
Bivin" Such advico might have sounded liko 
truisms addressod to an experienced monarch, 
but it was not inopportune when conveyed to a 
Queen of 22, with a husband of the same age. 
both of whom read the newspapers, and wondered, 
whether tho vast changes whioh steam and 
electric wires wore working in the world were nob 
point? to modifv all ancient notions as to Royal 
duties. Radicalism was never so flighty as in 
tho dai s when scionte had just begun to make 
men travel, correspond with one another, and 
manufacture in new ways. Tho wisdom of our 
forefathers seemed to bestultifiod, and enthusiasts 
treated all old institutions as if they were worn 
out and objects for ridicule. Thackeray wrote 

his “ Snob Papers,” which were railing attacks 

on all the social conventions inseparable from 
States governed by hereditary rulers ; Dickens in 
his novels never missed a ehanco of laughing at 
a lord ; Groto held that the odor of a peerage wsa 
an insult to a man’s patriotism and understand¬ 
ing ; and many young‘Wliigstout ofoffiee)vroro 
not far from agreeing with the Chartists in <U - 
mandinc triennial Parliaments and manhood 
suffrage? Who would have thought then that in 
60 years the House of Lords would be still up¬ 
standing, and tho Throne more firm than it had 
over boon ? It is easy to see how tho Queen 
must have feared to commit mistakes, and1 what 
caution Prince Albert had to exercise that he 
might do all things in order-that is, satisfy 

economists and Court tradesmen, be hospitable 

without extravagance, charitable with judgment 
and thrifty without earning tho character of a 

^Thcf 0 loading events of tho Queen’s’ life 
during the Leo! Administration must be sot 
down in order. Tho year 1812 was ushered in by 
splendid fries in honour of the king of Prussia, 
who hold tho Prmco of Wales at the font In 
the spring there was a fancy-dress ball at Buck- 
iimham Palaco, which ha* remained momorublo 
owing to tho offence which it gavo to our touchy 
French neighbours. Prince Albert was costumed 
ua Edward 111., tho Queen ns Queen Plulippa, 
mid all tho gentlemen of the Court as Knight* of 
Poictiers. Tho French chose to view this as an 
unfriendly demonstration, Bnd there was some 


Duke of Orleans to figure as William the Con¬ 
queror. 

THE QUEENS FIRST RAILWAY 
JOURNEY. 

Jn June Use Queen took her first railway 
journey, travelling from Windsor to Paddington 
on the Great Western line. Tho Master of the 
Horan, whose business it wan to provide for the 
Queen'*ordinary journeys by road, was much put 
out by this innovation. He marched into the 
station sovcrtil hour* before the start to inspect 
the ongino, as he would hare examined a steed ; 
but greater merriment was occasioned by the 
Queen’scoschman.whoinsisted that,as amatterof 
form.be ought to make believe to drive the engine. 
After some dispute, ho was told that he might 
climb on to the pilot engine which was to precede 
t,he Royal train, and tho good fellow actually did 
this ; but his scarlet livery,white gloves, and wig 
suffered so much from soot and sparks that ho 
made no more foes about his rights in after trips. 
The run to Paddington was successfully accom¬ 
plished, and tho motion of tho train was found 
to be so pleasant that tho Queen readily trusted 
herself to tho railway for a longor journey a few 
weeks latre, when she paid her first visit to Scot¬ 
land. Somo comical incidents marked this tour 
northof the Tweed. The Soettish Archers almost 
oametoblows with a regiment of Dragoona for the 
privilege of guarding the Queen’s person ; mean¬ 
while tho Town Council of Edinburgh, unable to 
imagine that a Sovereign could keep early hours, 
had not assembled to meet her Majesty when she 
entered the city at about 9 in the morning. 
Startled bythe blare of trumpets as they wended 
their way loisurely to the place of meeting, the 
Lord Provost nml Councillors were soon seen 
hurrying, breathless, at the tail of tho Royal 

C ession, with their gowns ballooning behind 
n, and the gibes of their sarcastic fellow- 
townsmen ringing in their ears. Scotland, with 
its noble scenery and warm-hearted people, 
pleased the Queen so well that her resolution of 
buying an estate was formed before sho returned 
to "England, and Sir James Clavko was instructed 
to make inquiries concerning the localities which 
were most healthy. His report led to tho 
Queen's visiting Balmoral in 1848 and to tho 
purchase of the Balmoral estate in 1852, and one : 
need only refer to the Queen’s diary of her 
journeys in Scotland to see what constant enjoy- 
mentsnoderived from her Highland home. Seven 
years before this the estate of Osborne had been 
purchased, in order that tho Queen might have 
a home of her own. Windsor she considered too 
stately and the Pavilion at Brighton too un- 
oomfortable. Tho first stone of Osborne House was 
laid in 1845, and tho Royal Family entered into 
possession in September, 1846. 

In August, 1843, the Queen and Prince Albert 
paid a visit to King Louis Philippe at the 
Gh&teau d’Eu. They sailed from Southampton 
for Trrfport in a yaoht, and, as it happened to 
be raining hard when they embarked, the loyal 
members of the Southampton Corporation re- 
memlxjrodRaleigh, and spread their robes on the 
mound for the Queen to walk over. In 1844 Louis 
Philippo returned the visit by coming to Windsor. 

It was tho first visit ever paid by a King of 
France to a Sovereign of this country, and Louis 
Philippe was much pleased at receiving the 
Order of tho Garter. He said that he did not 
feel that he belonged to the “ Club ” of Euro¬ 
pean Sovereigns until he received this decora¬ 
tion. Tho Tsar Nicholas also visited Windsor in 
1844 (the year in which Prince Alfred, who was 
to marry hisMajosty’sgrand-daughter, was born). 
Tho Queen was not much struck by the hand¬ 
some Russian autocrat. She wrote that she did 
not think him clever, as politics and military 
concerns were the only things in which he took an 
interest. 

In 1845 the Bill for increasing the endowments 
of the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, in 
Ireland,caused Mr. Gladstone to resign the office 
of President of the Board of Trade. When the 
Bill was brought into the House of Lords by tbe 
Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Newcastle asked 
whether the Queen had granted permission to 
propose such a Bill —a question which Lord 
Brougham declared to bo the most unconsti¬ 
tutional he had ever heard in Parliament. 
In the same year, 1846, the Queen at¬ 
tended a grand naval review at Spithcad. 
At no time since the Peace of 1815 had 
there been such a muster of naval strength as 
was displayed on this occasion. A small inci¬ 
dent which occurred at the prorogation of Parlia¬ 
ment by tbe Queen personally in this year— 
namely, the Duke of Argyll’s letting the crown fall 
off the cushion on which he was carrying it— 
caused much clattering of tongues among the 
superstitious. The year 1846 was memorable for 
the victories of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and 
Bobraon, in British India—for which the thanks of 
Parliament were voted—and also for tho affair 
cf the “ Spanish Marriages,” which seriously 
troubled the relations between England and 
Franco. Louis Philippe and M. Guizot had 
planned the marriage of the Duke of Montpensier 
with tho Infanta Louisa of Spain, younger sister 
of Queen Isabella, who, it was thought at tho 
time, was not likely orer to have children. Tho 
intrigue was therefore one lor placing a son of 
tho French King on tho Spanish throne. Lord 
Normanbv, British Ambassador in Paris, was 
instructed to deliver to M. Guizot a formal pro¬ 
test based on the Treaty of Utrecht and on formal 
assurances given by M. Guizot to Lord Aberdeen ; 
at tho same time the Queen wrote privately to the 
Queen of tho French, Marie Amdie, urging the 
many objections to the marriage. This letter 
caused Louis Philippo to write to his daughter 
Mario, Queen of tho Belgians, as follows :— 

1 am inclined to think that the good little Queen 
was os sorry to write the letter as I was to read it. 
But she now sees things only through the spectacles of 
Lord Palmerston, and these distort the truth too often. 
The difference between Palmerston and Aberdeen is 
that the latter wishes to be well with his friends, 
while the former seeks to quarrel with them. 

The marriage took place, but did not yield the 
political results contemplated, for Queen Isabella’ 
had children, and the Duke of Montpensier 
wholly failed to win popularity or influence in 
Spain. But as to Queen Victoria’s intervention 
on this question and on others, these words, 
written by Mr. Gladstone in 1875, may bo 
quoted :— 

Although the admirable arrangements of the Constitu¬ 
tion have now shielded the Sovereign from personal 
responsibility, they havo left ample scope for the 
exercise of direct and personal influence In the whole 
work of government. . . - The Sovereign ** com¬ 

pared with hor Ministers has, because she is the 
Sovereign, the advantage of long experience, wide 
survey, elevated position, and entire disconnexion from 
the bias cf patty. Further, personal and domestic 
relations with the ruliug families abroad give open¬ 
ings in delicate cases for saying more, and saying it 
at once more gently and more efficaciously than could 
ho ventured in the formal correspondence and rude 
contacts of Government. Wo know with how much 
truth, fulness, and decision, and with how much tact 
and delicacy, tho Queen, aided by Prince Albert, took 
a principal part on behalf of tho nation ill the painful 
question of the Spanish Marriages. 

IRISH FAMINE, CONTINENTAL 
REVOLUTIONS, AND CHARTISM. 

Sir Robert Peel’s Administration was succeeded 
by that of Lord John Russell, which was to 
remain in power five years and seven months, al¬ 
though it took office under circumstances which did 
not encourage Ministers to hope that they could 
retain thoir seats for a twelvemonth. The General 
Election of July, 1816, gave the Ministerialists 
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a majority of no more than 25 to 30. Peel's 

abandonment of Protection had, however, thrown 
parties into a ateto of flux, and tho Russell 
Cabinet, without hoing strong or popular, started 
with tho advantage of having n divided Oppo¬ 
sition to copo with. In 1848 the sudden death of 
Lord George Bcntinck deprived the Protectionists 
of their ablest leader, and in 1850 the sudden 
death of Sir Robert Peel removed the only states¬ 
man who could at that time have reorganized tho 
Conservative party._ The long duration of the | 
Rustie'l Administration waa therefore tho result 
of accident, and, so far a* tho death of Peel is 
concerned, of an accident which was a national 
misfortune. Tho main redeeming feature in 
the career of tho Whig Cabinet was the 
energetic nnd yet prudent foreign policy of 
Lora Palmerston, In thoir conduct of homo 
affairs Ministers gavo tho country littlo cause for 
satisfaction. 

The famine in Ireland was tho first nnd 
latest subjoct whioh engaged their attention. 

_iis famine had boon foretold, nnd in tbe 

summer of 1840 a great meeting of Irish landlords 
of both parties wa* held at Dublin to consider 
what remedial measures might bo proposed to 
tho Government. Tho resolutions of the meeting 
wore wisely drown, and ought to have met with 
prompt attention. They were disregarded, ami 
the failure of tho potato crop, following upon n 
bail harvest, brought a fnmine which raged for 
month* with unspeakable horrors. In January, 
1847, tho mortality In tho Irish workhousos 
averaged 1,400 a work. Peasants wore grubbing 
for roots to eat, and were dying by the 
thousand. In some districts the parochial 
authorities could no longor supply coffins tor the 
pauper dead, nnd coroner* gave up holding 
inquests. It was in vain that enormous sums 
wens subscribed by private charity in England, 
and thnt grain-laden vessels were sent over with 
free gifts from America. The relief came too late. 
When the famine was over it was found thst Ire¬ 
land had lost two millions of hor population. 
Starvation, diseases resulting from want, and 
emigration, which drove away shinloads of 
families from the wasted land, had brought 
down the population from 8,000,000 to 6,000,000. 
This is a terrible pago in tho history 
of the United Kingdom. Naturally tho 
exasperation of the Irish was intense, inso¬ 
much that a coroner’s jury in Galway brought in 
a verdict of “ wilful murder ” against Lord 
John Russell for having, by his neglect of duty 
as Prime Minister, caused the death of a starved 
woman. Had Daniel O’Connell not died sud¬ 
denly in May, 1847, the Repeal movement must 
have gathered great force from the famine ; as it 
was, tho demise of this powerful agitator loft the 
Repeal Association without any influential chief, 
and possiblv spared Ireland the miseries of a 
useless revolution. It must be placed on record 
that the conduct of tho Roman Catholic clergy 
was systematically directed towards rousing 
animosities against the English people, instead 
of seeking to promote an honest recognition of the . 
sacrifices which Englishmen and Englishwomen 
of all classes were making to alleviate Irish 
distress. In November the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, as a Roman Catholic, addressed serious 
remonstrances to Dr. M’Hale, Archbishop of 
Tuam, against tho priestly denunciation of land¬ 
lords from the altars of Irish churches—denuncia¬ 
tions which proved the incentive to a great many 
brutal murders. The Archbishop answered with 
sophistical evasions, and the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in general on this occasion 
had a great deal to do with the explosion of 
national anger which greeted the first announce¬ 
ment of Pope Pius IX.’a intention of dividing 
England and Scotland into a number of regular 
aees. 

In February. 1847, Prince Albert was elected 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, his 
competitor being Earl Powis, who only obtained 
112 against 1,790 given to the Prince. In August 
the Queen and tho Prince went on a marine ex¬ 
cursion to the Highlands of Scotland, as to which 
her Majesty wrote “ Our boat entered Fingnl’s 
Cave. It was tho first time the Sovereign of the 
United Kingdom, with the Royal Standard, had 
ever been seen in this place.” In November her 
Majesty opened Parliament, and on this occa¬ 
sion the Queen’s Speech was for the first time 
transmitted to the provinces by telegraph. The 
rate of transmission was 65 letters per minute, 
or 430 words in the hour. 

The year 1848, which shook so many Con¬ 
tinental thrones, left that of England unhurt. 
Revolutions broke out in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
Madrid, Rome, Naples, Venice, Munich, Dresden, 
and Pcsth. At one time the entire countries 
from thePo to the Tyrolese Alps, from the Leitha 
to tho Save, and from the Elbe to the Rhine 
Were in arms. Everywhere misgoverned popula¬ 
tions were making frantic attempts to destroy 
Absolutism, and force upon their rulers the 
Charter which had been promised in 1830 and 
afterwardsretracted. Louis Philippe was driven 
from the throne of France (a victim to M. Guizot’s 
high-handed rule), Pius IX. had to fly from Rome, 
Ferdinand of Austria and Louis of Bavaria were 
compelled to abdicate, the King Of Naples and 
the Grand Dukes of Tuscany, Modena, and 
Parma had to give way before triumphant re¬ 
bellions. In Paris, Venice, and Rome the Re¬ 
public was proclaimed, Hungary declared itself 
independent of Austria, and Posen tried to 
throw, off the yoke of Prussia. Nevertheless, the 
vear ended badly for the popular cause. Mis¬ 
directed in some places, having but superficial 
strength in others, the revolutionary movements 
were carried to excesses whiehprovokod reactions. 
The victories of Radetsky in Lombardy, those of 
Windiachgraetz in Vienna and Prague, and of 
tho Russians under Paskewitch in Bohemia, the 
crushing of the German insurrections by Prince 
William of Prussia, and the annihilation of the 
Communist forces in Paris by Cavaignao left 
Europe prostrate once more at the feet of in¬ 
furiated Emperors, Kings, and Ministers. Im¬ 
placable reprisals set in. and England became 
the refuge for thousands of foreigners flying from 
Court-martial sentences of hanging, shooting, or 
imprisonment. 

The foreign policy of Lord Palmerston during 
this time of trouble was, of course, attacked in a 
party spirit, and Mr. Disraeli was especially 
vehement and sarcastic about it ; but it was a 
wise policy, worthy of tho great traditions of 
England. Lord Palmerston spoke up wherever 
he could tor oppressed populations and nationals 
ties, and this hedid without ever espousing causes 
which were merely those of agitators. He was no 
more on the side of the Paris Communists than ho 
was on that of the “ butcher ” Haynau. Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli twitted him with advising all Sovereigns to 
adopt the British Constitution, but tho Sove¬ 
reigns to whom ho recommended Constitu¬ 
tionalism would havo found it all the better foe 
thorn if they had taken his advice. Many of 
those who would not listen to him soon had occa¬ 
sion to rue it, and the young Qneen of Spainwas 
of the number. In March, 1848, our Minister at 
Madrid, Sir Henry Bulwer, received his pass- 
ribrt nnd was ordered to leave Spain within 48 
hours, owing to a despatch which he had de¬ 
livered to the Duke de Sotomayor. The despatch 
was full of well-meant advice which the Spanish 
Government was too proud to accept, but the 
course of events in Spain during the ensuing 20 
years, which ended with Queen Isabella’s over¬ 
threw, offered ft sufficient justification for Iiord 
Palmerston’s timely though despised warning. 

In England nothing worso occurred in the way 
of attempted revolution than some noisy Hi artist 
meetings, and some riots for purposes of plunder 
in Lancashire nnd Glasgow. A monster demon¬ 
stration which was announced for the 10th of April 
caused much nlnrtn in London, for the Chartist* 
apnko of marching 100,000 strong from Kenning- 
ton-common to tho House of Commons and pre¬ 
senting a petition covered with live millions of 
signatures. The militaiy defence of the principal 


public building* "in tho"metropolis waV Intrusted 
to tho Duka of Wellington, but 250,000 specially 
enrolled constables undertook to protect private 
property, nnd this imposing array of citizens 
forming the army of order, redncod the Chartist' 
affair to a Casco. Not more than 25,000 persona 
gathered on Konnington-commnn, and most of 
these assembled to make fun. Tho Chartist 
leaders quarrelled ; their big petition would not 
fit into a cab and had to bo perched on a truck j 
ita transit through the street* rained laughter, 
and laughter greeted it again when it wn« rolled 
up tho floor of the nouse of Commons. Tho fact 
is that the tiroes were not propitious for any law¬ 
less movement* in England. The Queen was 
popular, the repeal of the Coen Laws had removed 
a griovanco which, whether real or imaginary, 
had l«en severely felt, and, besides this, the dis¬ 
turbances on the Continent, by Fringing all 
industry abroad to a standstill, had set English 
factories working nt a double and treble rate. 

Work neing plentiful and wages high, the manu¬ 
facturing classes looked askance at theChartists. 
whose loaders had indeed no claim to publio 
confidence. If thoir programmo of political reform 
sec ms moderate to-day, it must 1* remembered that 
the reasonableness of political demands depends 
not on their wording, but on the manner in 
which they are urged. The men who clamoured for 
manhood suffrage, vote by hallot.and triennial or 
annual Parliaments would hare shouted for 
something clso if they had obtained all that they 
pretended to want. For all this tho good sense 
shown by tho mass of the nation in resisting a 
hollow agitation, and the loyalty generally dis¬ 
played towards the Queen nt’ n time when all 
the Monarchs of the Continent were at war with 
their subjects, lent a magnificent prostige abroad 
both to English loyalty and to the free institu¬ 
tions of England. Who knows wlint might have 
been the fate of Universal Liberalism hod Eng¬ 
land been carried along bythe revolutionary torrent 
of 1848 ? But by demonstrating on the contrary 
that liberty and order can flourish together the 
nation did incalculable good for the progress in 
other nations. In the words of Kossuth, “ The 
torch remained burning in England when there 
was darkness all around, but that one torch was 
enough to rekindle many lights.” 

Tho Queen and Prince Albert were affected in 
many private ways by the events abroad. Panic- 
stricken Princes wrote to them for political 
assistance or pecuniary aid. Louis Philippe, 
who had been so contemptuously arrogant towards 
the English Court a year before his fall, came to 
our shores almost destitute, nnd the Queen 
employed Sir Robert Peel as her intermediary 
for providing him with money to meet his imme¬ 
diate wants. Subsequently Claremont was 
assigned to the- exiled Royal Family of Franco 
as a residence. During a few weeks of 1848 Prince 
William of Prussia found an asylnm in England, 
and very little must he have thought at that 
time, when ho had scarce escaped from mob- 
lynching, that ho would ever be German Emperor. 

Most strange were the ups and downs of that 
mcmocablo year when Prince Louis Napoleon, 
who had been lodging in King-street, St. James’s, 
almost at his wits’ ends for money, was suddenly 
called backtoFranco as President of the Republic 
preparatory to becoming Emperor. 

It is a pity that the Government’s Irish policy 
at this period reflected so little of the pood sense 
which was being displayed by the British nation 
at large. Coercive measures so-called—that is, 

Acts for compelling tho Irish to obey the law like 
other people—had been passed in the two previous 
Sessions of Parliament, but they were applied 
with a lax hand, and incitements to sedition were 
most weakly tolerated. Insurrectionary rifle clubs 
were formed, arms were openly sold under the 
eyes of the police, men were drilled by moonlight 
with the cognizance of the authorities, and all 
this while newspapers like the United Irishman, 
the Nation, and tho Irish Felon were denouncing 
tho Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Clarendon, as n 
man who deserved hanging. Agrarian murders and 
outrages wece rife, and it is a matter for surprise 
that the revolutionary preparations flagrantly 
carried on by John Mitcbcl, Smith O’Brien, 
Meagher, and others led only to the ridiculous 
Mirny at WidowCormack's house nt Rallingarry. 
tt might have been better for Ireland, and for Eng¬ 
land, if this affray had been worse, in order that 
English statesmen might have been frightened 
once and for all into governing Ireland with an 
even firmness instead of by fits and starts of 
severity and over-indulgence. 

However, when Parliament was prorogued in 
September, after a Session of ten months—the 
longest on record—Ireland was reputed fairly 
quiet, insomuch that the Queen and Prince Albert 
were advised to visit the island in the following 
year. They sailed from the Isle of Wight (August, 

1849) accompanied by tho little Princess Royal 
»nd the Prince of Wales, and landed at the Cove 
»i Cork, whioh from that day was renamed 
Queenstown. Tho reception was enthusiastic, and 
so was that at Dublin. “ Such a day of jubilee,”' 
wrote The Times, “ such a might of rejoicing, has 
never been beheld in the ancient capital of Ireland 
since first it arose on the banks of the Liffey.” 

Tho Queen was greatly pleased and touched. 

She says in her diary “ It waa a wonderful 
and striking scene, such masses of human beings, 
so enthusiastic, so excited, and yet such 
perfect order maintained—a never-to-be-forgotten 
scone when one reflected how lately the country 
had been in open revolt and under mnrtial 
law.” 

The project of establishing a Royal residence 
in Ireland was often mooted at this time, but 
the Queen's advisers never urged it with sufficient 
warmth. There was no repugnance to tho idea 
on the Queen’s part, but Sir Robert Peel thought 
unfavourably of it as an “empirical ” plan, and 
then the question of expense was always mooted 
as a serious consideration. Lastly, it had to be 
homo in mind that the Queen, Becoming an 
Irish landowner, would have to do as other land- 
owners did—that is, exact fair rents—and submit 
to the consequent odium of ordering eviction* 
when rents were not paid. The scheme waa 
never exactly rejected, but it was again nnd 1 
again shelved until a better time should come. 
Unfortunately that better time never came. It 
may bo remarked that in 1850 it was resolved to 
abolish tho office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and an authoritative announcement was made to, 
that effect by Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons. 

During those yours the Qneon's family waa 
rapidly becoming larger. We have already men¬ 
tioned tho birth of tho Princess Royal (Express 
Frederick) on November 21. 1840, and tlio Prince 
of Wales on November 9, 1841. Princess Alice 
(afterwards Grand Duchess of Hesso) was born on 
April 25, 1843 ; Prineo Alfred (afterwards Duke 
of Edinburgh and Duko of Saxo-Cobnrgand Gotha) 
on August 0, 1844 ; Princess Helena (Princess 
Christian) on May 25, 1846 ; Princess Louise 
(Duchess of Argyll) on March 18,1848 ; and Prince 
Arthur (Duko of Connaught) on May 1, 1850. 
This Prince, the third son and seventh child, 
took his Christian; name from hia sponsor, tha 
Duko of Wellington. In this samo month of May, 
1850, and while tho Queen was still indelicate 
health, an assault was committed on her by 
a lunatic named Pato, who struck her a 
heavy blow across tho faco with his can*. 
This event made her Majesty ill, and waa 
tho indirect cause of Sir Robert Pod’s death. 
Returning from Buckingham Palaco, where he 
had called to inquire after tho Queen’s health, 
his horso sttimblod on Constitution-hill, throw 
him heavily, and fell upon him (June 29). Pool 
died on tho 2nd of July, and th® Queen was fora 
time inconsolable. Baron Bunsen writes :—“ Th® 
Queen’s grief is excessive. Sho is in a constant 
flood of tears, and with the greatest difficulty 
could bo prevailed upon to hold tho Lo\vo,which, 
having boon fixod for this day (July 3), could 
not be put off.” 
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PAPAL AGGRESSION. 

The death of Peel made a grout change 
iu tho state of parties. As a result of tho 
split in 1840, Lord Stanley (%ho succeortod to the 
earldom of Derby in 1857) had hecomo loader 
of tho Conservative party, with Mr. Benjamin 
(Disraeli as hia lieutenant, and leader of tho party 
in tilt) Common*. But tho Conservative party was 
att liat time strongly leavened with protectionism, 
sad this was an obstacle to thoir alliance with 
the Pcelites, the small and brilliant hand of 
IVtol’s personal followers, who, Conservatives in tho 
main,were pledged to free trade. Mr. Diaraoli, how¬ 
ever, was probably never heartily anxious that tho 
reconciliation should take place, for there was not 
room in ono party for two suCh men as himself and 
Mr. Gladstone. 'Thepersonal rivalry between tho 
two statesmen was destined to have it distinct 
influence on the political history of the reign. 

By his education, early associations,and natural 
temperament, Mr. Gladstone was more inclined 
towards Toryism than Liberalism. Macau lav 
had called him “ the hope of the stern, unbend¬ 
ing Tories,” and up to 1858 it remained doubtful 
Whether the eloquent disciple of Canning and 
Pool would not kept by his High Church prn- 
plivitios and by hia apparent reverence for the 
enciont landmarks of the Constitution from 
definitely joining tho party which aimed at the 
removal of all religious disabilities uiul at tho 
extension of tho suffrage. Mr. Disraeli, on the 
other hand, was by education a Radical. In 
■peaking fer Conservative principles ho seemed 
for runny years to bo the advocate, holding a 
brief for his party, but not uttering hia convietions, 
and liis efforts in leadership wore apparently 
Jient upon making tho Conservatives relax their 
Opinions for the sake of some supposed party 
advantage. Ho was for long mistrusted by tho 
bulk of those who followed him. 

! The members of the House of Commons sat for 
the first timo in their new Chamber (the present 
House) on the 3d of May,1880. Tho old Houses of 
Parliament had been burned in 1834,and the new! 
palace, built by Sir Charles B any, has remained,in 
apito of all tho criticisms levelled at it, tho most 
imposing architectural monument of tho reign. 

In tho same year, 1850, tho renowned Koh-i-noor) 
diamond was presented to tho Queen by the 
Directors of the East India Company, and 
became ono of the Crown jewels. The Papal 
aggression and tho preparations for the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of 1851 ware tho other principal 
incidents of the twelvemonth. Pius IX. had throe 
years previously announced his intention of 
dividing Great Britain into Roman Catholic Seos : 
but when the Papal edict was at length launched 
it came upon the country like a surprise, and 
caused an amount of public excitement verging 
on exasperation. Tho Church of England, the 
Universities, the Dissenting bodies, all raised 
the cry that tho Protestant ascendency was in 
danger. Indignation meetings were held in every 
comer of the kingdom, petitionswero poured upon 
Parliament, anti-Popery books and pamphlets 
Were issued from the Press in scores, and the 
Ministry felt compelled, under the overwhelming 
pressure of public opinion, to introduce an Eccle¬ 
siastical Titles Bill, the which, as originally 
framed, not only prohibited the use of the new 
ecclesiastical titles in public documents, but 
annulled all bequests and gift* of property made 
to the new Sees or to the titular dignitaries of tho 
samo. This vigorous anti-Papal movement can¬ 
not I* entirely condetnnod a3 an exhibition 
of intolerance. The nation was keenly alive 
to the benefits which England and Scotland 
had derived from religious freedom, and tho 
example of many a foreign country showed 
to what strango misuses the power of Romo 
was being constantly put to check the de¬ 
velopments of political, social, and scientific 
progress. Cardinal Wiseman, the new Archbishop 
of Westminster, might ridicule tho prejudices ol 
English Protestants, but at the time when he was 
arguing in the name of tolerance tho countries 
jn which tho Church of Rome was supremo—that 
is, Austria, Spain, Portugal, tho Kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, the Italian duchies, and the States 
of South America—maintained laws which inter¬ 
dicted Protestants from public worship according 
to their faith, and debarred Protestants from hold¬ 
ing any public office. Tho error of some of the 
Protestant champions in England was that they 
did not place sufficient reliance on tho Protestant 
sturdiness of the people as a mass. In this 
respect the Queen and Prince Albert saw furthei 
than many of tho alarmists. Sincerely religious, 
they both hold “ Low Church ” opinions, and 
discerned that tho Papal aggression was calculated 
to do much good by making the Protestants closo 
up their ranks, stimulating their activity, and 
causing n reaction against the Tract&rian move¬ 
ment. This is what actually happened. Tho 
revival of .o.l, lively f.itb, «ecl relipoue well- 
doing in a multitude of ways, which has brought 
unspeakable boon* to tho country, dates from 
the competition promoted by tho stimulus given 
to High Churchmen by tho Tractarian agitation 
and te Protestant feeling by the Papal aggres- 

I THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

The idea in which the Exhibition of 1851 origi¬ 
nated was in keeping with the religious tolerance 
and with tho large-minded views of human pro¬ 
gress which Prince Albert always evinced. The 
I idea was liis own, but he had to work for its 
realisation against an extraordinary outburst 
of angry expostulations. Every stage in hisprojoct 
was combated. In tho House of Peers, Lord 
Brougham denied tho right of tho Crown to hold 
the Exhibition in Hyde Park ; in tho Commons, 
Colonel Sibthorp prophesied that England would 
bo overrun with foreign rogues and revolutionists, 
who would subvert tho morals of our people, bleu 
their trade secrets from thorn, and destroy their 
faith and loyalty towards their religion and their 
Sovereign. Prince Albert was president of the 
Exhibition Commission, and every post brought 
him abusivo letters, accusing him, as a foreigner, 
of being intent upon the corruption of England. 
Ho was not tho man to bo balked by talk of this 
kind, but quiotly persevored, looking always to 
tho probability that the manufacturing power of 
Great Britain would be quickened by bringing the 
best manufactured products of foreign countnea 
•),- eves of our mechanics and artisans. 
The artistic sense wan at this time almost wholly 
wanting among our people. One day tho Prince 
had u conversation with a groat manufacturer of 
crockery, and sought to convert him to the idea of 
issuing something better then tho eternal willow 
pattern in white with gold, rod, or 
termed the staple of middle-class and lower-class 
domestic chins'! The manufacturer held out that 
now shapes and designs would not ho '^cable , 
but ho was induced te try, and ho did so, with 

such a rapid success that a revolution in the china 

cupboards of England was accomplished from 

* h A*great' difficulty in regard to tho architecture 
and cx^st of tho propeaedVh^ition niilding wa, 
most happily overcome when Mr. Joseph Fasten, 
head garefenor on tho Duke of Devonshire s estate 
at Ch»taworth,suggested that tho building should 
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of a conservatory. The first column was sot up on 
tho 20th of September, 1850, and tho Exhibition was 
opened by the Queen on tho 1st of May 1801. 
Almost every nation in the world had sent ita 
best contribution * in Art and Industry, and the 
opening econo can l*> best described m tho 
Quoon P a own words 

TbA great event ha. taken place- » complete swl 
beautiful triumph-, glorious sod touching »«« 

lhn . 1 shall ever be prowl of for my beloved A bort 
aadrnv country. • • • I neverHyde P.rk look 
m It did-, dense m»*s of eBtbasiartic human bemgs 


So far ni the eye could reach. . . . Tho giimpjoof 

tho transept through the iron gates, tho waving palms, 
flowers, statues, myriads of people filling the gal lories 
and seats around, with tho flourish of trumpets ns we 
entered, gave us n sensation which I can never forget. 
The only event which in tho slightest degree reminded 
mo of this was the Coronation, but this day's festival 
was a thousand times superior. In fact, it is unique 
and cau boar no-comparison for ita peculiarity, beauty, 
and combination of such different and striking object*. 
God bless my dearest Albert ! God bless iny dearest 
oonntry, which has shown itself so great to-day ! Oue 
learned so grateful to tho great God who seemed to 
pervudo all aud to bless all. . . . 

Tho Exhibition proved in every way n colossal 
•access. It remained open 13S days, and wns 
visited by 6,007,9-14 persons, an average of 43,536 
each day. Tho surplus, after all expenses had 
been paid, amounted to £150,000, and this sum 
was spent on establishing and endowing tho 
Muaetuii at;Soutli Kensington, and on tho purchase 
of land in the neighbourhood. As to tho intel¬ 
lectual effects of tho Exhibition, they soon be¬ 
came visible in the complete renovation of all 
our processes of manufacture. England was 
acknowledged te I e tho first t-f manufacturing 
countries, but it found that it bad a great deal to 
learn from foreign competitors, and' it did loam. 
On tho other hand, it would bo absurd to deny 
that foreigners, learning from us, made haste to 
start competitions in branches bf industry whore 
formerly wo had none. It is tho property of alt 
great novelties to l ring some partial evil with 
universal good ; and we learn over and over again 
as we study the courso of history that conscien¬ 
tious alarmists—wo must lay stress on this ad¬ 
jective—uro never wholly unjustified by events. I 

THE QUEEN AND FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 

An illustration of this axiom was given iu 
February, 1852, when tho entire nation was 
seized with an invasion scare owing to the im- 

K tiding restoration of the Second Empire in 
ance. On the 2nd of December, 1851, Prilled 
Louis Napoleon struck his,coup d’Htut which 
destroyed tho French Republic. Lord Palmer¬ 
ston expressed his approval of the Prince’s action, 
taking a very shrewd view of the condition to 
which France had been reduced by the conflict of 
Pretenders and parties, and he was dismissed 
from his post as Foreign Secretary in conse¬ 
quence. In connexion with this dismissal it is 
worth while to pause a moment, for the circum¬ 
stances, which have boon told in detail in Sis 
Theodor© Marlin’s Lifo of the Prince Consort, are 
of extreme interest for the light they throw on tho 
Queen’s very proper estimate other Constitutional 
position and authority. At this date, and earlier, 
Lord Palmerston was not a persona grata at Court. 
His Anglo-Irish nature was not sympathetic with 
the somewhat formal character and tho German 
training of Prince Albert ; and his views oi 
Ministerial independence were not at all in 
accord with those of the Queen and her husband. 
Already in 1840, Apropos of the Hungarian crisis, 
tho Queen had to remind her Foreign Secretary 
that bis despatches must pass through the hands 
of the Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, and 
Palmerston assented, and promptly and repeatedly 
disobeyed. A year later, on August 12, 1800, 
the Queen wrote to Lord John Russell the follow¬ 
ing important memorandum, which was communi¬ 
cated to tho Foreign Secretary at tho time, and 
which, after his dismissal, was read by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons (February 3, 
1852) :— 

Osborne, 12th Aug., 1850. | 

■ With reference to the conversation about Lord l’almer- 
pton which the Queen had with Lord Johu Russell tho 
Other day, and Lord Palmerston’s disavowal that he ever 
intended my disrespect to her by the various neglects 
M which she has had so long and so often to complain, 
sho thinks it right, in order to avoid any mistakes for the 
future, to explain what it is sho expects from the Foreign 
Secretary. 

She requires 

1. That ho will distinctly state what he proposes in a 
given case, in order that the Queen may know as distinctly 
to what she has given her Royal sanction. 

2. Haring given her sanction to a measure, that it bo 
BOl arbitrarily altered or modified by the Minister. Such 
an not she must regard as failing in sincerity to the 
Crown, and justly to be visitod by the exorcise of her 
Constitutional right of dismissing that Minister. Sho 
expects to be kept informed of what passes between him 
and tho Foreign Ministers, before important decisions are 
taken, based upon that intercourse; to receivethoForeign 
despatches in good timo, and to have the drafts for her 
approval sent her in sufficient timo to make herself 
acquainted with their contents bofore they must be sent 
oO. The Queen thinks it best that Lord John Itussoll 
should show this letter to Lord Palmerston. 

Tho offence of tho Foreign Secretary at the 
timo of tho coup d'£tat was that ho had, of his 
own initiative, given assurances to Napoleon's 
Ambassador, Count Walewski, which were not 
in accord with tho views of tho Cabinet and 
with the neutrality which had been “ enjoined ” 
ibytbo Queen. The Prime Minister was justifiably 
annoyed, tho Queen was rightly angry, and 
Palmerston left tho Foreign Office in disgrace— 
only, however, to come back as Prime Minister 
three years later, when tho country had become 
thoroughly disgusted with tho Aberdeen Govern¬ 
ment and their conduct of the Crimean war. 

To return to the coup d'£tat. At onco 
tho nation was thrown into a panic by the 
idea that the nephew of tho Great Napoleon, 
Who was te be proclaimed Emperor on tho 
2ud of December, 1852, would set his mind on 
avenging Waterloo, and n national outcry was 
raised for improving our defensive forces. Those 
who raised this outcry only showed common 
prudence. Although, reviewing Napoleon lll.’s 
reign now,weseethatit waa,generally speaking,his 
object to stand well with England, yet it must be 
recognised that his courso might have been very 
different if from the outset of his reign he had 
boon able to make an alliance with Russia. 
Napoleon III. was an adventurer. When he 
came to the throno his object was te secure 
tlynastic friends, and had ho succoedod in 
obtaining marks of esteem from tho Tsar and tho 
Emperor of Austria he might very well have taken 
up tho policy of avenging Waterloo as the most 
popular which could have boon commended to his 
subjects. Tho Tsar aiul the Empress of Austria 
having snubbed him, he became our ally in tho 
Crimea, and declared war against Austria for the 
liberation of Italy ; but tho mistakes of the two 
Emperors and their important consequence* 
conld not bo foreseen by tlio people of England 
in 1852, and Lord John Russell's Government 
wns only making a response to national feeling 
when it introduced a Militia Bill. Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, being.in Opposition, proposed an amendment 
' to this Bill, which was carried by a majority of 
nine—upon which tho Cabinet resigned, and 
Lord Derby became Premier, with Mr. Disraeli as 
Chancellor of thn Exchequer and Leader of tho 
Lower House. This Administration only lasted 
from Fchruury te Doccmbcr, 1862, when Mr. 
Disraoli’a Budget resolution* wore defeated, oroon 
amendment of Mr. Gladstone’s, by 19 votes. A 
Coalition Ministry of Whigs and Peolites was 
then formed. Lord Aberdeen becoming Premier,; 
Lord Palmerston Home Secretary, Lord John! 
Russell Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and Mr.) 
Gladstone Chancellor of the Exchequer. It fell 
to this Cabinet, which lasted two years and nine 
months, to begin—and to mismanage—tho 
Crimean War. 

DEATH OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON : 

PRINCE ALBERT’S POSITION, j 

Shortly bofore the Aberdeen Ministry camo into 
ofGco tho Duke of Wellington died. Tho nows 
reached the Queen nt Balmoral and deeply 

affected her. not only booauso of tho national loss 


sustained by tho death of so great a man, but 
because tho Duke had acquired a position above 
parties, and was tho trusted adviser of all states¬ 
men and of tho Court in emergencies. The Queen 
sadly flooded such a counsollor.for Prince Albert’s 
position was ono full of difficulty, and party 
malignity* was continually putting wrong con¬ 
structions unon tho advice which ho gave, and 
imputing to him ndvico which ho did not give, 
Knowing all that we now do of the Prince, his 
Crudonco, his sovereign tact, his deep devotion to 
his wife nndtohisadoptedconntry,it seems hardly 
credible that he should at different times’have 
boon defamed as though he were a clumsy politi¬ 
cal intriguer and actually an enemy of tho State. 
During the Corn Law agitation offence was taken 
at his having attended a debate in tho House of 
Commons, the Tories declaring that he had gone 
down to ovorawo tho House in favour of Peel’s 
measures. Subsequently it was imputed to him 
for a crime that ho had advisod the Queen to 
insist that Lord Palmerston should giro her timely 
communication of nllthoForeignOliicedespatches 
Which wore sent out in her name. This time tho 
Whigs and Radicals talked of unconstitutiona lity, 
and Palmerston was disposed to show fight until 
ho found tho Queen firm, upon which he acknow¬ 
ledged the justice of her Majesty’s demand 
“ with tours in his eyes.” After Palmerston's 
enforced resignation, in consequence of his 
approval of tho coup rl’Iitnt in France, there whs 
a now and more absurd hubbub. On this occasion 
public opinion went wildly wrong. Napoleon’s 
destruction of the Republic anil his proscription 
of all tho leading statesmen, generals,and writers 
Of Franco seemed an odious act to tho English 
people, and yet tho peoplo were ready to clamour 
against Prince Albert for having recommended 1 
tho punishment of the English Minister who had 

S ivon his sanction to this net, Finally, when the; 

iffieulties with Russia aroso which led to the 
Orimoiin War. tho Prince was accused by tho peace 
party of wanting war ; by the wav party of plotting 

S gender till, it came to be publicly ronwuund ib 4 .» 

e Queen's husband had been found conspiring 
against the State, and had been committed to the 
Tower. Some said that the Queen had been 
arrested too, and tho Princo wrote to Stockmar:— 
“ Thousands of people surrounded the Tower to 
see the Queen and me brought to it.” This gave 
infinite pain to tho ’Queen, and it was not sur¬ 
prising that the Prince should have been described 
at this timo as looking •• very anxious and ill.” 
The Queen at length wrote to Lord Aberdeen, 
who answered in a memorable lettor :— 

It i* ranch to be desired that some notice of this 
subject should be taken in Parliament, where, bj boing 
treated in a proper manner, jt can effectually be 
stopped. It cannot bo denied that the position of the 
Prince is somewhat anomalous, and has not been speci¬ 
ally provided for by the Constitution ; bnt the ties of 
Nature aud the dictates of common sense are more 
powerful than constitutional fictions, and Lord Aber¬ 
deen can only say that be has always considered it an 
inestimable blessing that your Majesty should possess 
so able,so loalous, and so disinterested an adviser. The 
Prince has now been so long before the eyes of the 
whole country, his conduct is so invariably devoted to 
the public good, and his life so perfectly inattack- 
able that Lord Aberdeen has not the slightest appre¬ 
hension of any serious consequences arising from these 
contemptible displays of malevolenoo and faction. 

Eventually, when Parliament met on the 31stof 
January,1864. Lord John Russell took occasion to 
deny most emphatically that Prince Albert inter¬ 
fered unduly with foreign affairs, and in both 
Houses tlio statesmen of the two parties delivered 
feeling panegyrics of the Prince, asserting at the 
same time hia entire constitutional right to give 
private advice to the Sovereign on matters of State. 
From this time it may be said that Pri nee Albert’s 
position was established on a secure footing. He 
tad declined (1850) to accept the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief at tho Duke of Wellington's 
suggestion, and he always did refuse to let him- 
selfhe placed in anv situation which would have 

S edified ever so slightly liis proper relations with 
e Queen. Tho Queen was very anxious that ho 
should receive the title of “ King Consort ” and 
that the Crown should be jointly borne as it was 
by William III. and Mary ; but he himself never 
spoke a word for this arrangement. It was only to 
please tho Queen that ho consented (1859) to 
change his title to that of Prince Consort, and ho 
only did this when it was manifest that states¬ 
men of all parties approved the change, and 
were desirous to see it accomplished by way of 
testifying tho national esteom for and confidence 

’"But to return to the Duke of Wellington's death. 
It may be questioned whether, if the Duke had 
lived a few years longer, the Crimean vv ar would 
have occurred. The commander who had worsted 
Napoleon was regardod with veneration by all the 
Sovereigns of tho Continent, and by none more so 
than the Tsar. The gratitude for the services 
which he had rendered to Europe was unbounded, 
and the confidence in his military genius had 
not diminished since Waterloo. There was also 
an almost superstitious belief in his shrewdness 
and masterful strategy as a statesman, insomuch 
that when Louis-Philippe was overthrown a French 
politician, hailing the now-born Republic, ex¬ 
claimed :—“ Tho Agamemnonat© of tho Duke ot 
Wellington has now ceased.” When the Duke 
died no Englishman succeeded to his influence ; 
in fact, until Bismarck arose no statesman in 
Europe wielded a power like his. The Tsar, to 
use his own words, felt '* cut off from England 
when Wellington died,” and at once gave an 
impetus to the secular Russian policy.of destroy¬ 
ing Turkey by asserting his protectorate over the 
Christian populations under Mussulman rule. 

THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

In the long quarrel between Russia and the 
Porto which preceded the Crimean war, the French 
nation bad really no great interest, at least no 
such interest as could justify a Franco-Russian 
war. Napoleon III., however, was eager to giro 
his newly-established Throno tho lustre of mili¬ 
tary glory, and ho was equally intent upon 
avenging tho personal slight which the Tsar had 
inflicted upon him by treating him as a parvenu. 
To these causos must bo chiefly attributed tlio 
action which Franco took in tho Eastern Question. 
Tho British Government availed itsolf of tlio 
Emperor's mood, and a treaty of alliance, offeu- 
slvo and defensive, was signed between Groat 
Britain and France. Still tho Tsar could not 
believe that tho two nations which had fought at 
Waterloo could march sido by side as allies, nor 
could ho bo persuaded that public opinion m 
England would sanction any war for tho pro¬ 
tection of tho Ottoman Empire. Ha was misled 
by the harangues of Mr. Cobdou. Mr. Bright, and 
othor member* of tho pooco party, and ho 
imagined that ho could safely work upon tho 
religious feelings of our countrymen by describing 
his oauso as that of the persecuted Christians in 
tho East In those sentiments he ordered his 
troops to cross the I’ruth and occupy tho Dal¬ 
matian provinces. Ontlio 27thof February, lbu4, 
Lord Clarendon, us Foreign Minister, sent an 
ultimatum te Count Nesselrode demanding a 
promise that Moldavia and Walluehia should be 
evacuated by the 30th of April. To this no 
answur waa returned, and on the 28th of March 
tho formal Declaration ot War was published m 
the London Oast tt». ...... 

The invasion of tho Crimea by the allied nrmios 
lod to a campaign as honourable to our soldiers 
as it was discreditable to the Government of the 
day, or, to speak more correctly, to the system 
of departmental misgovornment whioh had pre¬ 
vail ou under succeeding Ministries. Tho battles 
of Alma, Balaclava, and lakormen openod the 
campaign with brilliant successes ; but after this 
tho armies sat down to the long siege of Sobastopol. 
aud then horrible stories began to roach England 


about tho suffering endured by our troops owing 
to deficiency of clothing and of stores, and bad 
commissariat arrangements. The exposure of 
those iniquities was first made in tho columns of 
The Timet by our Special Correspondent at tlio 
seat of war, Mr. W. H. Russcill, and thoy raised 
a storm of national indignation which overthrew 
the Aberdeen Ministry. On Mr. Roebuck's 
motion for a Committee of Inquiry, January £9, 
1855, the Cabinet was defeated by the large 
majority of 157 in a House of 453 members. Lord 
John Russell had previously resigned his seals 
as President of tho Privy Council, owing to his 
dissatisfaction at the Duleo of Newcastle s ad¬ 
ministration of the War Office. Commenting on 
the division, The Timet wrote 
It would tax tho bout rend historical stndeot to 
producB a more complete ca*o of political collapse 
than that which it is England's ill fate, sore eort- 
tud we had almost said foul dishonour—to witness this 
day The vast prestire of that naval and military 

organisation which we hare been nursing so sedulously 
for these 50 years at tho cost of 15 millions a year, 
has gone with a touch at the moment of trial. 

The Timet’ Fund was started m consequence of 
the exposures as to the sufferings of our soldiers, 
and in a very short time it reached £25,500. Tho 
Patriotic Fund was also nuB.nl for the relief of 
the orphans and widows of soldiers and sailors 
who died in tho war, and by the end of the year 
£500,000 had been collected. Meanwhile Lord 
Palmerston's Cabinet, which had succoedod Lord 
Aberdeen’s—and which was but a recast of the 
old Administration—sot itself to atone for past 
omissions by displaying an abundant amount of 
energy, and,'as usually happens in England, an 
army was at length perfectly equipped for a long 
struggle at about live times the cost which it 
would have required to make timely preparations. 
Bot after the fall of Sebastopol, in September, 
1855, Napoleon III. was disposed for peace. 
Just as England was ready to carry the war 
against Russia to lengths which would have 
crippled that Empire’s power of mischief for tlia 
remainder of the century, just as Sardinia had. 
been drawn into the alliance, and Austria was 

S sparing to march with us, the French 
mperor's ever twisty policy inclined to spare 
Russia tho crushing blow. Nicholas had died 
suddenly in 1855, and the new Tsar Alexander 
II. privately made advances to Napoleon III. 
which flattered tho latter’s vanity. Accordingly 
the negotiations begun nt the Congress of Vicnna 
ended in tho Peace of Paris (30th of March, 
I860), and Great Britain got little out of the war 
in comparison with the sacrifices sho had under¬ 
taken and tho many sorrows sho had suffered m 
conducting it. _ 

For the Queen and Royal Family the war time 
was a very busv and exoiting one. Her Majesty 
personally' superintended tho committees of 

bauds of trained nurses ; sho visitod the crippled 
soldiers in the hospitals, and it was through her 
resolute complaints of the utter insufficiency of 
the hospital accommodation provided for these 
poor fellows that Netley Hospital was built. 3he 
distribution of modals to the soldiers and the 
institution of tho Victoria Cross (February, I860) 
as a reward for individual instances of merit 
and valour must also bo noted among tlio incidents 
which occupied the Queen’s time and thoughts. 

In 1855 the Emperor and Empress of tho French 
visited the Queen at Windsor Castle, and the 
aauieyear her Majesty andtho Princo Consort pom 
a visit to Paris. An International Exhibition had 
been opened in tho French capital, although the 
times were not very propitious for such a thing. 
The Queen was most splendidly received, the 
fortifications of Paris on the side where she 
entered were nqa skod with flowers, and the his¬ 
torical Chateau of Versailles was refurnished for 
her residence. Among tho small occurrences of 
this visit it may bo noted that M. Musard, tho 
conductor of the orchestra at a ball given in the 
Hotel do Ville, conceived tho curious idea of set¬ 
ting ” God Save the Queen” to polka time. The 
swift silencing of his music by dismayed Cham¬ 
berlains left the poor man in utter bewilderment. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

The Peace of Paris hod scarcely been concluded 
a year, when it looked as though Russia were 
going to be avenged for her defeats in the Crimea 
by seeing Great Britain lose India. The causes 
whioh provoked tho mutiny of the Sepoys in the 
Bengal Presidency have been variously explained, 
but one of them must certainly be looked for in 
the intrigues which Russian agents had long been 
pursuing against British rale. As Lord Derby 
said iu describing the Muscovite polioy in East¬ 
ern Europe “ Russia works by Bap and mine.” 

A belief aroso among our native troops that it was 
intended to convert them by force to Christianity, 
and this was sedulously propagated by foreign 
agents, acting not upon tlio troops themselves, 
but upon Princes and chiefs iu whom the men 
had confidence. Warnings of the disaffection 
spreading among the Sepoys were sent to Eng¬ 
land, but met with little attention, nor wore the 
first announcements of tho quickly-suppressed 
mutiny at Musharubad received with much 
alarm. In the following month, however, the 
risings at Lucknow and Allahubad, the shocking; 
xnaHsuoro of Englishwomen and children at 
Cawnpore, and the spread of the mutiny to Oudh 
threw tho country into a panic. The butcheries, 
committed by order of Nana Sahib curdled the 
blood of tho most callous reader of newspaper 
horrors, aud, as few people in this country under¬ 
stood Indian affairs thoroughly, it seemed as if 
the small force of British Regulars in India had 
been suddenly thrown into conflict with tho 
entire native population of 150,000,000 souls—a 
conflict which must inevitably load to tho 
massacre of every European in the dependency. 
Happily the affair was not so grave as that, but 
India was only saved to us by tho heroic bravery 
and the marvellous promptitude which our troops 
showed in coping with tho rebellion. They were 
but a handful, and they performed tho prodigies 
of a grand army. If anything could console the 
country for the cruel waste of English lives 
caused by the neglect of timely warnings os to 
the state of India, it was the manifestation ot 
indomitable English pluok rind brilliant general¬ 
ship which the mutiny called forth. Lawrence, 
Outram, Barnard, Neill, Nicholson, Hope Grant, 
Stcplieuson, Havelock became illustrious names, 
in a few weeks. With insufficient troops and 
scanty supplies, with a torrid climate to enfeeble 
them, with jungles to delay thoir marches, with 
fever and dysentery decimating their ranks, and 
with sulking massos of hostile populations ready 
to close around und overwhelm them at tho first 
failure, the British forces achieved a campaign 
which is not excelled by any in military annals. 
Tho fall of Delhi marked tho turning point in tho 
operations and tho final blow was dealt to tho 
mutiny by Sir Oolin Campbell’s (Lord Clyde’s) 
reliof of the besieged garrison of Lucknow. Before 
tho spring of 1868 India was pacified, but Have¬ 
lock and his gallant brother generals who had 
borne tho first brunt of tho fight were dffad. In 
tho Session of 1858 an Act was passed transfer¬ 
ring tho government of the dependency from the 
East India Company to tho Crown. The change 
was rendered imperative by tho evidence of mote 
administration whioh had been brought to light, 
and a steadfast endeavour was thenceforth made 
to rule tho oountry with a better regard to the 
toolings of tho nativo population. 

THE QUEEN AND HER FAMILY. 

While tlio history of the Queen'■ reign had to 
chronicle so many stirring and Important eventa, 
tho Queen’* family life was a most happy one. 
Two moro children bail been born to the Royal 
pair since the Duke o< Connaught's birth In ltvl). 
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Prinro Leopold (Duke of Albany) on April 7, 
185a ; and on April 14. 1857, her Majesty's lart 
child, tlio Princess Beatrice (Prince-* Henry of 
pattenberg), bringing tbo Royal Family up to 
Bine, four sons and five daughters. Six of those 
•arrive their illustrious mother ; bat Princes 
Alfred and Loopold and Princess Alice havo 
passed away. Less than a year after Princess 
Beatrice's birth her Majesty’s oldest daughter, 
the Princess Royal, was mu tried to Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, who was destinod 
to reign too sheet a time over the Qertnau Empire 
as Emperor Frederick. 

Of this marriage, as of the others in the Royal 
Family, it may be said that the first considera¬ 
tion which tho Qucon always took into now was 
the domestic welfare of her*children. This is no 
mere conventional phrase. The private chronicles 
of tho Court abound in examples of influential 
princes who camo over to England in¬ 
tending to pay their suits to this or that 
Princess, but were rejcctod purely on their 

S al merits or demerits. Had tho 

not been the best of mothers, several of the 
sea of her children might have boon more 
hriliiant in the political sense than they were. 
Although tho circle of choico wos restricted to 
Protestant—or, at least, non-Catholie houses— 
there were Princes and Princesses enough in 
Swope whose alliance could have been re¬ 
commended as offering solid political advantages ; 
but. to tho honour of tho statesmen who 
advised the Crown, they did not attempt 
to thwart tho Queen’s inclinations, or those of 
hor children, by adducing reasons of State for or 
against such and such a marriage. Tho Court 
never had to be ashamed of an intrigue like that 
of tho Spanish marriages under the French King 
Lonis Philippe j and, as one Royal betrothal 
after another came to be announced in Parlia¬ 
ment, it was always enough for the Minister of 
tire day to say that the you n g people loved each 
other, and such words never failed to evoke 
general cheering. As a consequence we can say 
with national prido of the Queen’s children that 
tbs daughters made good wives and tho sons 
good husbands. In their private relations they 
have oach and all been brought into contact with 
hundreds or thousands of their mother’s subjects,! 
who have found in them all tho same honest 
dispositions, kindness of heart, filial duty, 
parental love, and brotherly, sisterly affection for 
one another. Prince Talleyrand onoe remarked, in 
allusion to the Dukes of Orleans, Nemours, 
Aumalo, Montpensier, and the Prince de Joinviilo, 
Lonis Philippe’s gifted sons, 44 Ce sont des 
jeunes gens comrno on n’en voit gubro et des 
princes commo on n’en voit pas.” With equal 
truth could this praise have been given again 
and again under the form of a ready national 
recognition of the virtues of the Koyal Family as 
a whole, and of the special qualities distinguish¬ 
ing each individual member of it. 

The Queen’s children all had an excellent 
bringing up. Their masters and governesses were 
chosen with care, and their father himself 
superintended their education with an unceasing 
vigilance. He allowed nothing, if he could help* 
it. to interfere with the course of their studies. 
The State pageants in which they occasionally 
took part were regarded by them as recreations, 
but they were not frequent enough to bring any 
disturbance into the eren tenour of lives which 
rosomblod those of most gentlemen's children. 
At Balmoral and Windsor the Court lived in 
virtual privacy, Bnd the Queen and the Prince 
Contort .saw, ranch of their, children. Countless 
entries in the Queen’s diaries testify to tn< 
anxious affection with which the progress of eacl 
little member of the household _ was watched. 
The Prince Consort often went into the school¬ 
room to see what progress was being made and 
to confer with the tutors. He was a mau of 6ueh 
high intellect that men with first-class degrees 
from Oxford and Cambridge bent readily to his 
. - direction, and entered with the enthusiasm 
>f honest conviction into the scheme of hia 
leaching. But it belongs rather to parents 
.ban to tutors to make children religious, 
pure-minded, and affectionate, and it must be 
Attributed chiefly to the Prince Consort tbat his 
:hihlren grew up in tho reverence for those simple 
but straight rulos of moral and worldly conduct 
which make exemplary men and women. It is 
alwavs touching to notice in the Queen-s diaries 
that'her heart went out to the bride or bride¬ 
groom who was to fcocomo a member of her family. 
There is no exultation over the power or wealth of 
.the new comer, but an unsophisticated motherly 
rejoicing that “ Alexandra,” “ Mane. 

•• Frederick,” or " Louis” is likely to make 
Bertie ” or “ Alfred,” “ Vicky ” or “ Alice 
happy. 

1 Tho next marriage after the Princess Royal s 
was that of the Princess Alice, who was united 
ill 1862 to Prince Louis (afterwards Grand Duke; 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. In 1868 the Prince of 
Wales married the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, 
whose beauty won general admiration befere the 
evidences of her gontle, lovable character secured 
for her tho position which she now bolds in 

K pular affections. In 1866 tho Princess Helena 
came the wife of Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and in 1871 the Princess Louise was 
wedded to the Marquis of Lorno, eldest son ot 
tho Duke of Argyll. This marriage, which broke 
with tho traditions of Royal marriages by ad¬ 
mitting a Eritish nobleman—by law a commonor 
_into the Queen’s family was most favourably 
viewod bv tho people, but it is the only one of 
the Royal marriages which has producod1 no issue. 
In 1874 the marriage of Pnnco Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh, with the 1 Vince as Maria Alaxandrovna, 
only daughter of the Tsar Alexander LI., "as by 
some regarded as being one of those unions which 
may have weighty political results, but it has 
had no result beyond adding to the number of 

bappy homes in the Queen’s famuy. The^Dnka 

of Connaught was married in 1879 to the 
Prince,, in"-.. »< «3 

soldier Prince Frederick Charles, and in lK>-i 
JfVinco Leopold, Duke of Albany, wedded the 
Princess Helen of Waldeck-Pyrmont. Fi»*l ?• 
the marriage of Princess Beatrice in ISSo with, 
Prince Henry of Battenberc closed the series with 
another genuine love-match. 

On the oocasion of the coming of age of the 
Queen’s sons and the marriages of her daughters 
Parliament made previ.ion. P.mMrt 

\VaI< «, in addition to the revnnoos of tiro Ducts 
if Cornwall, has £10,000 a year, tho Praraas 
£10,000, and, ns is stated below, an addition ot 
£.10,000 . year for o lhnir 


Connaught, and Albany wore each voted an 
income of £15.000 and £10,000 on marrying. All 
these grants wore voted under the conditions of 
tho general financial settlement acceptody 
Parliament at tho beginning of the Queen s -oign* 
and according to which certain Crown lands wcro 
transferred to the nation. In providing for the 
Queen’s children Parliament simply fulfilled a 
contract. 

AFTER THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

The attempt on tho life of Napoleon in. by 
Felix Orsini and hia accomplices on the 14th of 
January, 1858, greatly strained the relations be-j 
tween France and England, and brought about the, 
fall of the Palmerston Cabinet. It was alleged 
that Orsini’s plot had been hatched in England {j 
and Count Walowaki, Minister for Foreign Affairs,, 
wrote pretesting against the asylum wh.ch Kori 
’and offorod to “ mnrdorcrs and to those wM 
openly preached the doctrine of assassination. 


At the same time the JfSaRfiir poOTiMI the 

addressos of several French regiments which coo- 
tained violently abusive language about England 
as ” tho infamous haunt of infernal machina¬ 
tions.” Those outbursts gave deop offence. Con¬ 
sidering that Louis Nspolcon had himself enjoyed 
asylum in England after escaping from tho fortress 
af Ham, wboro ho had been confined fee act# of 
high treason and homicide, tho contention of hi* 
Government, tending as it did to forbid Eugland 
to receive political refugees, was inadmissible. 
Count Walewski apologized fee tho choleric rodo¬ 
montade of tho French colonels, but the spirit of 
our people was up ; and when Lord Palmerston 
introduced hia “ Conspiracy to Murder Bill ” 
(Fohiunry 9) his haste iij this matter was con¬ 
strued as a weak compliance with French dicta¬ 
tion. Mr. Milner Gibson proposed a temperate 
amondmout on which tho Bill was defeated by 
284 to 216 and the Cabinet resigned. 

Lord Derby became Premier with Mr. Disraeli 
as Chaneollor of tho Exchequer, and Lord 
Malmesbury Minister for Foreign Affairs. At 
this time Mr. Disraeli was not liked at Court, for 
tho Queen had not forgotten his ruthless attacks 
on Peel, and it was considered an advantage that 
his offleo of Chancellor of tho Exchequer would 
not bring him often in attendance on her 
Majesty. His own wish was, it was said, to 
ho 8«ccetary for Foreign Affairs ; Lord Malmes¬ 
bury, us holder of this office, soon restored 
amicable relations with tho French Government ; 
but the Cabinet did not enjoy the confidence of 
Parliament or the constituencies. The General 
Election of 1857 had given the Liberals a majority 
of more than 80. In face of the impending 
war between France and Austria the country 
wished to have men less impetuous than Lord 
Derby, and of less erratic mind than Mr. 
Disraeli at tho head of affairs. A few words 
spoken by Napoleon III. to tho Austrian Am¬ 
bassador "on New Year’s Day, 1859, filled Europe 
with alarm. Lord Cowley was sent on a special 
mission to Vienna to mediate between Austria 
and Franoe, but it wns evident from tho first 
that there could bo little hope of his succoss. It 
was on the Reform Bill question, however, that 
tho Derby Cabinet was destined to fall. Mr. 
Disraeli justly animadverted on the conduct of 
those Literals who, like Lord John Russell, 
agitated the question of reform furiously when 
they were in Opposition but let it slumber when 
they were in office. As a matter of fact, the 
country took small interest in tho extension of tho 
franchise, and though Lord John Russell had a 
seal as Foreign Secretary in the second Palmerston 
Ministry, which succeeded Lord Derby’s, reform 
was shelved until after Palmerston’s death. 

Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet lived through a 
period of great events which changed the faeo of 
the world, and its policy was in tho main prudent 
and firm. Although Lord John Russell was little 
fitted by the natural bent of his mind or by his 
decidedly insularcharacterto conduct the Foreign 
Department, he had the benefit of Palmerston’s 
control, and of tho Prince Consort’s, to guide him 
in critical emergencies, and to assist him in 
repairing the mistakes which he continually com¬ 
mitted through excessive meddlesomeness. He 
had teen brought into the Cabinet because he 
would have overthrown any Liberal Administra¬ 
tion with Reform Bill agitations had he been left 
oat of it, and the Foreign Office had teen purposely 
allotted to him in order that his attention might 
be diverted from homo topics, his elevation to 
the Upper House further helping towards this 
consummation. But his appointment, when there 
was such an exceUent diplomatist as Lord 
Clarendon available, was not a happy one ; and 
Earl Russell, as be now became, too often 
lowered the dignity of England by unnecessarily 
proffering advice which he must havo known 
could not be acted upon. The war of 1859, which 
. crushed Austria and freed Italy, had |its 
counter-effect in England by starting tho Volun¬ 
teer movement ; but it may be doubted if the new 
invasion scare which propelled this movement had 
any sufficient justification, for by this time 
Napoleon III. seems to have made up bis mind 
to live at peace with England. In 1860 the 
British and French armies once more fought side 
by side in China, and in the same year Richard 
Cobden’s efforts led to tho signature of a treaty of 

this were immediately felt in an enormous 
inflation of revenue, which enabled Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, to pre¬ 
pare a magnificent scries of Budgets. These 
served to make tho Cabinet exceedingly popu¬ 
lar : while abroad the collapse of the King¬ 
dom of Naples and of the Italian Duchies justi¬ 
fied the foresight which Lord Palmerston had 
alwavs evinced in espousing the cause of Italian 
emancipation. Onthis question of Italian unity, 
feoain, Mr. Disraeli oucb more showed himself 
utterly out of touch with the natural Libera! 
fooling of England when he said :— 

No doult all the people of Italy might he called 
Italians, 

“ As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, ci 

*• Shougbs, water rugs, and demi-wolves are ’cleped 

“ All by the name of dogs.” 

1 In 1S61 the accession of Abraham Lincoln 
to the Presidency of the United States of 
America caused the Southern States of the Union 
to revolt, and the murderous war of Secession 
began. The sympathies of England would have 
bone naturally with the Northern against the 
slave-holding States, but the unfriendly attitude 
of the Northern politicians towards Great Britain 
—an attitude maintained for years without reason, 
and in all circumstances where our national 
welfare or honour was at stake—induced our 
people to look coldly on the struggle. Among the 
upper classes, indeed, a very bitter feeling 
towards America had been engendered by the 
reckless praises which demagogues bestowed on 
Republican institutions-praises often lavished 
without the smallest information and in bad faith 
—and this feeling blazed out furiously when in 
November. 1861, the British West India steamer 
Trent was boarded by a vessel of the Federal K avy, 
the San Jacinto; and Messrs. Slidell and Mason, 
Commissioners for the Confederate States, who 
were on their way to England, were seized. This 
was thought such an outrage that theie was never 
an instant’s hesitation in the public mind as to 
how it should lie answered, and the prompt sur¬ 
render of the prisoners at the demand of ^ the 
British Government alone averted a war, which 
would have necessarily had the most calamitous 
effects for both English-speaking countries. 

DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

That year, 1861, was the saddest in the 
Queen’s life. In the spring her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, died, and on the 14th of 
Deoember, while the Trent affair was yet un¬ 
settled, tho Prince Consort breathed his last at 
Windsor. Nobody could have suspected that he 
was so near his end. He was in the flower of 
manhood, he seemed to be strong and full of 
animal spirits, and during thc.whole of the year, 
when ho had to sustain the Queen in her sorrow 
for the death of her beloved mother, he was 
alwavs hopeful. But in tho autumn Iris consti¬ 
tution suddenly gave way. He caught 4 cold 
which he could not shake off, and ho fell into a 
dangerous condition of mind, thinking, not 
morosely or dospondingly, at death, but looking 
forward with a calm resignation to the long rest 
which he felt to be coming. One of his last 
journeys was to Cambridge to soo tho Pnnco of 
Wales, and his last actual appearance in public 
was when ho reviewed tho Eton College Rifle 
Corps in the Home Park at Windsor in the last 
week of November. Ho never loft bis apartment* 
alter that. His doctors said there was not much 


the mailer with Tifm, but be replied (when the 

Queen was not within hearing) that he knew he 
should not recover. On the Sunday befere hi* 
death, while the Royal Family were at church, 
ho lnyut home on a sofa while tuo Princess Alice 
sang hymns to him. He closed his eyes with a 
serene expression, and, aftor some minutes of 
silence, Baid, “I am full of happy thoughts.” 

At this timo the public had not teen informed of 
the Prince’s illness, but in the course of the 
week symptoms of gastric fever declared them¬ 
selves, ai-Ion thollth of December a first bulletin 
was issued. Tbo next day and tho next tho doctors 
reported that there was no great danger, but on 
Saturday tho Prince grew worse and rapidly tank. 

Honied at tou minutes before 11 p.m., surrounded 
by too Queon and six of his children, the I’rincesa 
Royal, Prince Alfred, and Prince Leopold being 
absent. Of the devotion and strength of mind 
which tho Princess Alice showed through the 
trying scenes preceding and following tho death 
of her father, Th* Times wrote To the 

Princess’s dutiful caro wo perhaps owe it that 
the Queen has borne her loss with such exemplary 
rosiirnution and a composure which under so 
sudden and terrible a bereavement could not 
havo born anticipated.” 

Tho Princo had boon such a great and good 
man— so lovable, so perfect in all his duties as 
husband and father, so tender ns well as constant 
in hi* affections, so essentially the lover, guide, 
and comforter of his wife—that his death left a 
void in tho Queen’s life which nothing could over¬ 
fill. Kings and Quoins are more dependent than 
other people ou the love of wifo or husband, for 
none but a consort can approach thorn on terms 
of perfect intimacy. In the Queen’s case the 
moral ascendency of her husband had come to be 
a recognized fact, and the national consternation 
at tho Prince’s death was largely mixed with 
fears for the consequences which this calamity 
might havo on tho august widow. For days the 
bulletins of the Quoon’s health wore anxiously 
•cannod. Everybody had pat on mourning, and 
never wore the emblems of a national sorrow worn 
with a truer, deeper, or more universal 
sympathy. 

MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 

A new epoch in the Constitutional history of 
England was opened with the Prince Consort’s 
death. The position which the Prince had won 
for himself is illustrated by the fact that one of 
the last acts of his life was to draw up sugges¬ 
tions, all with a view to promote a peaceful 
Issue, for Lord Russell’s despatch to Mr. Seward 
on the Trent affair. It is certain that had the 
Princo lived the course of oar political history 
during the lust 40 years would have been in many 
respects different from what it lias been. When 
ho died tho controlling power of the Crown fell 
temporarily into comparative abeyance. The 
Queon in her deep affliction retired for several 
yoars into almost complete privacy. Never 
again during her reign did the Queen live in 
Loudon, and Buckingham Palace was only used 
for occasional visit* of a few days. For a timo 
she was naturally diffident of exercising her fidl 
authority in State affairs, though with added 
experience and years her personal influence 
became more felt, and was never greater than at 
the time of her death. So long as Lord Palmer 
eion lived the ineonveniencca of the Queen's tem¬ 
porary withdrawal wore not much felt,but Palmer¬ 
ston himself foresaw that mischief might some 
day arise if party conflicts should come tobe fought 
ont without the restraints which Constitutions 
Monarchy is intended to impose. At the time of 
the Prince’s death the Prince of Wales was in 
his 21st year. Ho had spent several terms at 
each of Hio two Universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. and he had already travelled much, hav¬ 
ing visited most of Europe, Egypt, and the United 
States. In 1862 he was betrothed to the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, and in the same year the 
Princess Alice, whose devotion had so much com¬ 
forted the Queen during the first months of her 
bereavement, was married to Prinoe Louis of 
Hesse. That same year, 1862, witnessed the 
terrible Hartley Colliery accident, in which 199 
men perished ; the outbreak of the cotton famine 
in Lancashire, owing to tho stoppage of cotton 
supplies from America ; and the opening of the 
second International Exhibition at South Kensing¬ 
ton. The Prince Cousort had been at the head of the 
committee for this second Exhibition, and his 
death, with the consequent Court mourning, 
deprived it of much of the success which must 
have attended it in happier circumstances. Of 
tho cotton distress it must be recorded that the 
fortitude shown by the thousands of families of 
suffering operatives—their patience and good 
behaviour, the absence of all revolutionary fer¬ 
ment among them, and the generous sympathy 
which their trouble* evoked from tho rich—turned 
a rational calamity into a trial of which the 
nation had some cause to be proud. Not less than 
£640,000 in all was subscribed for the operatives, 
and much good wns done by the Cotton Supply 
Association, which imported cotton from India to 
feed the looms. 

The Prince of Wales’s marriage was 
solemnised* at Windsor on the 10th of Marin, 
1S63. The public entry of the bride-elect into 
London on toe 7th of March was a sight which 
those who witnessed it can never forget, as 
affording an almost unexampled display oi loyalty 
and enthusiasm. The Queen witnessed the 
wedding from the private pew or box of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, but she wore the deep 
mourning which she was never wholly to put off to 
tho end of her life, and she took no part in the 
festivities of the wedding. In January, 1864, a 
son was bom to the Prince of Wales, and was 
christened Albert Victor after both bis grand¬ 
parents. At this epoch the Princes* of \\ ales a 
father had just succeeded to the throne of Den¬ 
mark, and Austria and Germany demanded the 
retrocession of the Duchies of Schleswig sad 
Holstein to the Germanic confederation. Chris¬ 
tian IX. resisted thfe elaich, and Prussia dragged 
Austria into making war with Denmark. Public 
indication in England ran high at the sight of 
the two groat nations attacking the smaller State, 
but much of the public feeling undoubtedly had 
its origin in admiring regard for the Ihmcesa of 
Wales. However, under the stress of popular 
clamour, negotiations began with Franco for a 
joint action in the Duchies, and had Napoleon 
111. been willing to go whole.lengths, 40,000 Eng¬ 
lish troops would have been landed in JuUand. 

It is fortunate that Napoleon hesitated, and that 
our own Ministers reoognizod in time tho unwis¬ 
dom of urging him on. for in going to war with 
Prussia we should only have been playing 
France’s game. When the first ebullition of 
public feeliug had subsided, this was admitted 
by all parties, although a sediment of contrition 
remained in the publio mind as to onr having 
abandoned the country of our future Queen, and 
to the end of the struggle the gallant achievements 
of the Danish army and navy were watched with 
the most lively partisanship by onr people. 

In 1865 a general election gave a substantial 
majority to the Palmerston Administration, then 
in its seventh year oh ofBco-holding. A few 
months previoua'lv Richard Cobden, the great 
apostle of Free Trade and Peace, hud died, and 
before tho year closed Lord Palmerston and Leo¬ 
pold I. of Belgium, the Queen’s uncle, had also 
ceased to live. In King Leopold the Queen lost 
a valued counsellor, who since the Princo Con¬ 
sort’s death had advised her often and always 
well in family affairs ; while in Lord Palmerston 
she lost tire only Minister who was capable of 
controlling Mr. Gladstone. “ 1 have my drawer* 
full of Gladstone’s resignations.” said Palmer¬ 
ston shortly before his death ; but Mr. Gladstone, 
though he wns always putting ultimatums into 
his chief’s hands, had tho acumen to iudpj 
at toe critical moment whether it would be 


well to resign or *t«y. Tn the election of 1WB 
Air. Gladstone was politically “ unmuzxlod,” 
as ho himself called it, through being ro 
iected by too University of Oxford. iLord 
John Russell succeeded to too nominal Premier¬ 
ship on I’alraojsten’* death, but he was too 
•S»d and enfeebled to steer an Administra¬ 
tion through tho Helena cyclone which now 
set in. ilo had sown tho wind and he 
reaped the whirlwind. On the 18th of June, I8G6, 

Lord Dunkellin’s amendment to tho Government 
Reform Bill was carried by 315 rotes to 304, and the 
third Dcrby-Disrncli Administration came into 
office. Two years and a half were to elapse before 
the Liberals returned to power, but this time w.s 
one of discredit to the Conservatives,and of damage 
to too principle* on which party government had 
generally been conducted since the beginning 
of toe reign. The distinguished service* 
which Mr. Disraeli rendered during his 
subsequent Administration cannot obliterate 
that page of his history which records his 
“ dishing of tho Whigs, ” by proposing to lower 
the franchise beyond a point which the roost 
eagsr practical reformer* tLen demanded. Three 
meatier* of tho Cabinet, Lord Cranbcme (Salis- 

S ), Lord Carnarvon, and General Peel would 
nothing to do with the disingenuous trick, 
but resigned ; they did not, however, carry 
enough members of their party along with them 
tocompcl the retirement of the Ministry. 

THE AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 

In tho very week of 1866 when the Russell 
Cabinet fell, the Aualro-Pnissian war broke ont. 

It was a war which at its outset seemed destinod 
to a long duration, and promised endless com¬ 
plications, and yet it was all over in sevon week*. 

The causes of the strife, which arose directly ont 
of too Danish war, lay in tho long-standing com¬ 
petition between Prussia ar.d Austria for supee* 
macy in Germany. But the struggle had been 
maturely planned by toe mighty statesman Otto 
von Bismarck (whoso name was just then begin* 
ning to resound in Eoropo), and by the greatest 
strategist of tbo age. Von Moltke. Attacked by 
Italy on one side, and by Prussia on tho other, 
uncertain of her own Hungarian troops, and 
badly seconded by her Saxon, Hanoverian, 
Bavarian, and Wurtemberg allies, Austria had to 
succumb, though not until she had inflicted 
defeats on Italy by land and on son which saved 
hor military honour. In England tho sympathies 
with tho contending hosts were curiously mixed, 
foe it was hoped that Austria would beat Prussia 
and be worsted by Italy, which was the exact 
contrary of what did take place. In France tho 
Imperial Government was quite resolved toot toe 
war should turn In some way to Franco's advan¬ 
tage. but tho rapidity of the operations which 
culminated in tbo battle of Sadowa tock Napoleon 
HI. by surprise. He was already giving signs of 
intellectual docay, and he deferred his decree of 
mobilization till it was too late. When ho stood 
ready to interfere, Austria waa no longer dis¬ 
posed to continue the struggle. The results of 
toe war were that Hanover and the Grand Duchy 
of llesse-Cassel were incorporated into Prussia, 

Saxony was reduced to the rank of a vassal State, 

Austria was driven out of tbe Germanic Confed¬ 
eration, and Venetia wos added to Italy, after 
having been ceded pro form A to France. As an 
ulterior consequence Hungary recovered its 
ancient rights from Austria, and became, an 
autonomous kingdom under the Dual system. 

In all these changes there was nothing adverse 
to British interests. On the contrary, the esta¬ 
blishment of Protestant Prussia as the leading 
power in Germany, the unification of Italy, toe 
enfranchisement of Hungary, and the diminution 
of France’s position in Europe, were objects 
which England might well have deemed worth 
fighting for, and which it was a wondrous boon to 
sco accomplished without our having been obliged 
to draw the sword. Of course this was not recog¬ 
nized at once, and many shortsighted people 
were tempted to side with France, when, in 1867, 
Napoleon ill.sought to obtain a “moral compen¬ 
sation” by laying a claim to the Duchy of Luxem¬ 
burg. A conference met in London, and the 
difficulty was settled by neutralizing the Duchy, 
and ordering the evacuation of the Prussian 
troops who kept garrison there. But this solution, 
which averted an imminent war, was only arrived 
at through Queen Victoria’s personal intercession. 

In the words of a French writer :— 

Tbe Queen wrote both to the King of Prussia and to 
the I mperor Napoleon. Her letter to the Err per or, 
pervaded with tho religioas and almost mystic senti- 
meuta which predominate in the Queco'smind,particu¬ 
larly since tho death of Princo Albert, seems to have 
mace a deep impression on tbe Sovereign, who, amid 
Iho struggles of politics, has never completely 
repudiated the philanthropical theories of his youth, 
and who, on the battle-field of Solferino, covered with 
tbe dead and wounded, was seised with an unspeak¬ 
able horror of war. 

Shortly after the London Conference had finished 
its work" the Empress Eugenie paid the Queen a 
visit at Osborne, and invited her Majesty to go on 
a private visit to Paris to see the great exhi¬ 
bition. The Second Empire had at this date 
reached the apogee of its splendour. Almost all 
the Sovereigns of Europe were Napoleon Ill.'a 
guests in that memorable exhibition year. Tho 
Emperors of Russia and Austria, the Sultan, the 
Kings of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wurternberg, 
Belgium, Holland, and Greece, the Queen of 
Soain, and many more princes and celebrities 
flecked to visit the capital which the French 
Emperor had rendered so splendid An attempt 
made on the life of the Tsar Alexander II. by a 
Polo named Berexowski marred tho visit which 
the Russian and Prussian Sovereigns paid together, 
and during toa 8ulte.n’s sojourn tho sad new* 
arrived that toe Emperor of Mexico (Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria) had been shot by the Re¬ 
publican insurgents under Juarez. These were 

Napoleon haa tried to rear, shook public faith in 
his statesmanship and brought discredit on tho 
French army ; while the attempt on the Tsar’s 
life and the subsequent finding of “ extenuating 
circumstances ” for BeVesowslri by a Parisian 
jurv alienated Russia from Franco at a critical 
moment. But in 1867 nobody, not even the King 
of Prussia and Count Bismarck, foresaw that 
within three vears Napoleon’s throno would be 
shattered, and Franco le humbled in tho dust. 

Tho visit of the Sultan Abdul Asia to Paris 
was tho first visit which any Turkish Sovereign 
had over paid to a Christian capital in a peace¬ 
ful capacity, nis Majesty also came to Eng¬ 
land, was invested with tho Older of the Garter, 
and witnessed a naval review held at Spithead 
in his honour. 

MIL DISRAELI AND MR. GLAD¬ 
STONE. 

A lawless spirit was rife throughout England 
in the years 1866-7-8. Tho Reform Bill agitation 
caused some disgraceful riots in Hydo-park ; in 
manufacturing towns a series of dastardly trade 
union outrages compelled Parliament to appoint 
a Royal Commission, and tho infamies committed 
at Sheffield by a miscreant named Bro&dhcad 
becaraa public ; finally, the Fenian movement 
gathorod strength, owing partly to toe thought, 
less encouragements given by Mr. Gladstone and 
other Opposition leaders to Irish disaffection. In 
September, 1867, a party of 40 Fenians made an 
attack in Manchester upon a police van which 
was conveying two Fenians to prison, and a brave 
sergeant named Brett was shot in the faithful 
execution of hia duty. Three men- Allen, Larkin, 
and Gould—were arrested for this offence, and 
rightly hanged ; tut the reprobation oi their 
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conduct on the part of the Opposition was fur 
from being emphatic onough, and on tho 13th of 
Decernler another outrage was perpetrated in the 
endeavour to blow, up a part of the Clcrkonwoll 
House of Detention. Of this crime Mr. Gladstone 
afterwards stated that “ it brought the question 
of disestablishing tho Irish Church within the 
region of practical politics." 

Lord Derby, whose health was failing, found 
himself unequal to tho strain of official duties, 
and resigned in February, 1868, and Mr. Disraeli 
succeeded him as l’romier. It was doubted 
during several days whether tho Queen would 
not send for the Duke of Richmond rather than 
foe Mr. Disraeli, who had not yet won the favour 
of tho Court; but her Majesty did violenoe to her 
own feelings in oedor to perform an aot of juatioe 
towards tho mau who was undeniably tho head 
of tho Conservative party. During his brief 
Premiership, Mr. Disraeli had to propose the 
thanks of Parliament to Lord Napier of Magdala 
for his victories in Abyssinia, and he was 
credited with an admirable appointment to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury in Dr. Tait. This, 
however, was really the Queen’s doing. The 
late Dean Wellesley wrote to Dr. Wilberfcrce, 
Bishop of Oxford, in November, 1868 :— 

1 The Church does not know what it owes to the 
Queen. Disraeli has been utterly ignorant, utterly 
unprincipled. He rode the Protestant horse one day, 
then got frightened that he had gone too far and was 
injarirg the county elections, so he went right round, 
and proposed names never heard of. Nothing he 
would not have done, bat throughout he was most 
hostile to you. He alone prevented London from 
being offered to you. The Queen looked for Tait (for 
the Primacy), but would have agreed to you. . . . 
Disraeli would not hoar of you, and at last agreed re¬ 
luctantly and with passion to Tait. Disraeli then pro¬ 
posed Wordsworth tor- London ; the Queen objected 
strongly and suggested Jackson, with two others, and 
Disrncii chose Jackson. 

Doan Wellesley writing upon Mr. Disraeli, 
whom he cordially disliked, must be taken aim 
,rrano, but it has been said with soiuq justice that 
during Mr. Disraeli's two Premierstnps the parts 
of Sovereign and Minister became often in¬ 
verted, that Disraeli reigned and the Queen 
governed. Disraeli, at all events, rightly thought 
that the Queen ought to be a power in the State. 
His notion o£ duty—at once a loyal and chival¬ 
rous one—was that he was obliged to give tho 
Queen the best of hie advice, but that the final 
decision in any course lay with her. and that 
oaco she had 'deoided, he was bound! whatever 


might bo his own opinion, to stand up lor hor de- 
nnKliA A CAmAvhat diffAmAfc non. 


coption of tho Sovereign’s functions was that 
of Mr. Disraeli’* successor, Mr. Gladstone, who, 
though his respect for the person and office of the 
Sovereign was unlxmnd.Hl. not only expected 
all people, the Queen included, to agree with 
him when he changed his mind, but to become 
suddenly enthusiastic about his new ideas. The 
Queen was opposed to the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church—tho question which brought 
Mr Gladstone to bo Premier. She yielded with 
■rood grace, but Mr. Gladstone was fretful and 
astonished because she would not pretend to give 
a hearty assent to the measure. The measure 
was. perhaps, a just one, but as it was with the 

2 ueon, s» it was with the country ; nobody out 
Ireland felt very strongly on the subject and 
Mr Gladstone carried his enormous majority at 
the General Election of 1868 because the mass of 
the new electorate had a boundless faith in him 
personally and an equal antiputhy towards his 

"'u happens that to the historian of the Queen 
this matter of Irish Disestablishment is of 
neculiar interest, for it is one of tho few political 
ouesrions in the second half of tho Queen’s reign 
ih regard to which we have a definite published 
record of her Majesty’s opinions andactions. Tho 
Lifoof Archbishop Tait contains a deeply in torost- 
imr correspondence between tho Queen and the 
Primate on the line to be taken with regard to 
the second reading, in the House of Lords, of the 
Government Bill; a correspondence which it is 
Impossible to read without renewed admiration 
for tho political wisdom, as well as the high 
■cliglous character, of the Sovereign. The Bill 
had passed tho House of Commons ; it 
seemed certain that tho House of Lords 
would reject it, and the Queen, like the 
Archbishop, was deeply desirous that a conffiot 
between the two Bouses, resulting in a long and 
hitter agitation in tho country, should not take 
place upon a religious question. Her Majesty 
commanded tho Archbishop to confer with Mr. 
Gladstone, with ft view of coming to some agree¬ 
ment as to tho limits of disendowment ; and 
then, after » meeting of peers had decided (Lord 
Salisbury dissenting) to oppose the second read¬ 
ing of tho Bill, sho endeavoured, through 
the Archbishop, to modify this decision and. 
t«» persuade the Lords to be content with 
Improving the Bill in Committee. Through 
her secretary, General Grey, tho Queen 
pointed out that she had not concealed from 
Mr. Gladstone "how deeply she deplored 
his having felt himself under the necessity of 
raising the question, and how apprehensive she 
was of the possible consequences of tho measure; 
but, when a general election had pronounced on 
tho principle, when the BUI had been carried 
through the House of Commons by unvarying 
. majorities, she did not sco what good could be 
gained by rejecting it m tho Lords. Later, when 
through the skilful diplomacy of the Primate 
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had over boon gathered in a Cabinet. There wore 
five Oxford first class men among thorn, and they 
were all remarkable for distinguished publio ser¬ 
vices; yot this Ministry,owing to wayward leader- 
ship, became unpopular’ bofore it had run half 
its course. It remained in office more than five 
years, and wrought groat changes some of which 
were wholly good.Tho DisesUblishmentof the Lrish 
Church,the first Irish Land Act,the Education Act, 
the Introduction of tho Ballot-whioh had ceased 
to be much opposed since tho extension of the fran¬ 
chise—the final removal of religions disabilities 
in the Universities, and tho Abolition of Purchase 
in the Army, were all reforms which conunondod 
themselves to national opinion. On tho other 
hand Mr. Gladstone indulged so recklessly In 
promises to set all thing# light that he warranted 
the expostulations of the Conservatives who com¬ 
plained that every profession was being harassed, 
and every interest threatened. Furthermore the 
foreign policy of the country was earned on in ft 
nerveless manner uncongenial with the spirit of 
tho English race. Tho doctrine of non-intervention 
was too openly promulgated ; it was currently 
prated, if not by the Ministers, at least by their 
.supporters that our colonies must shift for them¬ 
selves, and that if it pleased them to leave ns we 
could well spare thorn. Mr. Lowo, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, thought it decorous to say in Par¬ 
liament that “ we might at any time be pliinrod 
into a costly war. through one of our official* 
drinking a class of slimy too much ” Strong- 
minded. cynical staff lilro this gave offence, not 
less than the sneers with which it became the 
fashion to talk of patriotism as though it were a 
narrow-minded weakness. Wo may look back 
with " sombre acquiescence ” upon the payment 
of £4.000,000 to the United States for the Alabama 
claims, for this wns done In accordance with a 
properly executed treaty ; and he who consents 
to arbitration must accept the consequences; but 
it is difficult, at the moment when tho whole 
Empire has stood together on the field of battle, 
and when Australia has federated herself under 
the British Crown, to road tho talk of those days 
ss to the colonies and the mother country with 
any other feeling than disgust. 


the Lords had passed tho second reading by a 
mil but sufficient majority (170 to 140). and 
*fter various amendments had been adopted, tho 
Queen herself wroto :— 

ThsQm-ea . . - Is very rensibla of the prodsnre and 
fct tho s»m« time the anxloty for tha welfare of the Irish 
Establishment which jto *-*■>-“*'»» ju 
durinc tho course — — ... 

h« very clad if tho amendments which have boon 
■donted at hi* «ngs«tlon lead to a settlement of 

Oneen believes, will have to be made on »<*A sides- 
Tbo Queen must say that »ho cannot view without 
•Item the possible consequence* of another year of 
ecitation on tho Irish Church, «n<l »ho would aak the 
Arv-hbiahop ssrloualy to consider, in case tho «-on- 
roaioni to which the Government may agree should not 
‘ «, far e. he may himself eriah. whether tho postpona. 
mrnt of the settlement for another year may not he 
likely to rteult in worse rather than In better terms for 
l'io Church. Tho Qnron tru.li, therefore, that tho Arch, 
bishop will himself consider, and, aa far aa ho can, 
andcavour to indue* the others to consider,; any con¬ 
cessions that may bo offered by the House of Common# 

in the most conciliatory spirit. .... , 

The correspondence of which this letter form# 
part i* ono of tho few published witnesses to the 

certain that, when the secret archive* of the 
Victorian era come to bo published, the world will 
find this to bo merely one example out of many. 
Of itself, however. It Is enough to prove 
bnw wise, bow moderate, and how steeped in the 
spirit of tbo Constitution sho w*s ; how sho 
disliked tbo premature raising of yiud issue*, and 
bow at tbo same time abo recognised the truth 
that,when the country had definitely declared It* 
will at a general election, it would bo tho 
height of Unwisdom not to give effect to that 
decision. Another instance that occurs to tho 
mind la that of the County Franchise and Heais- 
trlbution Bill# of 1884-85. There, again, a oonfilot 
between the two House# was imminent, and wo 
believe It to !*> the fact that tho Queen # wish 
for a settlement had considerable weight in 
bringing about the curious hut effective con¬ 
ference of the two parties, of which the first 
suggestion, it is affirmed, was duo to Lord Ran¬ 
dolph Churchill. . ... , 

Th. ol Mr. Otadrin- ta 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 

In 1870 came tho great wnr between 
Fiance and Germany, and It must be admitted 
that the policy of the Gladstone Govern¬ 
ment in respect of this eventful struggle, 
though it looked the externals of dignity, 
wns a safe one. Tho German# have re¬ 
proached us for not #lding with them from the 
outset of the war ; the French have anathema¬ 
tised u# for not going to their rescue, and for not 
Laving at least prevented the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine by Germany. The general 
results of tho wnr could not but uppear 
satisfactory to England. The unification of 
Germany by the proclamation of the German 
Empire, the unification of Italy by the con¬ 
fiscation of the Pope's temporal powor, raised 
mighty guarantees for the maintenance of r*» e ® 
in Europe. France crushed became for the time 
harmless to us. Her alliance had always been 
fickle, her rivalry and jealousy continuous, and 
her intrigues, to our hurt or alarm, frequent. 
Napoleon III. eventually sought a refuge in this 
country. He was received with respect, and 
both he and tho Empress Eugenio constantly re¬ 
ceived marks of kindness and attention from tho 
Queen and the Royal Family. But the British 
publio felt that he had got his throne by 
treacherous mean#, ruled by a policy of 
flashy enterprises and systomntio corruption, 
and ended by entirely demoralizing the French 
nation ; and so his downfall seemed a good 
thing to right-minded person# in this king¬ 
dom. There was ono result of the war 
which brought home too aontoly to our people 
that the policy of non-intervention has its incon¬ 
venience. When Russia tore up tho Treaty of 
Faria and we could not so much a# bring Austria 
and Turkey, whose interests wore touched to the 
quick by this act, to side with u# in compelling 
obedience to the treaty, then it booamo evident 
that the fruits of tho Crimean ware-such as 
they were—hail been largi ly wasted. 

Towards tho end of 1871 tho shadow of a great 
fuisfortuno hung threateningly over the country 
a,id the Queen. In November tho Prince of Wales 
w.rs attacked with typhoid fever; on December 8. 
afoer making good progress, he had a severe 
re. apse, and for many days his life was in 
inn uinent danger. Tho blackest moment was just 
before December 14. tho tenth anniversary of the 
Prince Consort’s death; but that day tho im¬ 
provement began, and hla Royal Highness’s 
recovery was assured. Tho intense excitement 
and sympathy of tho whole people greatly touohed 
the Queen, who gave full expression to her 
gratitude in a letter to her subjects, written oa 
Dceoo!l>er 20. Their sympathy, sho wroto, has 
made “ a deep and lasting impression on her heart 
which can never bo effaced. It was, indeed, 
nothing now to hor, for tho Queen had mot with 
just tho same sympathy when, just ton years ago, 
a similar Illness removed from her side tho main¬ 
stay of her life, the best, wisest, and kindest ol 
husbands. ’’ The sympathy thus nobly recognized 
found extraordinary expression two months later, 
on February 27,1872, when the Queen and the Royal 
Family w.yut io state to St. Paul’s to return 
thanks for the Prince’# recovery. The Qneon, 
before and since, saw many sights of tho kind- 
hundreds of thousand# of her people spontaneously 
met to receive ami cheer hor—but never was any 
aight more grateful to her, and never was the 
expression of joy and thankfulness more onthn- 
iiastio or more universal. 

On tho 24th of January, 1874, a fortnight before 
tho date fixed for tbo opening of Parliament. Mr. 
Gladstone issued a manifesto, suddenly an¬ 
nouncing the dissolution of Parliament and 
promising the abolition of the Income tax. The 
firibo was a coarse one, and the country rejected 
it. Tho general election, wbioh took place for 
tbo first time under the ballot, gave the Con¬ 
servative# a clear majority of 50 votes, and Mr 
Disraeli once raoro became Prime Minister. Mr. 
Gladstone soon afterwards resigned his leader¬ 
ship of the Liberals, and during the two ensuing 
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ycar# ho abandoned himself to religious contro- 
f-—--. writing pamphlet# and article# for reviows, 
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verey, writing pampniet# anu articles rcTiu»s, 
and giving out to the world that he had 
no wiah or hopo to take a loading part In politics 


THE QUEEN AND LORD 
BEACONSF1ELD. 

It was a genuine Conservative reaction which 
brought the Conservative# to power in 1874—not 
taction in a political'sensc, hut a recoil from tho 
what appeared to bo destructive tendencies of Mr. 
G ladstono and the least wi#o among his follower#, 
to* bo tho men having most influonco over him. 
During tho Queen’# reign England never made 
a dead halt on tho march toward* progress, but 
after five year# of Mr. Gladstone’# bewildering 
activity, senaihlo mon were inclined to take stock 
of the institution# still unstandingnndtocon- 
s der carefully what might bo left and what ought 

to bo improved. Tho statesman who tolled tree# 
for his private amusement seemed, politically, to 
livo in a forest of upas tree#, and there w## 
scarce I v a sapling or a sprout which had not 
toon marked out by him, or by ono of his tiro 

m.d. or 

weak Link In the ebaiu—Lord D«bv, who 
noejuno Foreign Secretary. Ucd Derby, the 
nod of tho former Prime Minister, had the 
talent for poworfnt reasoning without tbo capacity 
t decisive acting. Be balanced the pros and 


cons of every question so nicely that betwoon the 

two weight#'lie stood immovable. Lord Salisbury, 
with far more bias of mind, had a much creator 
foroe of character, while hi# high son so of public 
and private honour, his intellectual culture, and 
effective eloquence marked him out signally as 
one of the foremost statesmen of the country 
Mr Disraeli remained little more than too years 
in the Mouse of Commons after his accession to 
the Premiership. In 1886 he was raised to the 
t-eerace with the title ot Earl of Beaconefiold (tho 
title of Visoouutes9 Beaconsfiold had been 
bestowed on Mrs. Disraeli niter hor husband s 
first Premiership), and in the Upper Uouso, 
aiuid congenial surroundings, with more ease 
and less excitement, and wearing »n English 
name, he seemed to acquire that “ naturalisa¬ 
tion " ns an Englishmen which formerly had 
appeared to bo wauling in him. Between the 
Kurl of Beaconsfiold in powor with a swelling 
majority, and Mr. Disraeli in opposition ana 
spying out for party advantages, there wns the 
same difference as exist# between an adventurer 
struggling for fortune end »u adventurer who bus 
become rich wild honoured. From bis earliest 
days this remarkable man had noted the op¬ 
portunities wbioh English publio life offers to 
genius, and he hail resolved to become Prime 
Miuioter ; but ho was in too great a hurry 
to succeed, and ho paid for hio over-haste 
by exclusion from power—if not from office— 
during the long yours when his intellect anil 
nerve were strongest. When he reached the goal 
.if his wishes he was well stricken in years, his 
spirit had been chastened, his character, always 
Itim lly and affectionate towards his friouds, had 
mellowed into a chronic gentleness, peivadou 
with good humour and no little magnanimity. 
History will record that he ruled woll. Bo pos¬ 
sessed tho urt, lacking in Mr. Gladstone, of loop¬ 
ing a party together and of smoothing away the 
little irritations of personal vanity by tbo 
great charm of his manner. With Mr. Glad¬ 
stone every molehill difficulty became a moun¬ 
tain ; with Lord Beaconsfiold mountains 
became passable or were circumvented. Nor 
should it bo forgotten that Lord Beacons- 
fleld possessed another art which was denied to 
bis rival ; ho knew how to secure the jxuwniml 
regard, and oven the affection, of hi# Sovereign. 
Not, we may bo sure, by the methods of gross 
flattery which his enemies used to attribute to 
him, but by tact, consideration, and the power ol 
leading tho Queen to believe tluxt he wn# inspired 
by a passionate patriotism. Lord Beaconsfiold in 
tho lust seven years of his life won a place in 
the Queen's esteem which had been conceded to 
none of her Prime Ministers since those early 
•s when sho had learned hor duties under the' 
devoted tuition of Lord Melbourne. Lord 
Beacoiisflcld's death in 1881 was the cause ol a 
imator sorrow to tho Queeu than any she ex¬ 
perienced in her later years, except from tho 
death of those closely akin to her. It is pleasant 
U> be able to add that, ot late years, the loss was 
almost entirely made good by Lord Salisbury, 
who was tho Queen's Prime Minister for 12 years 
out of 15, and in whom her Majesty came to 
repose a more anti more absolute confidence as 
time went on. 

The Homo legislation of tbo Conservative 
Administration was not of a sensational character. 
Thu Publio Worship Regulation Act was an 
attempt to deal with ecclesiastical anomalies, 
which required thorough treatment or were better 
loft untouched. In Bir Btaffuld Norlhoote s bunds 
the finuuces were eafo, though no brilliunt Bud¬ 
gets were forthcoming. Tho transfer of borough 
and county gaols to State control was a useiul 
measure in the directum taken by tho Gladstone 
Government when it .purchased the telegraph 
line# for private companies and transferred them 
te the Post Office. Under tho Duke of Abercorn, 
and subsequently under the Duke of Marlborough, 
the government of Ireland was carried on with 
sufficient firmness and there was a notable de¬ 
crease of agrarian outrages. In 1876 a bill wus 
introduced into Parliament for conferring on the 
Queen the title of " Empress of India.” It mot 
with much opposition and Mr. Disraeli was 
accused of ministering simply to a whim of the 
Sovereign, whereas in fact the title was intended 
to impress the idea of England’s suzerainty for¬ 
cibly upon the minds of the Native Princes and 
upon the populations of Hindustan. The Prince of 
Wales’s voyage to India in Hie winter of 1876-6 
had brought the heir to the Throne into personal 
relationship with the great Indian vassals of the 
British Crown, and it was felt that a further 
demonstration of the Queen's interest in her 
magnificent dependency would confirm their 
loyalty in face of tho many insidious attempts 
made by Russia to subvert it. At the time (1877) 
whon the Queen was soleu nlv proclaimed Em¬ 
press, at a Durbar held in Delhi by the Governor 
General, the Ex stern Question had been revived 
anil was apparently about to bo pressed by Rus¬ 
sian arms to a definitive solution. Tbo great 
trouble of the Ministry was this Eastern Ques¬ 
tion. Tho repudiation of tho Black Soa 
Clauses of tho Treaty of Paris with no more than 
a nominal protest from England emboldened 
Russia to stir up tho Balkan States against 
Turkey. Servia lod the attack and, contrary to 
Russian expectation, was thoroughly beaten. A 
conference was summoned at Constantinople to 
stay Turkey’s band and Lord Salisbury was 
accredited us chief British plenipotentiary. The 
Conference led to nothing and only gave Russia 
time to prepare for war against Turkey for the 
ostensible oiuonoipation of Bulgaria. At this 
turn in affairs Mr. Gladstone resumed political 
activity by raising the cry of ** Bnlgarian atroci¬ 
ties.” It was proved that tho Bulgarians— 
a hard-working and thrifty pcoplo—had been 
fairly content with their condition under 
Turkish rule and when stirred up to revolt by 
tiie Russians went into battle half-heartedly 
Tho Turks are not tender—nor are the Russians 
—in patting down rebellions ; and in many 
places act* of downright savarory were com¬ 
mitted by the Bashi-Bazouks. But Mr. Glad¬ 
stone took these abominations as pretexts for an 
indictment against England’s traditional policy 
in upholding thaOttomanEmpire. Ho endeavoured 
to rouse tho Christian feeling of the nation 
against the uuspeakablo Turk and to represent 
Russia’s aggressive poliejr ns an unselfish oiusadc 
on behalf of civilization. Ho quite forgot, as lie 
did all this, that tho Queen had 40,000,000 ol 
Mussulman subjects in India and that if Islam 
had raised the standard of a Holy War the con¬ 
vulsion would have bcon felt from the Himalayas 
to Ceylon. 

The Russians were at first beaten in their war, 
then, by tbo help of the Rumanians and by 
treucherv on the Turkish side, they vanquished 
Osman 'Pasha at Plevna and marched to San 
Stefauo at the very gates of Constantinople. At 
this point they stopped,burning te go forward, but 
not daring. Austnn-Hungary was ready to in¬ 
terfere, England had sent her fleet to the Bos¬ 
phorus, and in the City of London un enthusiastic 
meeting of 5,000 hankers, merchants, and trades¬ 
men voted resolutions affirming tho national 
confidence in tbo Ministry. Tho Treaty of San 
Stefano, which General Ignatioff had signed, had 
lo be withdrawn, and in 1878 a Cougrea* met at 
Berlin to arbitrate between Russia and Turkey. 
Tho fruits of tho Conference were “ Peaco with 
Honour,” so far as England was concerned. The 
principality of Bulgaria was created, Ben ia wan 
enlarged, Rumania was rewarded for hor exer¬ 
tions on Russia’s behalf by being deprived of 
Bessarabia and receiving tho Dobradscha which 


sbe did not want ; finally. Cyprus was handed 


to the ©ceuparion of Engl 
The Queen’s private lifo during the decade 
18711-80 was one of quiet, broken only by one 
great sorrow when tho Princess Alien died In 
1878. In 1867 her Majesty bud started in author¬ 
ship by publishing “ The Early Days of tho 
Prince Consort,” compiled by General Groy ; in 
gave to the world hor interesting and 


‘ Leaves from t-M 


simplv-wrdten diary entitfed ”1 

Journal <>f our Life In the Highlands, and it 
1874 appeared the first volume of” The Life and 
fetter* of tho Prince Con.-ort (2d vol. inlPPf), 
edited by Sir Theodore Martin. A second instal¬ 
ment of'tho Highland journal '‘PT*’*™)“ 
These literary occupations rolacrd the h °«™ ®fe 
life which was mostly spout m r n vacy. althongh; 
the Queen regularly transacted .all tho State 
business incumbent on hor and on occa 
•lonl arrested in public ceremonies o; 
inaugurated institutions of publio 
ness. A few trips to the Continent, in which 
tho Qneon was always *c<»nipunted _ by 
li«c youngest daughter, the ITincess De»tr • 
brought a K littlu variety into tbo home-life, and 
aided inuoh in keeping up tho good health which 
the Queen enjoyed almost onintcmiptoaiy- 
When Lord Beaconsfiold and L™d bslisbury 
returned from Berlin, a member oftheCsbniOt 
was asked whether Parliament wonld not now M 
dissolved. “ It would be a political crimej to 
dissolve at this moment,” lie answered, moaning 
that the Government was so sure of a 

that it would bo taking an unfair advantage ot 

its opponents. It is Indeed, probab o that 
a strong Ministerialist majority would h» e 
hen ruturt «il in 1878; in 18» th, 

Ilf tlio British SUOC 0 S 608 had worn off, anti Mr. 
Gladstone wus rekindling the public ardour tor 
Reform by hi# Mid : othian speeches. .Neverthe¬ 
less. tho Liberal victory of 1880 was not 
entirely won by Mr. Gladstone. The majo¬ 
rity of Liberal candidates went to the poll 
acfenuK'lodging as thotr loader Lord Hartinp- 
tou, whoso tact and judgment during In* 
five years’ chieftainship on the front Opposition 
bench hud won golden opinions from ovoryUidy 
However, when the Conservative defeat was 
turned into a rout, it was dear that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's claims to tho Premiership could not 
bo contested, and Lord Harrington, with his 
usual public spirit, gave way. In tho folio - 
ing vear Lord Beaconsfickl died, alter ate 
days' illness. It was not the least sign of hi* 
greatness thuthehad Ionic his unexpected defeat 
with philosophical serenity. 

IRELAND AND EGYPT. 


With the return of Mr. Gladstone to power in 
April, 1880, the government of the country 
entered upon a new and, upon tho whole,unfortu- 
nnto period, which cannot be said to have 
definitely closed until rhe final retirement of that 
statesman from publio life in the beginning •>! 
HStH. The Liberal party was as yet professedly 
homogeneous, and men as different os Lord 
Kimberley and Lord Northbrook, Sir Charles 
Dilko and Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. W. E. Forster, the Dube of Argyll ami Mr. 
Bright found it pos.siblo to sit in the same Cabinet 
under Mr. Gladstone. Tho election bud turned 
mainly upon the question of Lord Beaconold q 
foreign policy, and tho nets of tho now Govern¬ 
ment were directed in part by this consideration; 
and in part by tbo presence iu the House or 
Commons of a compact body of Irish Independent 
rotors under an irreconcilable loader. The five 
years during which Mr. Gladstono hold office 
were years of unhappy and inconsistent experi¬ 
ments in Ireland and abroad. Mr. Forster, the 
new Chief Secretary, had to work against strong, 
and scarcely veiled opposition within the 
Cabinet, several of the Radical members object¬ 
ing to Ms me( boils of combating tho new and 
formidable Land League ; and after two years 
i.f struggle, during which many of tbo Irish 
leaders, including Mr. Parnell himself, had bcon 
Imprison'd with tho emphatically expressed con¬ 
sort of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster resigned, 
finding it impossible to struggle any longer 
against his Radical colleagues. The disastrous 
murder of his successor. Lord Frederick Caven¬ 
dish. and of Mr. Burke, tho Undor-Seorctary, by 
a gang of " Invincible*,” followed very quickly * 
nor did tho state of Ireland show any sign of per¬ 
manent improvement till after the definitive change 
of Government in 1886. Abroad, tho years of Mr. 
Gladstone's rule v.vre marked by the with¬ 
drawal from Kandahar and, under most galling 
jolrcumstancea, from the Transvaal, whore a force 
of a few British regiments had suffered an un¬ 
repaired! defeat ; by tho bombardment of tb© 
forts of Alexandria,the victory of Tel-cl-Kebir. and 
tho occupation of Egypt; by tho subsequent fight¬ 
ing in the Budan.during whiohthe city of Khartum 
and the life of General Gordon wore sacrificed in 
ioonsequence of » policy which had hesitated 
too tong ; and by the rapid advance of Russia In 
Control Asia, till it culminated in tho alarming 
“ Penjdeh incident ” which cost this country r 
11 millions of money, voted In anticipation of a 
possible war. 

Mi .uuimo the Government Introduced a PIU 
for ju^iinilating the county suflrago with 
that, of iho towns, and this, after It had 
been thrown out by the Lords, was finally passed 
bj agroemon t between tJie two great parties,hi con¬ 
junction with * Redistribution of Seats Bill,which 
practically broke up tho country Into equal 
electoral districts such os had for 50 years been 
demanded by the extreme Radical party. The 
passing of this Bill made n new election neces¬ 
sary, and this took place In the autumn of 
188*5, at a time when Lord Salisbury and the 
Conservatives were in office for a few months, after 
defeating Mr. Gladstono'#Govcrnmcntou the Beer 
Tax. Mr. Gladstone Issued a very voluminous 
” Authorized Programme,” which was supple¬ 
mented and in a measure opposed by tbo 
“ unauthorized programme ” put forward in 
different speeches by the most advanced 
members of tho Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Charles Dilke. The most note¬ 
worthy point of the election was the appeal 
which Mr. Gladstone addressed to the party to 
return him to power by a majority sufficiently 
large to cope with a combination between 
the Conservatives and Mr. Parnell's Irish 
Nationalists. To this appeal the country 
did not respond quite cordially enough ; 
Mr. Gladstone found that the Liberals, though 
with a large majority over the Oonservativos,would 
scarcely be able to fight tho dreaded alliance ; 
and this state of things be met with a turning move¬ 
ment of the most unforeseen and startling kind. A 
few weeks after the ©lection a Northern newspaper 
gave publicity to the statement that tho Prime 
Minister had gone over to Home Rnlo, and thin 
statement, though Mr. Gladstone fenced with 
It in his chiiracterlstlo manner, was very 
soon proved to be true. Tho result was u 
break up of the party. Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Bright, Lord Harrington, Mr. Goschen, 
and other leading Liberals found themselves 
unable to accept Mr. Gladstone’s new conditions, 
and declined to join the Cabinet which ho formed 
after defeating Lord Salisbury on an amendment 
to tho Addrcs# in January, 1886, snd their ex¬ 
ample was followed by a large number of the 
most prominent, the most respectable, and the 
nnxst honest members of the Liberal party 
At a great meeting held ill Her Majesty's 
Tboatre tho country saw, for the first time 
for nearly a century, tbo leaders of the Con 
aervativc* supported on the same platform by 
many of their leading opponents of yesterday. 
Ixird Salisbury backed by 1/onl Cowper, 
Lord Harrington, Mr. Goschen, and many others 
met to form a Unionist party pledged to main¬ 
tain the integrity of the Empire. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, who had appointed as Irish Secretary Mr. 
John Morley, almost tho only prominent English 
Liberal who had long been a consistent Home 
Ruler, drew up au elaborate Home Rule 
Bill which was accepted, though somewhat 
grudgingly, by Mr. Parnell. Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain null other# thereupon left his Government,; 
and for many weeks the House and tho oountrr. 
isng with the heated Controversy. After along 
aud remarkable debate the BUI was thrown out 
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LmIiTi 1 • htmod . ,h o country the remarkable 
wh; k IT’ M a st f osman "«>d administrator, with 
which ho was endowed. The Liberal Unionist*. 
£*? ,,u G1 , ad * , oao called them “ the dissen¬ 
tient Liberals, declined Lord Salisbury's offer 
to form a Coalition Government under Lord 
Mar ington, hut par© throughout the duration of 
ran lament a hearty support to Lord Salisbury's 
I2L ?’ ; C T I,BM Aft was passed in the 

Session of 1S8<, in the face of the most persistent 
and recklessly obstructive opposition.and for some 
years Ireland was strongly governed and at peace. 


THE FIRST JUBILEE. 

1 hero is no doubt that the Queen felt great 
personal reluctanco to sanction the nemo Rule 
policy ; but wo have as yot no evidence of 
her personal action during tlio crisis. In thu 
year, however, of the Crimes Act, 1887, 
an ©vent took place which was of more 
intimate personal concern to the Queon, and 
of more attractive Import to tho country and Mio 
Empire at large. Juno 20 was the 50th anni¬ 
versary of her Majesty's accosaiou to tho Tbroue, 
and, on tho following day, for tho second timo in 
English history, a groat Jubilee celebration was 
held to commemorate so happy an ©vent. Re¬ 
lieved from the danger of a broak-up of the 
United Kingdom, favoured by a summer of the 
most exceptional brilliancy and beauty, enoour- 
agcvl by the state of gcnoral peace which pre¬ 
vailed over tho world, tho country throw itself 
into tho celebration with unchecked enthu¬ 
siasm ; largo sums of money were everywhere 
subscribed; In every city, town, and vil¬ 
lage something was done both in the way 
of rejoicing and in tho way of establishing 
anmn permanent memorial of the event. lu 
London tho day itsolf was kept by a solemn 
service In Westminster Abbey to which the 
Queen wont in State, surrounded by the most 
brilliant Royal and Priueely escort that had 
over accompanied a British Sovereign, and 
cheered on her way by tho applause of hundreds 
of thousands of her subjects. Around her 
Carriage rode her sons and sons-in-law, and some 
of her grandsons, conspicuous among them being 
tlio noble figure of the Ill-fated Crown Prince,after¬ 
wards the Emperor Frederick, with his son, the 
present Gorman Emperor. Waiting to receive her 
Majesty in tho Abbey were tho Ambassadors 
and Ministers of all nations, tho peers and 
the peeresses, tho members of Ike House of Com¬ 
mons, tho Judges, the most distinguished officers 
of both services, and a multitude of all that is 
eminent in every branch of the national life, 
while grouped together and g;i7-cd u;x)n Viy every 
eye stood a representative body of tho Indian 
tPrinces. In one of those touching loiters to the 
bath n which she wroto so naturally and so well, 
the Queen three days afterwards addressed the 
Homo Secretary :— 

Windsor Castle, June 21. 

i T am anxious to express to r.iy people my -warm thanks 
for the kind, and more than kind, reception I mot with 
jun Roing to, and Morning from, Westminster Abbey, 
with all iny children and grandchildren. 

The cnthuskwtic reception I met with than, u woll as 
on all these eventful days, in Loudon ** well ss in 
(Windsor, on tlio occasion of my Jubilco, has touched m- 
most deeply. It his shown that tho labour and anxiety 
of 10 long years, 22 of which I spent in unclouded happi¬ 
ness shored and ohocrod by my beloved husband, while on 
oi|iial number were full of sorrows and trials, home 
•without his sheltering arm and wise help, have boon 
appreciated by my people. 

This feeling and tho sense of duty towards my dear 
'country and subjects, who are so inseparably bound up 
with my life, will encourage me in my tssh, often a very 
difficult and arduous one, during the remainder of my life. 

The wonderful order preserved on this occasion and 
the good behaviour of tho enormous multitudes assembled 
merits my highest admiration. 

That God may protect and abundantly bless my 
country is my fervent prayer. 

Victoria, R. asd I. 

The ptiblio ceremonials connected with tho 
Jubilee were not, of course, confined to the 
Thanksgiving Service, nor did her Majesty 
limit her porsoual exertions to this one 
public appearance and to the entertainment 
of her ltoyal guests at Buckingham l’.tlace 
and Windsor. Tho Queen had already paid a 
memorable visit to tho East-end when sho 
opened the People's Palace on Mny 14. On 
.Inly 2 sho reviewed at Buckingham Palace 
some 23,000 Volunteers* of London and tho homo, 
counties. On July 4 she laid the foundation; 
atone of tho Imperial Institute, the building at 
Kensinglon to which, at tlio instance of the 
Prince of Wnlos, it had been determined to 
devote the largo sum of money collected as a 
Jubilee offering, and which was completed 
in a few years from this time. On July 9, her 
Majesty reviewed 58,000 men at Aldershot ; 
mid, last and chief of nil, on July 23, one of tlio; 
most brilii.'iit days of that brilliant summer, sho 
reviewed tho Fleet at Spithoad. Once or twice 
since then a more formidable body of British 
ships has been gathered together, but never in 
the history of tho world had there been, up to 
that time, so splendid a marine spectacle. Alto¬ 
gether 135 vcosols of war woro gathered together, 
including 20 armoured and nine unarmoured ships, 
33 first-class torpedo-boats, the saino number of 
gunboats, and 12 troopships, while outside the 
lines were moored innumerable merchant steamers, 
yachts, and other vessels of all sorts and sizes, 
thronged with proud and choe-ring spectators. It 
seemed as though,under the smiles of Heaven,the 
visible signs and symbols of the defensive 
might of England, under the Queen, whoso long 
reign lmd done so much to inoreaeo and confirm 
it, were brought together as a spoctaclo for tho 

After the excitement of these Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions, it was only to beexpoctcd that the restof the 
year should pass without many events of moment 
that directly touched the Court. As though, 
however, to show that public harmony is seldom 
■without its jarring note, the peace was not kept 
in Ireland without a severe employment of the 
new powers givou by tho Crimes Act. The most 
serious of tho disorders was a riot at Mitcbells- 
town, in the course of which tho police fired 
upon the mob and killed throe rioters, and 
shortly afterwards tho Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
Mr. Sullivan, was sent to prison lor publishing in 
his newspaper tho report of meetings suppressed 
by the Government. In London, thanks to tho 
contagion of anarchy, tho guardians of the public 
order had to assert themselves with some vigour 
on account of tho riotous assemblages which took 
place during tho autumn months. But whereas 
in any Continental capital such disorder as was 
attempted in Trafalgar-sqaare would have been 
put down with serious bloodshed, in England tlio 
rioting led to nothing more serious than a few 
broken heads and tho imprisonment of one or two 
prominent agitators, including Mr. John Burns, 
and a member of Parliament, Mr. Cuntimg- 
baino Graham. Abroad tho great cveut of 
tho year was tho signature at the end 
of February of tho Agreement renewing 
for five yours tho Triple Alliance, by which 
Germany, Austria, and Italy bound thcmsolros 
to act defensively together in case tho territories 
of cither were attacked. This Agreement,which 

still in existence, having survived every 
danger from without »nd from within, has boon a 
cruo“ league of poaeo " for Europe, though its 


natural result has been to draw together tho two 
great Powers of West and East, Franco and 
Russia. 

DEATn OF TFIE 
GERMAN EMPERORS WILLIAM 
AND FREDERICK. 

Tho year that followed (18S8) witnessed 
two events which greatly affected European 
history, and in a minor, though still marked, 
degree tho life of our own Court. On 
March 0, tho Emperor William I. died at Berlin, 
and thus tho great triumvirate—tho Kmporor, 
Btsinarok, and Moltko—which had realized the 
unity of Germany, was broken up. Ho was suc¬ 
ceeded by bis son, tho Emperor Frederick III., 
known to all tho world as the Crown Prince 
Fritz, and regarded with special affection in 
England as the hnsband of our own Princess 
Royal. But at tho timo he was suffering from a 
malignant disease of tho throat, and when ho re¬ 
turned from San Iiomo to Berlin to take in his 
hands tho reins of government he was practically 
a dying man. TheflO days of his reign were marlord 
on tho ono side by t he issue of a remarkable pro¬ 
clamation, giving hopes to Germany of a more 
liberal and modern nfgltnc than she bad yot 
known ; and, on tho other, by tho unfortunate 
quarrels of tho doctors, ono of them an English 
specialist, who wore called in in this vnin hope or 
saving his. life. Ho died on Jtino 15, and was 
quietly buried in the Fricdenxlcirehn at Potsdam, 
and thus prematurely ended a life which, hud 
It boon prolonged, might have been of in¬ 
calculable service to Germany and to tho world. 

" It Booms," said Lord Salisbury a few days 
afterwards in tho House of Lords. •• ns though 
there was accumulated upon his head every 
possible qualification for a life of glorious, 
splendid, and peaceful usefulness. Great export 
cnee, tine aptitude and courage in war, high 
reputation for culture and for knowledge in the 
sympathy n &r < ' , all ^tbe’ "loghes^ an cl' 1 1 “aa^ffit- 
tions of his people, the support of a consort never 
surpassed in her ability and constant enthusiasm 
for right—all these things seemed to fit him for a 
career of power and splendid capacity for good." 
In similar language Mr. Gladstone described him 
to the Houso of Commons, speaking of the 
Emperor’s character and achievements as ” a 
groat and noble inheritance for the German 
peoplo." Tho Emperor Frederick was succeeded 
by his eldest son, the present Emperor William II., 
the grandson of tho Queen. 

Meantime Queen Victoria had made the foreign 
journey which has of late years been her annual 
practice. She spent some weeks at Florence 
it the Villa Palmieri, and returned home by 
Darmstadt and Berlin. In spite of the illness 
of tho Emperor Frederick, a certain amount 
of Court festivities were held in her Majesty's 
honour, and sho had long conversations with 
Prince Bismarck, who was deeply impressed by 
her Majesty's personality. Just before, tho 
Prince, who was still Chanoellor, had taken 
up a very strong line with regard to a Royal 
marriage iu which the Queen was deeply interested 
—the proposal that Prince Alexander of Butten- 
bei^j, lately Ruler of Bulgaria and brother or 
the Queen's son-in-law. Prince Henry, should 
marry Princess Victoria, tho eldest daughter of 
tho Emperor Frederick. Prince Bismarck, wh© 
bad been anti-Battenbcrg from tho begin¬ 
ning, vehemently opposed this marriage, 
on the ground that i would never do for a 
daughter of the German Emperor to marry a 
- Prince who was personally disliked by the Tsar; 
for, in spite of the Triple Alliance, Prince 
Bismarck was always in favour of culti¬ 
vating good relations with Russia. This affair 
caused no little agitation in Royal circles, but in 
the end State reasons were allowed to prevail and 
the Chancellor had Ins way. At home tho year 
1888 was chiefly marked by the passage of Mr. 
Ritchie’s Local Government Bill, for the esta¬ 
blishment of county councils, and by tho appoint¬ 
ment anil meeting of the Parnell Commission. 
Tho first sitting was held on October 22, and 
during the long months that followed Ireland 
was quiet. 

The Queon had borno so woll the fatigue of 
the Jubilee that during the succeeding years 
sho was onuouragod to make somewhat more 
frequent appearances among her subject©. In 
May, 18SS, sho attended a performance of Sir 
Arthur Su'livan'nGoMetiLegend at the Albert-hall, 
and in August shu vbitod Glasgow to open the 
magnificent new municipal buildings, remaining 
for a couple of nights at B'.ythawood, tho seat of. 
Sir Archibald Campbell. Early in 1889 she 
received at Windsor a special embassy, which, 
though it attracted comparatively little attention 
at the timo, was tho beginning of a memorable 
chapter of English history ; two Matabole chiefs 
were sent by King Lobenguia to present his 
respects to the great White Queen, as to whose 
very existence, it was said, ho had up till that 
time been sceptical. Soon afterwards her Majesty 
went to Biarritz, and the occasion was made 
memorable by a visit which sho paid to tho 
Queen-Regent of Spain at San Sebastian.the only 
visit that an English reigning Sovereign hasevo 
paid to the Peninsula. On her return home tho 
Queon paid a visit to Sandringham, whore Mr. 
Irving and the Lycoum Company performed before 
lior; several Jubilee statues were unveiled during 
this summer by tbo Prince of Wales ; her Majesty, 
for tho first timo for very many years, went to 
poo the procession of boats at Eton on tho Fourth 
of June, and herself distributed the medals at 
tho Royal Agricultural Show which was bold 
shortly afterwards in Windsor Park. In August 
she received the visit of her grandson, the now 
German Emperor, who came, acoompanied by his 
fleet, to the Solent. It was on this occasion 
that her Majesty appointed William U. an 
Admiral of the Fleet, and in return was 
made by her grandson honorary colonel of the 
1st Dragoon Guards, which were thenceforward 
to bo known as the " Queen of England's 
Own." A little later her Majesty paid a visit to 
Wales, occupying Pal^-hall. near Bala, for about 
a weekend greatly enjoying long drives through¬ 
out that beautiful region. 


PARLIAMENTARY GRANT TO 
THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
CHILDREN. 

But before this the relations between the 
Court and tho country had again formod 
matter for a somewhat sharp discussion in 
Parliament and in tho Press. A proposed 
increase of the Royal grant always excites 
Radical opinion to a degree quite out of proper, 
tion to the sum involved. There is something con. 
crete abont money paid toan individual; itiseasily 
handled by tho party ora tor, and the facile contrast 
between an ornamental Court and the struggles 
of the workman, botwoon t he large incomes of the 
rich and tho small incomes of the poor, is always! 
sure to arouse a thoughtless cheor in a Radical! 
audience. Tho loaders of both sides are wellj 
aware of this, and consequently any arrangement! 
which secures, at all events, a provisional finality 
in tho matter is to be welcomed. Suoh a settle¬ 
ment was the unforeseen consequence of a Royal 
message brought up by Mr. W. H. Smith on 
July 2, expressing, on tho oflo hand, tho Queen's 
desire to provldo for Princo Albert Victor, 
and, on the other, informing tho House of 
tho intended marriago of tho Prince of Wales's 
daughter, tho Princess Louise, to tho Karl of 
Fife. On tho proposal of Mr. Smith, socondod 
by Mr. Gladstone, a Select Committee was ap¬ 
pointed to consider those messages anil to report 


to tho principles to bo ndopted for tho future. 
Thn evidence laid before tho committee explained 
to tho country for tho first timo tho actual state 
of tlio Royal income, and on tho proposal of Mr. 
Gladstone, amending thn proposal of tho Govern¬ 
ment, it was propound to grant a fixed addition 
of £38,000 pur annum to tho Prinoo of Walre, 
out of which ho should bo expected to preside 
for his children without fnrthor application to 
tho country. The interesting point in this affair 
was tho divergence of opinion manifested bowccn 
Mr. Gladstone and some of his followers. The 
ex-Premicr, with an experience of nearly fin years 
of public life, came forward as a strong advocate 
for granting an ample, though not extravagant, 
allowance to tho Royal Family, wlioreas not onlv 
Mr. Bradlangh and Mr. Labouehoro, but even 
Mr. Morlcy, who moved an amendment to Mr. 
Smith’s resolution for payment of tho proposed 
sum, took a distinctly opposite side. The 
amendment was rejected by 355 to 134, nnd effect 
was given to it in a Bill callod “ Tho Princo or 
Wales's Children's Bill,” which was carried in 
spite of tlio persistent opposition of a small 
group of Radical members. 

In the spring of 1890 the Queen visited 
Aix-lcs-Bain* in tho hope that the waters 
of that health resort might alleviate tho 
rheumatism from which sho was now fre¬ 
quently suffering. Sho returned as usual 
by way of Darmstadt, and shortly after 
her arrival at Windsor paid a visit to 
Baron Ferdlnaud Rothschild at his magni¬ 
ficent bouse. Waddesdou Manor, near Ayles- 
bury—tho first occasion for many years 
on which similar honour had been paid to 
a subject. In July tho Queon opened tho new 
“ Empress Dock ” at Southampton, but beyond 
this no public incident* directly affecting her 
remain to bo recorded. It was a dull year in 
Parliament, but before the year closed an Inci¬ 
dent took place which affected English politics as 
profoundly a* thn dismissal of Prince Bismarck, 
which occurred in tho spring, affected those of 
Germany. Tho Parnell Commission bad reported 
in due course, after an invretigation which lasted 
many months, and in tboir report tho Judges 
declared, among other matters of the same kind, 
that " the respondents did incite to intimidation, 
and that the consequence of that incitement 
was that crime and outrage were committed 
by the persons incited," and that “ thorespond- 
©jita invited nnd obtained tho assistance and 
co-operation of tho physical forco party in 
America." Those findings wore regarded by the 
Homo Rule party in England and Ireland as a 
practical whitewashing of Mr. Parnell. What tho 
public acts of the Irish loader failed to bring 
ahont was achieved by his private misconduct. 
Ho was made the co-respondent in a divorce 
case, failed to clear himself, and In November, 
1890, was consequently thrown over by Mr. 


My brrearoments during the last 30 year* of my reign 
hsre indeed been bosvy. Though tho labours, anxieties, 
and remioasibiUtlos inseparable from my nosition have 


that it was impcwslb 
Parnell any longer. The consequent break-up of 
the Irish party after the proceedings known as 
thoso “ in Committee Room 16 ” was complete, 
and it was ten years before tho breach between 
Paruellitos and Anti-Parnollitos was healed. 

Tho lollowiDg year was ono of groat personal 
activity on tho part of tho Quoen. In February 
sho laimohod the battleship Royal Sovereign at 
Portsmouth ; a week later sho visited the horse 
show at Islington. Her annual spring visit to tho 
South was this year paid to the little town of 
Grasse, which lies a few miles inland, to the left 
of the railway between Toulon and Cannes. Re¬ 
turning much benefited, the Queen, for tho 
first time since tho death of tho Prinoo Con¬ 
sort, commanded a dramatic performance at 
Windsor Castle, and Die Gondoliers was 
played in the Waterloo Gallery, the first of many* 
Similar performance* at Windsor and Balmoral 
which have sinco that time given pleasure to the 
Court and Uio neighbours. A short time after¬ 
wards her Majesty paid a State visit to Derby, 
and opened a now hospital there, and in the 
summer was present at tho wedding, in 
the Guards' Chapel, of Mi** Ponsonby, the 
daughter of her gre.tly-valuod Secretary. About) 
this time there took place the first overt act 
which seemed to announce a special under¬ 
standing between Russia and France, in tihe 
visit paid by the French fluot to Kronstadt; 
and when, soon afterwards, Admiral Gervais 
brought his squadron to Portsmouth it was 
thought expedient that her Majesty should re¬ 
view the French ships in person. If Franco and 
Russia drew together during this year, not less 
marked was the dangerous irritation that arose 
between Franco and Germany early ih the 
spring, the occasion being one which personally 
affected tho Queen. Tho Empress Frederick 
thought that tho timo had arrived when it might. 
I>e possible for her to visit tho French capital, 
her immediate object being to secure the co¬ 
operation of the French artists in the forthcoming 
International Exhibition at Berlin. Unfortunately, 
certain Chauvinist* tookoflonoo,especially at the 
Empress's visit to Versailles ; a section of the 
Press adopted a menacing tone ; popular demon¬ 
strations woro feared ; and tho Empress loft 
Paris sooner than she bad intended. Very 
naturally this ineidont cuiisod profound irrita¬ 
tion across tlio Rhino,where any want of courtesy 
to a personage so near tho Sovereign is, of 
course, regarded as an attack upon tho nation 
itsolf. Tho matter, however, had no immediate 
consequence, though it threw an unpleasant light 
upon the abiding nature of French animosity. 


d r«*j>cosibiUtles inseparable from my jxKiition bsve 
on great, yet it is my earnest prayer that God ma> 
oontlniw to giro mo hosllh and strength to work for thn 
good and happiness of my dour country sad Empire' 
while life lasts. VICTOR!*, R.I. 

Tho death of tho yonng Princo throw a gloom 
>vcr the country and caused tho Royal Kamily to 
spend tho year iu sack retirement as was poeail>Io; 
there Is therefore little to reoord ol any public 
action on the part ol the Queen. Her Majesty 
had, as we have said, already begun to pay those 
annual visits to a warmer cllino which c'/ Sate 
year* have done bo much to keep her in lxjalth ; 
till* year it was Costobcllc, a suburb of l .yhros, 
in the south of Franco, that was her choi.oo. In 
this sunny region, ono of tho most peaceful of 
tho health-resorts of tho Riviera, ber Majesty 
passed aorno quiet weeks, and returned r< freshed, 
to tako up once more that life of unobtrusive work 
which, though tho public knows so littio <*f it, has 
been her portlou from the beginning. 


t<i tho House as to tho existing practice and as 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF 
CLARENCE. 

At the beginning of IS92 a heavy blow fell 
upon tho Quoon, tho Royal Family, and the 
country, in tho death of Princo Albert Victor, 
Duke of Olarenoq and Avondale. The eldest son 
of tho Prince and Princess of Wales had never 
boon of a robust constitution, and when ho was 
attacked by the influenza, at that timo so pre¬ 
valent, he made littio resistance, pneumonia 
supervened, and after a littio more than 
a week's illness ho died at Sundringhatn. On 
tho public effects and aspects of this sad occur¬ 
rence wo need not dwell ; it is enough to quote 
tho supremely touching letter in which the 
Quceu, addressing her people through tho Home 
Bocret-ary, expressed tho feelings of profound 
sorrow which the loss of tho young and amiable 
Prince had caused to her. Only a short time before 
it had been announced that, tho Prinoo was about 
to marry his second cousin. Princess May, 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Took ; and 
this news had boon received with sincere 
pleasure by tho whole country. Naturally the 
pathos of the Prince's loss was increased by the 
thought of tho ruin of this now hope, so 
that in every sense the Queen's sad words found 
,m echo in tho heart of her subjects. Tho follow¬ 
ing is tho letter :— 

Osborne, January 26, 1322. 

I mast once again give expression to «uy doep sense of 
the loyalty aiul sffeotionate sympathy evinced by my 
subject* in every part of my Empire on an occasion more 
usd and tragical than any bat one which bus befallen me 
end mine, ss well as the nation. The overwhelming, 
misfortune of my dearly-loved grandson having been thus 
suddenly out off in the flower of his ago, full of promise 
for Lho future, smiablo and gentle, and endearing himrelf 
to all, renders it hard for his norely-slrieken parrots, 
bis dear young bride, and his fond grandmother to bow 
in submission to the irscnitsblo decrees of Providerio. 

The sympathy of millions, which has been so touoMngly 
and visibly expressed. Is deeply gratifying ol such n time, 
and I wish, both in my own name and that of my cMUdron, 
to express, from my heart, my worm gratitude to all. 

Thr.no testimonies of sympathy with ua, and Deprecia¬ 
tion of my dror grandson, whom l loved ns a aon, 
whose devotion to me « ns ns great ss that of a son, will 
bo a help and consolation to mo and mine in our sllUciion. 




MR. GLADSTONE’S LAST RETURN 
TO POWER. 

From tho public point of view almost tlio only In¬ 
teresting political event of 1892 was th o general 
election whioh took place vory soon after tho proro¬ 
gation of Parliament on 4 une 27; and once more the 
country rang with speeches for and against Home 
Itulo. Mr. Gladstone, at tho ago of K2, was skill 
loader of a party formidable ia spite of tho de¬ 
fection of many of its strongest and wisest men. 

With a degree of passion rarely felt by any poli¬ 
tical chief, and never perhaps by any other who 
attained so great an ago, ho Hong himself into 
tho contest rosolvod at any cost to secure, before 
ho died, the triumph of this last and dearest 
of hi* ** causes." Curiously enough his election 
address contained nothing explicit with regard to 
tho Home Role programno ; what ho asked for 
was practically cor/c blanche to sottlo tho Irish 
question in his own way. Tho rest of his 
party dwelt most on a long and miscellaneous 
list of projected reforms, known as tho N cw- 
castlo programme. Lord Salisbury, on the 
other hand, marked his sens© of Uio gravity of tho 
situation by personally descending into tho 
arena. It is tho custom or perhn s tho la w ol 
tho const itution that a peer shall not go a bout 
making speeches at election time ; but nothing 
prevents him from issuing an address “ to the 
doctors of the United Kingdom," and this course 
Lord Salisbury adopted on tho day before the 
prorogation. " There is ono interest," ho wrote, 

" to which this cloctlon is above all other's vital. 

It is tho interest of a large portion of tbe Irish 
peoplo who are threatened in effect with separa¬ 
tion from Groat Britain. To thorn this election 
is of terrible importance. On your votes daring 
the next two or three weeks will depend whether 
it will be to them a message of hope or a sentence 
of servitude and ruin.” Tlio electors listened to 
Mr. Gladstone, though not as readily as he bad 
wished ; and the Liberals came back to Parlia¬ 
ment with a majority ol 49, including, of course, 
the Irish Nationalists, whoso total numbers were 
little reduced in strength. When Parlia- 
ent met in August a formal vote of want of con¬ 
fidence was moved by Mr. Asquith and was carried 
by a majority of 40. Tho Government resigned, aud 
Mr. Gladstone for the fourth time became Prime 
Minister with Mr. Morlcy as Secretary for Ire¬ 
land and Lord Rosebery Foreign Secretary— 

Uio last being a fortunate appointment, which 
kept tho foreign affairs of the country steady and 
cafe while tlio Foreign Sccreiary s coTieagn.-* 
were doing their best to break up the Empire 
from within. 

Tho autumn was uneventful, nor was pnblio 
opinion ii) any way excited, most peoplo retain¬ 
ing at the back of their minds a sense that tho 
•' resources of oivilizatloh " would bo adequate 
to dial with the Home Rule agitation, though thu 
magic of Mr. Glmtstoue's name might have led a 
small majority uf the electorate to give him for 
tho moment another chance. Early in the 
following year tho second Home Rule Bill was 
produced, and meantime the country, on the 
expiration of tho Royal mourning, began to take 
a more than usual interest in the affairs of the 
Royal Family. On February 19 the Queen 
left homo for a Qrst visit to Florence, 
and spent many delightful weeks—the epithet 
is known to express' hch own personal feel¬ 
ings—in tho Villa PulmicrL She was able to 
display remarkable energy in visiting the sights 
of this famous city, and even went as far afield as 
San Gimigniano, and her visit had a notable 
effect in strengthening the bonds of friendship 
between this country and tho Italian people. On 
April 28 ber Majesty arrived at home, and a few 
ay> later the country learned with deep interest, 
though with no surprise, that the Dube of York, 
who by his brother’s death had been left 
direct heir to the Throne, was betrothed to 
the Princess May. The marriago was cele¬ 
brated on July fl in tlio Chapel Royal of St. 
James's Palace, in tho presence of a number 
of Royal and distinguished guests, among 
whom was the Prince’s first cousin the Cesare- 
vitch. now the Emperor Nicolas 11.,and amid the 
applause of countless thousands of people who 
lined the route along Constitution-hill, Piccadilly. 

St. JamesVstrret and away through Pall-mall to 
the City station, the bridal pair presently tooV 
their departure to Sandringham. It ia scarcely 
fanciful to say that the public happiness in this 
marriage was increased by the extraordinary 
beauty of the summer of 1893.the loveliest within 
living memory ; a summer so warm ami so long 
that for the moment it almost succeeded in chang¬ 
ing the habits of a whole natiou and in making 
Englishmen in populous cities pent " adopt thu 
out-of-door life of Continental capitals. 

The second Home Rule Bill was duly produced 
just before tho Easter roocss. and when Parlia¬ 
ment met on April 0 Mr. Gladstone moved tho 
second reading, it is unnecessary to follow thu 
course of the discussion, but wo may note that a 

f ront effect was produced by the demon*t.ratlou of 
risli Unionists and their friends, which filled the 
Albert-hall on April 22, once more endeavouring 
to bring home to tho peoplo of England what tho 
majority of them did not in tho least understand— 
the intense determination of Ulster not to submit 
tu Mr.Gladstone's proposed new constitution. But 
the Bill of courso wont through the Commons, the 
second icadiug was carried by a majority 
of 43. The committee stage* were not passed 
until recourse lmd been had to drastic measures of 
closure. Not till tho beginning of September 
did tho Bill reach the House of Lords, but when 
it arrived there its fate was sharply aud decisively 
declared. After a four night*' debate during 
which laird Rosebery, the l>cst orator of the 
Opposition, declared himself to lie “ not an 
enthusiastic witness in favour of the Bill,” tho 
second reading was rejected by 419 votes to 41— 
a majority of rat her more than ten to ono. Then 
followed a curious phenomenon. Tho professional 
organizers of tho Homo Rulo party in Eng¬ 
land went abont breathing threatening* and 
slaughter against tho hereditary House; Mr. 
Morley's phrase of " ending or mending ” was 
quoted in their official documents ; and the 
country, Liberal as well as Conservative, 
sat perfectly still. Tho truth is that a large 
number of Mr. Gladstone's followers in the , 
House ctf Commons and in the caucuses through¬ 
out tho country were in their secret heart 
delighted that the Lords had had the courage to 
relieve thorn, the Liberal politicians, from an 
impossible position. Nothing followed ; Parlia¬ 
ment, met again in the autumn to pass two im- 

E riant English Bill*, dealing with Employers' 
ability and Parish Councils, but we hoard little 
more of Homo Rule. 

Outside the realm of politics a disaster which 
deeply affected tho Qn©cn as well as tho wliolti 
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country was the loss of tho noble battleship 
which boro her name, the Viotoria, which 
occurred in tho Eastern Mediterranean on 
done 22. in ooosoqueace of a collision with 
the Can perdown. This terrible event which 
cost the life of Admiral Sir George Tryon, some 
SO officers, and about 320 men, was found by the 
(Court-martial to have boon duo to an ill-judged 
onlt-r of the Admiral, a most distinguished officer 
who paid with his life for this one fata) mistake. 

Her Majesty’s sincere grief at the tragic occur¬ 
rence was expressed in a manner oven more than 
usually striking. Another matter which affected 
Wot only her Majesty's officers- but also herself 
and the Royal Family was the appointment of the 
Duke of Connaught to the Aldershot command, 
and the subsequent discussion (September 11) in 
the House of Commons*. A certain jealousy 
had boon roust'd in tho* minds of Radicals 
and other*, not' »o much on account of tho 
Kjesitowal of this command, which was well within 
the capacity of a Prince who had shown himself 
in the Hold and at home to he an able officer, but 
by the fear lest Aldershot should be a mere pre¬ 
paration, and lest, on the retirement of the Duke 
Of Cambridge, Court influence should cause the 
.Duke of Connaught to be up pointed his successor. 

The discussion seemed to have no immediate 
result. but it showed that tlie appointment of a 
Royal Prince to the supreme command of the 
.Army would not be popular. Of other events of 
tho yea r tho only one of importance in which her 
Majesty was immediately concerned was tho 
state opening of tho In perial Institute. Thl* 
ibuihtliqCi °f which the foundation-stone had bean 
'laid soon after tho Jublieo of 1887, was now 
finished, and was opened by the Queen on 
May 10, In the presence of great crowds of 
i people, animate*! by a vague hope that this great 
bulluing, the meaning of which they did not 
quite understand, would perform some worthy 
Imperial work, a hope which has not os yet 
boon fulfilled. We should perhaps have men¬ 
tioned earlier Unit during the preceding winter 
her Majesty issued a proclamation announcing 
the issue of a now coinage designed by Mr. 
Brock, K.A.. and the present President of tho 
Roy*! Academy ; these very satisfactory moulds 
replaced with much success the Jubilee issue, 
©no of the few failures of the late Sir Edgar 
Boehm. 

Eurly In the year IBM, in the midst of a Seo- 
sion which by a curious departure from 
.precedent had been summoned in the preced¬ 
ing September, and had met again after 
a brief Christmas adjournment, a rumour 
was spread abroad, and was presently con¬ 
firmed, that Mr. Gladstone was about to retire . 
On March 1 ho made, without any parade of 
(valediction, what proved to be hi* last speech 
in the House of Commons. It was a brief speeolr 
not unin financed by resentment at the event of 
the previous September and directed against the 
conduct of the House of Lords with regard to tho 
Government Bill on Employers' Liability. This 
proved to be the veteran's last appearance in the 
House, of which he had been for more than CO 
years a member and an ornament. The public 
soon learned that Mr. Gladstone was suffering 
from cataract, and that at his great age the hope 
of a completely successful euro was compara¬ 
tively small. It may bo mentioned, however, 
that the necessary operation was performed 
Successfully, and that for tho remaining years of 
his life Mr. Gladstone could read with proper 
glasses. After very short delay and many under¬ 
ground disputes, and no little intrigue on the 
part of contending claimants for the succession, 
her Majesty solved the question by sending 
for Lord Rosebery, who undertook what proved 
to be the thankless task of forming a Govern¬ 
ment. 

Very shortly afterwards the Queen left England 
for Florence, where she stayed for some weeks 
enjoying delightful weather ; and on her return, 
five weeks later, she stopped at Coburg to 
witness the marriage between two of bor grand¬ 
children, the Grand Dukeof Hesse and the Princess 
Victoria Melita of Coburg. On the next day tho 
Emperor William officially announced to her 
llajeuty the betrothal of tho Cesarovitch (tho 
present Emperor of Russia) to the Grand Dnohes-. 
Alia of Hesse ; a granddaughter whom it is not 
Impertinent to say her Majesty had always re¬ 
garded with special affection, inheriting as sbe 
did so much of the character of her mother, the 
beloved Princess Alice. After a few weeks in 
London her Majesty wont northwards and stoDixd 
at Manchester, where, in the prescuco or a vast, 
and enthusiastic crowd, she opened that great 
Work the .Ship Canal. Two days afterwards she 
celebrated her 75th birthday in quiet at Balmoral. 
A month later an event took place of high 
Interest to her Majesty and of importance 
[to the whole Empire—the birth of a son to the 
Duke and Duchess of York, and of an heir to tho 
Throne, the third in direct descent from the 
Queen. In due time the child, to the great satis¬ 
faction of tho country, received the thoroughly 
English name of Edward. About the same time 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, acting 
behalf of the Q .cen, opened the Tower-bridge, 
Structure which had cost more than a million 
sterling, and the construction of which had occu¬ 
pied eight years. 

LORD SALISBURY'S THIRD 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Of other events directly concerning the 
Queen there were but few daring • 1»H ; 
was tho important year 1805 specially memor¬ 
able In her personal annals. But a Mini 
stcrial crisis, a change of Government, and a 
general election aro all matters which must 
Nearly affect the Queen, If only in the sense 
costing upon her fresh responsibilities and an 
crease of actual work. The Session of Parlia¬ 
ment was chiefly remarkable tor the abort.i- 
Bill for tho Disestablishment of the Chureh 
Wales ; presently the Government was defeated 

P ie question of the sufficiency of small arms 
unilion, unexpectedly raised by Mr. Brod- 
, and Lord Rosebery resigned. Lord Salis- 
■ «oa at once sent for, accepted the task- 
forming a new Government, anti, after 
rormally winding up the Session, he dissolved 
Parliament. The general election which im¬ 
mediately followed sent the Unionists* back to 
power with tho eDormoua majority of 152— 
(enough assuredly to guarantee Lord Salisbury a 
long tenure of power, but not enough. It would 
seem, to prevent thou© troublesome complications 
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of the Jameson raid and of many other event* 

nearly concerning the interests of tho Empire, 
was marked by a loss which touched the Queen 
even more nearly and more personally. For some 
time difficulties had been growing up between 
England and the King of Ashanti, and in the 
winter of 1895-90 a small expedition was sent 
against that potentate. At his urgent request 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, the Queen's son-in- 
law, who belonged to a fighting family, aud wlui 
hud n natural desire to see some form of life a 
little more adventurous than what cun be 
afforded by tho luxurious monotony of a 
Court, was permitted to join the expedition 
as an auxiliary. There was no fighting, bat the 
lore© had to contend with a worse enemy than the 
Ashanti—the heat aud dampness of the enervat¬ 
ing West African climate. Early In January the 
Prince was struck down 'with fever. He was 
brought to tho coast and put on board her 
Majesty's ship Blonde, where, on the 20th, In- 
died. The news came as a terrible shook 
to the Queen and to the Princess Beatrice. 
and, writing to tho Home Secrotary a few week* 
later, her Majesty expressed her souse of loss in 
terms of touching sincerity. “ This uow sorrow," 
she wrote, “ is overwhelming, and to me is » 
double one.for 1 lose a dearly-loved und helpful son, 
whose presence was I ike bright sunshine in my home, 
and my dour daughter loses a noble, devoted 
husbaud, to whom she was united by the closest 
affection.” 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

In September, 1896, her Majesty's reign had 
reached a point at wlticb it exceeded In length 
that uf any other English Sovereign ; but by her 
special request all public celebrations of the fact 
were deferred UDtil the following June, which 
marked the completion of 60 years from her 
accession. As the time drew on, it was obvious 
l the celobrations of this Diamond Jubilee, as 
ran popularly called, would exceed in magni¬ 
ficence those of the Jubilee of 1887. That this was 
> was to a great extent owing to the happy in- 
pi ration of Mr. Chamber lain, the Secrotary for tho 
Colonic*, who induced his colleagues to seize tho 
opportunity of making of tin-Jubilee not a family, 
■festival, not a domestic festival, but a festival 
of the British Empire. Recognizing the unqure- 
tiouable fact that Imperialist sentiment had 
lately become a powerful factor in the national 
tile, he saw that nothing would tend so much to 
(cater und to fortify this seutiiuent as to bring 
together, under the eyes of Loudon and the 
world, palpable evidence of the extent, the ro- 
Bources, and the vitality of the Empire. Accord¬ 
ingly. the Prime Ministers of all the self-govern¬ 
ing colonies, with their families, were invited to 
tome to Loudon as the guests of the country to 
take part in the Jnbilee procession ; and at the 
same time drafts from tho troops which preserve 
order iu ©very British colony and dependency 
wore brought home for the same purpose. At the 
same time, the programme of the procession itself 
was quite different from that of 1887. In tho 
latter case her Majesty had driven from tho 
Palace to Westminster Abbey, surrounded by tho 
Princes of her family ; had there taken part in a 
service which was almost a repetition of tho 
Coronation Service ; and had quickly returned 
home. On the present occasion her purpose, as 
officially announced, was " to see her people and 
personally to receive their congratulations " ; 
aud with this intention the route chosen was 
three times as long, and three times as many 
persons were thus enabled to offer their greet¬ 
ings to the Queen. 

The procession was. In the strictest senso 
iof the term, unique. As we said in review¬ 
ing tho year, ** The military nations of tho 
Continent can, of course, put on the parade 
ground five of their own men for every one 
that we can put on ours j but here was a 
display, not of the numbdr of Englishmen that 
bear arms, but of the all-embracing extent of the 
British Empire. For here wore not only English¬ 
men, Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welshmen, but 
Mounted Rifles from Victoria and New South 
Wales, from the Cap© and from Natal, from ‘ Our 
Lady of the Snows.’ Here were Hausas from 
the Niger and the Gold Coast, coloured men from 
the West India regiments, Zaptiehs from Cyprus, 
Chinamen from Hong-kong, and Dyaks—now 
civilized into military police—from British North 
Borneo. Hero, most brilliant sight of all, were 
the Imperial Service troops, sent by the native 
Princes of India ; while the detachments of Sikhs 
iwho marched earlier in the procession received 
their toil meed of admiration and applause. 
Moved by tbo sight of all these, and of the 
Colonial Premiers who drove in the procession, 
it was not an English writer, but a writer for the 
Paris Figaro, who said, * Rome is equalled, if 


in foreign affairs to which a great country Is 
always liable, however strong, homogeneous, and 
pacific it* Government may bo. Tho end of tho 
tyear saw that “ bolt from tho blue,” President 
(Cleveland’s warliko message to Congress about 
the Venezuelan boundary, a message which was 
received in England with a feeling not so much 
' of irritation a* of bewilderment and unmitigated 
wonder. Everybody felt that it was to reduce 
international politic* to the level of farcical 
oomedy to propose to go to war on a question of 
which not one citizen out of » hundred in either 
country had ever hoard, and about which not on* 
in 10,000 cared the toIuo of a day's wzgo. Tho 
matter blow over, but not before It had caused 
groat anxiety and infiuite labour to the Govern¬ 
ment and, of course, to the Quean. In this year 
her Majesty experienced a loss which touched 
her very nearly In the death of General Sir 
Henry Poosonby, G.C.B., her faithful and most 
efficient private secretary, who for many years 
had helped her in tho management of her roost 
private affairs and had acted a* an intermediary 
between her and her Ministers with singular 
ability and success. None but tho Queen and 
tboae immediately around her could appreciate 
what she lost In this distinguished man. A fitting 
successor Was found In Sir Arthur Biggo. 

The following y«x»r, 1890, whioh was tho year 


not surpassed, by the Power which, in Canada, 
Australia, India, and the China Sons, in Egypt, 
Central aud Southern Africa, in tho Allan tin 
and in tho Mediterranean, rules p.-ople* and 
governs in their Interests.' " The rout© 
taken was from Buckingham Palace, along 
Constitution-hill, Piccadilly, 8b. Jsmes’s-stn-et. 
Pall-mall, and the Strand to St. Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral, where the procession halted whilo a 
short aorvico was held o.n the stops, the 
Queen not leaving her carriage on acoount or 
her lameness. Thence her Majesty proceeded 
to tho Mansion-house, where she received 
an Address, and then—the great novelty of 
the day—crossed Lonflpn-bridge. traversed 
south London nroid crowds as great and 
enthUfllftMtfo as those which thronged the West- 
end, and returned home by way of Westminster- 
bridge and St. James's Park. Altogether the 
Queen was in her carriage for more than four 
hours, which, considering the amount of bowing 
she went through, was in itself an extraordinary 
physical feat for a woman of seventy-eight. Her 
own reelings wore shown by the simple but signi¬ 
ficant. message she sent to her people throughout 
t ho world :—" From my heart I thank my 
beloved pooplo. May God bloss them." Some 
time later her Majesty gave a garden party at 
LBuckjnghnm Palace, and held numerous recep¬ 
tions at Windsor, including that of tho Colonial 
troops and that of the members of the Honso of 
Commons and t.hoir wives. The Illuminations in 
Loudon and tho groat provincial towns were 
jmaguiUoont, and all tho hills from Bon Nevis to 
tho Southdown# were crowned with bonfires. 
The Queen herself held a groat review at 
Aldershot: but a much more significant display 
was the review by the Prince of Wales on behalf 
or the Fleet at Spithead on Saturday, J uno 26.; 
The Jubilee review of 1887 bad been splendid ; 
this was infinitely more ao. To quote our own 
.words at tho time :— 

No loss than 165 v«x«o!« of all classes were drawn up In 
■four lines, extending altogether to n langth of ao miles ; 
'opposite woro arrayed representative war vessels from 
many foreign States, while a lins of merchant sumiooM 
and scores Of othor steanmrs and yachts, crowded 
with guests, gavo colour and at times movement to 
the scene. . . . This review cave to the whole world, 
and especially to keeu-eyed Foreign visitors, ocolar, 
proof dial tbo naval power of Eugiond bad iuimsusely 
■ncrcOMKl, under Uio steady pressure of publio opinion, 
since tho former Jubileo. People learned, with somo- 
i thing like amazement, that the vast Meet of modern 
vessels there Hssemlded was drawn froiu* home waters 
only : ai.d that with no difficulty it had been maimed 
with <0 thousand otl.cers and men. ouiy a vory few of 
whom wore drawn from the Naval Itesetre. Not ouo 
single ship hud boon brought homo from foreign statiuu* 
forth* rvvinw, not even from the v»ry strong Mediter¬ 
ranean Squadron. 


AFTER THE JUBILEE. 

■n,e two years that followed the Diamond 
Jubilee woro, os regards the Queen, comparatively 
uneventful. The closing months of 1897 were 
occupied with the difficult and costly campaign 
on tho North-West Frontier of India, and Sir 
Herbert Kitchener on the Upper NUo was quietly 


preparing for the Inevitable final straggle with 
the Khalifa, whioh was brought to a closo in tho 
follow ing September by tho victory of Omdurman, 
tho destruction of tho Dervish army, and the 
occupation of the Sudan. Naturally these cam¬ 
paigns imposed fresh work aud fresh anxiety 
upon tho Queen, bqt bor health remained good 
aud her visit to Cirniez in the spring of 1898 was 
as enjoyable and as beneficial as boforo. On 
May 19 Mr. Gladstone died—tho oldest of her 
servants, as ho liked to call himself, but one who 
had never attained to the same personal influence 
over her as had been attained by hi* great rival, 
Lord Beaconsfield. Still, tho letter addressed by 
the Queen to Mrs. Gladstone on the day of the 
hui.-ral was one of heartfelt sympathy, aud, after 
describing Mr. Gladstone as “ ouo of tho most 
distinguished statesmen of my reign," it was 
added, " I shall ‘ever gratefully remember his 
devotion and zeal in all that concerned my 
personal welfare and that of my family." Abroad, 
muuy great events were happening or preparing. 
The United States woro engaged in quickly 
destroying tho Spanish colonial power ; in the 
autumn came the Sudan campaign and the 
awkward incident of Fashoda, brought to a happy 
close by the firmness of tho Government and the 
tact of the British general ; whilo, bnt a week or 
two before, the world had been as much perplexed 
as pleased by tho proposal of the Emperor of 
Russia (or a conference which was to discuss the 
question of universal ponce and a reduction of 
arm am cuts. The ready acceptance of his 
Majesty’s invitation by our Government dicl not 
prevent Lord Salisbury from delivering, at the 
Guildhall banquet on November 9, what foreign 
critics regarded as a pessimistic and even alarmist 
apeceh, tho note of which was that “ the subject- 
matter of war is terribly prevalent on all sides." 
It is unnecessary to point out how truo in regard 
to England was this forecast, lor in less than a 
year there had begun in South Africa the war 
which, though the ultimate issue has never boon 
in doubt, is still unconcluded and still imposing a 
severe strain upon the resources of the Empire. 
For some time, however, more peaceful interests 
were allowed their place. In May, 1899, after 
; uiiother strengthening visit to tho Riviera, her 
Majesty performed what proved to bo her Inst 
/ceremonial function in London ; she proceeded 
in “ semi-state " to South Kensington, and laid 


In “ semi-state " to South Kensington, and laid 
the foundation-stone of the new buildings com¬ 
pleting the Museum—henceforth to be called the 
(victoria and Albert Museum—which hud been 
planned more than 40 years before by the Prince 
Consort. A week later, the Queen's 80th birth¬ 
day was celebrated amid general rejoicings, 
though without much publio display ; and it was 
pleasant to notice that the people of the United} 
■States, as 'though in recognition of the friendly 
lattitude of England during tho Cuban war, were 
especially cordial on the occasion. 


THE QUEEN'S LAST YEAR. 


One public pleasure, at least, may bo set 
against the griefs and anxieties which eneoro-' 
pussod the Queen during the last year of her Life.I 
If the South African war proved more serious, 
than had been anticipated—if it opened unfortu¬ 
nately and cost more efforts, more lives, and more 
{money than any one had thought possible—onj 
the other hand,'it did more to weld the Empire 
'together than years of peaceful progress might, 
have accomplished. Her Majesty's frequent 
messages of thanks and greeting to her colonies/ 
and to the troops sent by them, and her recep¬ 
tion of the latter at Windsor on their return, 
gave evidence of the heartfelt joy with which, 
she saw the sons of the Empire giving their lives 
for th© defence of its integrity. Akin to this 
feeling was the satisfaction which she showed in 
the Federation of the Australian Colonies. Tin- 
Queen's Speech at the opening of Parliament is 
not commonly thought to represent the persona) 
mind of tho Sovereign ; bat there can be little 


doubt that the paragraph which spoke of thi 
{point, if not actually written by the Qneen, 
gavo perfect expression to her feeling on this 
matter. " I have watched with cordial satisfac¬ 
tion," said the Speech, “ the gradual develop¬ 
ment of my greater colonies into self-governing 
'communities. I feel confident that the establish¬ 
ment of the great Federation of Australia will 
prove advantageous not only to tho colonies 
immediately concerned, but to the Empire at 
■large. ” 

The South African war, which broke out In 
October, 1899, was from the outset a source of 
grave and natural anxiety to the Queen. That 
;so serious a quarrel should arise to cloud the last 
years of her reign was in itself a cause of grief to 
iber ; tho increase of work necessarily imposed 
upon her energies, already taxed beyond what 
might have been thought possible for a woman of 
fourscore years, was a severe trial to her 
strength ; and tho reverses of the first part of 
the campaign, together with the loss of so many 
of her officers and soldiers, caused uo small part 
of that " great strain " of which the Court 
Circular spoke the other day in the ominous 
words whioh first told her Majesty’s subjects 
that she was seriously ill. But the manner in 
which the Queen faced tho new situation, though 
it surprised none of her subjocts, increased their 
admiration for her courage, her devotion, and her 
strength of will. On many occasions she reviewed 
the departing regiments ; she entertained the| 


and children of tho Windsor soldiers who 
bad gone to the war ; she showed by frequent, 
messages her watchful Interest In the course of 
tho campaign and iu the efforts whioh were being 
made throughout the whole Empire j and her 
Christmas gift of a box of chocolate to everyf 
soldier in South Africa was a touching proof of 
her sympathy and interest. Those matters met 
;the publio eye, but behind thorn lay a vastly: 
increasod burden of toil of which tho public knew 
nothing. People seldom reflect that tho Sovereign 
is tho head of tho Army, and that this position 
entailed ucon tho Queen even in ordinary times a 
number of duties of which the personal attention' 


> persona] 

“which she always gave to all findings of Courts-’ 
martial is but a small sample. In time of svar 
these duties become onerous indeed, and, when 
added to the moral strain upon the sensitive 
nature of a sympathetic woman which must be 
caused by a long war waged in her name, their 
serious effect upon the aged Sovereign is easy 
to understand. Bat instead of shrinking from 
the added burden of duty tho Queen went so far 
last spring as to relinquish her annual holiday 
on tho Riviera, feeling that at such a time 
she ought not to leave her country. Entirely 
on her own iuitintivo, and moved by admiration 
for tho fine achievements of “ her brave Dish ” 
during the war, hor Majesty announced her inten¬ 
tion of paying a long visit to Dublin ; and there, 
accordingly, she wont for tho month of April, 
staying in the Viceregal Lodge, receiving many 
of tho leaders of Irish society, inspecting somcl 
50.000 school children from all parts of Ireland, 
and taking many a drive amid tho charming 
aconery of the neighbourhood of Dublin. The 
effect of this visit upon the wann-heartod Irish 
people was most happy ; disloyalty was silenced, 
and the stay of the Queen in bor Irish capital was 
not only enjoyable to herself, but was of ao small 
importance ns a political event. 

Some months earlier, in the provlouaNovember, 
the Queen had had tho pleasure of receiving, on 
a privato visit, her grandson tho German 
Fmpcror, who eamo accompanied by tho Empress 
and by two of their sons. It is true that the 
visit find been arranged long before, but that it 
should still take place after tho outbreak of a 
war which had called down upon this oountry the 
denunciations of many of Ids Majesty's German 
subject* was rightly thought to be a strong proof 
/that tho Kaiser was not, going to be led astray by 








tho machinations of Dr. Loyds. His Foreign 

Minister, Count von Bfllow, was with him ; there 
were long interviews with Mr. Balfour ind Mr. 
Chamberlain ; and there was a rapid visit to 
Sandringham, where—it is now not indiscreet to say 
—Hu, late Bishop of Loudon preached a strong! 
sermon on tho need of a good andowtaiiding 
between England and Germany ; to which the 
Emperor replied, " You are preaching a doctrine 
which I an, endeavouring with all my strength 
to impress upon my people.' This visit of 
hor grandson cheered the Queen, and the 
successes of tho Army which followed the 
arrival of Lord Roberto in Africa were matter 
of great joy to her, as she testified by many 
published messages. But independently of tho 
publio anxieties of the war, and of those 
aroused by the violent and unexpected outbreak 
of Chinese fanaticism, the year brought deep 
private griefs to the Queen. In 1899 her grand¬ 
son the Hereditary Prince of Coburg had suc- 
combod to phthisis; in 1900 his father, the 
Queen's second son, who had been so long ana 
so well known hero as the Duke of Edinburgh, 
died quite suddenly of heart failure, the illness 
from which ho had long suffered taking an un¬ 
expected change for the worse. To this blow 
was soon added another in the death of that 
promising young soldier Prince Christian Viotor, 
tho Queen's grandson, who fell a victim to 
enteric fever at Pretoria; and during the 
autumn it came to he known that the Empress 
Frederick, the Queen’s eldest daughter, was 
vory seriously ill. Moreover, just at the end 
or the year a loss whioh greatly shocked and 
grieved the Queen was experienced in the sudden 
death, at Windsor Castle, of the Dowager Lady 
Churchill, one of her Majesty's oldest and most 
intimate friends. There had been notonly truth, 
but prophocy, in the Queen’s sad words in 
the letter which we have quoted, “ my bereave¬ 
ments in the last 30 years of my reign have 
indeed lieen heavy.” In the end they, and the 
other anxieties of the time, told upon her with a 
oe that could not be resisted at her advanced 
uge. Throughout her life she had enjoyed excel¬ 
lent health, and even in the last few years the 
only marks of age were rheumatio stiffness of 
tho joints, which prevented walking, and 
diminished power of eyesight. Last autumn, how¬ 
ever, her health began definitely to fail, and 
though for a time the digestive weakness was over¬ 
borne, so that arrangements were lately made for 
another holiday in the South, it was plain that her 
strength was seriously affected. Still she con¬ 
tinued the ordinary routine of her duties and 
occupations. Before Christmas she made her 
usual journey to Oslwrne, and there on January 2 
she received Lord Roberta on his return from 
South Africa aud handed to him the insignia of! 
tho Garter. So been, indeed, wo* her Majesty's! 
interest in the war that a fortnight later she' 
commanded a secoud visit from the Field-' 
Marshal ; 6he continued to transact business, 
und until a week ago she still took her daily drive.; 
A sudden loss of power then supervened, and on 1 
Friday evening the Court Circular published the 
authoritative announcement of her illness. Tho 
details of wliat followed are only too familiar to 
her sorrowing people. 

CONCLUSION. 

Their sorrow is as universal as it is natural. 
Gf th© hundreds of millions of the Queen's sub¬ 
jects, brought into Instantaneous touch with 
each other aud with the centre of government by 
the mighty Inventions of her reign, every man 
[who knows anything at all knows that in losing 
Queen Victoria he has lost not only the best of 
rulers but a personal benefactress. Let any one 
read the records of 1837 or of 1830, and then say 
*what might have happened to this Kingdom and 
Empire if the successor to the Throne had been, 
we will not say another George IV., bnt what a 
Princess might easily have been—self-willed. 
self-indulgent, and the puppet of favourites. 
Those were hard times ; times of bad trade, low 
wages, dear food, and general ignorance ; times of 
discontent that might easily have become danger¬ 
ous, and of a criminal law not yet freed from in¬ 
humanity. Neither the tact of Melbourne nor the 
wisdom of Peel could have saved the Throne from 


rude shocks, or perhaps tho oountry from revolu¬ 
tion and the Empire from breaking np, if the 
Princess Victoria had been, shall we say, an 
Isabella of Spain. On the contrary, she quickly 
proved to be sound In heart aud clear in head, 
knowing her duty and resolved to do it. Within a 
month of her accession all doubt as to the loyalty 
of her people was set at rest. Fortunate she was 
in having Lord Melbourne by her side ; thrice 
fortunate, when she came to marry, in being able 
to choose a husband so exactly suited both to her 
and to the political duties of his position as 
Prince Albert. But good fortune was not every¬ 
thing—the Queen's own nature, schooled by the 
arduous experience of a Throne, must count for 
infinitely more. To most of os the whole course 
of onr lives as subjects of the Queen has been 
the proof of the admirable way in which this 
unique woman—whose small frame was permeated, 
no to speak, with Royal dignity, whose homo life 
was so simple and pure, and whose intelligence, 
with none of the brilliancy of her eldest daughter 
or of her Imperial grandson, was yet formed by 
work aud long experience into a powerful in¬ 
strument of life—has met the difficulties of 
the longest and tho fullest reign in English 
history. That reign has witnessed more and 
greater changes than had been wrought by 
many previous centuries. It ho3 witnessed the 
transference of political power from a small 
nominated class to the democracy. It has 
enormously increased tho size aud responsibilities 
of tho British Empire, culling daughter nations 
into existence by their mother's side. It has 
changed tho map of Europe and called a populous 
America into being. It has girdled the earth with 
telegraph wires, covered tho land with railways, 
and the sea with swift steamers. It has 
enormously increased scientific knowledge, and, 
us a consequents©, has insensibly tended to 
alter the whole mental outlook of mankind. 
And yot, with all this rush of change, Great 
Britain has remained extraordinarily stable, 
Progress has been continuous, and generally 
it has boon calm. In largo measure, of course, 
we owe this to the national character, aud to the 
good fortune whioh has never failed to provide 
men to »*«vethqir country atito need, and to steor 
it on it* perilous and envied course. But largely, 
too—how largely wo shall realize more aud more 
now that that gracious and venerated presence is 
removed—we owe it to the sound understanding, 
the wide knowledge, the hard work, and the 
unwavering goodness of Queen Victoria. Exerted 
without stint or stay, and enriched with ever 
growing experience through tho long years of hor 
reign, those qualities canto long ago to be recog¬ 
nized as much by tho masses of hor peoplo, here 
and in the Colonics and Dependencies, as by the 
Ministers with whom she transacted business 
and tho Sovereigns and Princes with whom she 
kept up so constant a correspondence. Th© 
recognition of them had time to crystallize, 
almost, into worship, or at least into a feeling 
different from that which is folt in any part of 
th© modern world towards.any other person. 

















nappy are no who liivo grbwn up under tho 
•hadow at that venerable name 1 Now, by the 
inevitable law, the long life It ended ; tho namo 
bae passed into history. Already it locals large ; 
it will loom larger end larger as tho years and the 
eonmrUis roll on._ 

Tho dreaded blow has fallen, and a world-wide 
Empire mourns Its irreparable loss. Our beloved 
Queen, full of years and of honour, has passed to 
her rest. There are bo words to express the 
general grief, the universal sfensc of national and 
personal bereavement, awakened by the event, 
which it is our melancholy duty to chronlclo 
to-day. For nearly aixty-four years Queen 
Victoria has watched, at first with conscientious 
diffidence, later with ever-maturing experience, 
but ntways with tho sympathetic Insight of a 
sensitive yet finely-balanced nature, over every 
development of national policy and destiny. 
Through that long period she has commanded the 
esteem of those who direct tho affairs of the 
world, and has won tho affection and tho confi¬ 
dence of the vast majority, whoso judgment must 
be formed upon general and external indications 
Of character. Only a rare combination of sweet¬ 
ness and strength, only a subtle blending of the 
highest qualities of head and heart, can achieve 
that double success. This generation can never 
know, save In tho most general and imperfect 
way, the extent of the beneficent influence 
wielded by the Queln at once over the great, and 
over the lowly ones of the earth. The earlier 
years of her reign have so far passed into history 
that we know much of the inner life of politics 
which remains secret while the principal actors 
are alive. As regards the later portion of her 
reign we have no such materials, yet it was in 
that portion that her experience was ripest, her 
contribution to government most valuable, and 
her influence with the Sovereigns and statesmen 
who rule tho world most firmly established. The 
condition of Europe when she ascended the 
Throne was one of extreme instability. A few 
tears later it became one of turmoil and confu¬ 
sion, in which dynastlos were overthrown and 
high potentates had to seek asylum. That tho 
British Throne came through that troublous 
time, not merely uns' thcJ, but with added 
prestige and security, st bo held due in no 
small measure to the character of its occupant. 
Our own country by no means escaped the infec¬ 
tion of the ideas that convulsed the Continent ; 
nor was it exempt from the grave economic and 
social evils that formed a legitimate ground for 
discontent. There are few among ns who can 
recall the attitude of the people towards tho 
Monarchy in the thirties and forties, but all 
have material enough to show them how striking 
is tho contrast presented by the state of pnblio 
opinion at the present day. We must not forget 
that many causes combined to effect a funda¬ 
mental amelioration of the social conditions, and 
that many minds contributed to tho triumph of 
larger and nobler conceptions of government. 
But, if we have had orderly evolution where other 
nations have gone through devastating internal 
conflicts, if the Monarchy held its own while new 
buttresses were being built for its support, and 
if it now stands not only broad-based upon 
tho people's will, but strong in the affections 
of kindred nations over sea, we owe these results, 
to a degree which it is hardly possible to over¬ 
estimate, to the womanly sweetness, the gentle 
sagacity, the utter disinterestedness, and the 
unassailable rectitude of the Queen. 

The nation owes her much more, though, for 
tho reasons just alluded to, the proofs are not 
yet available in their fulness. Though always 
scrupulously careful not to overstep tho limits 
marked out for her by the Constitution, tho 
Queen has never forgotten the rights and duties 
that the Constitution confers and imposes. She 
h3s always played her part in Government as tho 
Chief Magistrate of the nation, and has known 
how, when occasion demanded, to assert tho 
rights of tho Throne against a too autocratic 
Minister. By tho extent of her family connexions 
and the friendly correspondence she maintained 
with Continental monarchs, she brought to bear 
upon international questions a kind of information 
which Ministers do not always possess, and a 
knowledge of personal equations which British 
Ministers, in the opinion of many, are not suffi¬ 
ciently careful to seek. The confidence inspired 
by her personal character enabled her on many 
occasions to use her intimate knowledge with 
effect in smoothing the rugged places of inter¬ 
national relations, or in modifying a policy which 
through sheer inadequacy of information would 
have led to undesirable and undcsired friction. 
Bistory alone can do jtistice to her influence over 
the polities of Europe, but enough is known oven 
now to assure ns that, both by her informed 
criticism at homo and by the deference paid to 
her abroad, she rendered from time to time very 
valuable services alike to her own country and 
to tho peace of the world. There are yet other 
ways in which a Sovereign may profoundly affect, 
for good or bad, the fortunes of a nation. We have 
to thank the Queen for an influence of the most 
potent, kind, consistently and vigorously used to 
enforce high ideals of social and personal virtue, 
of religious faith, and of tho Christian life. 
Her own life was by choice, and as far as the 
necessities of her position would permit, one ol 
almost austere simplicity and homeliness. Hex 
Court has been absolutely ungullied by the vices 
which had come to be regarded as tho inseparable 
concomitants of Courts, and !f society at large 
has not quite reached her standard, at least it 
cannot plead tho want of a shining example. 
In a yet larger sense the Queen baa conferred 
an incalculable boon upon tho nation. Her whole 
life, public and private, has been one great 
and abiding lesson upon the paramount import¬ 
ance of character. No lesson is more needed in days 
when superficial cleverness, or real ability un¬ 
trammelled by scruples, too often Dlls tho public 
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eye by Qt meretricious aid oT fho scTf-advertlSS 
ment which tho Queen abhorred. Her triumphs 
have been won by sheer fprcc of character. 
Though richly endowed with saving common 
sense, and with that sanity or Judgment which Is 
the highest of intellectual gift*, tho Queen was 
not especially remarkable for high development 
of any specialized intellectual forco. It woa by 
tho combination of sanity of judgment with in¬ 
flexible integrity anil unwavering grasp of the 
fundamental principles of conduct that she 
attained results far beyond the reach of the most 
brilliant intellectual endowments wanting that 
basis of character. 

Epochs sometimes find names that do not very 
accurately fit them, but wo can speak with 
singular accuracy of the Victorian age. So far a* 
any period in tho development of a nation can 
bo taken out of its context and treated as a 
chapter by itself, the period covered by the reign 
of Queen Victoria can bo so treated with quite 
unusual felicity. Her reign coincides very accu¬ 
rately with a sort of second renaissance, an intel¬ 
lectual movement accomplishing in a brief tarn 
more than had been dono In preceding centuries. 
Sinco the days of Elizabeth there has been no 
such awakening of the mind of the nation, no 
such remarkable stride in the path of progress, no 
such spreading abroad of the British race 
and British rale over the world at largo, as 
In tho period covered by the reign whose end wo 
now havo to deplore. In art, in letters, in music, 
in science, in religion, and, above all, in the 
moral and material advancement of tho mass of 
the nation, the Victorian ago has been a time 
of extraordinary activity. It is not easy with¬ 
out some concentration of thought to picture the 
transformation that has been wrought in the habits, 
ideas, and circumstances of the people of Great 
and Greatet Britain since tho Queen ascended 
the Throne. Nor is it easy, though the task is well 
worth attempting, to realize with any adequacy 
how differently that transformation might have 
worked out bnt for the personal character and 
example of the Queen, and the beneficence of the 
Silent, persistent influence she exerted upon 
those who in turn influenced the shaping o( 
events, There is much in what we see around 
us that we may easily and rightly wish to see 
improved. The laudator temporis aefi may even 
contend that wo have lost some things that had 
bet ter have been preserved. But no permissible 
deductions can obscure the fact that tho period 
in question has been one of intellectual upheaval, 
of enormous social and economic progress, and, 
upon the whole, of moral and spiritual improve¬ 
ment. It is also true, unfortunately, that the 
Impetus has to some extent spent itself. At 
the close of the reign we are finding ourselves 
somewhat less secure of our position than we 
could desire, and somewhat less abreast of the 
problems of the age than we ought to be, con¬ 
sidering the initial advantages we secured. The 
“ condition of England question ” does not 
present itself in so formidable a shape as at 
tho beginning of the reign, but it does arouse the 
attention of those who try to look a little ahead 
of current business. Others have learned our 
lessons and bettered our instructions while we 
have been too easily content to rely upon the 
methods which were effective a generation or two 
ago. In this W3y the Victorian age is defined at 
its end as well as at its beginning. The command 
of natural forces that made us great and rich has 
been superseded by newer discoveries and 
methods, and we have to open what may be 
called a new chapter. But “ the first of tho new 
** in our race's story beats the last of the old." 
If we now enter upon our work in the spirit 
embodied in tho untiring vigilance and the 
perpetual openness of mind that distinguished 
the Queen, if, like her, we reverence knowledge? 
and hold duty imperfectly discharged until we have 
brought all attainable knowledge to bear upon its 
performance, her descendants will witness advance 
not less important than that of her long and 
glorious reign.__ 

The grief which reigns to-day throughout the 
wide dominions of the Empire and in the hearts 
of many millions of men and women beyond our 
borders has hardly been paralleled in the history of 
mankind. The whole world foils that in tho death 
of our beloved Queen it has suffered a loss which 
cannot be made good. Upon us, hor subjects, 
the bereavement comes most heavily, but 
we have the consolation of knowing that 
men of all creeds and nations share our sorrow 
with their whole hearts. The death of those we 
love, however clearly we have foreseen it, always 
comes with something of a shock at the last, and, 
although the hopes cherished for the recovery of 
our venerable Sovereign were very faint from the 
beginning, her illness has been so sudden 
and so brief that her people realize but 
imperfectly as yet the measure of their 
affliction. The first bnllotin issued yesterday 
morning was ominous. There were symptoms, it 
reported, that the strength of the illustrious 
patient was waning, and the physicians declared 
that her condition had again assumed a more 
serious aspect. The statement published at mid¬ 
day could not allay the apprehensions caused by 
the earlier message. It merely affirmed that there 
had been no change for the worse in the past 
four hours and that Her Majestt was then asleep. 
At 4 in the afternoon the medical attendants 
announced that tho Queen was slowly sinking,and 
at a quarter to 7 it became their duty to tell her 
sorrowing pcoplo that the best and best-beloved 
of English Sovereigns had breathed her last at 
half-past 6. Nothing can consolo the nation for 
their loss or greatly lessen the sorrow with which 
it fills, and will long fill, all hearts ; but 
it must bo to us some alleviation of our grief 
to know that tho Queen wo have loved and 
revered all our lives has had such an end as 


■he would have desired and a* wo well may 
envy her. She lias undergone no long illness, no 
weary and piteous process > of slow decay, and 
apparently she hna suffered little bodily ?>aln. Tho 
form of the gracious and characteristic message, 
in which she intimated'her purpose to allow the 
Duke and Bucnn« of York to open the first 
Parliament of the new nation sho has assisted to 
launch upon its course in the Pacific, showed 
that tho thought ‘of death was present to her 
mind somo months ago, but up to last week 
alio wna in tho fullest possession of her faculties 
Of mind and body and was t daily engaged In the 
business of her high office. Her long life of 
labonr and of duty has coded with tins “ one 
“ clear call ” for which Loro Tennvsox prayed. 

Sho has died a* she has lived, thinking and 
working for her people. 

Nothing has endeared the Queen more to tho 
hearts of her subjects than the strength and 
warmth of her domestio affections. From the 
nature of hor malady there was reason to fear 
that sho and her nearest relatives might have 
been deprived of tho last consolation of a mutual 
recognition, and tho dread that this might be 
so increased the bitterness of tho general sor¬ 
row. It will bo learnt with relief that they 
wor« spared this trial. Tho mid-day bulletin 
of yesterday states that Her Majestt had recog¬ 
nized tho several members of her family who were 
gathered togethor at Osborne. Tho period of 
consciousness is hardly likoly to have lasted 
very long, as we know that sleep supervened before 
noon, and it is said that the end oamo in sleep, 
but, however brief, it must havo been and must 
be for tho rest of their live* unspeakably 
precious to tho children and grandchildren 
who wero assembled round her bed. It 
was surrounded by her children and her 
children's children, that, as tho Prince of Wales 
tells the Lord Mayor in the simple and pathetic 
message in which ho announced bis Royal 
mother's death, tho English Qceen, whose 
first thoughts and feelings were ever for her 
English home, quitted this world. They 
and wo havo dvery reason to bo grateful for 
tho nature of the last scene of all. Tho end, we 
are assured, was absolutely peaceful and free from 

The universal and exceptional tokens ol 
sympathy which are reaching ns from all quarters 
of the globe show how deep is the impression left 
upon the heart and feelings of mankind by tbegood¬ 
ness of oar late Queen. It is the nobio simplicity 
and purity of her life and of her aims which 
makes all the world fcol the poorer for her loss. 

All peoples feel that in hor they havo lost a 
strong and constant factor making for good in the 
world, and the feeling is most just. Queen 
Victoria has been to two generations of 
men an example of moral excellence which 
iiw influenced their thoughts and their actions 
consciously and unconsciously. Where all nations 
join with us in deploring our irreparable loss, it 
would be invidious to choose out for special 
acknowledgment any singlo State. But there 
is ono raco whoso love and sympathy in 
sorrow as in joy come home to us more nearly 
than those of all tho rest. Tho great English- 
speaking Republic beyond tho Atlantic has not 
tailed to send to ns, officially by the mouth of 
President McKinley and unofficially by in¬ 
numerable newspaper articles and other tokens 
of popular feeling, proof of how heartily and how 
profoundly it feels with us the grief wo suffer to¬ 
day. Need we say for ourselves and for our 
Colonies how dear to us in such an hour Is the 
fellowship in woo our American kinsmen so 
generously and so warmly tender ns ? 

At a moment of acute and universal sorrow 
when the nation bows its head under a great 
and, as yet, imperfectly realized bereavement, 
natural feeling would prompt a reverent pause 
before we turn to the necessary business 
of the time. Bnt a nation’s grief for the 
loss of a beloved Sovereign admits of no 
such solace. Tho Throne is never vacant, 
and at the very moment of parting from 
our Queen wo turn to acclainr -our King. He 
must at once take tho oath as Sovereign and 
will preside at a meeting of the Council, and 
this very afternoon Parliament, hurriedly sum¬ 
moned, will assemble to swear allegiance 
to the new monarch. He whom we have 
so long known as the Prince of Wales, 
and who has won for that title the 
affectionate regard of the country, now claims its 
homage as its rightful Kino. Ho enters upon a 
great heritage of loyalty to the Throne esta¬ 
blished by his mother’s long and beneficent 
reign, and he may count with certainty upon 
its transference to himself. The Kino has under¬ 
gone a long training in the best of schools 
and has proved himself the possossor of,great 
natural aptitudes for the duties of Royalty, of 
which no inconsiderable share has fallen to his 
lot to discharge for many years past. Indeed 
so great has boen tho part ho haa played in the 
State as Prince of Walk that, on ascending the 
Throne in his sixtieth year, he will exercise, 
at least in tho ceremonial sphere, functions 
with which he is scarooly loss familiar than if their 
actual discharge had boen his for the ordinary life¬ 
time of a generation. Endowed as he is with many 
of tho most lovable and attract! to qualities of 
his mother—with warm sympathies, with a kind 
heart, with a generous disposition, and with a 
quick appreciation of genuine worth—the nation 
is happy in the confidence that in spirit as well 
as in form it may count upon the maintenance 
of that conception of Royalty which is the only 
one that most of os have ever known. To 
these qualities the King adds perfect tact, wide 
knowledge of men, and the business virtues ol 
method, prompt decision, punctuality, and great 
capacity for work. 


There Is no position in tho world more difficult t« 
fill than that of Heir Apparent to the Throne. It 
is bcoot by more than all the temptations of actual 
Royalty, while tho weight of counteracting re¬ 
sponsibility is much loss directly felt. It must 
bo with a fooling skin to hopelesroos* that a man 
in that position offers up the familiar prayer, 

'* Lead ns not into temptation." Other men may 
avoid much temptation if they honestly endeavour 
to Veep out of its way. but tho heir to a Throne is 
followed, dogged, and importonod by temptation 
in its most, seductive forms. It Is not only the 
obviously bad that he has to guard against: he 
must also steel himself against much that comas 
in the specious garb of goodness and almost with 
the imperious command of necessity. Tho King 
has passed through that tremendous ordeal, pro¬ 
longed through youth and manhood to middle 
Wo shall not protend that there is. 
nothing in his long career which those who 
respect and admire him conld not wish other- 
Which of us can say that with even 
approximate temptations to meet he could face 
tho fierce light, that beats upon an heir apparent 
no less than upon tho Throne ? As Is pointed 
>ct in an Approbation of tbo new King 
Which wo print to-day, the Prince of Wales 
in all his public relations has been as unique 
; Hume who havo occupied tho same 
position as waa his mother among Sovereigns. 
He has never failed in his duty to tho Throne 
and tho nation. He has never followed tho 
example of his predecessors by encouraging 
intrigues, or placing himself at tho bead of a 
faction. What is much more, he lias shown a 
scrupulous care, worthy of Ms mother herself, 
never to overstep by a hr.imbrc.vUh the lines 
rnrked out for him by tbo Constitution, and never 
to compromise by any leaning to this party or 
the other tho position which he expected one day 
to fill. To all tho servants of tho Crown bo 
bas invariably shown equal and impart ial courtesy 
and amiability. Ho has had and has used oppor¬ 
tunities to servo the publie in ways open only toj 
ono in his detached position, but with admirable 
discretion and perfect tact ho haa avoided tho 
smallest appearance of service to a party. 

In two things tbe King is fortunate, as well as 
in his own character and the cordial affection iti 
has inspired In tho nation at largo. Ho will 
have by bis sido a Queen who has also won the 
hearts of the people by hor possession of all tho 
qualities that go to make up womanly grace and 
worth. The Princess of Wales from her arrival 
on our shores has been universally popular and 
beloved ; and as Queen Alexandra she will 
assuredly increase her hold upon tho nation’s 
affections by maintaining in her life and Court 
nil tho high traditions upheld by Queen Victoria. 
Tbe Kino again is happy, and tbe nation is also 
happy, in tho fact that at his accession ho has 
for chief adviser a Minister of Lord Salisbury's 
ripo experience, practised wisdom, high ability, 
and lofty character—a Minister who commands 
tbe unbounded respect even of his opponents, and 
whoso reputation abroad is higher and greater 
than his countrymen possibly realize. 


LA REYNE EST MORTE. 


Mother of Mothers, Queen of Queens, 

Ruler of Rulers, Lord of Lords ; 

War harvests, but the Reaper gleans 
A richer prize than Swords. 

God help onr England, for we stand 
Orphaned of Her who made us one ; 

The Honour of the Fatherland, 

Hor Hope, Her Trust, Her Sun. 

Afar, where Summers burn and glow, 

The subject Peoples of our raco 
Shall see their stricken Master go 
With teats upon his face. 

The Nation, at her dying, born. 

Shall weep beneath thp Southern Cross, 

And with her Mother-Country mourn 
Irreparable loss. 

The scattered Islands of Hor Realm 
Shall droop the emblem of Her sway 
Who through the long years grasped tho helm— 
Through the laborious day. 

And dashing lights shall signal far 
Their tidings to tho passing ship*, 

To tell the sinking of Her Star, 

Her sorrowful eclipse. 

Oh Mother Queen ! God’s honoured guest. 
Who greatly welcomes those who bring 
Thy great credentials ; thine His rest l 
Amen. God save tho King. 


THE QUEEN. 




MESSAGES FROM THE COLONIES. 

The following telegrams of sympathy have been 
received from the Governors of various 

oolouies :— 

CANADA. 

From tho Governor-General tho Earl of Minto 

to Mr. Chamberlain:— 

" In all parts of the Dominion <4 Canada her 
Majesty the Queen's subjects are expressing the 
great sorrow they feel at tho serious Illness of 
their much-loved Sovereign- Please convey to 
his Royal Highncm the Prince of Wales and 
members of Royal Family the assurances of the 
sincere sympathy of my Government and of the 
people of Canada with them in their great grief." 

From the Governor-General the Earl of Minto 
to Mr. Chamberlain :— 

“ Following telegram received from Lieutenant-■ 
Governor British Columbia addressed to yon :—, 
(Begins.) Tho people of British Columbia have 
received with profound grief news of their beloved 
Queen’s serious illness. They earnestly Join 
their prayers with those of all her faithful aubjocta 
that her precious life may be preserved to 
continue her noble work for the good of mankind. 
(Ends.)" 

AUSTRALASIA. 

From the Officer Administering the Govern¬ 
ment of New South Wales to Mr. Chamberlain:— 
'• Ministers desire me to ask you to convey to 
his Royal Highness tho Princo of Wales and the 
Royal Family the heartfelt sympathy of the people 
of New South Wales. The pcoplo ol this State 
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khnro with other parts of the Empire the anxiety 
ami Jeep distress paused by tho lamented illness 
ol her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and 
they pray the Almighty that her Majesty's life 
may be prolonged for many years to bo a blessing 
to hor subjects In all part* of her Empire. May 1 
add how sincerely I Join In tho term# ol this 
telegram ? ” 

From the Governor Lord Tennyson to Mr. 
Chamberlain :— 

“ I and my Government and people of Sooth 
Australia are deeply grieved by the grave news 
of her Majesty's health, and earnestly pray for 
hor recovery." 

From the Officer Administering tho Government 
of Western Australia to Mr. Chamberlain :— 

“ My Minister«,on behalf of people of Western 
Australia, desire to express their sorrow at the 
serious Illness of hor Majesty the Queen, which is 
causing universal anxiety and sympathy." 

From the Officer Administering tho Govern¬ 
ment of Tasmania to Mr. Chamberlain :— 

“ On behalf of tho Government and people of 
Tasmania and for mysolf, I express tho grief 
which tho news of her Majesty the Queen’s 
Illness has caused In tho State. We humbly and 
earnestly pray that God may yot spare our 
beloved Queen to her devoted subjects.” 

From tho Officer Administering tho Govern¬ 
ment of Victoria to Mr. Chamberlain :— 

" Mayor and citizens Ballarat express most 
profound regret at dangerous Illness of her 
Majesty the Queen, and they earnestly express 
hope that sho may be spared to her loving 
people." 

From the Earl of Ranfurly to M r. Chamberlain 
" Have Just returned to Now Zealand from 
Southern Islands. Myself, Ministers, and people 
deeply regret her Majesty’s lllrtfess, and with 
gravest anxiety await favourable telegrams." 

NATAL. 

From the Governor, 81r W.F.Hely-Hutchlnson, 
to Mr. Chamberlain :— 

“ Ministers request mo to express, on their 
behalf and on behalf of her Majesty the Queen’s 
loyal subjects in Natal, great grief and anxiety 
which has been caused by news of illness of her 
Majesty the Queen, and our earnest prayers for 
her Majesty the Queen’s speedy recovery.” 

BURMA. 

(mow oca correspondent.) 

RANGOON, Jan. 22. 

To-day 15.000 Mahomedans, assembled at Ran¬ 
goon at the conclusion of Ramadan, offered 
fervent prayers for the recovery of tho Queen. 
Prayers have been offered in the places of wor¬ 
ship of every community Tor the past three 
days.—By Indo-European Telegraph. 

THE WEST INDIES. 

(thou OCR CORRWirONDKNT.) 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA, Jan. 53. 

The death of the Queen is causing profound 
sorrow here. Tho city is filled with groups of 
people sadly discussing the event. Bells are 
tolling ; the stores and offices are closed and will 
also bo closed to-morrow. All public engage¬ 
ments are cancelled. 

The Governor has sent a message on behalf of 
the people of Jamaica expressive of their sorrow 
and thoir unaltered loyalty to the Throne. The 
mayor of Kingston has sent a similar message on 
of the citizens. 

(Through reuter's agency.) 

BERMUDA, Jan. 23. 

The announcement of the Queen's death has 
been received with great sorrow here. Business 
is suspended, and flags are displayed at half-mast. 
The people everywhere mourn the loss of their 
Queen and express their sympathy with the Royal 
Family. _ 

MOURNING IN CANADA- 

(FROM OCR OOttlUtsrONDJENT.) 

OTTAWA, Jam. 22. 

The news of the Queen’s death has been received 
with every inanlftwtatioa of sorrow throughout 
Canada. The church bells were tolled and the 
gags half-masted. A day of monrning will be 
proclaimed in the principul cities. Tho Montreal 
and Toronto Boards of Trade havo adjourned and 
the lectures in the Universities and schools have 
been suspended. 

Up to ft o’clock tho Governor-General had not 
been officially notified of the Queen’s demise, con¬ 
sequently tho proclamation announcing the acces¬ 
sion of the King will not appear until to-morrow. 
The Cabiuet met in the afternoon and ordered tho 
public buildings to bo draped in mourning. The 
Governor-General and the members of tho Cabinet 
Will probably take tho oath of allegiance to¬ 
morrow. It has boon officially decided that all 
privy Councillors will have to be reappointed. 

The Government, through Lord Minto, to-night 
sent a message of condolence and congratulation 
to his Majesty. 

Lord Minto to-day received the following 
message from Mr. Chamberlain before tho intelli¬ 
gence of the Queen’s death arrived 

*• Tho Prince or Wales desires me to express 
bis gratitude for the kind messages from yon and 
the Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia. 
The sympathy of the pooplo of Canada is warmly 
appreciated." 

(THROUGH REUTER'S AGENCY.) 

MONTREAL, Jan. 22. 

Tho news of the death of tho Queen was received 
boro shortly after half-past 1 this afternoon, and 
the bells throughout the city are now tolling. 
Special editions of the newspnpors were pouring 
from the Press Immediately after the news was 
received, and the customary signs of mourning 
arc everywhere visible. Business on the Stock 
and M ining Exchanges and at the Board of Trado 
was suspended Immediately on the receipt of the 
news. The Law CoorU,Which wore In session, at 
once adjourned, the Judge® making abort appro¬ 
priate addresses. 

The Mayor has telegraphed through lord 
Stratheona the following message :— 

" An irreparable misfortune has occurred which 
U felt not only by the British Empire at largo, 
but by the entire civilized world as well. Loving 
thoir Queen os a wise Sovereign, a devoted 
mother, and a noble woman, tho citizens of 
Montreal are ovcrwbolaied with grief at the 
painful news of her demise. The name of \ lotorftf 
the Good is perpetuated by many noblu iuatUtt- 
tions in this city and will lor generations bo rtw 
men. bo red as that of oao of the noblest and btsV 
beloved Sovereigns the world has ever seen. They 
realize to tho full extent their misfortuno, and 
earnestly associate iheniaclvoa with all British 
subjects in deploring an event which has 
<1 muled for some days, but which it wai 
Udcntly hoped wuuld not occur for year*, I buy 
would seize this mournful occasion to express 
their devoted loyally to tho Throne ol Britain. 

At Quebec tho same signs of mounting are 


evident, tho provincial Parliatuout building being 
draped in black. All social arrangement® havo 
beeu abandoned throughout tho provlnoo. 

TORONTO, Jan. 22. 

Immediately on receipt of tho sad now* the 
mayor telegraphed his condolences on behalf ol 
tho citizens to Mr. Chamberlain. Her Majesty’s 
portrait iu tho counoil chamber and tho mayor’s 
and alder men'a scuta are draped with black. 
Flags are flying at half-mast and minute bolls are 
being tolled throughout tho oity. All the social i 
engagements of Sir Oliver Mowat, tho Lie u ten an t- 
Govoruor, havo been oancolled, ami the sumo 
course has been adopted as regards public and 
private festivities generally, 

AMERICAN SYMPATHY. 

(FROM OUR OWN OOURKSrONDKNT.) 

NEW YOKE. Jan. 22. 

In the early aftornoon the tolling of the bells 
of Trinity Church announced to New York the 
death of the Queen. Throughout the city on 
public and private buildings the American flag 
was hoisted and half-masted. Tho Hags ou tho 
shipping iu the port are at half-mast. Tho 
bulletins arriving from London since the morn¬ 
ing have beeu scanned with growing (ear that tho 
worst was at hand. You might rend their pur¬ 
port on the faces of men who passed. The first 
official nows which' reached us was that of the 
Queen’s physicians. Tho last was the infinitely 
touching message of the King of England to the 
Lord Mayor. Others toll at length, butof course 
inadequately, of tho sorrow in Loudon, which we 
all know is sorrow through the length and breadth 
of the Empire over which but an hour ago tho 
Queen still ruled. 

We are moved, it Is oasy to see, as by some 
immeasurable calamity to ourselves. We feel our 
share in this tragedy greater than that of all 
others than the English themselves. For the mo¬ 
ment death reunites us. There is, I am sure, no 
party, no section of Americans, foreign-bom or 
native-born, to whom tho loss of the Queen is not 
a deeply-felt loss. What has happened these 
two days past proves it, if it needed proving. 
One common feeling has swept over the land, 
finding what expression it could. As I write 
there has been no time for publishing official de¬ 
clarations ; if made, they have not reached os. 

We know, of course, that they were made at once 
and were known in England before they could be 
known here. 

What is felt in Washington is known. The 
President's general good will to England was 
ever stronger as he thought of the Quoen, who 
divided with him the right of rule over the 
English-speaking race in its world-wide posses¬ 
sions. The Secretary of State knew a closer per¬ 
sonal tie. As Ambassador ho had stood by the 
Queen’s side, had been her guest, and had learned 
from her and others what her regard for him 
and for his country really was. At this 
solemn hour those personal ties count for much. 
Kinship counts for much. Millions of Americans of 
your English blood answer to your own millions. 
Thoir voices blend with yours in affectionate 
homage to the great Queen, who has loft a 
groat people not wholly her own sori-owing as for 
a ruler of their own. These are not my words. 

I but echo thoso 1 hear on all hands, those 
which ore spoken or printed from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. This American people joins hands 
across the sea with its brothers, cousins, 
and triends in sympathy deeper than tho 
sea, broad as the continent, irrepressible, 
permanent, universal. If there can bo any fresh 
guarantee of peuco and good will, this union ol 
hearts in the midst of this sorrow is a guarantee. 

We do not torget tho King ns we mouru 
for the Queen. Of him. too, wo think as of a 
tried friend who has never lost an occasion of 
declaring privately his belief iu tho friendship of 
the two nations as essential to both. We know he 
will continue those traditions which he inherits. 
American good wishes attend him as he sets foot 
ou the Throne. American sympathies are his. 

If we feel that a great epoch has closed with the 
death of the great Queen, wo look confidently to 
the opeuing of another. Said the Tribune this 
morning before tho end was known :— 

“ in its suspense and sorrow tho British nation 
has the respect and sympathy of all the world. It 
has from its kin on this side of the Atlantic a 
degree of love and sympathy the greatest that 
ever was given by the United States in such a 
case to auy other land." 

Yes, and I believe that the love and sympathy 
born out of this great grief will remain and will 
strengthen as tho bitterness of this hour lessens. 

It Is not in the nature of things that they should 
bo merely transient. They have a national and 
international as well as a personal meaning. 
They are a legacy from the Queen to both 
nations, to bo sacredly treasured by both. And 
we think of the King of England as on your side 
their uatural guardian. Among the innumerable 
benefits the Queen has conferred on England 
and on the world tho realization of this just 
hope will not provo to be the least. 

(THROUGH REUTKR'b AGENCY.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 20. 

The news of the Queen's death was immediately 
communicated to President McKinley. Although 
he has beeu kept constantly advised as to the 
condition of tho Queen since her condition became 
hopeless, her death greatly shocked tho Presi¬ 
dent- As soon as ho received official confirma¬ 
tion from Mr. Cboato he sent the following tele¬ 
gram of oondolonco to tho King :— 

“ To his Majesty the King, Osborno House, 
Isle of Wight. 

“ I have received with profound sorrow the 
lamentable tidings of tho death of hor Majesty 
the Quoen. Allow me, Sir, to offer my siuoero 
sympathy and that of tho American people in 
your personal bereavement and iu the loss which 
Great. Britain has suffered in the death of its 
venerable and Illustrious Sovereign, whose nohlo 
lifo and beneficent influence have promoted peace 
and won the affection of tho world. 

“ Wii.ui.vm McKinley.” 

Mr. Hay has sent tho following telcgTam to Mr. 
Choate :— 

'* Yon will express to Lord Lansdowne tho pro¬ 
found sorrow of the Government and people of 
tbo United States at the death of tho Queen, and 
the deep sympathy we feel with tbo people of the 
British Empire in thoir great affliction.” 

The flag on tho Executive mansion has boon 
half-masted. As far ns record goes this is tho 
first time ancli a mark of respect has been paid to 
the memory of a foreign ruler. 

In tho Senate to-day Mr. Allison offered a 
resolution declaring " that “tho death of her 
Royal and Imporial Majesty Victoria, of noble 
virtues and great renown, is sincerely deplored 
by the Senate of the United States of America." 
The motion was adopted unanimously. 

(through laffan'b agency.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 22. 

In tho House of Representatives to-day Mr. 
Robert Hitt, chairman of tbo Oommitte-o on 
Foreign Affairs, presented the following resolu¬ 
tion, which was adopted :— 

" Resolved, that tho House of Representatives 


has learned with profound sorrow of tho death of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria ; that it sympathizes 
with hor people in the lops of their beloved bovo- 
reign ; that the President be requested to com¬ 
municate this expression of tho sentiment of the 
House to the Government of Great Britain i and 
that as a further mark of respect to tho memory 
of Queen Victor** tho House do now adjourn. 

feeling on tub continent. 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 

BERLIN, Jan. 22. 

The nows of the death of tho Queen only 
became generally known at about 0 o'clock this 
evening. At the Embassy, however, whore the 
whole staff was assembled around tho Ambassador, 
Sir Frank Laseelles, and had dined with Ida 
Excellency awaiting Intelligence from En g l a n d, 
the decisive message was received at 7 30 German 
time, or only a few minutes according to English 
tlmo after her Majesty had passed away. Official 
intimation of tho death of the Queen was at once 
made to the German Government by the 
Ambassador. 

At a later hour of tfio evening tho Chief Master 
of Ceremonies of the Imperial Court, Count zu 
jEulenburg, called at tho Embassy and had a long 
interview with Sir Frank Laseelles. Tho Countess 
Brockdorff, Mistress of tho Robes to the German 
Empress, also called at the Embassy and was 
received by tho sister of tho Ambassador, Lady 
Edward Cavendish, who, it may bo mentioned,' 
was formerly a Lidy-in-Waiting to Queen Victoria. 

At a lato hour tho mournful Intelligence 
became generally known throughout Berlin by 
means of a special newspaper edition. 

It is ini possible on the first receipt of the 
intelligence, although it had not boon unex¬ 
pected,to realize the change—the blank—created 
by tho removal of tho unparalleled personality of 
the Queen with particular reference to the 
relations of Germany and England. In my 
telegram of Sunday evening I ventured to speak 
of tho ties which connected the Emperor with the 
Queen and of the affection and devotion with 
which ho regarded her, not only as a relative, 
but as a Monarch. Yet even in this darkest 
hour one thing may be predicted. Apart alto¬ 
gether from tho noble instinct of tho Emperor 
which led him at once to lay aside evory con- 
aideration except the sublimely human desire to 
reach tho deathbed of the Queen before it was 
too late, thcro are tho strongest reasons for being 
assured that tho change on the Throne of Eng¬ 
land will make no change in the personal or 
political relations of the Sovereigns and of their 
Governments. Tho Emperor himself has defined 
tho political relations of tho two countries as 
based upon community of interests, and so long as 
that community of Interests continues to exist it 
will secure the maintenance of the present good 
relations. 

As regards the personal aspects of this great 
and mournful event, it is known that the Emperor 
hud his uncle, who is now King of England, are 
warm personal friends, and the same may bo said 
of the Emperor, the members of his family, and 
tho sailor Prince who has now become Heir 
Apparent to the British Throne. Time will reveal 
how real and strong this friendship is. Count 
von Billow, the German Imperial Chancellor, 
recently stated in the Reichstag that if German 
policy were to be influenced by dynastic relat ions 
ho would not remain Chancellor another day. 
That attitude is eminently correct in the leading 
statesman of any country ; but, on the other 
baud, it is in the interests of both nations that, 
as in their great and prosperous pnst so in thoir 
unknown future, they should bo ruled by 
Sovereigns who know each other well and are 
attached to each other by the bonds of personal 
friendship. And it is matter for congratulation 
that this is true of the new King of England and 
the German Emperor. 

At the hour of telegraphing I learn that tho 
Gorman Empress has left for Cronberg in order 
to bo with the Empress Frederick. 

PARIS, Jan. 22. 

M. Lou bet telegraphed yesterday through M. 
Cambou to the Prince of Wales as follows :— 

“ Strongly affected by tho news which is 
published as to the health of the Queen, your 
august mother. I am anxious to express to your 
Royal Highness the very sincere share which I 
lake in your anguish." 

The Prince of Wales, replying to M. Gambon, 
said :— 

I beg yon to express to tho President of tho 
Republio my warmest thanks for his great 
sympathy on tho occasion of the serious illness of 
my beloved mother." 

All day long tho English Embassy here has 
been besieged by » crowd composed of Frenoh- 
men, as well as of Englishmen, and representa¬ 
tives of other nationalities come to obtain 
information and to inscribe their names. Sir E. 
Mouaon, who loft Paris for Beaulieu 12 days ago, 
returns to-night or to-morrow morning. At 7 30 
only a fow private individuals and certain mem¬ 
bers of the Government had learned the painful 
news. At 8 o'clock the hawkers of newspapers 
could bo hoard announcing the melancholy event. 
Walking towards the Boulevard des Capucinea 
and the Boulevard Haussmann I found that tho 
nows hod spread through tho city with prodigious 
rapidity. The people in theatres rusbed outside 
between the acts and groups collected here and 
thorn round tho best Informed persons in ordor to 
learn details. Tho wavering and contradictory 
bulletins which have been published havo excited 
all imaginations, and the Queen's illness has 
hourly assumed an increasing importance casting 
all other events Into the shade. I should state 
that a largo part of tho Press has during thoso 
four days shown a respectful commiseration, and 
that most journalists havo given proof of both 
thoir ability and their, good heart by speaking of 
the Queen with tho respect due to her grand our. 

To judge tho unalterable respect entertained 
for the Queen by tho immense majority of the 
nation and thoir Instinctive comprehension of tho 
loss undergone by England, it was sufficient to 
obsorvq tin* anxiety with which they endeavoured 
to know whether the Queen would come as usual 
to France and would be seen in that corner of 
Clmlez for which sho seemed to havo taken a 
groat liking. 

M. Yves Guyot, in an article which will appear 
in to-morrow's Slide, reviews tho Queen’s reign 
and speaks of hor efforts to prevent, a German 
attack on Franco In 1875, of tho disliko felt for 
her by Princo Bismarck, and of hor share in Lord 
Salisbury's prudent reply in 1890 to President 
Cleveland's provocations. Ilo adds :—“ The 
Queen had tho reputation of a passion for peace, 
and in this respect sho simply expressed tho 
opinion of the majority of her subjects. This 
well-known reputation was tho real causo of tho 
Transvaal war. Dr. Loyds had made tho Con¬ 
tinental journals so often repeat that the Queen 
would novor agree to hor last years being dis¬ 
turbed by a war that Krnger was convinced that 
ho could go any length with impunity, even to 
declaring war, and that ho would make, If not tho 
English, at least Queen Victoria, recoil." 

Tbo Figaro publishes this morning an articlo 
by M. d'E m tour no 11 os do Constant, Deputy and 
for a long time filling an important post at the 
French Embassy In l«ondon. 1 make tho following 


•• In spite of tho fever of selfish and barbarous 
Chauvinism which has |aid hold of the world, 
blinding peoplo’s eyee and lifting up agaiust one 
another the nations that are seek ng peace, n 
spite of these evil seeds of discord ingeniously 
scattered among tho mob, a Frenchman is still 
free to render independent homage to tho great 
Sovereign who is at tho edge of tho grave? 
Yes, for we respect death. For eight years 1 
lived in London in tho midst of an admirable 
French colony and in circumstances at tlrno* 
moro than difficult,-even critical. I strugg.od 
with all my might in defence of our rights against 
the English. I havo often been their adversary, 
and they, too, havo often opposed mo. 1 have 
never been their enemy. I mu eager to pa) 
homage for tho last tirno before she disappears 
for over to tho Queen, who was throughout hor 
life hospitable and friendly to so many V rench- 
mon and foreigners. In all who knew her or who 
know England sho Inspired absolute respect, anti 
not one of the widows or orphans, not one of ho 
mothers whom tho frightful Transvaal war has 
thrown into moaning has over addressed to her 
a reproaoh. Like tho immonso majority of hor 
subjects, sho bellovcd, no doubt, that this war 
was inevitable, but sho cannot over have been 
consoled in rogaid to it, and thoso who say that 
she is dying of it toll, perhaps, tbo truth. History 
will certainly judgo her roign, taken as a whole, 
with rare favour, and for all tho good bIio has 
tried to do and has done will pardon her tho 
misfortunes which she was unable to prevent. 
Quoen Victoria did a groat deal of good ; she had 
received from I’rinoo Albert, hor husband, an 
Incomparable oducation as a constitutional 
Sovereign ; she always managed to surround 
herself with tho most respoetablo and tho most 
respected personages, and sho was a wife ana a 
mother. It would soem that in our days the 

E jple accord more credit to a Queen than to a 
ng. The young Queen of Holland is the 
beloved child of her entire kingdom. The 
Queen-Regent of Spain, although a foreigner, has 
managed to got herself not only accepted but 
adopted by her subjects. A woman finds human 
words to speak to her people which do not occur 
to statesmen, and which open hearts and quell 
anger. . . . 

“ Tho Queen should have died two years ago, 
but sho disappears now in time not to assist at 
terrible struggles. We Frenchmen should regret 
her death, not only because sho loved peace, but 
because sho liked our country. Sho spoko of it 
as old men speak of their youth. Sho came here, 
and sho would havo coino much oftonor if sho had 
nonsuited solely her own feelings. I visit**! last 
year near Aix-les-Bains the land she had 
acquired where sho was about to build one of 
hor favourite retreats. By our stupid conduct 
wo obliged her to sell hor ground and to abandon 
hor dream. We hunted from Savoy the innumerable 
clientele of English and foreign travellers 
who regulated their movements by thoso of 
the Sovereign. Everywhere since Fashoda we 
give ourselves tho easy pleasure of crying 
* Mort anx Anglais.’ Tho result is that our; 
beaches and watering-places and our picturesque 
sites are deserted. Worse still, Frenchmen 
living In London, thoso precious go-betweens for 
our vast trade with England, are the object of 
reprisals, are boycotted, are placed in turn on the 
Index. The age-long stream which had assured 
ns tho richest clientele In tho world is tending to 
disappear, and it Is wo who wished it so. 

•' And tho Prince of Wales, will he, too, not 
keep away and with him his entire Court ? Ho 
did not eveu visit tho Exhibition, ho who had 
followed its development month by month and 
whom Paris considered as an habitve. These are 
so many symptoms. England and Franco are 
both bocoming poorer. 'To aggravate the evil, 
they are both pursuing at tho end of tho earth con¬ 
quests which will bring them into conflict not only 
one with another, but with tho other Powers, old 
and new ; conquests which will cost much more 
than they are worth and which will increase out 
of all proportion the burdena of armed peace. 
The conflict of interests will become too bitter 
and too cynical, the excesses of Imperialism and 
colonization will bring forth their poisoned 
fruits." 

Tho Temps speaks of Englishmen as tired of the 
war, and of some of them as melancholy at seeing 
their country sink to the level of States of prey. 

It adds, “ All this—these sorrows, alarms, dis¬ 
quietudes, moral sufferings, and pecuniary 
anx ieties—creates a new state of mind. As long 
as Victoria lived she was like the mother of a 
family, the living link with a prosperous past, tho 
shoot-anchor of the British Empire. With her 
departure comes tho unknown, the groping in tho 
dark." 

VIENNA, Jan. 22. 

I havo received tho following telegram from 
Budapest :—" When the melancholy tidings from 
Osborne reached Budapest on Saturday it called 
forth profound and general sympathy. All the 
newspapers are full of accounts of the Queen's 
condition. Without distinction of party they 
devote respectfully sympathetic articles to tho 
august patient. The British Consulate-General 
has been literally besieged since Saturday by a 
crowd eager for the slightest Information. 
Nothing else is spoken of. There Is bnt one voioe 
to recognize, that tho admiration and esteem 
whioh she onjoyed among hundreds of millions 
was fully justified, and that tho glory of 
England, during tho lost two generations, is the 
glory of Queen Victoria. The Press extols her 
merits as a woman, a Quoen, and a benefactress 
of mankind. Gratitude is expressed for tho 

f onorosit.y shown by Queen Victoria to the 
lungarlan refugees in 1&I9. She offered then: a 
second home,and her memory will over bo blessed, 
in Hungary.” 

Tho uew»-ehoot /n/ormotion writes as follows :— 

" England loses in tho Queen a monarch tho like 
of whom it has not seen sluce tho days of 
Elizabeth, and Europe loses the mightiest pillar 
of peace. The womanly virtues of Victoria were 
an example for her people and for the world. Her 
groat sagacity, hor tact, and her political wisdom! 
were a protection for England and tho world. 
Her disap pea ranee cannot greatly affect the 
interior condition of the British Empire, as its 
State institutions arc too solidly established. 
Nor will tho international situation bo imme¬ 
diately influenced thereby. But there will beonat 
powerful factor of peace the less. Behind the 
scenes, through hor private corresiiondonce with 
hor grandchildren, sons-In-law, nephews, and 
other relatives sho had a salutary Influence on tho 
affairs of tho world which w&s always exorcised 
for good. Austria, in particular, will lose in her 
a faithful ally and our Kmporor and Master a good 
and upright friend. The relations of Austria 
with the British Empire are so good, they repose 
upon such a perfect harmony of Interest*, that 
there is no danger of their being affected by a 
change of Sovereigns. Nevertheless, the death 
of tho great Queen will bo nowhere more regretted 
than among ourselves and uowhoro will it be moro 
sinoorely and deeply mourned. The expression of 
this sympathy will bo accompanied by tho hope 
that the government of the now monarch will be 
as happy as that of his august motlior, and that 
the relations between ourselves and the British 
Empire may remain what they were undur Queen 
Victoria for all time to como.” 

The semi-official Frcmdenblatt publishes an 
Interesting survey of tho reign of Quoen 
Victoria, whose character and rule arc, it says, 
indissolubly associated with tho enormous develop¬ 
ment of tho British Empire in the URh century. 
" Since tho time of William of Orange, scarcely'» 
ruler will have made such a doop Impression upon 
tbo popular mind l:i England as has this daughter 
of a HanoverianPrlncoandaThurlncian Prince**. 
Hor Privy Council ami tho chiefs of tho gnat 
aristocratic parties soon diaoovervd Lbat they bail 
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to ileal with u new and weighty factor In pubRa 
affairs. It) spite of tho circumstance that she 
was moved to tears at. her coronation, (bat 
maidenly hesitation did not show her real nature. 
She was a woman of strong character, of the 
specially English typo. Her disposition and 
habits were also characteristically English, as, 
for instance, her strictly religions view of life, 
the healthy sobriety of her opinions, her resolu¬ 
tion, and her great power of endurance." The 
Frcmdcnhlott concludes by remarking that under 
Queen Victoria's rule thero has been great 
augmentation of the power and wealth of the 
British Empiro, a constant development in t-lio 
domestic sphere which has been accompanied by 
a similar advance of its might abroad. Iter claims, 

" W'bat a fund of enterprise and effort, whst. a 
record of gigantic labours is included In the 
history of the period, from tho expedition of 
Wickham to the opening of the first Australian 
Parliament, from the revolt of Mehemet Ali to 
Lord Kitchener's victories in the Sudan, and 
from tho Chartist movement to the resolutions of 
the trade unions. With oD that uninterrupted 
progress tho name and tho personality of Queer 
Victoria will remain indissolubly associated.” 

Tho Neva Wiener Journal, in an article 
entitled " The Emperor William In England," 
gives fresh ox pres* ion to an idea which seems t< 
havo taken possession of a section of the public In 
this country—namoly, that tho friimdship of 
Germany is of exceptional Importance to England. 
It contends that the visit of the German Emperor 
la not to l>o regarded simply as tho fall linen t of s 
family obligation, but that it has also an historical 
and political significance. 

Tbo only Vienna newspapers of any oonsequonoo 
which, for reasons of their own, Ignore the 

? uocn*s illness in their leading columns are the 
torical organ, tho Taterland, and its Anti- 
Semitic contemporary, the Deutsche Zcitting. 
This significant silence requires no comment. 

Later. 

News of tho Queen's death was received in 
Vienna towards 8 o'clock, rui Berlin. It is stated 
that the Emperor will send an aide-de-camp to 
tho British Embassy this evening, and that his 
Majesty will call on the Ambassador to-morrow. 
(FBOM OCR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

ST. PETERSBURG, Jan. 2L 
Tho sad news of the serious illness of her 
Majesty the Queen has now become the subject 
of general concern and inquiry throughout 
Russian society. Constant applications are being 
made to the British Embassy for further and 
authentic information, but owing, perhaps, to the 
extraordinary delay in the transmission of tele¬ 
grams, there is iittl© news to be obtained. How¬ 
ever much the Russians and their newspapers 
may continue to abuse the British nation, it is 
only fair to state that in tho present moment 
there is nothing but the most sincere respect and 
sympathy for tho honoured Queen and Empress 
[whose prestige and good influence, far beyond 
the bounds of her own wide dominions, are fully 
‘acknowledged by the most Anglophobe of Russian 
journals. The Rossia says that, when Queen 
Victoria is no more, the good genius of England 
will have disappeared. The Novoati discusses, 
the importance attached to the dangerous illness 
of the Queen by tho Emperor William in view of 
the Anglo-German agreement in China and also, 
the sympathies of the Prince of Wales for France, 
which will improve English relations with that 
country. 

(from oob correspondent.) 

BRUSSELS, Jas. 22. ! 
It has been decided that no further postpone-; 
ment shall take place in the date already fixed, 
February 7, for Queen Wilhelmina’s wedding, 
but, in view of the death of Queen Victoria, the 
accompanying celebrations will be curtailed as 
far os may be practicable. 

(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE HAGUE, Jan. 22. 

Monsieur de Monbel, tho French Minister, 
called at the British Legation to-day, accom¬ 
panied by bis secretary, M. Raymond de Tracy. 

The Swedish Minister, Count Wraugel.and the 
Russian Secretary, M. do Beronds, as well as the 
German Minister, Count Frederick de Pour tales, 
anil his First Secretary, Herr Jagow, also 
called. 

(THEOCGH REDTER’8 ACTENCT.) 

ROME, Jas. 23. 

The news of Queen Victoria’s death has pro¬ 
duced groat emotion here. Messages of con¬ 
dolence have been telegraphed to England by the 
King and Queen, the Pope, and the Government. 
(FROM OPE CORRESPONDENT.) 

ATHENS, Jan. 22. 

Queen Victoria’s illness is followed hero with 
great interest. All the Athens newspapers are 
publishing biographical notes and portraits of her 

Majesty. _ 

(THROUGH REUTER 8 AGKNCT.) 

ATHENS, Jan. 22. 

King George of Greece will leave to-night for 
London by way of Italy and France. 


THE KING. 


A LOYAL APPRECIATION. 

- j If there is anything which can in some measure 
console the nation for the irreparable loss which 
jit has just sustained, it is the well-founded convic¬ 
tion that the Queen has left behind her a worthy] 
'successor, who may be trusted to walk in her foot-; 
(steps. He who was until yesterday the Prince of] 
Wales, and who will be, by the forced habit, still) 
t| tougbt of as such for some time to come, has 
er. deared himself, during the many years of his 1 
ior. g novitiate, to all classes of his subjects. In 
tho whole range of English sooial and political 
life there is no position pore difficult to fill; 
sa'. is.fuctorlly and without reproach than that of 
Heir Apparent to the Throne, and it may lie 
•just ly said that i the way in which that position' 
has been filled for more than the ordinary life-j 
rtime of a generation has contributed to the re-j 
marl table Increase of devotion to the Throne and 
the dynasty which is one of tho most striking 
characteristics of Queen Victoria's reign. 

I In tho relations of private life, from his childhood 
'upwards. “ the Princo " has been universally and 
deservedly popular. Cheerful and amiablo, kind 
aud generous, ever ready to sympathize with the 
|j 0 yi aDd sorrows of those around him, a truo friend, 

I and a loyal antagonist, possessing considerably 
mental culture and wide Intellectual sympathies 
without any tinge of pedantry, he has represented 
, vortbily tho typo of the genuine English 
g entloman. Though a lover of sport, like most of 
s countrymen, he differed from some of them in 
„ G ver regarding it as the chief interest and occn- 
, i on in life. If he had been born in a humbler 
fl t k ion ho might have becomo a successful! 

buai 


r an eminent administrator, for ho 
esses many of the qualities which command 
auo ;ctss in such spheres of action. He is a quick 
jmd methodical worker, arranges his time so as 
ncv. r to bo hurried, is scrupulously conscientious 
| n fj Ufilling engagements, great and small, with 
I* p, ;n duality which has become proverbial, never 
forget s to do anything ho has undertaken, and 
never allows unanswered letters to accumulate. 


Few r too have a larger private correspondence, 
and his letters have the clearness, the directness, 
tho e: tquislto tactfulness, and tho absolute 
freedore from all affectation which characterize 
his con venation. Since the beginning of the 
war in South Africa many a bereaved father, 
mother, sister, and brother, with whom be 
'happen™ l to bo personally acquainted, has 
rcocivcd from him consoling words of genuiue 
sympathy . In public life he has displayed the 
same qui dltics and done a groat deal of very 
useful wot k. Tbo numerous and often irksome cere¬ 
monial duties of hi* position have been invariably 
lulflllcd most conscientiously and with fitting 
dignity. Of the remainder of hts time a con- 
(tidcruble part has been devoted to what might 
b.» called semi-official activity. In works of 
binovolence and public utility and in efforts to 
picomote tho interests of science and art bo was 
ev er ready and anxious to lend a helping hand. 
Ha never forgot, however, that in his public 
appearances be had not the liberty of speech and 
action enjoyed by tho ordinary Englishman. 
Whilst taking the » keenest interest in public 
affairs of every kind, be carefully abstained 
from overstepping in the alightest degree the 
limits imposed on him by constitutional tradi¬ 
tion and usage. No party clique or Court 
camarilla ever sheltered Itself behind him, and 
no political Intrigue was ever associated with his 
name. Throughout her dominions Queen Victoria 
h ad no more loyal, devoted subject than her own 
eldest son. 

If this strictly correct attitude had been con¬ 
fined to his relations with the Head of tho 
Ktate wo might have supposed that it pro-, 
coeded from a feeling of deep filial affection and 
reference, but, aa it was displayed equally in his 
relations with Parliament and politicians, we 
must assume that it proceeded also from a high 
»nc! discriminating sense of duty. Of the Prime 
Mil listers, leaders of her Majesty’s Opposition, 
itnd politicians of minor degree with whom ho 
came in contact, be may have found some more 
gym pathetic than others, but such personal 
pre- -rences were carefully concealed in his 
manner, which was invariably courteous and 
cons derate, and were not allowed to influence 
his conduct. On certain subjects which had 
necessarily a political bearing be may have held 
Strong views, but these related to questions in 
which the honour or vital interests of the 
country were concerned, and on such occasions 
he vms always in harmony with the best 
section of enlightened public opinion. From 
indulging in foolish extremes he was restrained 
by g< -oil taste as well as by sound judgment. In 
these circumstances it is evident that tho demise 
of the Crown at the present moment, however 
deeply It may plunge the nation at large in 
grief, "dll not be attended with the direct 
political consequences which it might have 
had a century ago. As Albert Edward has 
been a scrupulously constitutional Prince of 
Wales, we may confidently predict that 
Edward VIL, if that should be the style be 
will assume, will bo a scrupulously constitu¬ 
tional King, and we have no doubt that bis 
personal influence within the limits prescribed 
by the Constitution will be exercised in main¬ 
taining the honour and protecting the interests; 
of the world-wide Empire over which he is called ' 
to rule. In the fulfilment of this onerous task 
bo will have by his side a Queen who has the; 
virtues and goodness as well as the feminine) 


graces befitting her exalted station, and who 
already enthroned in tho hearts of her loving 


subjects. 


Though the people of the United Kingdom are! 
familiar with the personality, and, in tho main, 
with the public caneer, of their new Sovereign, 

who now succeeds to the Throne, entered, a few 
weeks ago, on his sixtieth year. Albert Edward 
was born at Buckingham Palace on November 9. 
1841, the.second child of the Queen. By inheri¬ 
tance under a patent' of Edward HI., be became 
at once Duke of Cornwall, and a month later he 
was created, by patent, Prince of Wales and Earl 
of Chester—titles which do not pass by descent. 
At his birth he acquired many other hereditary 
dignities, both domestic and foreign, and others 
were afterwards conferred on him, but, for his 
future subjects and for all the world, he has 
been, throughout his lifetime, the Prince of 
Wales. He was baptized in January, 1842, in St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, when tho King of 
Prussia caused some sensation in Germany by 
coming over to take part in person, as a sponsor, 
in that oeremouy. Of his early youth there is 
little to say, except that his training Tor his high 
position was studied with the most anxious care 
bV the Queen and the Prince Consort. As soon 
as lie emerged from childhood, his education was 
placed in the charge of eminently capable and 
high-minded persons—first, thoBev. H. M. 
Birch, and, afterwards, Mr. F. W. Gibbs. At 
an early ago bo began to travel and to see the 
world, both in walking tours in England, Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, and Germany, and in more cere¬ 
monious visits, such as that in which ho accom¬ 
panied his parents to Paris, after the Crimean 
war. the first occasion on which an English 
Sovereign had entered the French capital since 
Henry VI. was there as an infant King. It was 
part of the I’rinoo Consort's conception of tue 
proper training of tho Heir Apparent to the 
British Throne that he should drink at every 
Bourse of knowledge. Thus tbo Prince was a 
student , in 'succession, at Edinburgh—where he 
Was a pupil of Dr. Lyon Playfair, afterwards 
Lord Playfair, and of Dr. Schmitz, at Oxford, 
where ho 'was entered at Christ Chim b, and at 
Cambridge, where ho was. somewhat informally, 
nt Trinity College. It was, indeed, during a 
visit to his son at Cambridge that the Prince 
Consort in tho closing weeks of 1801 contracted 
the dangerous chill which was followed by his 
fatal illness. 

The Prince had already bail an unusual ex¬ 
perience in travel and in knowledge of ail sorts 
and conditions of men. He visited Canada and 
the United States, under the guidance of the 
Duke of Newcastle, in 1800, and his welcome at 
Washington and in the great American cities was 
himiiv loss enthusiastic than that which he met. 
with in his mother's dominions. Just befoie his 
father's death LhoPrince had his first experience 
of soldiering in Ireland, at Uie, Curra*h of 
Kildare, and, in tho same autumn, during a short 
tour in Germany, he met his future wife, the 
Princess Alexandra, whoso father had not. Iheu 
become King of Denmark. It had been previously, 
arranged that the Prince, bv his special wish, 
as his father records in one of his letters, was to 
make a tour in Egypt and tbo Holy Land, during 
which ho had tho groat advantage of being^accom¬ 
panied by Dean Stanley. Not long after his 
niturn the betrothal of fho Prince of Wales 
to tho Princess Alexandra became an accoro- 
plishod fact, and on March 10, I860—when 
the bridegroom had not long euterod upon his 
{22nd year—the marriage took place, in St. 
George’’* Chapel, with national rejoicing, some¬ 
what subdued by tbo memory of the Queen’s 


recent and cruel bereavement. 

From the moment of his marriage the 1 rlnoc 
of Wales took a prominent plaee in the 
public life of bis country- Ho had already been 
•worn in as a peer and bad taken his seat on the 
cross benches, for, notwithstanding hi* keen 
Interest in politics, be has always b.«n careful to, 
keep dear of party. Ho threw himself with all 
the eagerness and energy of his father iuto great 
national movements, philanthropic, oducational, 
and religious, outside of the political sphere, snd 
ho soon became tbo most familiar and popular 
figure on such occasions throughout the United 
Kingdom. With Scotland, of courso, he was 
especially well acquainted. He made It hi* 
business’to know every port of England. He 
visited Ireland with the Princess in 1807 and on 
later occasion*, and has boon always received 1 
with a hearty appreciation that has overborne 
tbo rancour of separatists. . In the Principality 
trom which ho derives his title he has always 
been a special favourite, and he gladly consented 
to become the first Chancellor of the University 
of Walin, an office in which he was installed at 
Aberistwith nearly five years ago. But he has 
had a much wider training in the knowledge ol 
men which is supremely necessary to a constitu¬ 
tional ruler. He has, of course, known Germany 
and the German Courts since his childhood, and 
It acquainted with all the members of the reigning 
Houses of Euroiio, most of them nearly, or 
remotely, connected with him by blood or inter¬ 
marriage. Ho went to Russia in the autumn ol. 
I860 to bo present at the marriage ol his sister- 
in-law, the Princess Dagmnr, with the then 
Ocsarovitch, tho late Tsar, and ho took the oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting Moscow. In the winter ol 
181* CD ho and the Princess carried out a long 
Continental nod Oriental tour, starting with a 
visit to OompUigBO, then tho centre of the social 
splendours of the Second Empire—so soon to 
have a tragic ending—and proceeding thence to 
Copenhagen, Berlin, Vienna, Trieste, Cairo and 
the Nile, Constantinople, the Crimea, Athena, 
•md Corfu. The following year was one oi 
peculiar anxiety and trial to the Royal Family, 
and that which followed was stiU more painful; 
Tho Franco-German war had come to an end, but 
had left the world in estate of tension and unrest. 
At the close of 1871, just ten years from the 
date of his father's fatal Illness, the Prinee of 
Wales was struck down by typhoid fever at 
Sandringham. For some weeks' the nation was in 
anxious and almost despairing suspense, but, after 
alarming relapses, the danger had passed before 
Christmas, and on the day following the Queen 
was able to announce to the nation her thanks to 
Heaven that her son's life was spared. The 
Thanksgiving at Bt. Paul’s was only surpassed as a 1 
national demonstration by tho Jubilees of 1887 
and 1897. The later career of the Prince is in all 
our memories. His Indian tour of 1875, nhen Sir 
Baltic Ftere was his wise and skilled guide, may 
lie said to have completed his political education. 
Since then he and the Princess have been active , 
in every public work, and have made themselves 
friends in every part of the British Empire. 

The children born of the marriage of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales have been six in Jl—i 
three sons and three daughters. Of the 
former only one survives, Prince George, Duke 
of York, tbo second son, who will now, in due 
course, become Prinee of Wales. The eldest 
son, Prinee Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale, was cut oil prematurely in 
his 27th year, on the eve of his marriage. 
The third son, Alexander, born in 1871. 

died an infant. The Duke of York is 

married to Princess Victoria Mary, daughter of 
tho late Duke of Teek and of his wife, the popu¬ 
lar Princess Mary of Cambridge. There are four 
children of the marriage, three sons and 

a daughter, the eldest son, in direct succes¬ 
sion to tbo Throne, bearing the name of 

Prince Edward Albert. Of the daughters of the 
new Sovereign the eldest, Princess Louise, is the 
wife of the Duke of Fife and has two daughters. 
Of her two sisters, the Princess Victoria is un¬ 
married. The Princess Maud became in 1S9C the 
wife of Prince Charles of Denmark. 


(T |)t Daily telegraph, 

January ~23rd, 1901 

DEATH 


OF 


THE QUEEN. 


It is oar painful duty to present this morning 
the sad historio messages in which the official 
intelligence of the' immeasurable calamity 
that has fallen upon the Empire is conveyed. 
Her Majesty the Queen is no more. The 
reign of reigns is closed. With the first 
bulletin yesterday morning the last linger¬ 
ing hope was quenched, and the end came 
with the gathering of the night. At half-pasti 
six of the evening Victoria, the Great and Good, 
Mnk to eternal sleep," surrounded by her children 
and grandchildren,” and the long peace and 
Splendour of an incomparable epoch was merged 
in tender and immortal memory with Ml the 
anciept glory of this land by the most softly 
gentle, touching, beautiful death-scene of which 
our history holds record. 


" (Signed) 

-JAMES REID, M.D. 

•• R. DOUGLAS • POWELL, M.D. 
-THOMAS BARLOW, M.D.* 


A little later the Lord Mayor received the 1 
following message: 


“OSBORNE, 8.45 p.n% 
" My beloved Mother, the 
Queen, has just passed away, 
surrounded by her children and 
grandchildren. 

- (Signed) 

“ALBERT EDWARD.” 


The Lord Mayor sent the following! 
reply: 

‘•Your Royal Highness's telegram an- K 
pouncing tho nation's great low I have receirwf J 
with profound distress and gnef, and have 
communicated this moat sad intimation to my 
fellow-citizens. _ V 

“ Her Majesty's name and memory will j 
livo for ever in the heart* of her people. 

" May I respectfully convey to your Royal 
Highness and all tho members of the Royal . 
Family the earnest sympathy and condolence 
of the City of London in your great sorrow. 

“(Signed) 

“ FRANK GREEN, Lord Mayor of 
London." 


An Extraordinary Number of the “London 
Gazette," published last evening, contained 
the following : 

WHITEHALL. January 22, 1901. 

A Bulletin, of which tho following is a copy, 
has been received by Mr. Secretary Ritchie: 

•• OSBORNE, 7.8 p.m. 
"January 22nd, 1901, 6.46 p.m. 
Her Majesty the Queen breathed 
her last at 6.30 p.m., surrounded 
by her Children and Grand¬ 
children. 

(Signed) 

•• JAMES REID. 

•• R. DOUGLAS POWELL. 
“THOMAS BARLOW." 


The following bulletins were issued at 
Osborne last evening: 

“OSBORNE, 40 p.m. 

" The Queen is slowly sinking. 

“JAMES REID, M.D. 

-R. DOUGLAS POWELL, M.D. 
“THOMAS BARLOW, M.D." 


« OSBORNE HOUSE, Jan. 22, 6.46. 

" Her Majesty the Queen 
breathed her last at 6.30 p.m., 
surrounded by her children and 
grandchildren. 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


From Our Special Correspondent. 

COWES, Tuesday Night. I 
Of the last sad scene of all Sir Arthur Bigg*}. < 
has communicated some few intensely interest¬ 
ing details. Her Majesty enjoyed many in¬ 
tervals of consciousness during the day, whenl 
die lovingly recognised those members of her 
grief-stricken family who rendered her the 
gentle offices that she needed. 

All who were at Osborne were continuously 
within close call, and the German Emperor, who 
took a brief stroll in the grounds during the 
afternoon, was never more than 200 yards from 
the house. About five o'clock it became evi-j \ 
dent that the beloved ruler's strength was fastj 
diminishing, and in the bedchamber there were 
assembled the Prince of Wales, with hiv 
gracious and beautiful Consort; the Duke of| 
York, with the Duchess, who arrived just ini 
time to see the last hours of one to whom she 
was bound by double ties of blood and love; tliej 
Emperor Wjlliam, representing also his noble* , 
mother, whose long illness was one of the lasti 
sorrows in that life which had known so many , 
griefs ; the Princess Christian, with her husband J 
and Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, 1 ] 
to constantly the bright and loving companion' j 
of her august grandmother ; the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg, to whom the scene must have been a 
piteous reminder of her own great sorrow when 
her beloved husband wss called away last 
August.; Princess Louise Duchess of Argyll, with! 
the Duke of Argyll; the Duke of ConnanglitJ J 
who especially embodied to the Queen thr.tj ' 
Army of whom she was ever so proud, tho 
Duchess, and their son and daughters ; Princess 
Louis of Battenberg, daughter of her own well-, 
beloved daughter, Princess Alice, with her hus¬ 
band ; and lastly Princess Henry of Battenbergj 
the life-long companion of her mother. 

The Queen was suffering no pain, and was in 
almost- a sleep, so calm, so peaceful was she as 
the last gentle breaths were drawn. 

Near by stood the Bishop of Winchester] 
Chaplain of the Most Noble Order of the Garter; 
and though it is not actually mentioned that 
any audible prayers were recited, there was from 
him at least the commendation to the Divine 
Mercy of her who essentially in her life and con-{ 
Tarnation was the Defender of the Faith. 

At half-past, six came the end of the magni-, 
Scent life so dear to a world-wide Empire, and 
with the ’sorrowing mourners of her family her 
people mingle their tears in the greatest grief 
that the nation has ever known. 


Throughout the final day the nation was op¬ 
pressed with the feeling that the end was near. 

The early morning bulletin spoke of diminishing 
sfamgth and the increased seriousness of her 
Majesty's condition. Then at mid-day came 
the news that the Queen had recognised several 
members of the Royal family by her bedside, and 
' was sleeping. 

Four honrs later there arrived the message 
that her Majesty was slowly sinking, and ' ’ 
the Prince of Wales, telegraphing to the Lord 
Mayor, announced that the life of the beloved) 
Sovereign was in the greatest danger. 

At a quarter to seven his Royal Highness sentj 
•further telegram to the Lord Mayor announe- 
og the death of his beloved mother, and the. 
Herd Mayor, in reply, spoke of the profound '. 
distress and grief with which hehad received! 
the news of the nation's great loss, and respect¬ 
fully conveyed the earnest sympathy and con¬ 
dolence of the City of London with all the mem¬ 
bers of the Royal family. . * 

It is thoroughly in keeping with the habitual 
thoughtfulness of the Prince of Wales that he 
should, even at the moment of his most grievous 
anxiety, have had the consideration to insists ; 
as he did emphatically, upon Lord Salisbury 
being spared the mental anguish which so sad an 
errand as a jourfiey to Osborne would have im-’ ^ 
posed upon the Premier, whose fervent personal! -■* 
attachment to her Majesty he knew better than 
anyone, and be saved the risk of the passage in “ 
wintry weather. His Royal Highness therefore* ’ 
expressM a wish, indistinguishable from a c 
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frnand, that Mr. Balfour should represent the 
N»« Minister on this most mournful occasion. 
|Mr. Balfour, therefore, went down to Osbornei 
a special train, in which the Duchess 
York and the three children of the Duke and> 
luehees of Connaught nlfo ^travelled. Mr. 
alfour stayed the nigfit at Osborne. 

Prince Christian also reached Osborne during 
* day, while the Duke of Cambridge crossed 
Dover from Calais and came to IamhIoii. 
hence he will proceed to the Isle of Wight. 
There is a mournful appropriateness in tho fact 
at the last public function performed by tho 
Incen was the message of blessing she despatched 
the people of Australia upon tho inauguration 
the Commonwealth; il was, ns events proved,' 
dying message from tho venerable Sovereign 
the latost-bom nation which reverenced her 
•nign sway. 


General gloom prevailed throughout tho 
metropolis yesterday, which was intensified ten- 


to Osborne. Prince Albert of SoHlonvig-Tlolltein 
and Princess Aribevtof Anhalt, who had accom-' 
y I'aniod his Royal Highness to tho terminus, re¬ 
turned subsequently to Cumberland Lodge. 

The Duke of Cambridge crossed to Dover last 
night from the Continent, and proceeded irnme- 
1 dintoly to I/ondon, whence ho will journey to 
Osborno. A telegram from Cowes awaited the 
Duke on his arrival, and he anxiously inquired 
as to the latest nows of the condition of the 
Queen. His Royal Highness reached town at 
eight o'clock. 

Lord Salisbury came to London from Hat¬ 
field during the day. and saw several of his col- 
league's. It had become known, however, that his 
lordship had decided not to undertake the jour- 
* ney to Cowes, and that Mr. Balfour had been 
selected to represent the Prime Minister at 
Osborne whenever his presence might be deemed 
necessary. 

Earl Clarendon, the Lord Chamberlain, left 
London during the day. __ _ j 


•ow the Duchess of Albany will leave‘for Buck- 

ngham Palace. 

The grievous nows found its way across the 
river to West Cowes with lightning swiftness. 
Business in Cowes usually ceases at eight, 
o'clock, but many shops were closed at once. 
Everywhere grief was yjrit t#n on tho faces of the 
people, grief and a kind of puzzled wonder that' 
wan more pathetic than more effusive demonstra¬ 
tion. The passengers who arrived by the last 
boat from Sout hampton, soon after seven o'clock, 
were unaware of the sad event until they landed. 












told when the sad news canve that all waa over. 
Every theatre and place of entertainment at once 
slotted its doors, and the mournful theme was on 
everybody’s lips. In the east as in the west of 
(London the people spoke in hushed voices of tho 
' Queen they had lost, whose like they would 
r see again. 

id the grief which brooded over London, 
lulling the keen edge of business and hushing 
voice of gaiety, hung heavily over tho Cnited 
•gdom, and, indeed, over all the world-wide 
omnuons which paid the Queen a willing reve- 
>nce. From every city, town, and hamlet comes 
io same word of heartfelt sorrow, the same sonso 
sharp, personal loss. 

A muffled peal was rung at St. Paul’s Cathedral' 
> announce to the citizens of London the death 
; her Majesty, and the minute bells of many 
of churches took up the doleful tidings, 
all the capitals of Europe the news of the 
mean's death was received with every manifes- 
of public sorrow. The Austrian Emperor 
once sent messages cf condolence to the King 
England, the German Emperor and the Em- 
>ror of Russia, and ordered the Austrian Court 
go into mourning for four weeks. M. Loubet.j 
President of the French Republic, who on 
Pri 


AT OSBORNE HOUSE. 


From Our Special Correspondent 

COWES, fuesday Morning. 

It is difficult to convey a sense of the wall of 
isolation by which Osborne is shut off from those 
Without its boundaries. Thus it is almost impos¬ 
sible to learn anything further than what is 
officially communicated, and certain indiscre¬ 
tions as to statements that have appeared have 
not tended to make it any easier. The midnight 
bulletin raised hopes in the minds of late in¬ 
quirers as confirming the more cheering news of 
the rally that had followed upon the arrival of 
the German Emperor, but ( the one issued thisj 
.,... “morning at half-past eight was regarded as very 
jglootny, and, indeed, all this morning the most 
(pessimistic rumours'have been afloat. An hour 
Sor two before the midday report endorsed tooj 
(sadly some of these fears it was known on reliable 
authority that the Queen's own sons and 
daughters, the German Emperor, and the 
younger members of the Royal family were 
gathering in the Queen's bed-chamber, and that; 
the venerated Mother and Queen had bestowed 1 


(onclay hod forwnnlwl to Prior. of Wale. I 1, loving r^aition upon .11. Tho Bi.hop of 

"r. McKinley immediately sent a message to 
King, expressing his profound sorrow and 
iineero sympathy at the loss England has sus¬ 


tained through the death of the venerable and 
illustrious Sovereign who had won the affec- 
ons of the world.- The American Senate passed 
resolution of condolence, and the Secretary of 
[State, Mr. Hay, despatched to Lord Lnnsdowne 
* similar telegram of regret. Throughout the / 
nited States there is universal sorrow. 

Of all tho newspaper articles which have been 
iblished in the Continental Press on the Queen’s- 
•ign, nono is more striking tflan that contri- 
lliuted to the Figaro by Baron d’Estoumelles de 
~ mstant. Hespeaks of her Majesty as “ having. 

jen, throughout her life, hospitable and so 
peaceably inclined to so many Frenchmen and 
foreigners.” 

The new King will come to London this morn¬ 
ing, and will immediately preside at a meeting 
of the Privy Council, at which the various for-' 
malities, usual on such occasions, will be ob¬ 
served. His Majesty will then be formally' 
proclaimed at St. James's Palace and other! 
places in tho metropolis and the United j 
Kingdom. 

At such meetings of the Privy Council, all 
Councillors have the right of attending, tbougl 
special summonses are addressed only to c 
tain functionaries, such as the Lord Mayor. Af 
tho formal business of the Council is despati 
all members except the Cabinet retire, in 
cordance with precedent, rather than rnle, s 
the Cabinet as such is unknown to the Constitu¬ 
tion. Similar formalities are observed on ob¬ 
taining assent to tho Speech from the Throne. 

It is net perhaps generally known that prior 1 
to the accession of tho Queen the Royal Pm 
gat ire of-mercy was exercised by the Soverei 
in person, on the advice and in the presence ol 
the judicial members of the Council. The pro 
nvious practice was abolished by Lord Melbourm 
land the exercise of the prerogative transferred! 
[to the Home Secretary, because, in his anxious 
[consideration for her Majesty’s tender youth, her 
[first Prime Minister determined that she should- 
be spared the recital of the gruesome details 
inseparable from a deliberate decision on the; 
tercise of the prerogative. 

U Parliament will assemble to-day to take tho 
lb of allegiance to the new Monarch. 


I ’V.jUectorr, where he Is staying. 

Her Majesty's suite of bed and dressing rooms 
F- 'Vi'tora situated ii 


the centre of Osborne House, i 
• jwhat is known as the Queen's Pavilion. The 
uportinent in which the illustrious sufferer is 
• ring is not a large one, but it is beautifully 
r.unny and bright, and commands a lovely view 

..vn. « V. 1 . 1 1>.. -f * 1 ... C.tlnttf Tkn 


•r tho blue waters of the Solent. The Princess 
jjof Wales, Princess Christian, Princess Louise, 
pnd Princess Henry ore unremitting in their 
loving care and attention, and are constantly 
Vith the Queen, who, it is some slight satisf&c- 
■ 




,'tion to record, does not suffer actual pain. 

COWES, Tnesday Afternoon. 
The Earl of Clarendon (Lord Chamberlain) was 
early arrival at Osborno House this afternoon, 
id later came the Duke of Argyll. 

Shortly before five o'clock the Admiralty 
[tender Fire Queen brought to the Trinity Pier 
jthe Duchess of York, who was accompanied by 
Prince Arthur of Connnught and bis two sisters. 
Princess Margaret and Princess Victoria 
Patricia. Travelling with them was Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, who followed the Royal party 
[ ito Osborne in one of the Queen's carriages. The 
mournful tidings of the afternoon’s brief bulletin 
were well known to all the quietly waiting 
i poctators who had rs*embW near tho wharf, 
and enlv silent and respectful greetings were 
nrcorclod. Prince Louis of Battenberg and 
Princess Lopis have also arrived, and are stay- 





ROYAL AND OTHER 

MOVEMENTS. 





; The Duchess of York, attended by the Hon.i 
/ Derek Keppcl, and accompanied by Prince 
Arthur of Connaught and Princesses Margaret 
nrd Victoria Patricia of Connaught, attended 
I hv Colonel Egerton, and Mr. Balfour, as tho 

i-.- * . I .L. r-_» l_r, 



held in readiness by the railway officials in case o! 
Ministers desiring to go to tho Isle of Wight,: 
been countermanded during the morning, 1 
the Duchess of York had arranged to 
go by ordinnrv train »t 1.46. Shortly after 
' ‘ noon, however, the Brighton railway officials 
received a communication from Mr. Balfour 
. that ha droirod to learo for tho Isle of 
*Wight It waa then arranged * v “* 


that 

tpeciaj train should he not on for the eon- 
runiwiwmi tbo Duchess of York and Mr. Balfour. 
The Duchess waa the last to arrive, and was re- 
% . caved at the station by Mr. Balfour and Colonel 
Eeerton, who conducted her to the saloon, in 
which Prince Arthur and the Prince*** of Con- 
-sught had already taken their plane*. 

The Dodiess of York was met at Portsmouth 


ITarbour Railway Stat ion by Admiral Sir Charles 
. Uotham, Commander-in-Chief. and Viee-Admi- 
\ r; J Sir J. R. T. Fullerton, and she drove in a 1 


ID covered carriage with her I-ody-in-Wairing 

the dockyard, tho Admirals following in anotliri 
conveyance, and entering tho Commandcr-in- 
ChieFs steam pinnwe at the King's Stairs pro- 

a . .1 ■ i — ci-n Itn Admiral’s v&clil . 


3 


I eroded to tho Vi re Queen, the Admiral's yacht! 
which had been made fast in the stream so thad 
■ ■ 


■sno coaid got nway all the quicker. As the v 
passed out of Portsmouth Harbour, the Marin. * 
'drawn up on tho quarterdeck of the hattlesbtpj 
Majestic, lying at the South Railway JettyJ 
presented arms, nrul the buglers blew a Royal 
salute, but berond this there was no demonstraj 
|tion. Mr. Balfour also crossed in the Firdj 


Queen. 5* 

Prinoo and Princess Louis of Battenberg 
arrived nearly an hour later. They, too, drov^ 
[into tho dockyard from the station, and nro- 
eroded on board the Royal yacht Osborne, whic 


[at once left for Cowes, tho Majestic again suluW 


ing as the ship passed. 

Princo Christian, who, it is stated, had been 

« 0 , . L. T,__ WIn, IMA 


telegraphed for by tho Prince of Wales, left 
(Cumberland Lodge in tho afternoon, and ditm 
ito tho Windsor station of the London *n< 

fUonth-Westoru Railway, whence he - 


ing on board the Osborne. 

This afternoon .there has been the larges* 
crowd that has yet assembled round tho Prince 
of Wales Gate. A notable feature in it is the 
largo numbers of special correspondents from the 
chief Continental newspapers, showing tho uni¬ 
versal participation in llie sorrow that has fallen 
upon tho F.mpire. Three Indian natives of 
Madras, who fca vobeen lecturing on their country 
in tho North os England, drove up in brilliant, 
turbans and silken coats to ask permission to 
offer through the Queen's Munshi the expression 
of their own humble sympathy, which was shared 
throughout the length and breadt h of tho Queen- 
Empress's Eastern dominion. Hopa stimetunos 
flickered up a* one or another came from tho 
house trying to say “No worse," but at four 
o'clock the words “ Slowly sinking ” were passed 
sadly through tho quiet throng. 

Now and again as messengers came down from 
the house eager inquiry wm made, but there was 
no word of hope to give. “ Sinking," “ Sinking," 

■ Sinking rapidly" came to be the answer, given 
kvith shaking voice and eyes that filled with tears. 
(Tho twilight deepened into gloom, and a cloudy 
mist hung overhead, while every mind was over¬ 
whelmed by the solemn, all-pervading thought: 
j that the life of the Mother of an Empire and the 
greatest woman of her time was ebbing to its 
N (close. Tho moments passed slowly in the 

t npending consciousness that the dreaded tidings 
uuld not long be delayed, and when it dune the 
nnouneement was made to tho world with ai 
pathos that could hardly have been surpassed. 
[So formal bulletin, no Court herald proclaimed 
Jthe melancholy news. At exactly eight, 
minutes after seven, Mr. Charles Fraser, 
for years past Chief Inspector of thej 
^viHcusehold Police, and himself one of his Royal* 
'mistress's most devoted and faithful servants.. 
y waived at the lodge gates, and, with his head 
gravely bowed, and in accents that betrayed; 
[Ii* deep personal emotion, said, standing on tho 
.tops of the little stono-huilt boose: 

Geutlcou-n—I grieve to say that tho Queen 
passed away at half-past six. 

The momentous announcement was made at 
he instruction of General Sir John McNeill, 
V.C., and was followed almost immediately by; 
ho bulletin, which, as usual, was written in 
arge, bold script on white foolscap. 

Osborne House, Jsn. 22 (0.45 p.m.). 
Her Majesty tho Queen breathed her lasts 
lit 6.30 p.m., surrounded by her children and! 
i her grandchildren. 

JAMF-S REID, M.D. 

It. DOUGLAS POWELL, M.D. 
THOMAS BARLOW, M.D. 

The completost quiet was observed nt Osborne 
: I ousc during the evuning, and intrusive curiosity 
WN no part in the sacred grief overshadowing all, 
ven to the humblest of tbo household dependents. 
No arrangements whatever are yet mode with 
regard to the Queen’s funeral, but it is possible 
.Jint some preliminary details may be announced 
in tho courso of to-morrow. 

Although Mr. Balfour arrived before her 
.ni«’*tv expires!, he did not visit the room in 
hich she lav. Immediately after the last bullo-i 
i was issu-'d tho Bishop of WinchostcT left) 
Usbornc. Tbo King of the Belgians is not ex- 
toeetrtd here, although statements have been; 
. . !.. to the •*>!!• rarv. In ih.-course of to-mer- 




OSBORNE, 4.0 p.m. 
The Queen is slowly sinking. 

JAMES REID, M.D. 

R. DOUGLAS POWELL, M.D. 
THOMAS BARLOW, M.D. 
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sad tidings were first conveyed to the g 


ling wi 

lat intervals of a minute for the space of, twp 
hours. It happened that just at the commence¬ 
ment of this painful undertaking a small con¬ 
gregation were leaving the West door of the 
Cathedral, having attended a week-night ser¬ 
vice. The crowd, fiisonderstanding the posi¬ 
tion, concluded that the doors were being thrown 
open for a special service, suitable to the occa-s 
sion, and began to press for admission. The 
officials checked this by displaying in a pro¬ 
minent position a notice intimating that tho 
Cathedral was closed to visitors. Many gathered 
round the tablet at the fool of St. Paul’s steps, 
which marks the spot where Queen Victoria 
’ returned thanks for the sixtieth anniversary of 
her accession in 1897. and it was but natural 
.that that time of rejoicing should be contrasted 
with the present hour or death. During the 
time of the present Dean and Chapter 
there has, of course, been no such 
momentous event as the death of the Queen ;J 
jiut in other cases of less importance it has been) 
the custom, on receipt of the news of death, toj 
drape the Cathedral in black, and for memorial] 
services to be held. In Connection with the 
death of the Queen, it is probable that, after, 
morning and evening prayers, short memorial 
services will be held on certain days, to be 
fixed. 

In consequence of the death of her Majesty the 
Queen the selection from Mendelssohn's “ St. 
Paul ” will not be sung on Friday, 25th, at four; 
p.'m. service. 

The passing bell of St, Paul’s is the largest of 
the three on which the flock is struck. Lon-i 
doners are accustomed, therefore, to hearing its 
(voice calling tho hours after the striking of the 
quarters by its companions. Thus it happened! 
■that its first stroke was not at. once recognised! 
jsw the commencement of its tolling for the death 
iof the Sovereign whoso hour* it had so long nura- 
jbered. When, a minute later, the second stroke^ 
. [resounded, hats were at once removed and the* 
(great crowd stood in solemn stillness. For nil 
members of the Royal family the ringers toll the 

E or an hour; for the Prince Consort, and 
last night for Queen Victoria, the tolling 
I two hours. By nine o’clock a concourse 
numbering some thousands was gathered before 
the sombre, unlighted front, of the Cathedral, and 
remained until the bell had ceased to toll. 

As the evening advanced tho crowd outside 
the Cathedral assumed larger dimensions, and 
on all hands the people voiced their grief at 
•tho loss the nation had sustained. Ere long 
<lhc front of St. Paul's presented a sea of faces, 
and this in spite of the tact that many City men 
had wended their way homewards before the 
sorrowful news came to hand. This was officially 
communicated to tho Dean of St. Paul’s by the 
Lord Mayor. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


rarfsmitted over tho Mt-graphic tapes, the) 
' ’ busini 


The following bulletins were issued from 
Osborne in the course of yesterday: 

OSBORNE, Jan. 22 (8.0 a.m.1. 
The Queen this morning sliuws signs of, 
diminishing strength, and her Majesty's con¬ 
dition again assumes a mire serious aspect. 
JAMES REID, M.D. 

R. DOUGLAS POWELL, M.D. 
THOMAS BARLOW, M.D. 


OSBORNE, 12.0 o’clock. 
There is no change for the worse in tho 


Queen’s condition since this morning’s bullet in J 
Her Majesty has recognised the several 
members of the Royal family who are here. ! 
The Queen is now asleep. 

(Signed) 

JAMES REID, M.D. 

R. DOUGLAS POWELL, M.D. 
THOMAS BARLOW, M.D. 


PASSING BELL AT ST. PAUL'S 


A great crowd assembled in front of St. Paul’s 

.Al 1.... 1 Ii.. -n ll,n Inltinn nf .ha Knll 


Jathcdral, where tho tolling of the State bolL 
listened to with melancholy interest- It( 
indeed, by the tolling of this bell—which 
only used on occasions of the death of a mom-, 
,.t of the Royal family, the Archbishop of Can- 
rerbury, the Lord Mayor of London, the Bishop 
London, or the Dean of St. Paul’s—that thej 


■ A large congregation assembled at the after-! 
noon service in Westminster Abbey. Canon; 
Henderson, assisted by the Rev. T. Hoycook.i 
officiated, and Sir Frederick Bridge presided at) 
the organ. Evensong was deepened in its im-; 
pressive directness and pathos as the pnu,e in; 
the prayer for all sorts and conditions of meni 
was lengthened till the stillness cf death reigued; 
throughout the Cathedral. All heads were 
bowed in silent supplication for the Queen after, . 
[tho passage: “ Fiually' we commend to Thy, 
[fatherly goodness all those who nre any ways! 

■ [afflicted.’’ In like mnnncr the thoughts of the 
iworsliippers remained with “ Victoria, our; 
Queen,’’ as the name was painfully pronounced! 
in the appointed place of the opening prayer in 
the Communion of the Sick. 


NEWS IN THE CITY. 


OFFICIAL MESSAGES AT THE 

MANSION HOUSE. 


The intelligence, though it came after day- 
■of anxious suspense, and when all hope had been 
abandoned, occasion«1 most intense mounting 
in tho City. Throughout the morning and] 
(afternoon there was the most eager anxiety fori 
news from the sick-room at Osborne. It is diffi-i 
cult to describe the lassitude that manifested' 
itself in commercial circles, caused by the fecl- 
jing of uncertainty and dread fear. There was 
[the some congregation of members at every 
[separate centre of mart as usual, but proceeding* 
were dull. Men’s thoughts were elsewhere. 
(Every notice-board on ’Change, in Copcl-eourt, 
nt the Baltic, Lloyd’*, mid tho produce markets 
Wsterly way. was eagerly scanned for the latest 
hulletim. Onlv one official announcement wire 
Issued during business hours—that sent from 
Iho I«lc of SVight nt noon- but it 
tinually bei ng supplemented by scraps nf n< 


lubstnnee of which passed among the business: 
hrongs as quickly as it was received. The 
lisplay of feeling was entirely personal. There 
ras no thought of the possible effects on price* 
t>y the momentous change resting in tbo balance 
if fate — and, as a nmtftr of fact, there was no 
•ffcct other than the depression accruing fri.ni! 
he dull attitude of tho markets—but. there wa* 
ihservablo the ever-present thought that the! 
■oi’.ntry was menaced by t-he loss «if a Sovereign 
ov>»d throughout her reign, and never more 
ivered than at tho commencement of this new 


century. 

Outside the Mansion House business men nr.d 
clerks, hurrying to their offices, crowded round 
the notice-board at the corner of Waibrook to 
read the eight o’clock bulletin. Thereafter, all 
through the forenoon, the s{x>t was thronged by 
nn assembly, quiet, orderly, and undemonstra¬ 
tive, but keenly anxious to learn the latest new • 
from the Isle of Wight. 

, From nn early hour in the morning inquiries as 
to the condition of tho Queen were very numerous 
pt tho Mansion House. Knowing that the new s 
of any immediately alarming change in her 
Majesty's health would bo at once notified to 
lhe Lord Mayor by the Home Secretary from 
Osborno, there were many callers at the official 
civic residence, and many more lotters and tele¬ 
grams demanding response. In consequence it 


i busy day lor the civic servants, who in 

C ny eases were compelled, in sheer inability to 
;wer all demands, to refer the visitors to the 
bulletin boards outside. Shortly after four 
o'clock the Lord Mayor received the following 
telegram from the Pnnce of Wales at Osborne 
My painful duty obliges me to inform y< 
that the life of the beloved Queen is in the 
greatest danger. ALBERT EDWARD. 
Osborne, four o’clock. 

This significant intimation was at once exhi¬ 
bited ou the notice-board in Walbrook-corner, 
and the Lord Mayor, in reply, telegraphed to 
the Prince of Wales as follows : 

I have received your sad int imation with pro¬ 
found grief, which is shared by tho citizens ofj 
London, who still pray that, under Diving 
providence, tho irreparable loss of her; 
Alajesty's devoted family and loyal subjects! 
may still be avi rted. 

Only a few minutes remained before Bow 
Bells would chime tho hour of seven, w-houi 
came to the Mansion House the intelligence 
which last night girdled the world with a 
sentence, in sound of which, to British ears. 
o!oqueneo :s dumb—“ Tho Queen is dead." 
.Passengers on ’bus or afoot travelling east¬ 
wards from Fleet-street two minutes past tho 
hour already knew the tidings. Great Paul of St. 
[Paul's and other bolls slowly knelled out tiie 
[solemn message. No neoa for vendors of 
evening papers, each the centre of a group of 
[eager purchasers, to display the headline of the 
[bill ; and it was to the credit of their respect for 
[revorence and for patriotism that many of 
them allowed the nows bill to tell its own sad 



£tory. 


The anticipated, yet dreaded, news came to 
(the Lord Mayor in the following telegram : 

My beloved mother, tho Queen, has just; 
passed away, surrounded by her children and 
grandchildren. ALBERT EDWARD. 

Osborne, 6.45. 

Instantly upon its receipt a mounted 
[messenger was despatched to St. Paul’s with; 
Instructions that the great bell should be tolled.' 
and meanwhile tho Lord Mayor, standing at! ! 
the window of the Venetian Parlour of thel 
Mansion House, announced to a great crowd, 
standing below the news he had received. His 
lordahip said : 

Follow Citizens—It is with deop sorrow 
that I have to read to you a telegram which 
has just reached me from the Prince of; 
Males. 

Then followed the recital of the brief but 
pregnant message, which was received in 
silence, but with evident and profound emotion, 
tin reply to the telegram from Osborne tho 
(Lord Mayor transmitted the following : 

To his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales—Your Royal Highness's telegram an¬ 
nouncing the nation's great loss I havu 
received with profound distress and grief, 
and have announced this most sad intimation 
to my fellow citizens. Her Majesty’s name 
and memory will live for ever in the hearts o( 
her people. May I respectfully convey to 
your Royal Highness and alLtho members ol 
tne Koyai tamiiy the earnest sympatny anrl 
condolence of the citizens of London in your; 
groat sorrow ? 

FRANK GREEN, Lord Msyor. 
While this was occurring came a telegram to 
the Lord Mayor from Mr-. Arthur J. Balfour.] 
Majes 


saying briefly, ~“The Queen died peacefully at, 
B.aO." Shortly thereafter was read the fol-| 


& 

lowing formal message fi. _ _ _ 

taty, customary on tiie demise of a Sovereign, 
directing that Great Paul be tolled ; 

Home Office, 'Whitehall, Jan. 22. 

My Lord — It is my painful duty to 
inform your lordship of the death of our 
Most Gracious Sovereign Queen Victoria. 

This melancholy event took place at 
Osborne, at 6.80 ]J.m. this' day. 

I have to request that your lordship 
will give directions for the tolling of the 
great bell of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

I have the honour to be 

Your lordship’s obedient servant, 
CHARLES T. RITCHIE. 


The blinds of the Mansion House were at once, 
drawn—an example followed by all the places 1 
[of business—and the Lord Mayor wrote an official! 
ilotter to the Dean of St. Paul’s informing him; 

,of the death of tho Sovereign. 

At tho usual.dinner of Hilary Term at Gray’s; 

Inn. last night, there were only two Master* ofj 
;hc» Bench present—Masters Beetham and H. C.J 
Richards, Q.C., M.P. At the conclusion of] 
dinner tho fi rmer said: Brethren of tho Society & 
. of Gray's Inn -It is u:y sad duty to announce »h,it. 
our beloved Queen has passed away, and amid 1 
our groat sorrow wo must follow tho practice of; 
tho Constitution, and recite “ God Savo the, 
King." Tho chapel bell was then tolled eighty- 
two times, and the health of the King was given 
for the first Umo siuoo 1837. 

Last night, at the meeting ol the Guardians of 
the Strand Union (Mr. R. Dodson in tho chair).! 
nn the motion of Mr. H. W. Bridgman, seconded 
by Mr. J. T. Audy. a vote of condolence was 
passed with the Royal family in their bereavt- 
ment, on the receipt of the announcement of the 
death of her Most Gracious Majesty. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

ADJOURNS. 




'ws of the Queen’s death reached Soring-, 
nt threw minutes past seven o'clock and; - 1 
finishing the seem' 

•ed fir 


Tho news 
gardens 

just as Iho Council „ 

paper. The announcement was conveyed first 
to tho chairman, who asked all the member* to) 
rise. It was immediately surmUed that the *adj 
news had come to hand, and a silence fell upon 
t ho assembled Council. All the members roso in 
their scats, nnd Mr. Torranco said: 

Our Empire i« plnnj>cd into lh» drepret fri*f 
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ilium 




'riout of all ij 


II »li* mmukrchs who hav* ruled i 

° °* <1 ' ^ *°" our * lth her gen. I* and 
jix'lxjM* and osar admiration by tho *<uil. 
’“••a-wo, and iviBorkabl* ability with which the. 
:• i | WOr.»i',l her oxalrad «>o na, truly Un¬ 

root.' r cf her pocnl*. am!, in her own many nor row 
wa* rrrr the e mletter of other*. From every hoar:' 
'iL"*’" T> ** •'“'■■'•''"■a 'bre* ia a wail of anfui'ah. In 
.jlna nnraia of the alnraiof I.MMtnn t p*iw« to e*nrry 
yon* rrar>r*t<ul and profound aympatliy to Iho roam- 
Iwra of the Royal family. 

Nothing could hnv* b**n mere effective than 
'h** studied simplicity of thf chairman* brief 
‘per •*!. It waa listened to bv fbo members withj 
tew-<l brads and signs of visible emotion on the 
wtrt of many. Mr. Torranm himself was movcrl| 
iml spok* with a littlo tell-tale break in hU( 
The scene wns not without a touch of im-l 
.,,._..ve solemnity, which was heightened by this 
J? round>of th* tolling of St. Martin a Church* 

= -Jbeil which penetrated the chamber. 

■ _ ; . When the chairman resumed hia sent, Sir 
R°-rph Dim-dido and l)r. 1-ongstaff rose and 
9 ptmi’ltflneouslv and in a low voice moved the 
(adjournment of tho Council. Mr. Torrance im- 
t Intndiabelv left tho dais, and tho chamber was 
vjvacated without the business on tho agenda 
Jpaper having been finished. 


greet, shipping offires in Corkspnr**t roetliif ered 
their Hugs wliicl 






IN THE WEST-END. 





lily tic 




j It was a painful day in the extreme for Lon- 
.jdoners of every rank and station. Never hat 
iflrondon passed tlirongli such a period of sorrow 
i and suspense, and never, surely, did such heart¬ 
felt nod universal sympathy go out to a Rota 
family in their hour of tribulation. With th. 
■afternoon, which found Buckingham Palace and 
'{Marlborough House the chief centres of inte- 
Hrofct and concern, cutno such tidings ns could 
'only convince those who had still looked to a 
^possibility of the august sufferer recovering that 
thoy were simply hoping against hope. To th* 
majority of her Majesty's devoted subjects, no 
gjdcubt, the official announcement that the Queen 
Qwas slowly sinking did not como with the fu! 
,j»ltock of a surprise. But, from the solemn unci 
pained demeanour of one and all whp read the 
Bommous words, it, was clear that their sorrow 
jwns ns sincere and overwhelming as though the 
[blow had be,n wholly unexpected. No lew 
^fraught with gloomy significance was tho mes- 
(sage which, in the eourse of the afternoon, * lie 
ftPrince of Wales despatched to tho Lord Mavoi 
let the Mansion House, and which found it* way 
, (swiftly enough to tho rooms of the Wcst-enc 
• [clubs and to the columns of the evening papers 
[Again was the moving speefaelo witnessed of nl 
'sections of the community—men. women, am 
••[children—reading the disconcerting tidings will 
vindications of as much concern ns though the lift 
[of seme one very uear and dear to them were ' 
.imminent danger, and some cherished family t 
^^dnbout to lie severed. 

At embers of Clubland were turning in to drest 
jfor dinner about the time when tlio fateful words 
8“ Tho end has come,” were being passed from liji 
jto lip. and a great sorrow fell upon all hearts. 

So loth were many to believe, notwithstanding 
Ithe ominous tidings of the afternoon, that th' 
[worst had befallen that they hastened away to 
[verify the mournful news. Is it officially given 
[out ?' Such was the nervous interrogation 
[heard upon all sides, when, a minute or two foi- 
wing the stroke of seven, the solemn news was 
-ing circulated broadcast. In Piccadilly the 
nnouncement was first seen in the window. 

[of the branch office of The Daily Telegraph, and 
[thence, ns the intelligence quickly spread, way- 
ir -• Jfarerx turned their steps in various directions tc 
obtain further particulars. To Marlborough 
[House they made their way in large numbers, but, 
[arriving there, they found still posted on its wn|h 
. U copy of the afternoon bulletin, which intimated 
' 'Ithnt her Majesty was slowly sinking. A eon- 
isiderablo crowd collected as time went on, and, 

.I: jngiun and again, in subdued tones, ’was heard 
| ^jtlie question, “Is it really trueP” The con- 
Kt.'.hlus on duty at this point soon found them- 
sol cas surrounded by persons breathlessly in¬ 
quiring whether tho melancholy nows was ant hen 
Stic. But no confirmation was forthcoming from 
ijthis source, all who sought for information being 
•ferred to the official bulletin board, to which 
le diro intelligence had not yet found its way, 
Many waited on, but others there were who 
•nt their steps towards Buckingham Palace, 
:pocting there to learn the very latest tidings. 

'n front of the Palaco quadrangle, nt a quarter 
t seven, a considerable body of silent, anxious 
iplo kept their eyes steadily fixed upon the 
ilings, to which the nntieo-board, which from 
early hour of tho day had boon continuously 
atched, was affixed. There followed a scene of 
'painful tension and suspense. At tho time 
tated the afternoon bulletin was still exposed 
o view, but within a few moments an official 
limlv seen through the night darkness, stole 
cross tho quadrangle and quietly removed thq 
ost. message received from Osborne House. The 
.Vinds of the Palace were now drawn. But this 
{could not, remembering the hour, be held tc 
bear any sinister significance. Lights there 
rcre in some of the apartments, and vaguely 
igures could be seen within moving to and fro. 
.till the minutes woro on, and no sign was there ] 
>f any bearer of further news. Every moment 
irought with it accessions to the ranks of thosi 
rho stood and waited and watched, silent 
.nxious, and sorrowful. Passing carriages ant 
•ahs halted, and those within—many in evening 
ess, who had manifestly not heard the drear 
port cf tho end having come—alighted quickh 
id made towards the railings upon which al 
>yee wore intent. 

' Hither came not a few whoso faces told plain 1’ 
enough, even before their lips gave Utterance t. 
the words, that they knew that the time ha< 
jassed when any lingering hope could still b< 
herished. But tho crowd of silent men nm 
romen heeded neither looks nor whispers, an< 
itood on as though rooted to the spot. A 
ngth, w hen it wanted some six minutes to tb 
our of eight, there came an end to wait in) 
id suspense. Again, through the darkness, 
igure was seen to cross the courtyard from thi 


.__ flags’ which included those of many n, 

half-mast high. 

| Dreary and dark, but certainly not deserted^ 
were tho streets of the West-end after the di»-’ 
icraination of the dismal news. When, early in- 
the week, the theatrical manager* realised thaU 
the illness of the Queen might have a fatal termi¬ 
nation, several ot the more prominent he’d art 
informal mooting, anil decided on the courso- ‘ i 
which they would follow if the worst, fears of tho 
nation were realised. Their decision was that if I 
the news of t-he Queen's demiso came during a 
performance the curtain would bo rung down, 
and the nudieneo dismissed, unices the last act of 
the piece was nearly over, in which case they; 
thought that it would he mere decorous to allow 
the performance to end before announcing tho 
sad news. They further decided—and thoso 
who manage the great, musio-halls were of tho 
same mind—that in the event of the death of 
tho Sovereign tho houses which they control, 
should be closed until after the fune¬ 
ral. As tho news cahio before tho per¬ 
formance in tho thimtres and mnsio-hnlis- 
had commenced, the managers were re¬ 
lieved of the painful duty of abruptly turn¬ 
ing the audience into the streets, as nt all 
places of amusement re notice was at once cx- 1 
hibited announcing that no performance would 
take place. The terms of the intimation varied.: 

Tn some cases those who presented themsclvcst 
at tho doors of a theatre were confronted with 
*.hn bald intimation “ Closed." At other houses 
the statement was that there would be no per¬ 
formance last night, but nt most, places of amuse¬ 
ment tho announcement on the placards wa* thatjj 
they would be dosed nightly until further notico 
was given. Very few persons presented them¬ 
selves nl. the West-end theatres, as tho uelan- 
- choly news spread so quickly that it reached 1 
[those who had booked scats while they w«ra; 
[yet at home. But nt the entrances to the un- ‘ 
ireserved seats of many theatres and music halls; 
the usual crowds had collcc.tod, and when tho ‘ 
v ^announcement was made that there would be no 
.performance, and the reason was stated to them; 
i' they went, their way silent and sad-hearted. All 
a did not turn homewards, for tho streets, until a 
Unto hour, were thronged with men and women j 
representing all classes of society, who aimlessly! I 
traversed the leading thoroughfares, restless ini ! 
their grief, and eager for news of the final seenaj ' 
at Osborne. 

Among the visitors at tho Foreign Office during; 
the afternoon wore Count Deym, AustroHuri- I 
gariv.n Ambassador; M. Paul Cambon, French! 
Ambassador; Air. J. H. Choate, United Stales 
Ambassador; M. do Soveral. Portuguese Minis-*- J 
ter; Baron Goldstein, Netherlands Minister ; [ i 
and Sir Chihchen Lolifengluh, the Chinese! '] 
inister. The Brazilian legation in London re- 1 I 
ivtxl a message from tlie President of Brazil' 
iking inquiries with regard to tho Queen’s 
health, and asking tho Minister to convey to t.h« j 
proper quarters the sympathies of the Brazilian- j 
people, and of the President, with a 


rv~* her*. witirtTw result that there are. ret 

nil times throughout the day, large bodie* of 
people iu the locality. Thi* was especially so at) 
the time the nows becatqe known last evening. 
People were returning from the City and other 
part* of the metropolis to their homo* by the 
thousand. Instead of the bustle, the animation, 
and, indeed, hilarity which is usually to be wit- 
ncased, thero prevailed profound silence and 
fcloom, broken on ly by th o raucous >*ioa of U* 
newabovs and. later on, hr the'mournful toTHn# 
of church bell*. On the pavement* group* of 
won stood about in all directions. Each indi- 
▼idual—man, woman, and child- -seemed to have 
purchased a blftek-boptoip<i newqroper as thongh 
they wished Ui peracmatly convinr« tlwmselve* 
of the truthfulmw* of the report*. Indeed, a 
feature iu the demeanour of tho crowd was a re-; 
luetanco to accept aa final th* direful evidences 
iof the beloved Monarch’* doath which stared; 
them blankly in tho face. It wax re lommon, an 
‘overvcholmiag, and democratic grief. PerhanaJ 
the general sentiment ,>f tho crowiU could not bo 
better summed up than in tho expression of a 
rougl>-looking workman who, having read thof , 
announcement in hia paper, remarked to on »W 
•orbed group of byitauders, in a voieo which | 
•trayiid the emotion he folt: " Well, mates, slioi 
i* gono from m at last; no letter Queen ever s»« 
on the Throne, or erbr will again. 6he wa* r.uj 
example to us all ! ” The nigged, unrebeorsedj 
paoygerio came straight from the man * heart.; 

It found re ready echo in thaw of his hearer*. 

Tho sorrow fill new* of the Qoe-un'* death 
.first m.«de public in tho Royal thorough of Ki 
«nngf on by an announcvmont. ontside tho To 
5HaU. Crowds gathered immediately, and the 
tu a tmivor«3il expression of regret, many* 
people leaving with tear* in their eyo*. Tho boll - 
of St. Alary Abbots and tho other church** : 
th* district were tolled for a long time. 1 
Queen wan beloved by all in Kensington, her' 
birthplace, to which she paid many special visits. 

W ilk-ode a District Conned were sitting when; - 
th* telegram emuo of th* Quaen’a death. All| 
reports wore carried without diseuwaon, and, th«f 
'momliers standing, the chairman, Dr. Crane, 
bnoved, and Mr. i’inkhnra seconded, and the 
CVmncil resolved: “That this Coum-n has rc- 
eeived with profound sorrow the intelligence of 
the death tbt* day of her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, whoso prolonged and hi-tonc 
reign lias been so fruitful of bfossings to all the 
subjects inhabiting her vast dominions, and re 
ppectfnlly tenders tho expression of its d**j 
sympathy with all th* member* of tho Roya 
family in tho irreparable loss they havo 



they were poraotml tiaa, and tko iauffled toUing 
of th* carfow bell earn* to tho good jrooplo as the 
dantk knoll of not only a revered Sovereign 
but of a dear, departed friend. 

On* gentleman in the borough, in the wealth 1 
•fins recollection.', could bring to mind the effect! 
-produced upon his childish waagmation by that ’{ 
laufik-d found at four o’clock in tlie moreiitgl 
which pronounetxl the death of George III. h»k : 
1820. Sir Joseph IXwemx, thrice Mayor olf? 
iWindrar, was that ehild. Again he board it! 
ring when Georg* IV. and, just seven year* l*t**r,| 
fffifliam IV. died at AV.iurior; ami again, too,! 

- [wh en the Prince Consort breathed his b»t in the* -\*i 
STbitc Dm* ing Room of tho Castir*. How Band 
itimex in hi-torr has not th* dread revorbernlion! - 
wrong from fhri tWl*T--ti»V> okket part cf th«s 
Castle, as Air. IBernard C< limp a a tails tt», J.-etai-.i] 
ing it.x original espuct, taking the twentieth . t n- 
tnry buck to the days of Henry HI. 1 
ThiTo had boon little, however, to U-aff, AViad 
•or to conciud* that th* dentil of Qutwn, Victoria 
was *o near at hand. Throughout t’^e day the 
Wl< tins posted upon thenot»i.^boa*.x] atthekidd 
of the Henry VIII. C.at.-a ay to th <■ Lower Wird 
of Windsor C astle wero identic' j j n terms with 1 
' tho message* received in London from Coves, 

«nd with th* trfegrrems rddr.^od-t* ,»,* Mac of 
«f Umdsor. by whow* order they wera exhibited 
tho entranoo to rh* GuildhaU. Somn of ti 
tradesmen nlx> published nows addressed to thi 
T>y local oorrcpsmdenu ; so time, tho public w. 
kept very fully informod of tho official view taken 
of the Queen'- condition. And, according to tho 
JjtmWOT of the telegrams tho lie,p*g or fears of tho 
.-■‘/[toyal burgesses hid lluctunt .-d. Depressed bj 
tho message dated (Mvim* eight a.m., which 
Tecord.d a change for tlie irorso, re sudden loa 
•oom-d to be re moved wh. n th* beleplion* fi 
iBuckinehnm Palace brou ght tho wvieoro.* n 
that at neon h«r Afajos/y had recogni-.-d th* 
Noreral members of the Koval family with her 
. lead was then asleep. Veople then spoke of rc i- 
; .covery as not beyond hope, rend actu.dly ui- 
atanced on old lady in \Vindtor tUU hale on-.! 
hearty who nt a very advanced ag* had rc 
-> •—j w h*£ wa a doseribcl as re similar 




ill-informed 

Sot it had become known that 

ecu received which had 

: upon the cximhUon o 
d bo gathered from thb cautii 

Tho transitorv improvement nb 
* ’ ‘ 'it of a commonii-r.ticn 


P . . 

'of fervent hop* that her Majesty might nappily 
be spared. The message was duly forwarded tn' 


expression 
;ht. happily 


Osborn* House. 

Immediately on tho receipt of the news of her 
Al ajesty’s death at th* War Offices *• special order 
was circulated among the various barracks in tha( 
metropolis that all bugle and drum calls were to- 
be discontinued until further notico. The orders 
ere only communicated verbally. 


AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 






At six o’clock th* rumour of the decease of her 
/[Majesty caused a large crowd to assemble at 1 
' {Marlborough House, but on finding that th«, 
atement was incorrect numbers left, with hope 
Ithatthe gloomy reports of the afternoon would, 
i falsified. Tlie more pessimistic inquirers; 
■waited on in sad expectancy for the message thatB 
Hwhs to cause such profound grief. Every mo¬ 
ment brought fresh arrivals, until, at about af , 
'{quarter to seven, there must have been . 
tonrse of several hundred persons, oageriv scan-; 
tiing tlie board for the latest bulletins, 
^formation of the sad event of an official natural | 
s posted, and the first announcement of thel 
tureen’s demise was made by a newspaper boy.! 
Tho papers were eagerly read, but with scep-lTj 
Jticism, and still the crowd waited on doubtingly.! 
(Pull-mall presented an unusual sight, being, 
(filled with carriages to such a degree that tha 
Ipolieo found a difficulty in regulating the traffic.j.. 
The officials ret Alarlborough House were kepth 
Jbusy answering th* numerous inquiries. At j 
■half-post seven, there having been no official \ 
^notice posted, a movement was made to therl , 
j clubs, and from those places the sad intelligence;;, 
s confirmed. Not until eight o’clock was theft 
icon’s death notified to the public at Marl-fl 
i)rough House. From that time until very late; 
it night people flowed up Pall-mall from the; j 
Strand, and after a glance at the telegram turned'-, 
sorrowfully away. "When th© grievous tidings; 
were found to be true beyond a doubt an old gvn-J 
Itlemnn and lady could not repress their profound! 
sorrow and burst into tears, and thero wero fewiii' 
an the vasti mass of lingerers who were dry-eyed. 


IN THE SUBURBS. 


» played! 


When tho nows of the death of tho Que 
Tejrched tho Crystal Palaco tho management 
one* stopped all entertainments, and the visit 
congregated in the Central Transept, where 
organist (Mr. B alter W. Iledgcock) gave i 
iprehsivfi rendering to Handel’s Dead March 
” Saul,” and at the creucluxivia tiro Crystal Pi 
baud played Chopin’s Funeral March. 

Crystal Palaco will bo closed to-morrow, and 
bablv for some days. 

At Islington, at eight o’clock, the flag at tl 
{Town Hatl was lowered to half-mast, and tho to 
g of the hell at tHe bn rough church immediate! 

. tnounced tho sad tidings. All places of ontei 
tainmeut wero quickly closed, ami at re eoncci 
kinder the patronage of the Aluyor and Mayoress 
it Afyddelton Hall, tho Dead March 
*ter which tlie audience retired. 

The news conveying tho mournful intolli; 
as received with widespread sorrow in 
;London, for nowhere had Qneou Victoria 
loyal or devoted subject*. In person she open 
the extension of tho London Hospital, ai 
(later on creme down to the People's Palace. 
'H»d health permitted, she would havo . 
th* Tower Bridge and Bloekwall Tunnel, twi 
:of the greatest ongineeriug triumph* nf th* V 
torian era, hut t his tb* Prince of Wale* did i 
her. Immediately on receipt of tho news all 
th* places of amusement were closed, and thi 
J bells of the various parish churches wera tolled. 

[ Not until re few minut-os before eight w'docl 
[did the intelligence reach Croydon. It wa* i 
known by means of printed placards, which 
exhibited in windows of newspaper offices. sL t 
’and other prominent positions. These iuucr i| 
diately became centres of grief-stricken throngs, 
Theatres nnd nil pla-os of amusement w*r> 
dosed, and nnhlic meetings assembled only 
(hear tho sod announcement and disperse 
i sorrowful silence. Knot* of people were *• 
[gragatoii last night in the streets discussing tl 
akl-rebsorbing event, and re sad hush has follt 
on tho whole town. 

TH* announcement was ©onveved to tho Towi 
Hall, Stratford, at twenty minutes to 
'o'clock, while the Town Council worn engage 
tin public business. At one* Alderman F. Smit 
moved the adjournment of the Council, but 
I th* information to hand was not official the i 
mediate postponement of the business was 
’ layed till on BUtboritref ive announcement ' 
‘received. This, unfortunately, was soon . 
.hand, and then, on the motion of Aldermai 
|G. W. Kidd, seconded by Councillor W. Craw, 
[J.P.. tho business of th* Council was adjourned, 
[and tho members at one* dispersed, remaining, 
■however, in lira precinct* of the Town Hall foi 
«j a long time discussing the news. 

1 The Rev. Conor*' Fleming. Chaplain-in-Ordi- 
•n*ry to her late Majesty^ received the mournful 
tidings nt re meeting last night at Blackhereth. 
.He said only one feeling would he in every heai 
;—that of profound sorrow at th* death of the 
'revered nnd beloved Queen—ret the conclusion 
'a reign unparalleled in length, strength, ar 
'blessing. God had called her into the rest-whirl 
'remained for the people of God. Tho 
ings wore then brought to & clos*. 


ippearcd, in the light of a communi.'r.t 
sod to a Indy of the Court, and by t 

another rccefvcd’at Cumberland Lodge, nc>^ 
•* deceived tho members of the Koval 
themselves. From tho Victoria Brer- 
on behalf of th* Guards there quartered.; 
graphic inquiry was sent, nnd the reply did 
•courage the brenndicr* to indulge fruit-j 
hope. 

Meanwhile no interference with routine iB«idej 
witliout the Creatle was permitted. ViiitorJ 
regain ivlraitted to the State apart menu, 
it this season of the If ear they rera never, 
vous, nnd a crowd, or even a throng c 
of persems in Windsor during th* reb 
e Court seems out of tho question. 

Queen rororeinod in health the Court w 
e been on th* point of leaving Osbe 
Windsor, to complete preparations 
i journey to Cmio*, which, it was i_ 
jged, should take place early in March. It if 
course, common knowledge that a certain; 
mnfc of furniture is specially sent for the use o 
Queen during her Continental holiday, r~ " 

' still packed. The heavier articles w 


istomarily'snpplcmcnted by re number of smalt 
mam rente, birdcages, and trifles which in every 


:* 

©: 


□rente, Dirangic, rend trifles which in ». j 
f make a room homelike, and these were 
1 in the charge of tho servants travelling 
ti her Majesty, » that they were ready foi 
Tnstant nse. A very old servant of the Queen’s. 

* of tlie vcry few—four at the most—whose 
mi of service approaches half a century, 
ointed out yesterday to a party of the visit*-* 
to tho State apartments a small collection 
_ art ides which, in tho splendour of the senes 
I balls and chamber*, may sometimes escaj 

| notice. They consist of a cradle, a baby’s chair, 

d a spinning wheel. Tho cot, or bassinette, 
_ce held an infant Princess, who might hav 
ran Queen had she lived ; tlie cliai 
ale’s handiwork—bears a brass plate wil 
iption that it was used by George IV. 

Id ; rend the wheel i* actually one of 
h the Queen used to pood account in Scot- 

_ In the tone of th* guide, who for sixteer 

r seventeen years has taken the public througl 
he 8tnt* apartments and drawn attention *1 
their priceless work* of art, there was someth... 
of peculiar sympathy. He had not accompanied; 
'lis beloved mistress for many years from p»W| 
:o palace without realisms that death might soon 
lome. It wres to the Prince Consort, he said, 
lat ho owed his introduction to the Royal 
ice in 1861, not long before Prince Alb 
rath, and sine* then bo had seen many con 
i>, mostly to the churchyard in Windsor, where 
Deration* of the Queen’s old servants lie. Non* 
* now alive who can recall her advent to the 
One bv one th* faithful souls have died. 

- “* Queen reach 


Albert'! 


THE NEWS AT WINDSOR. 


.'.IILIIIC •' •-*“ —.... * . . 

©itrio archway to the left of the equemes on- 
trance. The'onlookers, who had kept.patieni 
vigil, pressed closer ona to another, yet another 
, r. bnef period of preii 
then, upon tho lit-tl 




■ then, upon the littlo board towards which all 
turned their expectant greze. thcro appearoil tha 


From Our Special Correspondent , 

? Windsor had nerved itsolf for the worst. H*r.4 
in tho Royal borough tho failing vitality of the 
Queen had been observed with tho gravest ap-j 
prehensions, and certain incidents were re-1 
marked in silence; for all felt that to speak ofi 
; symptoms which had declared themselves might j 
indeed precipitate the sorrow that appeared [ 
to be impending. Not re word, therefore, wa* 
bruited abroad of the day drowsiness, the night "V 
attack, and the failure of strength which were - j” 


following: “ Board of Green Clot.h. Bucking- 
^alaco, S.W.—To *he Lor<^Steward, Buci- 
p.!„n_The fliipcn died oeacefuily au 


■ ham Palaco, o-»»-— -•••>- — 

I ingliam Palace.-The Queen died peace.mly aij 
sri.30.—(Signed) Arthur Balfour, 22 Jan., 1901- ’ 
'Not all were near onough to read tlie fretcfuT 
message, but swiftly its import passed from - 
dip to Tin, and then, when all had seen or hear* 
R 'the solemn tidings, rend the last lingering doubt 
'Shad been removed from the minds of those who. 

•' - {had hoped against hope, the crowds slowly and 
yorrowluily melted away. , , . f 

Big Ben had scarcely chimed seveni o clocSl 
when tho mournful tolling of tbobellof 8b..Mara:' 
Wet’s Church informod tho inhabitants of the, 
Koval borough of Westminster Quit her Majesty 
ad passed away. The news waarooemdm tlie 
■nrioiiR Government offices in " hitehall soon 
Lifter seven o'clock, and, although expected ere.no 
re grout shock u> the officials. Immediately 
e flags living ret. the mastheads of the horeigaB 
.JOffieo Home Office. Loc:d Government Board 
tOffino, Education Department, and Treasury, 
r •* lowers! half-mast high as were th* tubman 


s nt both the Scotch and Irish offices. 


Tho first, intimation of tho sad event in thi 
suburbs was a silent and impressive one. Th» 
crowds which thronged the doors to tlie chcapei 
[parts of the theatres suddenly changed from; 
jthoir orderly formation, became confused, and,, 
turning away from the doors, dispersed slowly' 
rend sadly. At the sight passers-by stopped and) 

(eagerly questioned their neighbours. AU traffic; 
md movement came to a dead standstill for re few; 
moments. Then hansoms were seen dashing to' 

»n<l fro. there was a confused and subdued babel 
iof voices, and “ The Queen is dead! ’’ flew from] 

Jmouth to mouth. Everyone seemed numbed,; 
stunned. Already tho doors of the theatres 
Urere closing and tho lights were being; 
[extinguished. Then, as in harsh relief to| 
the tense feelings of tho people, th* 

Ihoarse voices of a few newsboys hero and there* 

■broke the silence, “Death of the Queen!”! (9 
'.very main road was quickly filled with people, 
walking quietly, apparently aimlessly. Many, ! - 
shopkeepers hastily took in thoir goods and put 
up their shutters. The streets fluttered from 
lend to end with papers. Tho public grief, 1 
mg any method of expression, showed itself 
' i the scared faces of tho crowds. Groups 

isers-hy, perfect strangers to each other, wero; : , 
drawn into familiarity by this unique and ovc-r-i 
whelming sorrow, and discussed the sad signifi¬ 
cance of th* event in low voices. Tho occupant*. 

<of everv ’bus and tramcar, as well as the hun- ; 
dreds of thousands of pedestrians proceeding 
southward over the Tower, Southwark, Blacky, ^ 
frinra, Waterloo, and Westminster Bridges con-! 
re-eyed th* doleful tidings over a large area. So 
i yppidlv did tho melancholy news spread that! 

there could have been scarcely a house for miles 
■south of the Thames that was not fully 

«nd the Strand. On occasions of extraordinary, ■ .,/ ■ 

public excitement, whether of joy or tribulation! 

' ! the neighbourhood of tho Elephant and Cast 1«! 
forms an unerring barometer for registering th« 
force and intensity of popular feeling. The m>, 
jority of the South London trams nnd ’bus route* 


th.S 

pit 


the Into arrival of the Quran, and Sir James 
| Reid's concern for his patient was not disguised,j 
no public mention was mad*, not because it w* 
forbidden, but because it waa instincthrel 
felt that the Quran’s life might be at stake, 
is now no secret that many officials then felt that I 
' h *r Majesty might never ret urn alive to Windsor.. 
There was a similar foreboding yesterday when 
* •' it was recalled that to-day is the anniversary of 
th* death of the Duke of Kent, the Queen's 
father, who lies buried in th* Royal Tomb House 
benoot b the Albert Memorial Chapel. Anniver¬ 
saries have always been held of peculiar signi- 


when at nightfall the telephone from Bucking, 
ham Palaco brought to tho Castle the sad news I 
which was speedily made known to the whole] 
world, half tb* shock was already borne. Tho] 
terrible suspense was over, bat still the grief] 
[was yet too kocn and fresh to fully realise. For 
Ikelirw Wirndoor rerndwote and A 


! several quite recently. To the Quran 
.th was in the nature of a personal loss, 
fill th* Quran be brought to Windsor for 
rial ? That was naturally one of th* first ques- 
>ns **k*d, and. uitl* th* kiuivlodgo that her 
ira i« already prepared for her in th* splendid 
inosoteum at Frogmcire, in her husband’s tomb, 
conclusion coukl not bo doubted that th*. 
ud interment would bo at Fregmor*. But; 
h may precede that ceremony. When the, 

. jc* Consort died not a stone was laid of thel 
lausnleum, and his coffin awaited the complc-[ 
on of the building in the St. George’s Chapel.. 

No public ceremony marked th* removal, for • 

, '{between th* Castle and Frogmore run private. , 
grounds all th* way. It was gathered that it re, J -■!. 
[uite possible precedents will be wholly disrc 1 

ded and now ones formed. History tells ns] 
it both William IV. and George IV. were; 
ried at midnight. Will that ancient usage b 
lowed now? Then, on tb* demiso of thw 
Alonarchs a magnificent lyiug-in-state, occupy 
two or three days, preceded th* funeral sc: 

That thero will b* a lying-in-state 
certain. Again, wil! not tho final 
i St. George's Chapel, in which it i 
assumed it will take place, have in some 
'r«-« its counterpart at Westminster Abbey, j- 
d again at St. Paul's Cathedral P Tbcso > j 
nd all other questions remained last night 'ju 
iraessarily unanswered. AH that could bo said 
. ith certainty was that the Castle is obviously 
>tvparing for the possible iinmediate reUirn of 
ho Court to Windsor. It is thought that thi 
ly will bo brought, via Basingstoke, to tin 
jat Western terminus, privately, for, in that 
n, the distance between tbe station and the 
astJe being so short, a procession, military c 
thevwise, woukl be quite impracticable. If sue 
cavalcade were to bo ad vised, (Iron the statioi 
ted would nracssarily b* that of tho l<ondot 
Boath-Woatorn Railway Company at th< 
cf tho Hill, following th* precedent of th. 
leral of tho Duko of Claronc*. 

When the melancholy news was made knowi 
[Mr. Walter Roavell, Mayor of Windjor, s..>nt thel 
following telegram to Princess Christian. 8iri 
ihur Bigge, and Lord Eilward Pelham-CHntonJJ 
OsImhim: “ Th* Mayor of Windsor has ml-i 
eeived the mournful intelHgeeee of the demise! 
if tho beloved and gracious Sovereign QueeolS 
i'ictoria, which has caused the most profound! 
grief and anguish to himself and all th* inhabi-h 
ants of tho Royal borough, who are desirous of! 

their drepeat sympathy to the Ronl| 
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IN THE PROVINCES. /! 

By *n early hoar in th© evening thonewW&rlJ 
!ho nation, hoping against hope, had been tihniti 
- ng to hear, was madn known iu noarlj^evcrw 
‘ inartor of the Kingdom. Tbo following t«l<i| 
yams received last night from oorvccrrcspon- 
ilcats bear witness to the umv< n, alt core termv 
tion and distress which tha calamitous tiding! 
invearoused: 

Yesterday’s bulletins excited U5e dcepost con 
cere at Nottingham^ and ^ly> alarm, b*cnm< 
general when it was'known tjLl her Majestvi 
itrength waj diminishing, and the fcsdinis'ol 
■inxicty increased hourly. telegram of tb« 
Prince of Wales to the lord flavor brought fl !)m < 
to all the conviction that there a as hut little re<m 
{ *<*t f*» continued fcopojhfWss, and the heart 
jh«m w« inteauScd, $M when the sad iijUilti 
'cnee of the demise of the Sovereign came to hone 
between seven and eiAt o’clock tokens of gnri 
were to bo met with jm every hand. / 

The tragic nows rcachod Berwick about half 
past seven o’clock, and wan received with overt! 

' manifestation of sorrow. Reference was tnadt 
to tiro event at a largo united, mission nfoetiuu 
held in tho Corn Eioluuige. , AU social | iune 
t ions are abandoned. 

On the fact that the Queen hnd passed awe 
becoming generally known at Blackburn, t'a,^ 
were hoisted at half-mast on public buildings 
churches, and places ofc/busineeai. Many socin 
gatherings, including tl»o chamber of oommerx-n 
dinner, haro been postponed, and on every Land 
there are manifestations of mourning*- Almost 
tho whole of tlia slyfrps in the centre of the town 
•vere immediately jriosod, and largo crowds 
tethered in tbo street*. . 

r. tio ^ u ' VB S death bccamo ’known iu 

k-ardi« Wora-IWf-paM Mjren. Amid tho wide¬ 
spread sorrow some comfort was extracted from 
the thought that, recovery being hopcles*. tho 
d’.iutriqmi lady had been relieved of prolonged 
suffering. There was a rush for the evening 
papers, and St. Mary-street, the main thorougb- 
•w«, was aim oat blocked by an excited crowd, 
’’crfonnaaces at the theatre and music-hall.’ 
IwUioii wore just beginning, concluded ahnipUvj 
.uu. v:irioU9 public bndioa which Woro sitting ini 
committee immediately adjourned. 

Immediately the gracious Queen's passinj 
awny became known at Blackpool tbo thr 
theatres were closed, ton managers preform, 
returning tbo money. At the Ocneral Po> 
Office the blinds were drawn, and all the dal 
in the town closed their doors, whilst on 
hands were to bo seen manifestation* of .. 
people's sorrow. The streets wore crowded wit. 
people eagerly buying up the papers. The boll 
of the parish church rang a muffled peal. Sot : 
functions are postponed. 

General grief was evinced at Barrow on re¬ 
ceipt of the tragic news. Many persons wen 
moved to tears. All meetings have been * 
jonrned or abandoned, and the theatre at c 
stepped its performan>-©. 

Throughout the day the announcements from 
Osborne were watched at Brighton with the 
keenest nnd most sympathetic interest. Tbo 
slightly favourable tone of the morning bulletin 
raised a hope that perhaps after all the crisis 
had passed, out this eager hope was dispelled by 
tbo early afternoon announcement, and it was 
realised that the end was near. The strained! 
anxious look Hint come into tho faces of all the 
passers-by who stopped with one accord to read 
iho telegrams, showed more plainly than words 
bc.w profoundly the hearts of the people had been 
stirred, and how a sens© of personal loss was 
mingled with reverence and high regard for a 
venerable Sovereign. A general abandonment 
of projected public gatherings and social func¬ 
tions had been announced in the morning. The 
*U MU of tint evening exhibited onblack-takcd 
famrai, did not become generally known until 
ome of tho audience had assembled at the 
Theatre Royal, but they were then informed 
hot-tbo peffornmnew would not take place. The 
ither boos*** of amnwiynt wore also cioaed. 
)nlv one topic has shared'with roe last- hours of 
he Sovereign the absorbed interest of the people, 
,nd that is the presence at Osborne of the Gorman 
Emperor, whose devoWte bos won general nd- 
niratkm and esteem. 

Though Brighton has of laf» yean been, 
avoured with many Royal visits, it had not 
won visited by Queen Victoria since the earlier 
ears of her long reign. Older inhabitants still 
©member her stay at tho Royal Pavilion, nor 
v it forgotten that it was from tho Chain Pier, 
rhich disappeared in a winter gale four years 
go, that her Majesty embarked for her first 
Taifc to the Continent. A picture commoino- 
nting this notahle event is one of the treasure** 
if the Corporation Gallory. The Queen’s Park, 
>oir owned by tho town, was so named to koep u» 
nemory tho young Sovereign’s earlier stay in 
Brighton. The Victoria Fountain, on the 
S-.yno, took ita name in the wuuo way, the 
firnaruental enclosures in the volley of the town 
jicr.imo tlio Victoria Garden* after tho Diamond 
Jubilee, and hero also a marble statue presented 
by Alderman Sir John Blaker, for throe years 
Mayor of Brighton, preserve* tbo lineaments of 
the Great Queen ; Hovo has a otatiie at> yet on- 
veiled of tho gracious lady who has passed «way; 
find in a number of way©, including tho handsMDO 
clock-tower in ita commanding position •« 
Queen'.-road, elected in 1867, tho meicon 
Queen Victoria will be kept green by the loyi 
pitixen* of Brighton. 

i Upon receipt of the end news in Cambvidgi 
LLurch bells were set tolling, and these ini 
toons of the Sovereign’s den* h caused Urge 
hers of people to gather in tho principal 
The theatre was dosed, and business g- 
!wa* suspended. Tho University Musical Society's 
Concert, the Conservative Chib ball, and othei 
engagements arc cancelled. 

Since Friday evening, when the first inlim-w, 
in of serious illness wan rooejvnd In Margate 
greatest sympathy has been fdt and ex 
_sod among all classes. When it was learns* 
it evening that her Majesty had passed away 
ho deep anxiety gave way to a general feolin { 

Torquay received tho nows jn*t os the theatrt 
jening. Tho performance was not pro 

__ with. All the public meetings trereaban. 

loned. The deputy mayor despatched a telo- 
am of comlolenoe to Osborne. ’ 

Tho melancholy now* was received at Folki 
itom* by greatcrowds with every evidence of pri 
found regret. Church bells tolled and flogs wei . 
lawn half-mast. Tbo Free Church Council sent; 
message of sympathy to the Prinoe of Woles, 
he soldier* at Kborncliffe Comp were greatly 
loved bv tho tidings. 

New* of the beloved Sovereign’s death reached 
Newport just before seven. Flog* flew half- 
ia*t ot the Town Hall and Corisbrooke Castle, 
»d muffled pools were sounded. The town gene¬ 
rally is in mourning. Tbo mayor telegraphed 
a rao-uapo of sympathy with the Royal family 
l^tb to the Prince of Wolca and to Princesd 
Henry of Boltonberg, a* Governor of tbe I»le of 
Wight. The Deputy Governor ho* arranged foi'. 
a mass mooting of the inhabitant* at Newport 
Ifor Saturday. 

The fatal result of the Queen’s illness caused 
the most profound grief in Newbury. Thej 
ity ball at Hungcrfor<l was abandoned, ad 
... also tbo concert of the literary institutionJ 
[Numerous entertainment* arranged at various! 

have al<o been given up. fhq 




’great hcTT of Kowbury' Church was tolled. Th.* 
[Guildhall Club for Young Mon sent a inessago of 
loondolcnce to their chief patroness. Princess 
Christian. 

| Vice-Admiral Sir William R. Kennedy, Com- 
IWiundcr-in-Uhief at tho More, immediately on 
receiving the news of tho % Queen'a death, com- 

H municnted it by signal to tlm ships of war in 
{Shoeriicis harbour. Tho CMuuaandci-in-Cliief 
t a copy of tho telegram to Mr. E. W. 
urn, Chairman of tho Urban District 
which was sitting in the Council Room 
ime. The chairman made the sorrowful 
Moment, and the mcmlx'rs received it in 
d silence and immediately adjourned, 
news has evoked universal grief, and 
(public gatherings aro postponed. 

; On the news being communicated to the troop- 
ahrough the Genotal Oncer Commanding 
[Aldershot, nil amusements and games in the 
messes and regimental institutes were stopped. 
In the town the theatre aud music halls were 

(j_U«uiral exnwsskuia of sorrow worworonsed n» 
Aferthyr by tbo sad intelligence. At the outset: 
of the proceedings of the Musical Committee of] 
jtho National Eisteddfod of Woles, 1901, of which 
Ihor Majesty was patron, Mr. Tltomos Evans 
[(chairman) alluded to the melancholy tidings ancj 
[remarked that gloom woncost over the whole of 
(the Empire. Her Majesty was a Queen whonjj 
[they had loved and reverenced. When they mat 
of former Kings and^Quoens and their reigns thd 
Imoro could they Appreciate the blessed reigiJ 
of Queen Victoria, whoso influence had permeated 
'the whole of society. A vote of condolence with 
(the Royal family was passed, all present star.d- 

i Nortlumjiton’s ontburst of sorrow, when tbo 
[news became known, w<ie intensified in many 
Binds by the recollection thatoneof hor Majesty * 
olio acts was to send, through the Marquis 
orthampton, a touching and charactomtii 
j sympathetic message of thanks and congra-| 
Hi tions to tlio Northamptonshire Ambulance* 
(Volunteers on their return, just over a week ago. 
Bells in town and country were tolled, flags hung 
half-mast on all public buildings, and many public* 
gatherings were abandoned. 

| In Scarborough tlie sorrowfol intelligence was, 
(received with poignant-grief. The bells of 8t .j 
Mary’S Parish Church, and Christ Church 
[Chapel of Ease, in the same parish, the Bishop! 
[of Hull being tbo vicar, were tolled. The per-J 
[formuioe3 at theatres were not stopped, but the| 
[after proceedings arranged at the Corporation 
workmen's dinner were abandoned. Lord 
Loadesborough received the news at Louder- 
borough Lodge. The Mayor will to-day send a 
no wage of condolem*> to tJie now Sovereign. All 
[public functions of a social character have been 
[postponed. 

Crowds who bad gathered around the news-) 
paper offices at Lancaster showed every mark 
of sorrow and sympathy when the dreaded 

E rs became known. All social and poUticnl 

herings pending have been postponed, aiutj 
1 though the hour was, flap were put 1mlfj 
mast, and beiln pealed forth their mournful notes. 
Her Gracious Majesty visited Lancaster with 
tho Prince Contort in 1851. 

1 At Cheltenham tho tidings were known shortly 
after seven o’clock, and woro at once commum-j 
cated to largo crowds waiting with deep anxiety 
.outside the offices of the local evening journal. 
At the theatre tho performance of pantomime 
Wo* not proceeded with, and other places of 
amusement wore closed. Tho bells of rariou-j 
. churches were tolled at intervals until midnight-! 
Tbo news was received in Dublin with the mosti 
profound regret. Her Majesty’s condition was 
(the one absorbing topic of conversation through- 
ent th© day. The bulletins from Osborne House 
were awaited with tho utmost anxiety, and 
everywhere the most painful suspense prevailed, 
litis understood that arrangements are already in 
(progress to give unmistakable proof of the grief 
lof the citizens at the Monarch’s death. A num¬ 
ber of private and public functions in the city 
[had already been postponed prior to the receipt 
'of the melancholy intelligence from Osborno, 
Lady Meredith had postponed a dance which sh« 
was to have given last evening in the Antient 
Concert Rooms. A ball in aid of the funds of 
tho Orthoprodic Hospital, fixed for tho 28th, has 
also been postponed. 

I At Dorking, when the announcement was 

1 -'.a, the T own Band assembled in H igh-street 

played tbo Dead March. The church bells 
I tolled. 

Although hourly expected, tho sad news which 
as received at Porti roouth a few minutes after 
•on o'clock came almost as a shock. There 
re immense Yrowds in th© streets, and tho 
itost bulletins posted in various prominent 
ositfons were eagerly read. In the Dockyard 
jot Majesty's death was made known by means, 
>f the private wire from Osborne to the Com- 
aandcr-in-Chi ef* red donee, and it was at once 
promulgated to all the ships in port, and to all: 
Tlio naval departments. The impression created 
[was a very painful one, for by none of her suh-l 
fleets was her late Majesty more beloved than] 
by her sailors. There was no demonstration, 
but minute guns will be fired this morning. 

( In Oxford the intelligence was received with 
(profound grief amongst tbe University and nil 
V-liisscs of citizens. The sad event was matin 
generally known by the tolling of Great Tom nt 

I it Church, which is tolled only upon the 
i of tho reigning Sovereign o* th© l)can or 
Dean of tho House. 

tho Tyn© Theatre, Newcastle, the por- 
nncehad been in progresshalf-an-bour when 
lows was announced from tho stage, nnd 
mdionoe was dismissed. The other places 
itortainroent were dosed, flags woro at linlf- 
, and tho death-bell at the Cathedral tolled, 
/erpool was changed at night into a city of 
-ning. A* the theatre* nnd other plan s 
of amusement Wore doeed, and tho «tre«t» were 
filled with crowds of pooplo, disoussing in hnshnd 
tones tbe tragi o tidings. M uffled bells tolled out 
the melanehMy story, and by tbo light of the 
knoon tho half-masted flag's could bo seen flying 
Irom all the public buildings of the city. 

Tbo gloom prevailing on Deoafdo waa intensi¬ 
fied by tho express telegram received at. 7.20 last 
evening announcing her Majesty’s death. Per¬ 
haps nowhere in hor vast) Empire are ench sorrow 
fend grief fdt for the low of their beloved Goto- 
rrign an on Upper Deesido, specially in Oral hie 
and Briwwmir. Tho general sorrow is profound 
amongst tho community, and tho lo»i felt.to be 
irroparablo. Immediately on receipt of tiio sad 
now* the bells of tho Established, Free, Mid Ro¬ 
te an Gxtliolic churches tolled forth Mournful 

^ On learning tho new*, tho I*ml 'Mayor at 
once ordered the Koynl 8ta*dnrd to bo hoisted 
half-mast high over the Council House, and a 
wreath to be placed early this moruiim on tbe 
Quuon’a stat-uo, recently erected. Hj» lord- 
ship sent a telegram to Osborne in the muno of 
tho Corporation, expressing profound grief at 
tho death of the Queen, and the Council will 
♦><) supnnened at especial meeting without delay! 
for paa-dns a vote of condolence. Ah two 
theatres the performance had already' com-l 
snenced, but when news of th© death became 
known, tha curtain Was rung down. Odd the 
audicoorai dispersed. At other theairew and 
oancart-halla tho performance* woro ahondo* 
The reunion of tho Birmingham Free Chi 
was in progress when the new* wnn.annour 
The proceedings were at once stopped, mu 
following rrealution was poreedi ‘‘The 
mrngham Council of t-ho Evangelical 
jCknrchea learn with profound nortmf <bu» 
lan.l v noble and beloved Qu«m /bos pus: 
Sway. Free Churchmen Imre ©vofi been loyM 
to tho Throne and Constitution of/tho*o realumi 
and throy^i her^i^nd^Bofig^cg^hnd 



been affootionfitiBy dovotod to tho ponaMf 'of! 
her Majesty Queen Victoria. In. this moment! 
of national bereavomont their haorta share thej 
universal sorrow, and their prayer wcondn to 
Heaven for his Majesty the King, and every! 
member of the Royal family.’*, 


QUEEN \TCT6E,IA’S LAST 

RESTING PLACE. 


In this day of England’s sorrow thoughts will 
turn to tlio quiet, secltided garden at Frogmoro, 
in Windsor Great Park, whore the ash« of the 
llate Prince Consort lit in the great mausoleum. 
It is here, by tlio si«)o,of hew ever-mourned hus¬ 
band, that tho Quec^i will be laid to rent. Nearly 
forty years ago, when her Majesty selected tbo 
spot upon which to roar tho beautiful tomb for 
(Princo Albert s mortal part, she resolved that 
when for herself had also come the end of earthly 
things she should share with him its eternal re¬ 
pose. Over tho entrance to the mausoleum, 
which stands within a etonethrow of that 
wherein lie tho remains of the Queen’s mother, 
her Majesty caused to he set up in Latin the 
[following tender and loving inscription: 

' K His mourning widow, Victoria the Qneen, 
(directed that all that is mortal of Princo Albert 
'bo placed in this sepulchre, x.n. 18(52. Fare¬ 
well, well-beloved. Here, at last, I will rest 
(with thee; with thee in Christ I will rise again.” 

When her mortal remains are borne into tho 
'magnificent mausoleum it will seem ua if th< 
Queen were coming home nt last to rest. During 
all the long, lonely years of her widowhood, when 
[iu residence at Windsor, her Majesty mod* 
daily pilgrimages to her husband’s tomb, and nc 
[plaoo in all the fair*domain round her Berkshire 
homo wos so dear, or chore familiar. And, in¬ 
deed, it will bo a fitting resting-place for even 
Wie greatest of England’s Sovereigns. Situated 
(among the lovely scenery of the Frogmore Gar¬ 
dens the stately tomb is placed amid ideal sur¬ 
roundings. Whev the Princo Consort was 
lying deed in Windsor Castle, the Queen, lean¬ 
ing on tho arm 7$Princess Alice, walked through 
the ground to.choose the place where the dear 
dead should I40. Close by hor mother’s tomb 
Jtho Queen selected tho spot where Prince Albert, 
|and she herself also, should be interred. On 
(that site she built what is one of the most 
'sumptuous buildings of its kind and size in 
(Europe. Familiar as many of her Majesty’s 
(subjects, fend numerous subjects of foreign 
(States, are with the stately Royal residences of 
lEnglead, very few, comparatively, have seen 
.the interior of the Royal mausoleum at Frog- 
imore. Upon only one day in tho yoar was it 
(pbriuitttxl for strangers to enter the precinct’,, 
‘nnd oven then tbo privilege was confined to rosi-l 
(dents of Windsor and the vicinity, and a few 
[others who wore granted permission by specia 
[favour. The only occasion upon which tho rule 
iwn9 relaxed was the memorial service held upon 
(each anniversary of the death of the Prince 
(Consort. 

, in outward appearance the mausoleum hod 
(something of tho character of an ancient Roman 
(tomb at Ravenna. It stands on high brick 
yaults, to raise it somewhat above tho damp 
'soil on which it is built, for Frogniore, as tlio 
nauio implies, was at some period a swamp or 
Imurah. There is a central chamber, with four 
{transepts, making the whole monument into a 
(cruciform chapel. The exterior, to the height of 
[ten or eleven feet, is faced with Peterhead 
granite, and polished granite is also largely used 
.in ether places. Externally the building is about 
80ft long by 70ft wide, pud ita extreme height 
from t he ground level to the top of the cross ia 
83ft. It waa constructed by Professor L. Griiuer 
■and Mr. A. J. Humbert. The Qneen laid the 
foundation-stone in March, 1862. Inscribed 
(Upon the stone arwthe following words: 

' “ The foundation-stone of this building, erected 
by Queen Victoria in pious remembrance of her 
groat, and good husband, was laid by her on the 
(lath day.of March, a.d. 1862. ' Pleased ore they 
that sleep in the Lord.’ ” 

' The building Was sufficiently complete to re¬ 
ceive tbe remains of the late Prince Consort on 
Dec. 18 In the same year. It was consecrated on 
it bo previous day by the Bishop of Oxford, in the 
presence of the Queen and the members of her 

g y aud household. On the morning of Deo. 
,t seven o’clock ia the morning, tie coffin 
lining tho body of her Majesty’s late hus- 
was removed from the entrance to the Royal' 

, in St. George’s Chapel, where it had been 
blared on his death a year before, 
and deposited in a temporary sarco¬ 
phagus in the new mausoleum. It was 
not until Nov. 2G, 18G8, that the central chamber 
was completed and the coffin was finally laid. 
!in the groat grey granite sarcophagus, in which, 
the Queen’s coffin will also bo placed. Princt 
'Albitet's coffin lies on the south side, and that 
Jpf his august consort will occupy the northern 
mdn of tlio sarcophagus. The chamber in which 
tho sarcophagus stands b a magnificent example 
jpf brilliant and tasteful decoration. A porch, 
[forming one of the transepts, leads into it. Tlir 
{coiling of the porch iaof Venetian mosaics, one! 
(tha interior beyond is a rich combination of 
colour and srtistio effect. Tho floor is of inlaid 
marblo, and the walls are covered with marble 
panelling of varying and beautiful design. There 
are bas-reliefs, urns, statues, frescoes, am! 

K ainting# of scenes and incidents in Scripture 
istory, with appropriate inscriptions in Engl is! 
and German. The chancel, oa the central 
chamber may bo called, is lighted by windows 
[in the octagonal lantern surrounding tho domed 
roof. It is entered from tho porch through beau, 
jtifnl brass gates* of exquisite workmanship. The 
■'ceiling is covered with :* fresco, painted from a 
sketch by the Crown Princess of Germany, repre. 
ilscnting the glorification of tho Saints. On the* 
ceilings of the transepts are painted represent*- 
feons of tho Annunciation, the Ascension, and of 
ithe Redeemer bearing his Ores*. A large paint- 
ling of tli© Nativity (after Raphael) covers th* 
isouth wall. On the west wall is a symbolics! 
[picture of the Resurrection, and on the north 
wall is a representation of the Crucifixion. 
‘Statues of Duvid, J&aiab, Daniel, and Solomon 
each wit h appropriate text* of Scripture, occupy 
the niches of tho pillars, and above tho entrance 
li* * fin© allegorical painting representing Virtue, 
Prudence, and Temperance. 

Tho centre of the mausoleum is dome-shaped, 
Kind is entered from the transept© through lofty 
[arches, in each of which hangs bronze nnd gold 
lamps of most elegant desiim, presented by tbe 
Prince of Wales. Above tbe central chamber 
the dome has a ceiling of blue, spangled with 
* toldcn star*, nnd tho ribs of tho dome, also on- 
•iched with gold, are supported by golden 
angels. Tho lantern is ailed wjjp stained 
glass, in which aro cMrobs holding wreath* 
jof immortelles. Beneath th© centre of 
the dome stands the massive sarco¬ 
phagus of highly polished dirfk-grey AWrdoe* 
[granite, raised upon a plintp of polished black 
(marble, the gift of Loonlfld I., King of tlm 
iBelgians. Bronze flgnrfrof kneeling angels are 
at each corner of the annjophagns, with wings 
*tretched backward*.Thoaureophagos is doable, 

C t empty half Wing ns already mentioned 
tho reMptiotetyf her Majesty’s remains. On 
[the top of the awcopbsgu* is a recumbent figure, 
beautifully «*fhout«-d by Baron Marocbetti, in 
Hire whitVInurble, representing Prince Albert 
lad In liwT'icld-MarshiJ’s uniform and woaring 
th© rob©* and insignia df tho Most Noble Order 
if t WGarter. Tho Prfnoo’s nam© and titles are 






pory.eeus and magnificent structure. 

J Within its walls aro.©reeled cenotaphs in 
memory of th© Graild Duphosx of Hease and th< 
Duke of Albany, two of the Queen’s children whe 
aro interred elsewhere. That of tho Grand 
Duchess form a very touching group. It re¬ 
presents Princess Alice lywg as if asleep, with 
tbe child, in attempting to save whose life she 
lost hor own, lying in fho hollow of her arm 4 
Surrounding tho mausoleum are a number of 
magnificent trees, most of which have boon 
planted by Royal hands. The whole of tin 
grounds round tho beautiful building are enclose* 
ny an iron railing, which protects the enclosure 
from idlo sightseers. A handsome entrant* 
leads into the enclosure. It consists of a canopy 
of classic design, supported on lofty granite 
pillars. But when all is said of tho stately de¬ 
sign, and tho ornate ehibollfthments of cunning 
workmanship, the spot which .appeals most 
strongly to English hearts to-day is the empty 
place by Prince Albert’s side, which will, alas! 
so soon bo filled, and tho long, long years of 
eeparation ended by tho re-union which shall 
know no ending. 

; ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS. 
LAST wills. 


Tlio Probate Court hue no power over the will 
of the Sovereign; nor is there any machinery byj 
which probate can be granted. Therefore the 
public has no means of ascertaining its conte nts.' 
Even so great a goesip ns Greville had no infor¬ 
mation to impart as to the wills of George IV. 
and William IV. 

Since-tbe fourteenth century—if not for a 
longer period— Kngliwh monarchy have enjoyed, 
in common with their subjects, the right of dis¬ 
posing of-their property, real and personal, by 
will. It may be rood in too Parliament Roils 
of th© sixteenth year of Richard II. how “ the 1 
Bishops, Lords, and Commons asserted in full 
(Parliament tha* tho King, his heirs and suc¬ 
cessors might lawfully make their testaments.”! 
[Nor was the privilege disregarded. Henry IV. 
{certainly left his property by will, for the story? 
[of the vesting of his estate in his executors, and' 
[their action subsequently, is to bo found in the 
Parliamentary records of the first year of 
Henry V.; how, fearing that the assets would; 
not be sufficient, the executors declined to act; 
'how thoar refusal placed tha effects of the de¬ 
ceased King at the disposal of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as Ordinary; and how Henry V., to| 
avoid the indignity of a sale, stepped into the 
breach and took them at an appraised value. 
Henry VIII. also left a will of considerable im-j 
portance—for it disposed of no less an asset than! 
tho Crown. After his marriage with Lodv Jane; 
Seymour, Parliament, by 28 Hen. VEIL, c. 7, had 
declared that lest the realm might be “ eneum-i 
bered with such a person that would covet to( 
aspire to the same, whom tbo subjects of this( 
realm shal 1 n©t find in their hearts to love, dread J 
and obediently serve as their Sovereign lord,' 
tbo King should have power to limit the Crown J 
by letters patent, " or by his last will mad© inj 
writing ana signed under his hand, to such por- 
•son or persona in possession or remainder a nil 
(after tmeh order or condition as he should judge 
expedient.” Tho will was made and deposited 
fin the registry of the Prerogative Court of Can¬ 
terbury, and its provisions, devising tho Crown, 
>in default of issue of his children, Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, to the grandchildren of 
ihis younger sister, are sot out in Fuller's 
i" Church History of Britain.” 

Tho only Royal will which has been communi¬ 
cated to the public, other than that of) 
illenry VUE, is that which appears in thej 
" Annual Register ” for 1772. “ The following,”] 
Tuns the heading, K is said to be an authentic oopyj 
of a will made by his Majesty King George L, inj 
favour of tho Duohess of Kendal, together with 
a declaration of trust from Robert Walpole,] 
lEsq., afterwards Sir Robert, to his said Majestyi 
ifor the use of the Duchess—and also the opinio nj 
»f several of the most eminent lawyers of that 
(reign, relative to the disposal of the King’s per-i 
’sonalties.” The will, whether genuine or not, 
is in good legal form, with much “ whereas,’’ 
•“aforesaid,” ancl “give and devise”; and is 1 
r* signed, sealed, published, and declared by me, 
George, King of Great. Britain, France, and Ire¬ 
land, to be my last will and testament, in th« 
(presence of Iti. Walpole, L. M. Mohmet, secre¬ 
tary to the Duchess of Kendal.” Tho opinion o! 
(the eight lawyers is appended, in which they ex 
press their view that jewels purchased by thi 
King or Quoen nnd not disposed of in their life 
time do not go to their executors, “ sed succes¬ 
sor! ad coronam regiain solummodo adjudicandi 
sOnt.” 

It was not till tho reign of tbe Queen’! 
grandfather that there was any need to discus 
the power of the Crown to dispose of realty anc 
personalty. But in tho yoar 1800 it becami 
necessary to pass a statute. Acta of Pnriiamenl 
had imposed certain restrictions upon the powei 
of tho Sovereign as to “ grants, leases, and other 
assurances ” of lands. It was thought advisabti 
to declare that tho Sovereign had a right to deal 
*3 he wished with his privnto property, and 
that any restrictions contained in old 
enactments did not apply to estates which 
ha had acquired out of his personal means. 
On June 17, 1800, Mr. Pitt presented the fol- 
lowing message to th© House of Commons : 

'■ George R. His Majesty being informed that 
doubts have arisen touching the powers vested 
,m hi* Majesty to dispose of certain estates pur- 
chased by his Majesty, and also concerning tho 
.powers of his Majesty and his successors to dis¬ 
pose of. such real property os tluw may hero 
after p nr chase, or may becom© entitled to other 
• wise than by descent with ton Crown, and aha 
-touching the application of, and succession, ti 
such personal proporty as his Majesty and hi 
'successor* may bo entitled to at the end of hii 
or tbcdr demise, Mid hie Maieaty being also in 
formed that by reason of too restrictions iro 
pased on the alienation of the Crown lands, diffi¬ 
culties hovo orison where lauds escheated to he 
Maiesty hayo boon subject to trusts or choigre. 
‘ana that, in other cas-m, inconvenk-ncc.: inn- 
arise from such restrictions, his M&jostv recoin 
mentis to his faithful Commons to toko thesi 
iubject© into thair consideration, ant! to niaj;i 
(such provisions concerning tlie same ns may sip 
|poor to them to be proper. Q.R.” 

| The faithful Commons devoted tbemsidw- 
(accordingly to tho task of "making pravi 
-ion* concerning tho ram©,’’ and, lcaro having 
been given to bring in a bill, Mr. After 
ni-y-Gi-ncTal introduced the measure knmvtt] 
as the Private Property of SoverxuAnl 
jAot, 1800 (39 and 40 Geo. IH., c. *SjJ 
By Section 4 it i* enacted that the K ing, his ti,rirs] 
.rod successors, may “ by any instrument, omler! 
his and their Royal sign manna! Mteated^bv two 
,or morn witnesses, or by hi sand thetr lastpw,U nn J 
testament iu writing, or any writing in tihsroaturo 
jof a last will or Uwtainent, to bo Mgixgiand putel 
fished by his Majesty, hi* lieirx arwi *uce©sser*( 
respectively, in tho presence of pndA»be attested 
[by three or more witnesses,’) riy* or devise aitvl 
(land*, tenements, and heredita/benta purchases]] 
. tout of moneys “ issued and upptiod for the 11-af 
Jof the privy purse,” or with ff 0 uey% “ not iipprvJ 
jpriatotttoany pnhUcksorvi*^,'’ And by Section) 
'll) it is declared that all "felonies for the privy! 
purse or not appropriated#© any publiek serricv J 
r effect* which shall aOjKoomo'to hi* Majesty or 
V- of <1*0 Crown, shall’ bo) 
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a.x mwl personal ratal,and 

Uon by will in writing” " 8uch Inst will and 
teataiuent,'' says the* rami' section, " shall be ini 
wntins, under tho si«n tnanuul of hu. Majesty] 
»nd hi* successor* poetivoly, or othonHu shafll 
not bo valid. This latter provision is one of 
importance, as it Vnys down tho requisite nnd! 

formalities of a Royal will. Apart from, 
thia Act, power v.-as Riven to her Majesty by the! 
Crown Private Katate* Act. 1 MB(9Sand80 Vic.,! 
o. 37) to dupono of her private ©state* other thanj 
in Scotland in tho manner provided by Section 41 
of 39 and 40 Geo. III., c. 88;“ provided nlwaysj 
that ft will or other testamentary disposition bv 
her Majesty, of or concerning any such private! 
estates, shall not require publication, and ovorv| 

K ch will shall be vaiul and effectual if signed by 
o testator or testatrix, or by some other person' 
in his or her presence, and byhis or her direction,! 
in the presence of two witnesses.” Section 6 of 
tho s»mB Act enabled her Maieety to dispose of; 
hor private estates in Scotland by disposition or 
conveyance, and made all deeds and instruments 
of her Majesty valid and effectual, although not 
according to the forms of the law of Scotland. 


THRONE AND PARLIAMENT. 


Altogether erroneous' is the popular rjotior: 
that tho death of tho Sovereign nocofxitotes 
■the dissolution of Parliament. Until th*i Revo- 
llution of 1688 that was doubtless the require¬ 
ment. of the law, but even then experience had 
.demonstrated tho inconvenience of t'ae arrange 
iniont, and in the reign of Queen Anno an Act, 
(was passed rendering it possible far the Legislad 
•ore to exist six months after tho decease of 
|thc monarch. 8o mutters stood tin til the Reform, 
(.let of 1867, when a still further change was 
accomplished. At tho instance fit the late Earl 
Stanhope, a clause wa$ adopted, providing that! 
: *n future the “Parliament in. being”—such is 
the quaint legal phrase—should not be d©tar-t 
ruined or dissolved by the demise of the Crown. 
As a general principle, it is by the neb of the 
Sovereign alone that tho *Legixlaturo can buj 
Vailed together. The demise of tho Crown is 
the only contingency upon which Parliament 
jmerts without summons in the usual form. If 
■sitting, the Houses must immediately “ proceed! 
to act,” and if separated, whether by adjourn¬ 


ment or prorogation, they must instantly “ meet 
and sit,” so that members may be .'again sworn* 


, r and pass resolutions of condolence with the 
Royal family and of congratulation upon the] 
accession of the new monarch. 'Usually, the* 
Cabinet Ministers present themselves at the first 
Privy Council under the new regime, and, after; 
.taking the oath of allegiance arid supremacy, 
tkneel before the Throne and surrender their seals, 
of office. These, however, aro generally re-: 
turned to them, and the Ministers kiss hands 
on re-appointment—a proceduve which dries not 
oblige them to solicit ro-el notion in thr.-ir con- 


Bo essential is promptitude in the meeting of 
Parliament) that on the death of William HI. 
the Houses actually assembled on tb'» Sunday. 
In 1760, when George U. expired, between seven 
and eight on tho morning of Oct. ‘25, the two 
Chambers met at two o’clock on the following 
day. In 1820, when George III. d.iod, between 
eight and nine on the night of .Jan. 29, they 
foregathered at two o’clock next day. And in 
1830, when George IV. passed 'away, between 
three and four on the morning c.f June 26, they 
met at two o’clock the same dey. True, in the 
first two instances no business was transacted 
on the opening day, hut on the third occasion the 
process of swearing in began without delay. The 
same thing occurred on the' accession of Queen 
I Victoria, but it so happened'that Parliament was 
sitting at the time. A su.nilar course will be 
.pursued in tho present sa/i emergency. Nearly 
all the Ministers are in town, and" the Par¬ 
liamentary officials, sr>me of whom were 
jout of England, are '.-oming back with all 
Ispeed. The 8peaker, who had been absent 
'for a brief stay at Soaford, returned to his 
official residence at the House of Commons 
on Monday evening, subsequently having an 
interview with representatives of the Prime 
(Minister and the First Lord of tho Treasury. 
After considering the Royal Message usual on 
■such occasions. Parliament will probably ad- 
jonra. It is hoped that t here will \»e no neces¬ 
sity for interfering with tho turangement 
.whereby the Chambers are to reassemble 
on Feb. 14, but in case of emergency 
members can be called together at short 
notice, the author''.ties being of opinion 
'that, under the altered circv.mstanoes, nn an¬ 
nouncement in the 'newspapers by the First 
Lord of the Treasury will be all that is needful. 
One interesting change will, be brought about. 
The office of Lord Great Chamberlain is here¬ 
ditary, and held in alternate reigns by the house* 
of Cholmondeley and Willoughby do Eresby. Aa 
representing tho latter, tho Earl of Anoaster 
now automatically retires from the post, and will 
bo succeeded bv tho Marquis of Cholmondeley. 
!Hi9 principal duties turn to take charge of the 
House of Lords and attend upon the Sove¬ 
reign. On State occ-vsions Westminster Halt 
conies under his control, and at the Coronation 
his functions are numerous and varied. When 
the Monarch goes t o Parliament he walks on the! 
right of the Swop i of State, next to the Royal 
(Person. 

In all resential respects the procedure observed 
ion the accession; of the Queen will bo followed. 
(Upon the death, of the Sailor King both Houses 
assembled and, received a message from hot 
Majesty. Th at to the Upper Chamber ran aa 
follows: 

VICTORIA REGINA. 

Tho Quacn entertains tho fullest confidence 
th© House* aif Lords will participate in tho ‘ 

>Mon whieki her Majesty feels on the death 
'King, whose constant desiro to promote Uio interests, 
to mainU in the liberties, and to improve the law* and 
’institutions of tho country must ensure for his nsuid 
nnd rawnory the dutiful affection and respect of all 
her Majesty’s subjects. / 1 

The present state of public hnsiness and the period 
fof th* session, when considered in connection with the 
law that impose* upon her Majesty th* duty of sum/ 
intoning a now Parliament, render It inexpedient, in 
,th* judgment of bur Majesty, that any new measure 
IshouJd t>« recommended for adoption, with the excep¬ 
tion. of what may bo nocfosawy to carry on the public 
sen ice from the dose of tho present sermon to the 
mooting of the new Parliamrsnt. 

At. that period Viscount Melbourne was Prime 
Minister, and lmd for colleagues Lord Cot tan 1 nun 
ou the Woolsack, the Marquis of Imnsdownc as 
Lord President of tho Co untul, Lord John Russell 
as florae Secretary, Lord Palmwwton ns Foreign 
Secretary. Lord GleneJg as Colonial Secretary, 
Viscount Howick as Secretacy at War, 8ir J. C. 
Jlobhouse at tho head of the Board of Control,! 
tlio Earl of Lichfield ns Fotfmn*L>r-(lenernl, the 
Earl of Mint© as First Lnrd of the Admiralty, 
and Lord Morpeth as Odrinf Secretary for Ire¬ 
land. As loader in tho/Cpper House, it fell to 
the lot of Lord Molbqjumo to invite the poor* 
to agroo to tho Addtoss of condolence, paying 
a warm tributo to tjfie worth of tho late King, 
and doing so, according to conta-mp«>rary re¬ 
cords, “ with ft aiir.'plicitv of language which told 
more than the mnst studied phrnsea.’ H« con- 
fe*s«*l that tbe burry of reoont events had left 
him no time f-ar “tho construction of artfully 
turned sentwees," but said "ho spoke with 
truth, if nob with eloquence, when ho declared, 
ns one who h&d had frequent, communication with 
1 his Majesty that a more fair or jtwb man ho had 


Ddence that! 
o deep sfSiol 

U of the lata 


never krwSwhTurning to the maiden Queen, 
.th* Premier pointed out that oh* relied upon 
!tb« affvctiorui of her people and the loyalty and 
attachment of Parlinmeht. “ 1 appeal to your 
lordfthipa,” he ©*dnimnd, “whether you can 
bnv© a fairer promise of all that is dignifl«*d, be- 
[coaning—avo, aiul firm, too.” As leader of tho 
iffip position, tho Duke of Wellington next spoke, 
"di livuring a blunt and noteworthy utterance. 
Particularly frank was t.ho statement: 

7 I wa« ‘induced to serve his Majesty, 1 
not only from my sense of dntr, hut 
from a fooling of gratitude to his Majesty 
for favours conferred upon mo nnd for personal 
distinctions bestowed upon me, notwithstanding 
that I had been under tho necessity of opposing 
myself to his views and intentions when he wa* 
employed in a high station under Government, 
and in’consequence of which bo had to resign t he 
groat office which, lioyond all others, ho must 
have been moat anxious to retain. Notwith¬ 
standing that, my Lords, his Majesty employed 
mo in his service, and as Sovereign manifested 
towards me n kind now, a oondeaoeusion, and a, 
favour which as long aal livo I cm* never forget.' 
E*rl Urey spoke from tho cross benches, and 
after *om© observations from Lord Brougham 
tho Addreea waa agreed to. 

Lord John Russell, leader in the House of 
Commons, laid the Royal Message before the! 
Lower Chamber, and hit allusions to “ the illus¬ 
trious Princes- now ancon ding Uio Throne " were 
in hia happiest vein. They are worthy of quota-: 
tion. Tho noblo Lord said: 

In the present circumstance*, With the Queen’s! 


education just completed, there is something serious’ 
anil awful in undertaking to govern a great country 
,like this. But hor Majesty places her firm reliance! 
upon tho wisdom of Parliament and tho loyalty and 
altcctiou of her people. That is her consolation. This! 
makes one bolievo, willingly believe, that the Queen! 
■will not belio the expectations—the general, the uni4 
vernal expectations—that are entertained with regard 
to her roign. Much can be done by education, but 
moro depends upon tho high oourage which inspire* 
Vr thought*, and upon the wish and the will to devote 
herself to the good of the people of these realms. I 
feel sure that her Royal mind will be devoted to the 
Improvement of the institutions which wo have been 
fortunate enough to inherit; and that, raised as she 
has been by tho affectionate welcome of a great and 
powerful people, she will bo ablo to gain an accession 
to that welcome. Wo trust that under Divine Provi¬ 
dence she will be able to accomplish that good of 
which the nation stands in need, and thereby render 
.her reign prosperous and happy. 

But perhaps the most eloquent tribute to the* 
young Queeu fell from the lips of Sir Robert 
Peel, who unhappily was severely indisposed at 
the moment, walking into the Hotiso with thol 
aid of a cratch. With that, charm of diction fori 
which he was famous, Sir Robert explained theft 
although his attendance was not unaccompanied; 
with pain, yet that pain would have been infi¬ 
nitely moro ocut© and insufferable had he been 


prevented from joining in that mournful c 
mony. Having extolled the virtues of the lataj 
King, the Leader of the Opposition in the House! 
of Commons expressed the hope that with health] 
pml happiness the young Quecu would have anj 
auspicious reign. In an eloquent passage he«n 
claimed: 

la is difficult, however qnpMosopKe-aJ it nssy 
to avoid forming a judgment fnem slight indication*. 
But I will venture trf s»y that no man who was presaol 
when her Majesty, at the age of eighteen, stepped 
from th© privacy of domestic life to discharge thehighl 
function which on Tuesday last she was cal led upon f<* 
'the first time to perform, could avoid entertainingth« 
confident expectation that she waa destined to a'rcigM 
of happiness for hor people, and glory for herself. 
There is a something which art. cannot imitate-and Irw 
sotis cannot teach. There w?s a something in her do- 
m-auour that could only have been suggested by m\ 
high and generous nature. Thero was an expression 
[of deep regret for the calamity with which she had beea 
visited, and a full setise of Ihe duties she wa» cailni 
upon to discharge. All persons, burying in oUiviom 
party distinctions, ought ti> join in expressing their 
cordial condolence with hqp Majesty at the loss which 
she and the country have sustained, and their heartfelt 
wish that we are at the commencement of a long, a 
happy, and a prosperous reign. 

How far the wish of the great Commoner has 
'been realised the events of the last sixty-threo 


years abundantly testify. Next day the Duke, 
[of Argyll, as Lord Steward, laid before the Uppac 
House the following reply of the Queen to tbe 

lA:’ ’ 


; (Address: 

1 I have received with lively satisfaction your dutiful 
land affectionate Address. The sorrow you have ex¬ 
pressed for the death of the lata King, and the testi¬ 
mony you have borne to his virtues, entirely accord 
with my own feelings. I return you my thanks for 
ithe assurance of your loyal attachment to my persemj 
and I fervently join in your prayer that Almighty Oc4l 
.may strengthen and guide my counsels. 

' The Royal reply in th© Lower Chamber wax' 
couched ih different, phraseology. It ran thus rJ 
I received with the most sincere satisfaction th« 
’loyal Address of the House of Commons. The assur4 
anoi* that my affliction for the death of his late Majesty 
.meets with the sympathy of the House of Commons, 
and that they lament with me the loss which the cation 
has sustained, is consolatory to my feelings, and in 
accordance with my expectations. It shall be thn 
study of my life to preserve the liberties, to promote) 
the welfare, and to maintain und im i n ished the an civ** 
glory of my people. 

The Civil List of an Engtish monarch ia 
settled at the beginning of t.ho reign- Thai of 
George II. amounted to £800,000, whilst* tha 
list of George HI., in 1815, reached £1,030,000.! 
During the reign of William IV. the sum was 
£510,000 ; but. th© list of Queen Victoria was re¬ 
duced to £385,000. Tho Act distinctly recog-: 
inised the fact that tho hereditary rates, duties, 
.payments, and revenues in Eugland, Scotland, 
and Ireland were payable to her Ma jesty, and 
stated that tho Queen unreservedly placed them 
at the disposal of Parliament, confident that the 
House of Commons would make adequate pre¬ 
vision for th© support of th© honour and dignity 
of the Crown. The manner in which the Royal! 
income was to be applied was defined aatfollows 
Her Majesty’s Privy Purse ... £00,000 

Salaries of her Majesty’s house¬ 
hold and retired allowances ... 131,260 

Expenses of her Majesty’s house¬ 
hold . 172,600 

Royal bounty, alms, and special 

services . 18,200 

Unappropriated moneys ... 8,040 


Total. £385,000 

This arrangement was favourable to the nation, 
•inoe the Crown estates generally yield «n 
nnnu&l rental exceeding the amount of the Civil 
List. In 1900, for instance, tho net income of 
the Crown lands was £460,000, the smaller 
branches of the hereditary revenue producing 
£28,000. 


OFFICERS OF STATE. 


BY A BAR LIBRARIAN. 


At common law a monarch’s death put an end 
to almost all legislative and executive powers in 
the State. Parliament was thereby dissolved, 
and Ministers and Judges vacated office. As 
regards Parliaments, this was altered in the 
reigns of William and Mary and Ann© (0 Anne, 
cap. 7), Parliaments being continued for six 
months after the Sovereign’s death. Now, 
by Disraeli's Reform. Act, the Represen¬ 
tation of the People Act, 1867, a Par¬ 
liament in being at. the demise of the 
Crown is not determined or dissolved by such; 
demise, but continues as long as it would have 
continued but for such domiso unless it should 
bo sooner prorogued or diskolved by the Crown, i 
The same Act, of Anne provided for contanuanoei 
of the Privy Council, aud provided that no office, 


place, or employment ahould bocomo void W 

reason of tho death of tho Sovereign, and that! 
every person in any office should so continue for 
six months next niter sneli death, unless sooner 
removed or discharged by the next in succession. 

The continuance in office of the Judges, not¬ 
withstanding a demise of the Crown, is pro¬ 
vided by the Act 1, Goorgolll., cap. I ; ana by 
* statute pawed in the later year* of George III. 

Every person who upon tJ»© death of that 
King hold any office, civil or military, under tho 
Crown during phxwar©, waa continued in offioo. 
It does not seem that tho Act extended to tho 
death of thn successor* of George III., but a 
proclamation, apparently based on the Act, wa* 
i>©ued by her late Majesty, confirming during 
her Majesty’s pleasure all offices held at tho 
King's pleasuro at the time of the death of 
William IV. , 

Persona holding offices, rank, or precedence t 
granted during the pleasure of tlio Crown br 
letters patent or other instruments, who shall 
be continued in the enjoyment of, and be reap¬ 
pointed to their positions, ore exempted from 
paying any feo or stamp duty in rcepoct of any 
such reappointment or regrnnt by Statute 
2, Goorg© IV. and 1 W. 4, c. 42. The course 
pursued in th© case of King's Counsel on the 
domis© of t.li© Crown has been that they have 
sat without th© Bar, and have taken their &©ate 
within tho Bar on reappointment, and preee-, 
dent© for this course of procedure exist—in 1820, 
and 1830—on the latter of which occasions 
•creral gentlemen whoso patent* of precedence 
had expired on tho demise of Us* Crown, in¬ 
cluding Sir Charles Wothorell, a King’s Counsel, 
Jervis Brougham, and Denman, all bolding 
patents of precedence, took thoir seats without 
th© Bor, nnd in th© following vacation fresh] 

K tents were granted appointing them King’s 1 
mnsel, learned in th© lnw, with their former 
rank and precedence. This points to the privi-i 
leges of Queen's Counsel ceasing on the death 
.of tho Sovereign, which was also the view of Sir 1 
William Follett when arguing the celebrated; 
1 Serjeants Case. However tliLt may be, whether; 
or not, the grants to such persons remain in force! 
for Six months under tho Act of Anno, it acorns! 
that a new patent of appointment is necessary, 1 
unless tho preeodentof proclamation is followed; 
for *11 honour comes from the Sovereign!. 



SYMPATHY ABROAD. 


ROYAL AND PRESIDENTIAL 
MESSAGES. 


From Our Own Correspondent 

NEW YORK, Tuesday Night. 

Tho following are nmbng tbe tributes to the 
deaf! Queen which! have, boon uttered in this 
country: 

At Washington tbe Secretary of the Navy,! 
lAlr. Long, said: 

" I share with the whole of th© American 
pe<q>lo the vory greatest respect for Queen V io- 
toria, both as a Sovereign ami aa * woman. Not 
only wuaheraan unprecedentedly long reign, but 
her life wu» full of nubility, purity, and charity. 
It covered th© moot interesting iind progressive 
period of th© world, and,through all she wjji a- 
fitting representative of tbe great nation of «hicb 
jahe was Quix-u. and it* history during that time I 
yraa the mint itltulriou%in nur annals, if not in | 
(theglorice of war certainly in tho greater glories ! 
Mpisioe and tho ccioQtifiq development of humuu! 


lido. 


» Poetmaider-Gc-noral, Mr. Smith, said : 

. “ The Victorian Era was a golden era of Englisl ; 
JiUtory. Th* rtiler, whose remarkable reign ha- 
ju»t cloned, was preeminently diaUngunhod as) 
a mode! Queen and a model woman. Whil© fully j 
Ire*pivoting tli© limitations of the British Consti- 
;tut»on, sh© «u to active and powerful factor in 
affair*, and her inlluenr© was altogether on the 
side of the right. Americans cepocudly can 
never be unmindful of her friendly attitude 
during thoir great struggle. Hor noble chnrao- 
ter gnvo her country a nobU- reign, and her death 
will bn lamented wherever purity, uprightness 
end loro of humanity are honoured." 

The Secretary for Agriculture, Mr. Wilson. 


©aid: 


THE QUEEN’S ACCESSION. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


I venture to add as a humble contribution to 
the chorus of regret with which the news of 
Queen Victoria’s death him been received 
throughout the civilised world certain childish; 
reminiscences of her Accession to tho Throne.! 
My excuse for so doing lies in the fact that I nmi 
ono of the few living journalists who can recol¬ 
lect the day when our young Queen and onr old! * 
'Constitution was the cry of th© hour. Almost 
my first recollection of any public event is the 
death of William TV. My family then resided' 
in I/eicc.itcrsliiro, and being old-fashioned Whigs 
were readers of the Morning Chronide, which at 
(that porioifwas running a neck-and-nc-k race! 
with the Times newspaper. The London and 
North-Western Railway, then called th© London 
and Birmingham, had not yet emerged from the 
I Parliamentary Committee phase, during which 
Robert Stephenson guvo his celebrated answer 
to the query aa to what would happen if a cow. 

I strayed across the line when a tr.uu was passing. 
Our home was only a hundred mile* or so from 
•tho metropolis, but it lay out of the way, *o thats 
the London papers which left by the early miuf 
roaches only reached us on the morning 
after their 'publication. I remember, as it 
it were yesterday, going out one summer 
morning with the manservant, as I was fond of 
doing, to see the mail coach from Rugby to 
Leicester pass our gatea, and to pick up the 
Hall mail bag, which wa* thrown out in passing. 

I was allowed, ns a favour, to carry back the bag, 
nnd, I cau recall my surprise, on its being opened^ 
at seeing the 3/orniny Chronicle all scored over 
with deep black lines. On asking what it all 
meant, I was told that the King was dead, and 
that the young Princess Victoria wae now Qneen 
of England. I believe the bolls of 0*ir perish church 
were tolled to proclaim the decease of his 
Majesty the King, and shortly afterwards rmg 
out a merry peal to announce the accession ei 
hor Majesty the Queen; but whether I recollect 
this myself" or was only told of it later on is 
more than I can answer. 

My next recollection in reference to the 
(Queen's accession is connected with Nov. 6. Our 
part of Leicestershire was—and I d.ireeay still 
is—a stronghold of Conservative customs and 
associations, and wo used to celebrate Quy 
Fawkes’ day as a sort of public holiday. The 
,1.111s of the village came round year after year 


_ e was a good Christian woman and a green 
,nnd wise ruler.” 

Count Caasini, tho Russian Ambassador, re- , 
.marked . 

" Queen Victoria represented ideal woman- 
iliood, and she combined nil the lovable qualities. • 
of her sox wiib the judgment and will of a Sov©^ 
leign. Her poreonslity awakened and held the. 
‘affection not only of her own, but of the other) 
people's. Russia will sympathise deeply with) 

' ‘ 1 ‘'on in thoirj 


, the Royal family and tho British nation it 

. Jules Cambon, tho French Ambassador 


I si. 

;s«d: 

I "I sympathise deeply with the Royal family 

| and the British people in their affliction.” 


The Socrotary ol tho Interior, Mr. Hitchoock 

" Tbe American people deeply sympathise withi 
itheir kinsmen across tho sea In "the irreparable) 
■lotos of their devoted Sovereign, whose pure and 
{ ‘.racious personality and illustrious reign abun-i 
jdantiv blessed t.ho pesipl© of her great dominion^ 
jund contributed so effectively to the Christum., 
t-ivilisation of a liuge port-ion of th© glob©.” 

At Boston Rear-Admiral Sampson remarked 

The death of Queen Victoria will came more 
-in<ere grief among Americans titan awing anv 
lot her people outside th© British dominions on 
.account of th© steady, wholesome, and far- 
reaching development of Anglo-American friend¬ 
ship during hor extraordinary reign. She has 
lioen u wonderful ruler for cur Mother Country. 
[The Queen's memory will be cherished by all 
icivilised and fair-minded people, for sb© was nn 
exemplary and good woman, who at a ruler 
brought great honour to herself and glory to hor 
^subjects. 

Air. Thomas Bniley Aldrich says: 

“ Qneen Victoria waa the m©«t beautiful QutuI 
England had in a long line of Queens. Thel 
! people looked upon her ns the mother of the] 
nation. Nothing Gner can be said of tha Queen! 
t han was said by Tennyson when ho dedirates! a| 
poem to his Royal mistress on bis appointment 
na Poet Laureate.” 


WASHINGTON, Tueeday. 

In the Senate to-day Mr. Allison offered a reso¬ 
lution declaring: 

That the death of her Royal and Imperial 
Majestv Victoria, of noble virtue* and great, 
renown, is sincerely deplored by the Boost© 
of the United State© of America. 

The motion was adopted unanimously.— 
.Enter. _ 


no try were accustomed to subscribe. The 
ioggrel rhymes in which the appeal for contri-l 
fictions waa couched used, ifal remember rightly, 
to run aa folio w«: 

Remember, remember 
The fifth of November, 

Gunpowder treason and pita, 

A stick and a stake 
For King Will iam’s sake, 

Who never ahould be forgot. 

On Ouy Fawkes Day of the first year of the new 
reign Queen Victoria’s name wm substituted! 
for that of King William, in defiance of the laws! 
of metro, but in deference to th© popular 8©nti-| 
ment that, King William being dead, his suc¬ 
cessor's name ought to replace hia own. I can. 
remember our Squire explaining to th© singer* 
the historical error contained in this new version 
of the old doggrel, and telling them he would 
not give hia usual bonfire gift until they had re¬ 
tting the song in the old fashion. Squires m 
those days were great personages, and th© singers 
cave way. But if there was one thing more 
difficult than to get a new idea into the bucolic 
mind of my county, it was to get that idea out 
.c -v.:. _I.J. .k.. !« had nn™ located itself 


EXCHANGE OF TELEGRAMS. 


From Our Own Correspondent 

PARIS, Tue day Evening 
The President of the Rcpub'ii asked M Paul, 
Camb-n. th* Kiemh AmhaMador m Unin. 

I , y©st«-.d*y t<v(eud on tlio following kind message! 
it. the 


. the Prino© of Walt*: 


of their minds when it had once located itself 
therein. When the Guy Fawkes procession had 
left the hall they reverted to their old 


conception of what was right and proper^ 
view of the fact that Queen Vi«t 


, vi v—v __^_Vi«toria reignod mi 

King William’s stood, and I feel little doubt that 
onthe coming Nov. 6 the name of th© reigning 
Sovereign will be mentioned in the stave in 
question ot the villago where I was born as de-j 
serving of honour in the form of a stick and 
stake, in commemoration of the baffled gun- 

^I^is difficult to assign fixed dates to childish 
memories. I can remember my bitter disap¬ 
pointment. at not, being taken up to I-omlon with 
my brother, who wae to be rewarded for a visit to 
the dentist by the prospect of seeing tho Royal; 
procession at th© Queen's Coronation. I have, 
bad my share of disappointments in later life.', 
but I recall none so poignant and, at the time, so' 
heartbreaking. Thus it seems to me, as to most 
of my fellow-countrymen of my own generation,; 
that tha death of our Queen closes not only a 
chapter in our national life, hut a chapter, and 
the chief chapter, in the annals of our private 
lives. To our minds the ora which witnessed the 
coming to the throne of the Sovereign who haa 
just died, full of davs and full of honour, coin¬ 
cided with th© time when all th© world was young.; 
Later generations may appreciate her merits as 
highly as we do, but they cannot have unit© tire, 
lame sentiment-about her loss as is felt oy those 
vrho were children in the days when the story of* 
th© girl Queen was told and repeated with never-i 
failing delight in every schoolroom and nursery 
ol England. 




: freScS President and The 

PRINCE OF WALES, 


Deeply afi'ectod by tin now* published about} . 
the health of th© Queen, your a gust mother.] 

I wish to express yv u r Royal Highm-sa 
the very sincere share which 1 take iu your 
grief.—(.Signed! Emile Loubet. 

The Prince of Wales has forwarded the 
following telegram to M. Paul Cambon : 

I leg you to express to the President of 
th© Rej ublic my warmest flunks for hia deep]; . 
sympathy in oonnoction with my beloved 
mother’s serious illness.—(Signed) Albert 
Edward. 


i M. Loubct'a kind messago of sympathy, 
reflecting as it done the findings of the best 
©loss of French people, of tho real “ hotnmoa 
ide eci'Ur," will b© uppreciatod aa it deserves tol . 
he on your side of tlio Channel. Callers are aai 
frequent a* ever at th© British Embassy, and! 
are even more anxious in their inquiries, as tlie 
Utoet accounts ar© very sad and leave little, ifj 
any, hope. Sir • Edmund Muneon ta iu th J . 
South of France. 

fiurou d'Esiournelles do ComtRot, Member] 
of the Chamlior of Deputies, and for some time) :‘ 
Secretary of Ihe French Embassy in London,! *;) 
. ontributos to-day to our br.lliant contempo¬ 
rary, the Figaro, a very interesting article on| - 
Qucon Victoria. He begins by saying that hej 
has passed eight years in your metropolis, andl 
.that ho has struggled with ail his might in thofc 
defence of France's rights. He has often boom 
the adversary of the English, but never theirj '/ 
[enemy. “And I wish to salute for the last. ' 
time, ere she di*app©ar for ever, the Queen whcJJjD 
throughout her life, was hospitable and peaceXfcg 
ably inclined towards so many Frenchmen and] ''> 
foreigners.” 

PARIS, Tuesday (Lator). fl 

The fatal news has crano to confirm the! j 
worst fear that had boon felt. Many of here _ 
Majesty's loval subject* here had still hop-.-hi 

igiunst hope that she might yet rally, and now 
their food anticipations have been ruthlessly 




































®I)C Butin (Iclcgraplj, January 23rd, 1901 

_ _ 


, every reason' 
r increased anxiety. AU tho telegram# that 
rrived at the British Embassy during the day 
tortended the melancholy event, 
lu Parliamentary circles no lest than in other 
'heres of French qpdety tli© sad news caused 
intense emotion. As yon have already been 
Blufonmxl. nuuiv and 


anxious inquiries were made 
Wurjug this aitmiocu, members of every party 
of toil forsaking an important debate on. 

!» topio which stirs np tlio political pas¬ 
sions of this country and going into 
lobbies to read the latest teli-xr.uns from; 
loves published in tile evening papers. After 
•ho close of tho sitting, the intelligence that, 
ihe end had come, and that Queen Victorin 
fad passixl away, ppreod in political circles, " 
creating an Impression oi great sorrow, almostl 
bf consternation. It was iuunwliately deter¬ 
mined that every constitutional measure should 
e taken for expressing tlio grief and respectful: 
yuipaUij oi Parhainciit. The Presidents of the 
senate and the Chamber Have to-night informed 
he members of the AfcsembUbs that the forth¬ 
coming sitting, appointed for Thursday, will 
not be held on that day, and will be deferred 
to a later date m a tribute of mourning for the 
great lose the British nation has sustained. 

T “ La Heine d'Anfcleterre est niorte ” was a 
[phrase uttered by tons of thousands of 
‘arisiana to-night with deep emotion. ThcV 
^remembered the RT«at boveieigu as an 
Bllustrious figure m the world, as the 
If'ulor of a vast empire, and they bow 
jn spirit before her bier. There have been 
gome onwoithy notes of criticism in certain! 
■French newspaper# of late, but these find no 
>ho in the hearts of the people, for whom tin 
ami capital fact is the passing of ant 
[august Sovereign.. Republicans have been 
I taught to esteem out lightly tlio monarchical' 
jaystcin during the past thirty years, but thi 
[does not prevent the occasional manifestatioi 
of their respect for royalty. The Queon 
j I'-ngland ia dead, they say, and if .they do not* 

[read the news with the deep emotion of the 
[subjects of hor Majosty they feel the fuir 
force of the fact, and stand respectful in the 
[presence of death. 

j M. Del ease*?, Minister of Forman Affairs, 
[called this evening at the British Embassy. He 
sxpreased to the Hon. Michael Herbert, Seere- .: 
ary of the Embassy, who is in charge, in the) 
bsence of Sir Edmund Monson. his heartfelt;. ^ 
vmpathy and condolenoe, and that of the 
[Freucli Government. The sad nows was re¬ 
ceived at the Embassy in a despatch sent from 
London at twenty-seven minutes past seven, 
rod running thus: "I am profoundly grieved to 
inform you Hint the Queen expired this evening 
it 6.80. —(Signed), Laiiaifbwnc." 

M. Yves Guyot will puffiish a long article 
. Quoen Victoria in the Sibolt to-morrow. In tin 
conclusion of this remarkable tribute to tin 
departed Sovereign M. Guyot says : 
j. ' " lo spite of paMimutie prophecies, tho Queen 

; England could contemplate with pride lb« extent 
■ j round covered by England since her secession to th< 
throne. She leaves England greater and stronger than 
•he could have dared to expect at the commencement_ 

J her reign. The crisis resulting from the war 
South Africa is a salutary experience, 
to energetic reforms to Europe and a 
. the solution of the Transvaal question, 
i koine sooner or later. 

‘•Tho Queen of Borland was great because she 
•he incarnation of tb« British Empire. Because of 
t hat he will bo wept, but her successor wiU peaceably 


From Our Own "Correspondent 

COPENHAGEN, Tuesday Night. 

The news of the Queen's death reached here at 
30 p.m. The papers published special edi-j 
jtions, and the greates£ sympathy is shown: 
Since Saturday the Queen has been the subject 
of the utmost intercut to all in Copenhagen, and! 
every new report was awaited with eagerness. 

King Christian w«a greatly moved, and very 
Igrieved that, owing to his health, he is unable 1 
tit go to London. Thorefore the Crown Prince 
will attend the funeral. All fetes have been 
abandoned here. 


COURSE OF EVENTS. 


PRECEDENTS FROM THE 
ACCESSION. 


Of 


Aa the course of events during the next few 
days will be largely guided by the precodents 
t©f the procedure on the occasion of the death cf 
•King William IV. wo give the principal ini - 
;dents which followed his demise. At eo distant 
» date comparatively few living parsons can 
have a dear recollection of tho episodes and 
•aremowals which then ensued. His Majesty 
expired at Windsor Castle, at twelve minute 
fast, two o’clock, in the morning of Tuesday, 
June 20, 1837. The Archbishop of Canterbury 

I was present, aa well as several members of tho 
King's family. Immediately aftei the doceasi 
the Archbishop left for town, and, in company 
i with the Marquis of Conyngham, Lord Cham- 
■Wrlain, proceeded to Kensington Palace, ri 
t communicate to her Majesty the Queen and to 
jfeheDuchess of Kent the melancholy intelligence 
jfiTwxjunt Melbourne, the Prime Minister, aftei 
deceiving a communication, attended on her 
sMajeety at Kensington Palace, and had an 
audience at nine o'clock ia the morning. Tin . 
j official bulletin of the death of bis Majesty 




•njoy the sentiments of loyaltsm which surrounded 
jueen not only in England, bat in the furthest pi 
of Australia and Canada. He will certainly folloi 
the example set by bis mother, »nd the death of th* 

•vcreign will bo a date in history, but will not mar. 1 
ly arrest or change in the policy and opinions u 
treat Britain.’' 

AUSTRIAN EMPEROR’S GRIEF. 

From Our Own Correspondent 

VIENNA, Tuesday Evening. 

The illness of the Queen continues to form thn 
•ntral topic of interest. The newspaper offices fjg 
Vienna are overwhelmed with telephonic in- _ .■* 
^uiries from all sides. The Emperor sent In- 
Grand Steward, Prince Rudolf Liechtenstein, U 
the British Embassy twice to-day to obtain tb» 
latest reports and despatches from Lord Lans 
downe. All the archduke* also drove to th< 
Embassy to-dny to make personal inquiries of th< 
Ambassador. 

The carnival at Vienna has received a grea’ 
check. In addition to the abandonment of to¬ 
day’s Court ball, all the aristocratic parties have 

been put off for the present. Tbo journals devote 
leaders to the presence of the Kaiser in England, 
and all remark that this act of filial piety po* _ , 
sesses a significant character in the light of recent y 
historical events and the rapprochement between 
England and Germany. The Foreign Office organ 
Frcmdtnblatt dwells with admiration upon the 
Queen’s personality, and says: ' While Queen 
Victoria reigned over England its powet 
and riches increased magnificently. Lontinua * 
fresh development went on withinond eontmua 
steady advance of power without. W hat an 

amount of expended force and g,g*ntfa labom 
ha, been shown from the expedition of Wickham 
to the opening of the Australian Parliament; . 

from the accession of Mehemet All to the conquest 
„f the Soudan by Lord Kitchener; from the 
Chartist movement to the trades unions. Along 
with these proud periods of unceasing progress 
t>e Queen's own personality will ever remain n, 
matter of history. ’ 

VIENNA, Tneeday (8.16 p.m.). 

The nows of tho death of the Quoen has just 
arrived, and been made known to the public by 
extra Utuew of tho journals- Throughout the 
(entire city the intelligence baa caused painfnl, 
interest, and all music has ceased at public entere 
tain mentis. The Emperor received the sad. 
[mrssage from his Foreign Minister, Co^*, 
Gotucbowski, and was deeply moved. He im- 
mediately sent his Adjutant General to the 
BritishiEaib«a«v, at which the Monarch will mx*«t 
a personal call in the morning to exprrea m* cotta 

dolte u> U..- 

nl *o at once sent telegrams to the new King, the 
Tsar, and Kaiser Wilhelm, and ordered Umi 
C ourt to go into mourning for a period of four 

weeks. __ 

From Our Own Correspondent. 

ST. PETERSBURG, Tuesday Night 
Inspired by the latest sad tiewa frem Lomlon. { 

,e S'ovotti publishes a leading article in which.) 
•peaking of the change of rulers, the writer. 


Windsor Castle, Tuesday, June 20. 

It has pleased Almighty God to rcleast 
from his sufferings our Most Excellent and 
Gracious Sovereign King William the FoUrtli. 

His Majesty expired at twelve minutes past 
two AJn. this day. 

, This bulletin was issued in a " London Gazette 
Bixtracrdinary.” Tho bulletin was received at 
Whitehall by Lord John Russell, one of his lari 
lilaieety’s principal Secretaries of State. 

! On the com© day, as the Court Circular on- 
.Bounced, the Queen hold hor first Court at her. 
asngton Palace. It was attended by upward:: o! 
• hundred of hi^ Into Majesty’s most Honourable 
Privy Council, and by tho Lord Mayor and a do 
mutation from the City in thoir rob-- of oBice. A 
Privy CoUDcil was also held upon intimation «>( 
the death of tho King, at which mot t of the Privw 
Councillors wore rcaworn of her Majesty’s most 
Honourable Privy Council. At t'.o Council tire 
Lord Mayor attended. The Lords of the Privy 
Council gave orders for proclaiming her Majesty. 
'Tho members of tho Royal futniiy, the Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and the other 
Privy Councillors, the Lord Mavor, and t he mem¬ 
bers of the City deputation afterwards si ;net 
the Proclamation on the accession of the Queen. 
It was in these terms: 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call 
to His Mercy our late Sovereign Lord, King 
William the Fourth of biassed and glorious 
memory, by whose decease the Imperial Crown 
of the-United Kingdom of Groat Britaiu and 
Ireland is solely and rightfully come to the 
high and mighty Princess Alexandria Vic¬ 
toria, saving the right* of any is:.tie of his Into 
Majesty King William the Fourth winch may 
be borne of his late Majesty's consort, we, 
therefore, the Loras Spiritual nod Temporal ol 
this Realm, being hero assisted with those ol 
his late Majesty's Privy Council, wit h number’ 
of others, principal gentlemen of ouulity. with 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of 
Jxmdon, do now hereby, with one voice and 




Kn*li»U history ho* alwayt been studied by r.i«nv 
on* being a particular epoch. Tbe mm of 
Victoria will Uavn a profound U*re, but by, 
ee of ooutrast* the new men will not be merely • 
•ation of IW precursor. II should, however.. 
. distinct and iud«»>enJ«iit epoch. It is too 
anon to Any wbat will be its leadlaj chsraotenstics:[ 
[UflM It to remark that tbe smy >e*r* of Qucre, 
Victoria's sovereignty come to a close during s Period 
Lf trouble. Tbe *ucc«sor of the ,.reat bmpross-Quc-n, 
kbould apply h-mself to a plan of reform which wouldj 
iurevrnt the country from falling into a «tat« of stag- 
• f oa»k.o and der*dra«L Kor Great Br.uto now, 
Upproacbe* lh* dawn of a oew life whc«> all th* good] 
Sf tb* reign just ciooed will be appreemted at lU full. 


consent of tongue and heart, publish and pro¬ 
claim that tho High and Mighty Princess 
Alexandrina Victoria is now, by tho death of 
our late Sovereign of hapnv memory, becomr 
our only lawful and rightful Liiya Lady Vic¬ 
toria, by tho Grace of God Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Defender of the Faith, saving as aforesaid. 

To whom, saving as aforesaid, we do acknow 

1 ledge all laith aud constant obedience with nl 
hearty and humble affection, beseeching God, 
by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to blesi 
tlio Royal Pruic eti Victoria with long aud 
• happy years to reign over us. 

| “ Given at the Court at Kensington, this 

j twentieth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-sevun. God Save the 
Queen.” 

[ At first coming into tho Council, her Majcstj • 
Kras pi muted toweclare that, undersbrnding tlm' 
•tho law required that she should, at her Acc«s. 

I eioa xo the Orown, take and subscribe the oatl 
relating to the security of tho Church of Scot¬ 
land, she was now readv to do it at this first 
fOpportunity, which hur Majesty was graciously 
[pleased t.o do according to tn« forms used by tin 
law of Scotland, and subscribed two instrument! 
thereof in the presence of tlio Lords of tho Coun¬ 
ted, who witnessed tlio some. 

At a quarter-past ton tho Ixird Mayor receive! 
[the announcement of tho King’s death nt tin 
[Maasion House in a letter from tho Secretary o 
1 State, which was at onco posted up. Tho lot tot 
[concluded by requesting, that tho I.erd Mayoi 
[would give directions for tolling the great 
lot St. Paul's Cathedral His lordship irame 
, diately gave the necessary instruct ions, and sums 
,*noned a Court of Aldermen forthwith. Shortly 
[after eleven o’clock tlio groat boll of St. Pcula 
'began to send forth its solemn tones, conveying 
|the mournful intelligence of tho King's donthj 
land the boll* of Westminster Abbey and all t.hd 
principal churchoa of the metropolis joined ini 
I tho dismal peal. Tho Royal Standard floated! 
half-mast high from the public buildings, the! 
(Bhurohut and thoelupping in the Port of Loudon* 

: The guard mounted at tho Palace at oiovon 
(o’clock aa usual, but tho spectacle wan sombre! 

'as they marched in without beat of dram, in slow 
• movement t and tho relief won gone through in| 
lithe Bamo gloomy manner. This procedure waa| 

, ebeerved until after the funersd of tho K ing. 

Tho theatres and plaooe of public amusemontj 
including tho Royal Academy and tho National 
‘Gallery, were ordered to be clewed. On the 
laecond day after tho death of King George the! 
Fourth, aa order was issued - by the Lord! 

“ ' ‘ ' ” '' ' William the 


; 


% 
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Chamber bun, by direction 
Fourth, that they ahould bo openod after tlin 
; aocond dav, on account of tho number of families 
! dependent on them for subswl'inco, who would! 
, otherwise bo reduced to destitution. By her 
Hajrety'* inxtructiomi, thoclaeiagal the thuatrM 
'on tho di-alh of King William tlio Fourth wm| 
'confined to tlio day of his decease, tho two dav^ 
I of lymg-in-«Uito, and tho funeral. It was ob-j 
•orved, however, that although tlio thoat 
• opened in obcdionco to thia instruction, 
iNational Gallery and other publio in-.U 
Irorrinod clco.xl for aomo dap further. 


COrUTAND TUBrKTWOflLWG. 1 

By ui^lers from tho Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
tho Court went into mourning on Thursday, 
'.dune 22. Ladies wero instructed to wear “ blaol 
•bombasines, plain muslfn or long lawn linen 

• crapohoods, shomoyehoto and gloves, u 
[fans.” Tho gcntlomou were to wear “ black doth 
without buttoAs on the sleeves and pockets, pl&ii 
'inusiiu or long lawn crarats and weepers 
ehamoy shoos and gloves, crape hatbands, *nc 
black swords and buckles." From the Heralds 
'College was sent forth tho Fowl Marshal's ordei 
tor s general mourning, thus: 

In pursuance of an order of hor Majesty u 
Council, Juno 21,1837, these are to give public 
| notice that it- is expected that all persona, upoi 
tho present occasion of tho death of hu lari 
, Majesty, of blessed and glorious memory, d< 
j put themselves into decent mourning, tho eaic 
mourning to begin on Saturday next, the 24tf 
i instant. 

A General Ordeir was issued from tbe TIorsa 
I Guards for tbe mourning of the Army in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

i Her Majesty does not require that the offi- 
, cers of tbo Anny should wear any other mourn¬ 
ing with their uniforms, on the present aielun- . . 
choly occasion, than bladf crape over the orua. 
mental part of the cap or liat, the sword-knot, 
i and on the left am, with the fallowing excep¬ 
tions, viz.: 

Officors on duty are to wear black gloves, 
black crape over the ornamental part of the 
cap or bat, the sword-knot., and on tbo left 
arm ; the sash covered with black crane, and a 

• black crape scarf over the right shoulder. 

■ The drams are to be covered with black 
! erupts and black crape is to bo hung from tin 
i pike of the colour-staff of infantry, and from 
l the standard staff and trumpets of cavalry. 

I Wlion officers appear at Court in their uni- 

forme, they are to wear black crape over the 
ornamental part of the cap or hat, the aword- 
knoi, and on the left arm; a black crape scarf! 
over the right shoulder. 

From the Admiralty w as issued the following 
fCeneral Order: 

Her Majosty does not require that the 
officors of tho Fleet should wear any other 
mourning, on tho present luchmoholv occasion, 

: with their undress uniforms, than black crape 
on their left arm, hat, and sword-knot; nor 
with their dreas-uuifornis than black glove*, 

' BBdhl»idccrapoai»theleftarm,hat,andsword- 
' kaat^ non that the officers of s tho Royal 
Marines should wear any other mourning with 
their uniforms than black crape on their left 
arm, hat-, and sword-knot^ except on duty, 
when they aio to wear also black gloves, and 
tho sash covered with block, and a black crapo 
?cirf over the right shoulder; and except at 
Court, when they Sre to wear black crane on 
the left arm, hat,’ and sword-knot, and a black 
crape scarf over their right shoulder. 

Until after the funeral of the King, her 
Majesty remained at Kensington Palace with 
her mother in retirement, save for sueh appear- 
ucee as her publio dutaott demanded. 

The Morning Ch wwrieof JuneSJ. 1S37, records 
t hat. " the mourning worn through respect to out 
departed monarch is deeper a.nd more onivere: 
than any Court mourning which has hoen wi» 

.nice the death of tliqPiiUceesCiiitflotte. NocImj 
of luce, blond, or other taucy articles arc adopter 
to relieve the sombre appearance; and, notwitli 
standing the heat of the leather, heavy black 
bonnets, with deep crape trimmings, are usee 
in the fashionable circles. The black mantlets 
which have been so much in rogue this suuimei 
are now bordered with crape or mourning tulle 
find, in fact, the costume in Society is more lik 
family mourning than mere compliance wit! 
Court etiquette.” Tlio closing of shops wt- 
very general. It was stated by many shop¬ 
keepers that tbe demand for mourning was le:-: 
t.luui on tho demise of George IV. on account of 
the recont great mortality from influenza, which 
had led to people being already supplied. 

From tbe Lord Chamberlain's office, on Jch 
21, the following orders were issued : 

“ Orders for the Court's change of me urn inf 
on Thursday, the 3rd day of August next, for hi.« 

;lnt«> most gracious Majesty King William th< 
Fourth, of blessed memory, vix.: 

" Tho ladies to wear black silk, fringed or 
plain linen, white gloves, black or white shoes, 

Fans and tippet®, white necklaces and ear-rings. 

' ‘ ‘‘The gentlemen to wear black, full trimmed, 
fringed, or plain linen, block swords or buckles. 

] “The Court to change mourning further on 
[Thursday, the 24th day of August next, vix.: 

|The ladies to wear black Bilk or velvet, coloured 
'ribbons, fans ortippets. The gentlemen to eon- 1 
jt-inuo in black, full-trimmed, coloured swords 
and buckles. And on Thursday, the 14th day 
of September next, tbe Court to go out of 
mourning.” 

From the Earl Marshal's office the order 
issued that it was not desired or expected that 
ilia public should appear in mourning after 
Thursday, tho 3rd day of August. 



PROCLAMATION OF I1ER MAJESTY. 
On Wednesday, June 21, tho proclamation of 
, her Majosty Queen Victoria took place at St. 
James’s Palace. The ceremony was held in the 
Presence Chamber, tbe window of which, look- 
. ine into the largo courtyard of the Palace by the 
side of Marlborough House, was thrown open. 
In tho Presence Chamber wero Viscount Mel¬ 
bourne, the Lord Chancellor, Marquis of Lons- 
downe, the Lord Steward, the Earl Marshal, the 
Grootuoi the Stolo, the Comm uniter of tho Forces 
the teirj Privy Seal, the Secretary of State fot 
the Home Department, the Chancellor of tho Ex 
chequer, the Master of tho Horse, tho Poxtin.n- 
tar-Genoral, and many of tho principal person¬ 
ages of hor Majesty's household- 1“ the court- 
card was n guard of honour of the Life Guards, 
lie Queen’s Marshalmeo, and the Sergeant 
Trumpeter, with the household drums and trum 
pets in State uniforms. On tho north side of the 
3000# between tho Guards and tho Palace tstru • 
;t tho sergeante-nt-arius on horseback, bearing 
tlieir large gilt maces, and wearing silver collar* 
nt ss.; and on the other side, near the window 
-t which her Majesty stood, wore the heralds aud 
pursuivants. 

Sir William Woods, Clarmcicux King of Arms, 
read the proclamation. At the words “ God save 
>ho Queen," ho waved his sceptre, the signal for 
ingoncral outburst of cheering. 

A Privy Council mooting was hold the siu: 
day, when papers to accompany tho nreclatn 
tion to tho Colonies and territories oelonginj 
to tho Crown of Great Britain were signed by 
jjcvetrol of tho Ministers and other Privy Coun¬ 
cillors. _ 

: After hor Majesty had left the Presence 
(Chamber, a procession was formed to march tntc 
*jsi- tho City and proclaim the Quoen. 'Tho order 
hens a* follows: A detachment of Life Guards 
S with tho High Constable cf Westminster, anc 
a strung body of pulito. Than followed vklelris 
of thol.ifo Gu.irda. 

1 Pioneer*. 

i The beadles of SI*. James’# and St. Martin' 
jparidire, iu full dross, with their staves of oifieo 
Band of tho lioyal Horse Guards, in State uni- 
(forma. 

Eight Marrhal* on foot.- 
The Knight Marshal and his at.tandanta. 

Tho household troop. 

State band, kcttle-dnuru, and trumpets. 

Six Pur-.in\ ants-at-Ai nti, on horseback. 

I Tho Heralds, mounted. 

I Garter King-at-Arm*. in hi# splendid surooat 
purported by his terjoanriab-arma, with their 






o nroev-saion raorctf^n lo C I'anng-cros*, 
there tno prodamation wax nwl by tho Somerset^ 
ter aid. Yhcnc* tlie cavalcade went to Tom pit 
where the gates of the ancient civio borriei 
■o found dosed againtt them. On perociv- 
thia Rouge Croix, Pursuivant-at-Arm*, ad- 
.cod between trumpeters, and the trumpeter* 
iviug .sounded thrice, ho knocked at tho gate. 
Upon'this the City Marshal, from within thr 
ates, demanded: “ Who comes here ? " Tt 

, hich tho reply was: “ The Officor-at-Arms, wht 
icmands ontrunoe into (he City to proclaim hen 
dajesty Alexandrian Victoria Queen of th«J 
Jnited'Kingdom.” The City Marshal then n<H 
(mitted tho Pursuivant within tlio walls, ams 
jushered him to the Lord Mayor, who, attended! 
jby tho civic anthoritie# in State, bad token un 
■ jhia station opposite to the entrance to the! 

, .Temple. Tho Lord Mayor, upon being made) 
Acquainted with tho nature of tho Pursuivant’* 
(mission, directed thut the gates should bo thrownl 
open to the cavalcade. At tho corner of Chan- 
sooiy-l.nno the proclamation was read by tho York) 
Herald. Tho' procoasion, augmented by thj . 
Lord Mayor and other civic authorities, m State 
[Cfinchoe, passed on to Wood-street, where the 
Chaster Herald read tlus proolaroation for tho! 

, .fourth tamo. At tho Royal Exchange the fifth 
aud last reading was made by tho Portcullis Ptita 
suivant, in presence of a dense crowd, great* 
numbers of spectators being assembled on the 
roofs of tho Bank and other adjacent buildings 
A ' to witness tho brief ceremony. 

On the following day the Lord Mayor, Sheriff's, 
and other civic dignitaries proceeded to Ken¬ 
sington Palace to learn on what, dnto it would 
bo convenient for her Majesty to receive 
address of congratulation from tho City ou 
I accession to tbe Throne. Tho address was n 
1 celved on July 12. 

The proclamation was subsequently read on 
various dates in the chief towns throughout the 
country. 

GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS. | 

On Juno 21 hor Majesty issued a proclamation 
“requiring sll persons being in office of autho¬ 
rity or govemmunt. at the deconso of tru 
late King, to proceed in the execurion of theii 
r-specti'-o offices.” By ail Act of tbe sixth ycai • 
of tho reign of Queen Anne it was enacted "Thai 
no office, plane, or employment, civil oi •' 
military, within tho K-ngdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, dominion of Wales 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, Isles of Jersey , 
Cuornsey, Alderney, and Sark, or any of hei : 
Majesty's plantations, should become void by 
reason of tbe demise ot her said Inte Majosty, bet 
v heirs or successors, King* or Queens of thii 
realm, but. that every person and persons iu any 
of the offices, places, and employment* afore 
said should continue in their respective offices 
places, and employments for the space of su 
months next after such death or deanise, unlesi 
sooner removed by the next successor”; anc . 
further by an Act of King George EH. it wai 
enacted that the holders of such offices sltotih 
continue ia them during the succeeding Sore ;T, 
reign’s pleasure; her Majesty therefore direct e< 
and commanded all person? who duly and lawfully 
hold such offices to continue in them during hot 
pleasure. 

THE LYING-IN-STATE. 

The Earl Marshal’# official announcement ol 
(the ceremonial was 09 follows : 

Tbe remains of his late Most Sacred Majesty 
King William the Fourth, of blessed memory 
nil! lio iu state in the Waterloo Chum ter i> 
Windsor Castle, attended by oaa of the Lordi 
of his Into Majesty’s Bedchamber, two Groomi '■ 
of his late Majesty's Bedchamber, two Officer 
ot Arms, four of his late Majesty's (tantieme! 

Ushers, six of tho Honourable Band of Gentle 
inon-at-Arms, and eight of tho Yeomen of th< 

Guard, from Friday, the 7th instant, at tei 
o’clock in the morning, to the time of inter 
mentu The State apartment will be hung will 
black cloth, as also the greAt staircase and 
the communication leading therefrom, in 
which will br> stationed G ent Icmon-at-Ann: 
and Yeomen of tho Guard. 

The Royal body, covered with a purple 
velvet pali, thereon escocheons of the Roy a 
Arms, with the Imperial Crown of the United 
Kingdom and the Royal Crown of flanovet 

^ -1.1.; ■ 1 

Roytd Standard will be suspended undor the) 
canopy and over the Royal body, and tho 
following banners, vi^., the Union banner,; 
tho banner of St. George, the banner of Scot-j 
land, the banner of Ireland, the banner ofj 
Hanover, and the banner of Brunswick, will' 
be supported by the Gentlemen-at-Arms, and 
arranged on each 6ido of the Royal body. 1 

At the head of the corpse will "be seated the 
Lord of the Bed-ehamber, between two Grooms 
of the Bed-chamber, as supporters; on each 
side of the body two Gentlemen Ushers of bis 
lato Majesty, and the Officer# of Arms will 
stand ut the feet. 

'j'ho public will be admitted to the State 
apartment from ten to four on Friday, the 
7th instant, and from ten to three on the 
following day. 

It was estimated that 2&,000 persona viewed! 

I the lying-in-state in the oourse of the two days. 

• THE FHNERAU 

At four o’clock in the morning of Satnrdny, 

Holy 8, a detachment of artillery commenced fir 
ing funeral guns at five minute interval*, whirl 

! as continued until nine o’clock in tlio evening, 

•bon they fired at minute intervals until the ch 
f the ceremouy of interment. The hour of 
ctubliug at Windsor Castle for those who tv. 
o attend the last obsequies was seven o’clock, 
he funeral corrida being formed in St. George’s 
loll at eight. 

The Duke of Sussex vu the chief mearner. 

'he Queen Dowager was very desirous of taki 
part in 'the sad ceremony, although Com! 
etiquette forbade; and finally she witnessed th. 

_ 1 uncial service from the Royal Closet *" 

Aft George's Chspcl. 

At tho entrance of the Chapel tlie Royal body 
wiu» received by the dean and prebendaries. 

£; attended by tho choirs of Windsor and of th< 

Cliupol Royal, falling in behind tho Norroy Kin^ 
if Arms, and the procession moved to the choir, 

[where the Royal bier was placed on a platform 
undor a canopy of purple velvet, having thoreon 
••scuteheoiM of the Royal arms, and surmounted! 
thy an Imperial crown j and tho crown of Hanover 
. land the Imperial crown, borne on cushions in tin 
prooowicn, were laid thereon. The Duke 
.. .Sussex, ai chief mourner, nat on a oh:._ 

I • .t tho head of tlio coffin, and tho two Dukco 
1 is supporters, stood an oithor side. Tho Duke, 
f Caiubridgo and Prince Gcorgo of Cambridge 
ore seated near the chief mourner. Tho Lord) 
jChmuberlain of hi# Majesty’s household took: 

‘his place at the foot of the coffin, the supporter^ 

,md assistant supportors ranging themselves oiu 
.-sarh aide. Thu peers assistant to tlio chicff 

g lmnnrppr ujid otter* following the ltoyal body! 

behind tho Prince# of tbe blood Royal. Th’ej • u 
bearing tho banners wore arranged on eacli! 
icar tbo altar. 

isuring the service the Knight# of the Gnrton 
j occupied their respective stalls, with the cxcep4[ j ' 
tion of tlio Btipportcre to the chief mourn-T anri 
It ho supporters of tho pall. The Ministers " 

State tho great officer* of 






. op of Lifo Guard#. 
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0 groat officors of tho Houxohcld, 
jnobility, bishop*, Privy Councillors, judg.'S. t 
w officer*, w.-ro plaood in tho vacant and 11 
[teraodiato utalls and in tho lower seats on eac 
I tide cf the choir. The part of th« lerrico tefor 
'•be intamcqt and tlio an then ’ 
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Wn yaJ 'C5TV t 

T l>«' service 1_ _ ,, 

'Woods, I’laroncieui, Dep 
MB*- if Amin, 


vr»uTf TTivTJ 
being concluded, Sir William 
~ o Garter Principal 

» prenouuced near the glare ton 
(Stylo* of tho late Monarch. Thrn the Toni 
hitTiih. rla.n and the Lofd Steward broke 

°f ofiBiw and threw th«m into the grave. 

, IM the Deputy Gorier haring done tho like, 
.the ceremony w(u at an end, at about twenty 
luunutoi past eleven. 

i Tho ordera for tho mourning at tho funeral 
;wereaa follows: j 

Tho Quoon has keen pleased to command 
I that the great officers of State, her Mujcsty'i 
Minsters, and tho officers of the It oval Houses 
hoi J who assist at the in torment of his Into Mo*^ 
Sacred Majustv King William tim Fourth, of 
I “lo -*>-*d memory, <1* appear m their State nni] 

. forms, black waistcoats, breeches, stocking*. 

] and buckles, uniform swords with crape, and 
j black feathers in their hats, 
j. Tho Bishop* arc to appear in their rochets ;] 
j and all poors, oldest sons of peers, Privy Co uni 
> Milan, and others who may not bo included 
| in tho above regulation are to appear in full 
j dross, black. 

I • Tho Knights of tho several orders will wen< 

I tkoir respective collars, with white rosultis. j 
Horse Guards, June 24. 

I Memorandum.—General and Staff officer! 

I who attend his late Majesty’s funeral are tiL 
} appear in tho tnoum'rg prescribed by tbrf 
Gonoru.1 Order of the 20th inst. for “ officers on 
l duty,’’ with full dress coats, sash, boots, spurs^ 

■ and blue doth trousers, laced according to re' 

gulataon. 

Admiralty, June 26. 

i The officers of the Fleet and Koval Marines, 

1 who attend his late Majesty’s funeral are to 
i appear in their respective full-dress uniform, 

] but* cloth pantaloons and boots, with tho 
; mourning directed to bo worn by them at 
t Court, as notified in tho “ Garetie ” of 21st 
i instant. 

A LEVEE AND A DRAWING ROOM. 

< Her Majesty's first Levee was held at St. 
James’s Palace’ on July 19, and on tho nest day 
the Queen hold a Drawing Room. 


NATIONAL MOURNING. 


THE COURT. 




When his Majesty King William IV. died! 
tho Queen gave her first order in Council 
for the Court circle, tho Army, Navy, and gene¬ 
ral public to assume mourning garb. This first 
order was couched in tho following terms: 

“ Lord Chamberlain's Office, Jane 20, 1837.— 
'Orders for the Court to go into mourning for 
Ihis Into Most Gracious Majesty King William 
•the Fourth of blessed memory'. Ladies to wear 
(black bombazines, plain muslins, or long lawn 
linens, crape hoods, chamois shoes, and gloves 
^and crape fans. Gentlemen black doth with¬ 
out buttons on the sieerAa and pockets, plain 
muslin or long lawn cravats and weepers,j 
chamois shoes and gloves, crape hat bands, and) 
(bl uck swords and bucklee.” This order was eon- 
ftiuued for a full eight weeks, after which rrupd 
rwim discarded for two weeks, and then for u] 
{further fortnight there was an order for haif-J 
(mourning. For the general public the order] 
(issued from tho Heralds’ College by the Envll 
IM urslial was: “ In pursuance of an order of hen 
(Majesty in Council, the 21st day of Juno, 1837J 
These are to give public notice that it is expectec 
■that all persons upon the present occasion of the 
death of his late Majesty of blessed and glorious 
memory do put themselves into decent mourn¬ 
ing ; tho said mourning to begin upon Saturday 
next, tho 24th inst.—-Norfolk, Earl Marshal.” 
This Wa3 tho father of the prescut Karl 
Marshal. Tho time for public wearing ol 
the conventional garb of grief was not sp.- 
citifcl, but it was understood to be for hall 
ms long as the Court, namely, six weeks. To 
,officers of the Army the order was that when on 
duty or at tho Court they wero to have black 
crape over the ornamental part of cap or hat, 
over the sash and sword knot, and a black crape 
scarf over the right arm. These are still, with 
little alteration, the orders for naval and mili¬ 
tary officers. A hundred years before the Queen 
came to the Throne officers wero ordered to weai 
black buttons and black epaulettes, upon which 
the French Government issued a decree to the 
; cffect that as the English Army “ had slavishly 
•imitated the French Armv in the matter of 
(wearing mourning,” henceforth the officers of 
the French Army should make no change in 
Itheir uniform, but only wear a black band round 
the ami. This is now the accepted badge ol 
borrow with tho officers of both English an.; 
(French Armies. 

On the death of the Prince Consort—an occa . 
on which is now brought vividly to re¬ 
membrance—tho first notice from the !x-n 
V ICbamberlain’s Office was to this effect: “ Th> 
[ladies attending Court to wear black woollei 
.••tuds trimmed with crapo, plain linen, black 
.'shoes and gloves, 8nd crape fans. The gentle¬ 
men attending Court to wear black cloth, plan , 
linen, crape hatbands, and black swords am 
'buckles. Mourning to commence from date of 
I this order. Dec. 1C, 1861.“ The second notici 
was : ” Ladies to we»r blank silk dresses trim me 
with crape, black shoes and gloves, black ian- 
f-a there, and ornament*. Gentlemen to weni 
SL (black Court dross, with black swords and buckle- 
and plain linen. The Court further to chatip- 
f tho mourning on Monday, the 17tb of I- ebruary 
next. Ladies to wear black dresses, with whit, 
j ,gloves, black or white shoes, fans, and feathers 
. Pearls, diamonds, or plain gold or silver ornc 
; rnents. Gentlemen to wear Mack Court dr<“*-< 
with black swords and buckles. On Monday, 
the 10th of March next, tho Court to go out ol 
■ mourning.-’ Thus the order lasted for twolvi 
Weeks, and this is the period laid down in th< 
regulations in the Lord Chamberlain's Office 
$ (for tho Court to mourn the death of a reigning 
King or Queen. It was by her Majesty’s com 
maud that this respect was shown for the memory 
U of Prince Consort. General mourning at the 
sad time was ordered as follows: “College o 
Arms, Dec. 16, 1861.—Deputy Earl Marshal, 
order for a general mourning for his late Royn 
; Highness the Prince Consort —Iu pursuance <• 

- - ; her Majesty’s command, this is to give publn 
notice that, upon the melancholy occasion o 
the death of his Royal Highness the I rmc< 
Consort, it is expected that all persons do tortn 
with put themselves into decent mourning.- 
J'dward C. F. Howard, Deputy Earl Marshal. 

■' There ware certain modifications in the order 
I issued to officers in uniform from those giver 
at the death of King William IV. No crap 
scarf was required to be worn from tho rig i 
| ar m - but the ornamental part of enp or hat, tin 
Word knot and sash wero required to be covers 
With crapo, * bsutl ui Immm to»41ie lofl 

|iU Rules for etiquette with regard to Cour 
|mouming are stringently laid down, and notice, 
are preserved in chronological ordor ui the Lord 
Chamberlain's Office. From 1785 aotno pap«i 
are missing, and the next entry is dated I'M 
with order* for tho Court to go into mourn- 
line for ten dnv* for her late Majesty Mari* 
•Antoinette, Queen of Franco. Tho boveroigu 
prolong, cut of marked rc-mect for the)- 
,n to bo mourned, the duration for theponod 
'of Court 


.ocraon to ' Ar ^stends, tho etiquette 


f,-r 'l.a Kinc or Qu. vn Tull' mourning eight 
££ ; luming? two week.; and half-uiounij; 
i^ Uo wceks For tho son or daughter of 
th£’Sovereign, full moununK. fo'ir week. , 
mourning. «*« week : hulf-nu.urnmg, one wek- 
Gcm ral mourning hna byon, a* a 
for half these period*. Anfnuulir*and 
have greatly moduli the wearing 
denoting grief, tho pnariil pubho hare coin.* 
mere and more carefully to attend to com pi.-, 
mentary mourning, and often toi weer it rt.ll 
after the exact poriod for which it has been| 
ordered has elapsed. When the lato Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale died m January j 
1892, on tho 14th of tl.e mouth public 
meurning was worn for over six weeks, la 
fact, all through the ensuing *ca*>n black: 
and white, grey, and mauve, were the prevailing 
hues in tho fashionable world. 

: It has of late years boc» only in tho heovmstj 
bereavemvetb, arid for tlio earliest week* ol 
grief, that crapo has been much worn. Tho Quooui 
kept to tho older world conventional use of ltJ 
but other mvmbcrs of the fftoyal family havq 
used it only in small quontittie. The Princess ofi 
Wales, ( in the deopeat griefs of her life, for the 
loss of her son and of her mother, had only small 
trimmings of crape on her dresses. They werd 
of dull silk crepon nnd materials known a* thoeff 
suitable for deop mourning, but there was always 
onlv a small amount of that apooial fabric winch,; 
for’some obscure reason, wai invariably cotri 
sulered to symbolise only the deepest of grief J 
Her Royal Highnaea’a moderation in this r«H 
ipect is understood to be largely because tho 
Prince of Wales dislikes orape, a feeling which! 
i* shared with his Royal Highness by many per¬ 
sons. There is, to mauy people, a disagreeable 
sensation in touching crapo. The Queen all 
through her life abjured tho wearing of velvet! 
because she could not bear to touoh it, beautiful 
a# she considered tho fabric in itself. 

Yews ago women rarely wore black unless com-, 
polled te do so by family affliction. It is now- 
included in almost every wardrobe. Consei 
qnent ly there is loss apparent change when so 
afflicting an event as we are now deeply deplor-j 
ing is upon ns. When tho mourning is, as at) 
'present, general, there is no need to have it un-i 
relieved. Many ladies of our land will have iff 
so because it will be in conformity with tlieiff 
feelings, hut white may quite properly be used 
with black, and after a short interval mauve and 
grey will he seen. It will, however, be some timff 

__certainly longer than the period formally 

ordered—before British women will care to do if 
bright colours. Black in colour language exj 
presses the privation of light and joy. Black and 
white, which is now most in use for genera! pub. 
lie mourning, expresses sorrow and hope—thing* 
that happily, in our Christian land, walk hand in 
hand. 

When mourning was most strictly observed n< 
jewels were worn. Later pearls came to be con¬ 
sidered quite correct, and now diamonds are fre 
quently seen with crape. Opals and rubies anc 
amethysts are worn in light mourning, or, as it 
is rather curiously termed, half-mourning. Jet 
is allowable in deepest affliction, and nature 
flowers of any hue in no way clash with the most 
sombre garb. These are the conventional!tia* 
of dress in the time which we are so unbappil/ 
called upon to pass through. There is, fcoweve.*, 
the deep-seated natural grief of heart which dic¬ 
tates the observance of such rules, and makes it 
even soothing to our harrowed feelings that wd 
may in such ways denote a tithe of the respect 
we feel for the memory of the truly great, woman! 
whom we loved and who loved us, and go itpj 
sombre garb some time for the passing of tho 
Sovereign of whose life and reign wo and oui: 
children and children’* children can never ceassj 
to be proud. __ 


THE PEOPLE. 


For the mourning of an Empire for the gre -»b 
Queen do precedents can limit or determine, 
the emblems of sorrow and respect which v ill] 
bo worn by all alike. All classes, from 
the highest to the lowest, will arrav them¬ 
selves m such abhihre garments as will 
betoken, as far as it is po*ible, the natioi 
grief. In Court circles n period of mournin) 
(will be fixed, as is customary on these molanebol; 
occasions ; but tbe general public will obey what 
is to all intents and purposes ail unwritten law, 
compliance with which will be the miiveri 
desire. The death of members 
Royal family during our general 
boon followed by the complimentary wearin) 
of black on the part of a largo section of * L 
community, but the reign of the Queen has ' 
so indissolubly connected with the life and hi.. 
new of tbe nation that there is not one of hei 
subjects—man, woman, or child —who will not 
be anxious to do fcer reverence. 

Mourning, like other things, has been 
subject of great changes daring the Yictc 
ota, and more particularly, perhaps, during thi 
past fifteen or twenty yesra. Tho tendency ’ 
been all in the direction, of simplicity. Crape 
had ita day, to a very great extent. Those w! 
hare watched the evolution of mourning affirm 
that the fact that it required specially-trained 
hands to work crape was found an in convenience 
fhy the private dressmaker, and that tho use 
[of the material was, accordingly, deprecated by 
Ithera. Bo that ns it muy, there is much less 
icraps in use to-day. Mourning is generally 
(neither so “ deep “ nor so cumbersome, and it i> 
|not worn for tho same length of time as formerly. 
Further, mourning is now accommodated to the 
prevailing fashions of dress and to the oc¬ 
casion. A quarter of a century ago this 
was not the case. There was a fixed style 
!of mourning, which was scrupulously observed, 
with practically no variation, whatever the 
{relationship of the mourner to tho deceased- 
lNow there are degrees, and, what is more, ther< 
jis usually a rapid passing from black to 
jeolonrs, i-nd leas inclination to uso half-mourn- 
jiug or slight mourning. 

| It goes without saying that the mournful 
(intelligence from Osborne of necessity bsd 
an imruodiato effect upon the trade in 
mourning materials. Wholesale house* in 
[the City made arrangements as early as Satur¬ 
day, in aoio e tams, for increased snopliea of 
black goods, and their prudonoo was justified, for 
ou Monday morning, as soon as business com- 
1 mencod, there was an influx of trade customers 
[from town and country. J.otters and telegrams 
brought further orders, and there wero indica- 
[tions as tho day wore on of some anxiety lest it 
(might prove difficult to exoonto them. Yoster- 
jday morning there was a rcnekal of heavy pur¬ 
chases. Mostof the household largostocks, but 
here would seem to be quite a possibility that 
[the sudden and widespread demand may exceed 
^•ven these stock*. At every establishment in 
Hhondon, wholesale and retail, an immediate 
(accession of business was experienced. A ten. 
deucy to order in advance, duo to apprehension 
[that otherwise the execution of requirements 
might bo delayed, has born everywhere mani- 
'test during tho past two days—in fact, sinco 
people commenced to admit to themselves tho 
‘sorrowful possibility tLat wo might have to face 
the worst. 

| With men tho adoption of moarning is » cora- 
! parativoly simple matter. Itfhioans the wearing 
Jot a hatband, a black tie, and black gloves, with 
garments of a dark hue, such as arc general in the 
(winter months. In the case of woman some- 
(thins more is involved. She needs block dresses, 
[black jacket or nuuitle, black hat or bonnet, and 
[gloves, scarves, and ruffio* to match. Every 
woman in the land. be slie novor so poor, will warn 


’aFfv-k gown in order to nh'owTwir r'-•poet for fn? 
ven rablo Qniwn, *ud it follow* that the obser-; 
vanre of mourning will affect the lower middle.; 
iL'S*s moro than any other, fciocc thi* article oh 
Hein ale attire—indispesaablo during * period of 
na« ion.il Borrow—i* not alwavs pov»c«sod. It l* 
ja moot point whethqr m the matter of child-! 
ron's dre**» tlxro will bo more than olightj 
(mourning. Of lute years tho tendency bi«j 
(been not to unduly associate the infant mind 
with gr'ef* abich it can appreciate only in) 
j»rt. Nevcrthilc**. that children will share in) 
tho univer»al don»nn*tr»tioa ol affection and' 
soroiw cannot l»o doubted. The fur *ecwion ia 

E ruttically over, from the retailer’s standpoint,] 
lit tlie rliill wind* of early spring bare to bo- 
borne in mind. Fur* such a* black Russian sable J 
brood-tail, black fox, csraeul, and astrnchan are 
the principal avkuo bio during * period of tuouru- 

] ?t follows that a considerable Impetus will bn 
given to trade in black goods, but this, from a 
b'l'-iues-s standpoint, ha* it* unsatisfactory 
a i«vt. Black u economical wear fur woman 

jA cqlourod gown she cannot put on very often, 
but a black gown will cot attract special notice 
if worn frequently. Block fluff* materLl* yr< 
aftade everywherd, but. ibe Breitfunl ttn-h* shouk 
V-cefit largely by the deman 1. Of raautlen the 
(host are produced at home, but there is » l*rg* 
(Gorman import- If, however, there should be a| 
ieontinuanoe of comparatively mild weather botn 
montlrs and jacki'ts will be lens needed. We get! 
[very few ribbons from Coventrv nowaday*. Tba 
chief source* of supply ore St. Etienne and BasloJ 
(Considerable quantities of black ribbou fronu 
(France have boeu telegraphed for aa a precauJ 
jtion, but there are largo stocks on thi* tide thd 
[Channel. For btick and grey gloves for women! 
iwe are principally dependent upon Grenoble,] 
only a tew being made in thi* country. For meu'aj 
(gloves, however, there is no real competition! 
with the host Euglish mokes. 

Opinions vary as to t he probable length of timoj 
.during which mourning will he-Vorn. It is 
(assumed that, tbe official period will not be less 
than six weeks and not more than throe months. 
In some quarters it is anticipated that blade will 
more or loss preponderate during tho season, bnt 
there is obviously no certainty on that point. In 
a caso of this kind there may bo a speedy transi¬ 
tion to intermediate, and even to more pro- 
[nouneed colours. The demand for mourning 
come»i»t a time not specially inconvenient to 
.retailers, sinco the w inter sales sire practi¬ 
cally over. Nevertheless, a considerable dislo¬ 
cation of trade will bo involved. Whole¬ 
sale houses stated yesterday that, from their 
point of view trade will be practically crippled 
for awhile. Arrangement* for coloured goods 
ioro made months in advance. * Now,” said onr 
firm, “we shall be busy ter one month witi 

S lacks, instead of for throe months with colours." 

hus a considerable loss of business is involved. 
The retailer is scarcely in any better position, 
-so that the idea that a period of national 
mourning i* good for trade is incorrect, even 
though it may occasion temporary pressure in 
warehouse and workroom. As a result of the 
war, and the consequent mourning into whict 
many families have been thrown, there is at th« 
present time a wider choice of materials than i: 
often the case. On tho other hand, the demand 
for the manufactured article which set in in th< 
black departments of Uio principal London 
houses on Monday is the precursor of a period oi 
activity which may not very easily be met. 

The lamented death of her Majesty will bo fol¬ 
lowed by an immediate transformation in the 
windows of rotail establish meats. Colour e«: 

goods will practically disappear, and black wii 
predominate in shops devoted to men’s imc 
women’s wear. In this way will be formally re¬ 
flected that activity in the matter of black goodi 
which has kept soma wholesale houses busy unt-i 
vory lato hours during the past two days, and 
has stimulated extraordinary production in th« 
'factories, both at home and on the Continent. 
It hardly needs to be observed that, in presence 
of an emergency demand, the dyeing process may 
in certein cases have to be resorted to. As re¬ 
gards dress materials, nothing of * fancy descrip¬ 
tion is in fashion at the moment. For street wear 
plain black cloth and rough, friozee are in vogue, 
nnd lor indoor use the popular materials are of a 
ferfipe de chine type. Eolienne, which has a very 
silky appearance, is also much in favour. Ini 
many case* the Week-end establishments report! 
themselves so full of order* that they have al-j 
Teady a difficulty in getting them executed. In 
tho shopping centre®, both in the City and thd 
West-end, there has been a great demand fog 
ready-made skirts, and in some instances, where 
largo stocks are kept, they have already proved 
in.ulequate. Thus is it made plain that tha 
national mourning will be as widespread and aa 
general as is the grid and tho sorrow of id 
stricken people. 


THE QUEEN. 


Thb Queex is dead, dead at Inst, dead after 
nil the long age of glorioles and,impressive yearaJ 
Tho Queen is dead, and with the strange and 
bitter word that tolls in our hearing for the 
day of most solemn and majestic sorrow the 
world has ovor known, thosense of a desolate void 
(lies cold upon the heart of tho nation, and thej 
mortal shadow has fallen upon us that envelops! 
the Empire like a pall. Wo havo known that the[ 
iblow must come, but tha stroke that parts us; 
for eternity from the mother of her people seem* 
to sever our very hoajtstrings. How shall we, 
speak of an infinite and incredible loss, how think! 
of it in the hour when utterance is benumbed by] 
a grief that is impossible to realise, and intelli-i 
genre overwhelmed by the unimaginable touch ofi 
fate, that extinguishes an epoch, that removes! 
the central figure of all the earth—that affects! 
tho unnumbered millions of mankind with uni-j 
versa! mourning, and will be bitterly remembered 
and felt through history to the last vibration of; 
time? How can our minds compass the mean¬ 
ing of what has happened ? The golden reign is 
closed. Tho supreme woman of the world, best 
of the highest, greatest of the good, is 
gone. The Victorian age is over. The Sove¬ 
reign most purely beneficent and beloved who 
ever held our sceptre or occupied a throne is! 
now gathered to all the greatness and glory of 
[the mighty and irrevocable past. Never, never 
was loss like this, so inward and profound that 
only the slow years can reveal its true reality, 
so immense that it changes the aspect and! 
significance of the whole scone of our Empire! 
and tho whole existence of the race. All that 
we havo known is different now. All is altered! 
round which our hearts have twined, to which] 
Ithe memory and hope of the nation have clung 
“ with tendrils strong os flesh and blood,” with 
which its triumphs and vicissitudes have been! 
identified J with which its noblest aspirations, ite 
most passionate aims havo grown. The QcrkW 
is dead As far back as those who live cam 
cast their thoughts, to the dawn of childisa 
recollection, the imagination of the Lady of the; 
Throne, she who was knitted closer to all that* 
[was truest and deepest in tho spirit of her people' 


n any ruler sinco Ai.ruvn, h*d already glided* 

[like a legend, an ideal, a graciou* vision and 
pure influence, into all our sens* of England, 

(into all our awakening to tba heritage and 
destiny of Empire. It van bound up with all 
that won thrilling in>tho high annals of this 
•mull, sen-benten, and immortal land, with alii 
[that was bravo and right in our resolve to be 
worthy of the great that were of yore; with alll 
•the inspiration to which the love and pride of 
England could raise our dream of tho future.; 

Tho life of tho Qrecw seemed the inmost part ofi 
ithe life of the Empire. With tbe passing and 
(the coming of the generations, her name had 
'been the mo*t fnmihn^of the household word.. 

Her Majesty alone was £he visible, perpetual 
symbol of her Realm, and the companion of the 
hatean's journey through all tho marvellous pro-, 

B of extended years, which made her nearer yet 
and dearer still. In all the long and loving habit- 
jof a*«ocintion to which we were so simply wedded’ 
jwc could not tlii nk of the existence of the Empire,• 
lor of our own, apart from that of the Queen, 

E rightly conceive that the day would over come 
dch has stricken us now—that there would' 
a time when the spell would bo broken, when 
tho eye* that had watched over us for nearly! 

[seventy incomparable year* would be darken.-cf 
|in death, when the maternal heart which hud 
Ibeaten with the very pulse of our fortunes 
would be cold and still. But now tbe kind 
jand sovereign face will be seen no more, and 
i*ho who had been a con*Unt and daifa part of 
more of tho greatness of the world than an cl 
Sovereign or subject that ever lived before, has! 
paired away. No realm, no period has ever been i 
left with such a sense of strangeness and bereave¬ 
ment, of an unfamiliar future and chill change., 

Nor brass nor stone nor earth nor boundless 
sea, but 6ad mortality o'ersways its power." The; 

Queen is dead. 

What of her glory, her goodness ? Tho splen¬ 
dour of a reign so prolonged and great, so fruitful 
to tho happiness of mankind, so profound in; 
thought and enlightened in spirit, so opulent ini 
[material prosperity, so miraculous in mecha-i 
picul achievement, was, when taken all in all,, 
beyond rivalry among the most brilliant of bis-] 
toric epochs. But far Above all was the flawless 
crystal of that clear and 4 loyal example, never 
before thus set from any throne. No Sovereign 
over before united such quc-enlinoss and woman¬ 
liness in this new degree, or showed how the 
pattern of privste duty might be made the 
noblest factor of public servioe in tho highest 
Seat of State and in the supreme dignity of the! 

Barth. The influence of the Queen's life and] 
(character elevated tho moral standard of] 
her reign, and raised it for all time. ThcJ 
power of such an ideal held at such a| 

•height for two-thirds of a century—this it wa>j 
thst mado her Majesty tho idol and the model 
of her people nnd strengthened the very founda¬ 
tions of the Throne. The Queen was the first 
Sovereign sines the French Revolution, 
when it had been imagined for a moment 
that all dynasties wore doomed to disap¬ 
pear, to 6how how Monarchy might be main¬ 
tained and secured by becoming the mirror of 
fcho heart and conscience of tbe people—how 
even the prestige of the Royal place could be 
restored and enhanced by making it express the* 
most characteristic instincts of its subjects. In 
the family life of the Queen, in her tender and 
dutiful excellence, as wife and mother, the whole) 
nation felt that the true secret of a Constitu¬ 
tional Throne was a possession beyond all price.] 

It was a vindication and a guarantee of thej 
Sovereign's office, more effective than all the 
forces of despotic power. The unbounded delight 
of tho young Quern during the twenty hap¬ 
piest years of her life in the companionship' 
of her Consort and the care of her children was 
a revelation to a period nearer than wo often 
realise to the Regency and tho old regime. But 
the fundamental strength nnd truth of her 
character were shown even more by the faith¬ 
ful grief and passionate memory with which 
she mourned for ever her lost husband.] 

To Prince Albert, the grateful thought of the 
Empire, bowed over tho bier of her who has fol¬ 
lowed him after forty years, will return today] 
with a clearer perception than was possible while' 
he lived, of his loyal and enlightened services to, 
tho country of his adoption. Tho home life of 
tho Queen and the Prince Consort did more to 
change the whole popular conception of the moral 
status of Monarchy than can readily be imagined 
now by us, to whom her Majesty has always been 
familiar as tho perfect exemplar of domestic lovo 
and faith and duty. But if we turn from the 
personal aspect of a woman’s reign, we are 
overwhelmed by the prodigious variety of its 
[public achievements. It would be in vain to 
attempt at such a moment, as this to touch with 
the most rapid allusion tho features of tho Vic¬ 
torian period, which cau never cease to be re-! 
gardod as among the most, extraordinary chapters] 
m the records of all time. Distance on sea and 
land wits abolished by steam. Thought was re¬ 
volutionised by Dmiwin. Tho electric wire! 
flashed intelligence through the air. All nature 
was subjected to the gigantic apparatus of pro- * 
ductive forces, and her hidden energies weroj 
tamed that her richest and deepest stores might! 
he exploited. But the view which saw: 
ncthing in this but the gross play of material] 
pcwer was profoundly in error. Science made all! 
matter mystical. While the mectnmiMn that] 
seemed to contract space and to unlock tho solid] 
frame of the globe represented the ascendency of| 
material means, man never had been so moved] 
to the service of man. Wo may not dwell upon| 
this, nor upon tho magnificent expression of tho] 
vitality anil diversity of the thought and act ion] 
of tho time in Victorian literature. Tho w’on-i 
derful reign is closed, and tho unparalleled cycle! 
is ended. Tho Queen Is dead. 

Who can think of the nation and tho race with-! 
out her ? This is the thought which we can but] 
dimly form in tin* benumbing instant, but it ► 
will come hack to tia soon with tho sharp ache] 
and intolerable sense of vacancy nnd bereave¬ 
ment. The reign of the Queen was the dream! 
of Empire coming true. When that reign was] 
vet young, England, the mighty mother,' 
after the loss of America and the Great Wars,] 
had resumed upon the slioroe of further seat] 
jhor lowing of nations. Tho ambition of| 
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Amcxanmr find Napouwn Vaa fulfilled ToHiof 
. (who was th* Queen of Peace, and all India, 

I from tho Himalayas far to the torrid sen, becumoj 
jtho matchless appanage ot' f a woman's Crown. 5 
' i Can fid a saw tho reconcilement of tho races and; 

^ jtho establishment of the groat Dominion between; 
jt jocoiin M'd ocean. The Australian Common wealth' 

T 1*’ 4 Stat ° ly fabric * u P° n t}u ' other side of the! - 
■3world. Sundored by all the distance of the 
millions were bound together by tho ties! 
of blood and the inheritance of freedom into! 
the Imperial people whose world-wide union was 
jthe final strength and glory of the reign of 
reigns. We know now, and, as the years pass, 

•it will more and more be known, how quick to; 
iperceivo the Imperial iddh, how vigilaut to 
foster it, was the Queen, long before the scales 
|had fallen from the eyes of her statesmen. 
jTho Colonial archives of the Empire will disclose 
to thefuUire tho firmness, the sagacity, and high 
jheart with which her Majasty aided tho efforts 
of thoso labouring in tho days of small begin¬ 
nings to weld together all the lands of her real m. 
(Never was impression more uninformed, more 
(mistaken, than that tho Queen reigned but did 
(not govern. No personal influence on govern- 
iment was as permanent and searching as her! 
iown. She had soen Ministries rise and fall 5 
(like bubbles on water—th© change of parties be¬ 
tween office and Opposition. Hut more and more, 
as time went on and decade was added to 
(decade, it was the Qviuw who brought an 
unerring memory, sure judgment, infinite 
(experience, to bear upon the affairs of State 
jto an extent which no Minister could for an 
'instant emulate, and to which every Minister 
(was bound to defer. Within her hands alone 
met the most secret threads and subtle dues ©1 
V- Jthe foreign policy of Europe as she became 
mother of the dynasties, no less than mother of 
tho Empire. She bad means of information, 
communication, persuasion, which heT most 
powerful statesmen never did nor could com- 1 
innnd. From the earlier phase to tho latest 1 
years of her rule the Qckkn jyded and supple4 V ; 
mented the policy of her Governments with u 







diligence and effect which, when fully revealed 
will show what hidden fingers behind t he Gobi li 
tapestry wore weaving the design, when her sc 
jncts saw but the tracery appearing on the face 
of th* texture and suspected no skill but that of 
Cabinet*. Throughout the range of the Em¬ 
pire the personal influence of its Sovereign was 
, (the one vital, constant, and porvading force. 
With some great exceptions the majority among 
her statesmen wore but names, or the shadows 
r>f names, to the Colonies, who cared no more for 
the controversy of our internal politics than did 
we for Uieirs. It was the Queen who waa the 
symbol of Empire, the golden link of tbi 
race, tho magnetic ideal that drew the passionate 
olfaction and allegiance of her subjects to the 
centre. Under her rule her people enjoyed wit h 
supreme splendour and freedom of dor&inion aj 



Mirth. 




To her Majesty, more appropriately 
i to any Monarch who has occupied tli® 
Throne of England, may be applied with slighfe 
modification Motley’s magnificent elegy out 
William the Silent. “ While she lived oho wa» 
the guidingstar of a great Empire; and vheaths 
died tho little children wept in the street* '* 
Power and increase and happiness, peace and 
(prosperity beyond parallel, were the immensar* 
jnblo Mossing of her people under her fortu- 
6ceptre to the end of the long, long 
wears; and the golden ago of Victoria will liv^ 
•r and for ever in the undying pages of owfl 
which solemnly and mournfully to-day 


dead. 


i as an appalling truth—The Qckkn i» 


THE KING. 




In tho stern campaign of life the Ijaltle novel 
'tops. The commander falls, and hi* successor, 
vijh aching heart, must step at onoo into hi* 
>lace. Amid th© tears for our Queen, nliii.lv 
vill not ecaoo to flow ior many a long and weary! 
lay, the British people gratefully realise iritlJ 
-(wistful comfort that the Monarch never dies. 
fjwho was yesterday Prince of Wales, and forty* 
(most gentleman of Englnnd, to-day occupies th^ 
i greatest and proudest throne on earth. Blessed 
is her Majesty in many things and blessing, 

| she was most blessed and blessing in her children. 
When tho Qubkx camo to thfc throne, sixty-threa 
•a ago, there seemed a not remote possibility 
t there might, evon in th© near future, be • 
ilifficnlt and even dangerous quest for an ultimat* 
'successor. A liappy marriage, however, we* 

( crowned by the gift of a large family, whicH 
in turn raised up a numerous offspring to call 
their revered grandmother blessed. Th* Prinr® 

•allRl V 


jjjof Walks —for so we must onco more call 
'him—haa indeed a severe task bofor© him, 
tho performance of which ho can con- 
I (fidently count upon th© respectful and 
most loyal sympathy of all who in every 
climate and in every land arn proud toi 
(call themselves his subjects. Happily for him, 
and moat happily for them, ho has, with infinite 
credit to himself, passed through a period of 
Iprobation in eomo way* more difficult, and cer-! 
Itainly more prolonged, than that to which any, 
tor to a throne in modern times has been 
j ‘objected. Ho assume* th© burden of his Imp«- 
'rial task equipped with all tho invaluabl© 
experience which th© most painstaking dis¬ 
charge of great duties could secure him during 
the lifetime of his august mother. To him 
has been opened all th© treasury of that 
carefully-stored knowledge of men and ailaim 
which, in the words of a groat foreign 
diplomatist, mado tho Qckrn 41 tho forwncttt 
| ! statesman in Europe.” He haa shored her oon- 
llidenc©, and ho has learnt from her that or* 

1 (which seems so simple, and is so hardly acquired, 
(of endearing himsoif to all who aro brought®® 

‘ emit oil with liiui, without aacrificing ono titll© 
f that dignity which must ovnr accompany th© 
urplo. To th© Queen's example, and to thab 
jof his lamented father, thofciNO owes that di»- 
Ivotion to the social welfare and happinean of 
? pooplo which has rood© his name a house- 
1 word—in tho strictest sense of th© tonn— 


from ono end oT this mYgKfy TTmpiro to th© 
(other. His warm geniality, bis ready, affa¬ 
bility, and the natural charm of high-bormman- 
ners havo endeared him, in a rare degree,aiob 
[only to those who enjoy his intimacy, bub 
jto the thousands with whom his teal 
for the public good has brought him even 
(temporarily into touch. Tho sumo qualities 
which cause him to be almost worshipped by 
the tenants and labourers on the Sandringham 
estate have won for him among the masses of 
the.peoplo n popularity which has been vouch¬ 
safed to few of liis predecessors. So accustomed 
have wo bccomo to his direct personal patronage 
of every charity and every beneficial movement 
many of which ho has initiated himself—that 
a nr© npt to forget tho exhausting nature of tba 
strain almost daily imposed upon his strength. 
Yet ever cheerfully, and ever successfully, ha 
has responded to tho innumerable colls upon 
him, and it is perfectly safe to say that no 
philanthropic or patriotic institution struggling 
ifficulties lias ever received a “ nay ” from.' 
h© Prince of Wales when au appeal has been, 
tado to him to loud a helping baud. And to a 
.tion which owes much of its commanding posi- 
to its love of manly sports, it is not the least 
if the Kino's hold upon tho affection of his sub¬ 
jects that he has ever been a prince of sports- 
Imeu. 


odigious ad- 
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* The Kino, like his revered mother, owes more 
jthun can b© expressed in words to a marriago 
^singularly happy in itself, and of untold blessing 
[to the Empire. Tho moment Princess Alexandra 
jof Denmark sot foot, to our unbounded satisfac¬ 
tion, on these welcoming shores, she took all 
■ .jhcnrta by storfn, anil her tenure of th© deep 
affection of tho people has strengthened year by 
year and day by day. And ns tho British raca 
claimed her as their own, so sho in turn gladly* 
accepted her adoption, and has ever since been 
tin* first Englishwoman, us her husband has 
been th© foremost Englishman. Hor beauty, 
her sweetness of disposition, her gentle sym¬ 
pathy touched the deepest sentiment© of those 
over whom she was destined to reign. A simple 
inscription on n humble tombstone at Sandring¬ 
ham reveals the secret of her hold upon the ho arts 
of her people. When the Angel of Death hovered 
over the country home more than a genera¬ 
tion ago, only to claim a Royal victim there; 
o years since, tho terrible illness which 
nearly robbed tho Princess of her hus¬ 
band and tho country of its future Kino carried 
[off a groom in their employment. Over tho 
(grave in which he was buried the Princess erected 
! a monument, inscribed with the touching text, 
,|“The one was taken, and the other left." Ia 
[those simple words is revealed the lesson 
(taught by hor whom we are now deploring, and 
jQptlaid to heart by her children, that tho 
[occupant of the Throne should be ono with 
j<, ?;'• jail classes of hor subjects, and they one with 
■ Jthe Monarch. To the Quern, like her who 

( was mother in devotion and love as in law, 
has been known the chastening sorrow of 
jtho greatest of boreavements. Nor will tho 
memory ever be effaced from the hearts of her 
peoplo of the unselfish resolution with which 
she forbade tho passionate grief for her first¬ 
born 6on to exclude her from the discharge 
1 of the duties imposed upon her os wife of th© 
Heir to the Throne. To her, too, hoa 
been granted th© greatest consolation sha 
could possibly have found—that of seeing tha 
brother of him who was so untimely snatched, 
from her and from us grow up, not only with 
deep and earnest appreciation of the great 
responsibilities he was called upon to bear, but 
with a steadfast determination to discharge his 
duties as became the son of his parents and the 
grandson of " th© good Quern.’’ To her late 
Majesty it must have been a constant source of 
the most profound satisfaction in hor declining 
years that not only had aha established the 
mightiest monarchy in the world on the only 
foundation which can preserve ita permanency— 
tho heart© of her people—but that her successor 
and hi3 heir would continuo th© unspeakably 
great work to which sho hod devoted a life so 
long and mercifully spared to her people, and 
that generations yet unborn would biro© her 
name, as well because she was the mother and 
grandmother of Kings, worthy of her high ex- 
amplo, os because she was unquestionably tha 
best, the h«et>-beloved, and tho ©mot deeply- 
mourned of all the long lino of those who have 
WOin the Crown of Revl end- 1 


tress, of desolation, and of inconsolable attach¬ 
ment and affection which ore and must be ©xpori 
•need to-day throughout the length and breadth 
of tho Rritiah dominions. And not in them alone 
because over all the civilised world, and even far 
and wide along wild lands and savago oonfinc* v 
wonder and reverence, and fear and love are 
being felt towards the illustrious and blameles* 
lady who has at last exchanged an earthly for *| 
heavenly crown. In other columns w© shall dwell 
upon the collateral issues and popular aspects of 
tho mighty and unparalleled reign. Tho public 
(will there be reminded of those prodigious ad¬ 
vance* which have been witnessed 
people of these islandsin social matters, i 
intercourse, and such development* 
national and Imperial existence a» fall under the 
heads of railways, postal and telegraphic services, 
trade and industry, engineering, education, the 
newspaper Press and acionoe, together with art 
and letters. In this division of so sorrowful, 
•though proud, a retrospect, we shall briefly se©k 
to recall those leading events of the great life ancf 
glorious reign which, like land marks upon a vast 
landscape, rise more prominently to the gaze as it. 
posse* backward over that immense vista whioh 
must for ever be famous as the Victorian Era. 

It is usually said of famous historic figures whirl 
pass away from the stage of human life, that Tim* 
is necessary to do them perfect justioe, and tr 
present them in the consummated shape of theii 
immortal survival. But although in the present 
most pathetic and supreme instance, Time must 
:and will, with new details and meditations, add 
jfcreeh lustre to the glory of V ictoria, and deepen all 
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the yearnings of that bereaved Empire whioh must 
miss her presence, Time cannot make her memorjj 
•weeter, her fame more widespread, or her lofty,' 
beautiful, and faithful character better known, 
from first to lest among her loving people than it 
I is to-day. There can be, indeed, nothing novel to' 
reveal in the biography of that noble heart,' 
which, trained in purity and schooled in duty and; 
rightfulness, grew to force and faith sufficient for 
ita grand task of governing England in on© of the 
most critical of our oenturies, under the broad 
light of an exampled popular liberty, and with all; 
ita inmost pulses in unison and harmony with the- 
program of the nation. All men and women and 
children in the Empire are well aware through 
wh«t fair peace and order orchildhood, what graoej 
and meekness of maidenhood, and what steadfast! 
atndy in later years of the will and law of God, 
this queenliest of all the Queens came to our Eng¬ 
lish throne to hold the sceptre of the Edwards, of 
the Henrys, of Elizabeth, and of the Georges,! 
longer than any British Sovereign since the be¬ 
ginning of our annals. And so did she hold it 1 
that, while she established and extended by daily 
devotion, assiduity, and queenbness the four 
coolers of her vast domination, she made herself- 
the mother, as she was the Sovereign Lady, of 
bar people, bequeathing to all times to com* an 
imperishable ideal of perfect monarchy and ruling 
by a thousand subtle strokes of moral majesty, 
not less firmly or surely in tho breasts of all her 
lieges than administratively and imperially in her 
jpleadid courts and sumptuous palaces. 


th© Peers as follow*, and even addressing in¬ 
directly tho Queen hsrsolf: 

' Patrons of all the art* that humanise mankind, under 
your protection I plaoe Humanity henelf I To the mer 
ciful Sovereign of a free people I call aloud for mercy 
to th* hundreds of thousands in whose behalf half a 
million of her Christian sutera have cried aloud, that' 
cry may not have riaen In vain. But first I turn 
U eye to the Throne of ell justice, and devoutlyi 

t mtiling myself before Him who is of purer eye* than 
behold any longer such vast iniquities. I implore that 
Ithe curse over our heeds of unjust oppression be everted 
from us—that your hearts may be turned to mercy—and, 
that over all (he earth iiis will may at length be done I [ 
Ob Ang. 1, 1$S8, the pegrooe of Jamaica' 
jnctually obtained their froedon, and England 
ibegan to deserve tho proud praise that she had 
rnnsomod the African." They had lately 
launched the British Queen, on© of the fir?t 
steamers carrying goods and passengers to New i 
York, and were talking—but only talking- of -<j 
communication with ludi* by rout© of due* 
Abroad there was, for the moment, no other 
trouble* than a mutter of rebellion in Cnn.iJn i 
and the beginning of the fateful march of Bir 
John Keane into Afghanistan. At home, the 
Chartists in England and White Boys in Ireland 
,caused some ripple of civil commotion, and lord ;• 
John Russell was timidly and tranquilly con-J 
jeoiving the first idea of a Board of Education. 
-The ship Tory was leaving England with the firs' . 
[company of emigrants for New Zealand, and 
jon June 1, 1841, Melbourne in Australia, named 
j«ft«r the Queen’s Prime Minister, celebrated its 
second birthday. M. Daguerre exhibited, in! 
1838, at Paris, the earliest photograph, about 
: the moment when th© well-pleased nation 
;heard, on Oct. 16, of her Majesty’s en- . 
gagement with Prince Albert of Saxo 
Coburg. How far—how aadly far I—it is to 
look back to that day in 1839, when, as 
,the Queen record* in her journal, “ I -j 
went in. Tho room was full, but I hardly knew 
who was there. Lord Melbourne I saw, looking; 

;kindly at me, with tears in his eyes, but he was 
not near me. I then read my short declaration j 
I felt my hands shake, but I did uot make on© 
mistake. I felt more happy and thankful wlionj 
jit was over. Lord Lansdowne then rose, and, ui| 
the name of the Privy Council, asked that 4 this 
most gracious and most welcome communication 
might be printed.' I then left the room, the 
whole thing not lasting above two or throe mi¬ 
nutes. The Duke of Cambridge came into the j 
small library where I was standing and wished 
me joy." 

Joy did indeed follow—much joy, but, alasf 
how much sorrow, too 1 Twenty-two year* only 
would pass in wedded sunshine, and then after¬ 
wards was to come the long and lonely widow¬ 
hood At that hour, however, all the anguritvs 
vein bright; even Ireland was enthusiastically 
loyal, and at Bandon, in December, 1889, Daniel 
O'Connell oould thus hold forth before a cheering 
throng: 




Let ns, then, repressing the inevitable sad- 
tooss, as far aa that is possible, which must and will 
arise from each mournful but memorable retro¬ 
spect, glance back over the salient points in the 
wonderful record now closed. Like a far-spread- 


Obi If I be aot grestly mistaken. Td (ret. tn ea* day 
.-Ijuu.OUU brave tnatimen le defend Ibe life, ibe honour 
and tba person of the beloved young lady by whom 
England* Throne to now filled. (BiutUnf end pro 
traded sheer*.) Let every man in the vast and multi 
tudinous assembly stretched out before me who to loyal 
to the Queen, and would defend her to the last, h> 

- hie right hand. (The entire assembly reepondod to the 
appeal.) There aro hearts in tboac hands. I tel) you 


that if necessity required, there would b 


ing landscape, the blended vastness of the view 
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overwhelms analysis. Its boundless variety anni¬ 
hilates details. The most faithful painter of such 
to prospect can but impart partial impressions ; the 
most diligent writer about it could only generalise. 
The touching particular* of her Majesty's accession 
ore familiar to all minds—the early morning visit 
ml th* Primate and Lord Chamberlain ; the youth- 
(Ul Princess awakened suddenly, and tripping for¬ 
ward in her night robe to become Queen ; her haui 
falling upon hor shoulders, hor feet in slipper*, 
tears in her gentle eye*, but perfectly collected 
ami dignified. The Proclamation, the Royal 
message, and the prorogation of Parliament fol¬ 
lowed ; and the reign began practically when tho 
young Queen “ in a small but sweet voioe, hoard all 
over tho house," spoke these words to her Parlia¬ 
ment : 44 It will be my care to strengthen my in¬ 
stitutions, civil and ecclesiastical, by discreet im¬ 
provement, wherever improvement is required, 
and to do all in my power to compose and allay 
animosity and discord.” Dressed in a white satin 
' r»be, decorated with jewels and gold, the broad 
blue garter across her breast, and a mantle 0 r 
crimson silk velvet on her shoulders, gracious, 
youthful, and fair to view, she stood there, making 
those solemn pledges which her reign ha* so well 

_i_i 


The year 1840 witnessed the Queen’s wedding, 
ho only ornament upon the fair young brow wa* 
a wreath of orange flowers, fastened with a small 
diamond pin. Outside the festive Kingdom was 
(then, as now, brooding and brewing, the eternal 
Eastern Question, which already sorely troubled 
[Lord Palmerston and M Guizot, and at Boulogne 
(Louis Napoleon waa just about making his wild 
attempt with the tome Eagle. But, on the 
•whole, the time was one of tranquillity, and the 
deposition of the remains of the Emperor 
Napoleon, with great pomp, in the tomb of thel 
Invalid©* at Pari* seemed to mark the dose ofi 
all the warlike epoch*. 


redeemed. 


PERSONAL, NATIONAL, 
HISTORICAL. 


All that waa more than sixty years ago—so long 
•go that in that very year Mr. Disraeli pad* his 
first speech. It is noUblo, indeed, how isolated, 
facte ooming into recollection from the far dis¬ 
tances of 1837, and it* succeeding year*, help om to 
measure tho enormous social and political spaces 
that we have travelled over. On Nov. 9 of th© 
year of accession the City wa* astonished and d©. 
lighted by th© knighting of Sir Moan# Montcfiore. 
I*>rd Eldon died only two months afterwards, and 
Lord Brougham, in the Upper House, msdo just 
then what may be colled th© lint "Greater 
Britain ” speech, saying: 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


If yon will have plantation* toe 
will have ©sbjeota by Bullion* In opposite side, of the 
Btotra-if joq will n 


* to RBuaff* th* affaim of 

both hemisphere*, over aa 


It has pleased Almighty God to take to His un|f 
ending peace and to His unspeakable rewords and 
; ©onsolationa, in the fulness of hor Royal and 1m 
penal years, snd ui the finished Majesty of hei 
Sovereign sway, our noble and well-bolovo. 

Queen, who** decease has filled the Empire witl 
Immeasurable sorrow. The death of her Majesty) 
iwhich close* the story of her perfect earthly luoi 
ahu's also blie great volume of th* completol 
chronicle of hor match lows and memorable reign j 1 
In another place such expression ss is si prenml 
poeaiblo has been jjiven to^ those feybng*j>f , 


hnsiBtttca oa yowr parte be prudent or impolitic, 
wtratha- ita effect© be beneficial or detraneetal to our 
textest interest*. I will not now atop to inquire; but if 
you make op yo©r mmdi to this, at all event© it impoees 
Satyra lb. . t to fcl . naoeasity that you shall be alive, and 
■tolluaad vb ptoa t --tbe t you ahad ao» alaap and etum 
wvv—foal yon Stall not, like th© sluggard. let your bands' 
lie folded before you, a* if you were administering Ihq 
affair* of a pariah- or «v« of a kingdom n>-* *•- 


, to which and from which the po^t goea and arrives 
every day la the week. * * 


In the landscapes of life and of history, as in 
thoee of the natural world, remoteness of time 
softens down events into a kind of harmonising 
base. Peaks and prommunces which were con¬ 
spicuous at th© time of passing ; strong features of 
the view which arrested every traveller's atten¬ 
tion ; all that much waa observed, and all that wa» 
little observed, tend to melt together on the hori- 
too of th© past. Every artist know* how. with a* t , 
wash of blue, delicately diminishing in tone, he‘ 
can place on canvas in one sweep all tho mysteries 
of his far-off prospect. So it is with this reign , tbe; 
background of it blends into a mist of memory, a 
in truth, the beginning of the Victorian Age was 
notably of a distinctly quiot type at home and 
abroad. Tingaing the tender blue of that dutono^ 
still gleams tho gold of the Royal marriage, and the 
incident© of the tune seem small compared with 
those of the greater years to follow. Nay, they 
were small 1 The revenue of Great Britain for 
the year 1841 did not much exceed forty-eight] 
millions sterling, and tho great agitation for tree 
trade was hut just beginning. Mr. Gladstone,! 
at Newark, was promising tbe British larmer pro 
lection by a eliding acale, and quarrelsome folks 
were still fighting duel*. Event© began to grow 
with the growth of th* Royal household, where 
Prince* and PnnoeaMM yea* by year came: 
liko roe* bloanome. Th* Reir-A pporent, toiler 
hi* Majesty tbe King and Emperor, saw the light; 
on Nov. B, 1841, just when affair* were getting 
serious at Cobul. It waa, indeed, in the beginning 
of 1842 that Brydon arrived at Jellalabad, the 
solitary survivor of our shattered Cobul i 
and th# shadow of a darker time to come deepened) 
over England with the surrender of Ghucnee. 
Pollock and Salo set matters right for the time,j 
and the gates of Ghuznea were borne in a doubtful 
triumph back to Somnauth. The Queen and; 
Prince Albert now made their first journey to 
Scotland, and in Sindh Napiar presently gained 
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his great victory at Mooaneo, restoring the credit 


The some fervid orator was then also advocating 
the emancipation of the slave, perorating amoi 


of our arms. Parliament began to listen with; 
more and more attention to Mr. Gladstone, thr- 




a young subordinate Minister, and in 1844 
(new Royal Exchange wa© opened in tut* by 
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Qu««b. The electric telegraph wa* now just 
coming into tenUtire nan, and the capture of tha 
Quaker murderer Tawell wm due to it. On June 28, 
1845 , Sir John Franklin sailed from Shoemeaa wit h 
hie ships the Erebus end Terror, end in July 
her Majesty reviewed et Spithead her greet Fleet, 
at that date all made of wood, hloodkee and 
Ferroeeebah were fought in 1845, and with the 
next year canto the fields of Sobraon end Aliwal. 
along with the memorable motion of Sir Roboct 
Peel to repeel the Corn Laws. And let us not 
omit from the cursory glance which lingers in 
passing upon these few facte of the Queen's first 
ten years, to mention that from Boston, US., 
arrived about this time news of the beneficial 
use of ether in surgical operations, so that the 
benignant age of ameethetios had at last com¬ 
menced. It was on Nov. 12, 1847, that Simpson, 
of Edinburgh, made his famous announcement 
about his own successful use of chloroform. The 
medical revolution which followed this appears to 
our mind one of the chief glories of tha great 
reign, well reserved for tho gentle days of Victoria 
It was, indeed, the opomng of a golden doit 
behind which sat, waiting for human service, an 
angel of pity, kinder and more powerful than any 
Ar a b i an fairy suddenly revealed in her divine 
beauty and bountifulneea to any prince o« magi¬ 
cian of tbe “ Thousand and One Nights.” But 
who will not hare asked whether there is anything 
■uiywbero in human history which more sternly 
teaches that man must win every boon of N V arc 
by his own oe&selem striving, than the foot that 
this simple chemical and physiological secret of 
•hloroforra should have lurked so long in it* easy 
formula, und ©ciphered through *11 those waiting 
generations, when pain was an omnipresent tyrant 
whom science could not control, and tho operat- 
ng room a torture chamber, dreaded almost a* 
much by the6urgeonosby tho sufferer f 
Tho year 1848, which brought us the end of the 
first Kaffir War and found England generally 
quiet, was one of political storms and turmoils 
abroad. The French Monarchy fell, and the Re¬ 
public wae proclaimed at Parts. The shock of 
chnngo and clamour, as it swept over the Con¬ 
tinent, woko up again, to some extent the Char¬ 
tists here. Those were the days of the famous 
monster petition, carried on six carts to tbe Houw 
of Commons, and the Duke of Wellington had 
about that date to fortify the Bank, the Custom 
House, tho Exchange, and Post Office, while the 
citiaens of London enrolled themselves as special 
constables to the number of a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion, with Prince Louis Napoleon as one among 
them. Tbe Queen’s words spoken to her Parlia¬ 
ment on Sept. 6 contain a satisfactory picture of 
what happened in this sensible anil solid kingdom 
<luring those disturbances Her Majesty said: 

*' Amidst these Continental convulsions I have 
had the satisfaction of being able to preservo peace 
in my dominions and to maintain our domestic 
tranquillity. The strength of our institutions 
has nowhere been found wanting. I have studied 
to preserve tho people committed to my care in 
tho enjoyroont of that temperato freedom which 
they so justly value. My people, on their side, 
feel too senrihly the advantages of order and 
security to allow the promoters of pillage and 
confusion any chance of success in their wicked 
designs.” 

Men and women of even fifty years can recall 
what may be etyled the steuifast spirit of the 
•irqes when, amid nil tho political disturbances 
of the Cont inent, this country stood so resolutely 
and so firmly moderate under the Quoou’s gentle 
sway. The death of Lord Melbourne, her first, 
Prime Minister, on Nov. 24, 1818, «corns to mark 
off the earliest decade of the reign by a natural 
boundary-post. At that tame year’s end Louis 
Napoleon was proclaimed President of the French 
Republic, which he was destined soon afterwards 
tcnboliah. British troops in India were at the time 
.••<ie*ing Mooltnn- The French forces under 
Uudinot. occupied Rome, but, amid many other 
black clouds abroad, Sir Robort Peel could rtaitd 
up in Parliament, July 8,18*0. and say rejoicingly 
-.bout the repeal of tbe Corn laws, “ lou have 
established peace and happiness' on the founda¬ 
tions of 'truth and justice.’ You have rouped 
the reword of that policy. You have passed un¬ 
scathed through the stoniest trials to which the 
institutions of any nation ever were subjected. 
You stood erect amid the convulsion* of Europe. 

It was indeed port of tbe kismet, an clement in 
the high and changeless good fortune of tlieQueen, 
that before those day* of darkness and danger 
England had settled this burning quostion of 
clieap bread, and made herself the market of the 
world So did the Realm pass peacefully under 
this benign sway, through a aono of politicaf 
cyclones, another groat epoch being plainly noted, 
off by the fatal accident to Sir Robert Peel on 
June29,1850. Almost at tho same time t wo facta 
very significant of the period emergo to mind ; 
the Koh-i-noor, the famous diamond, was pre¬ 
sented to her Majesty by the F-oat Indian Com- 1 
p*ny, marking tho close of tho second Sikh war,, 
and tho d»aign was first published of Sir Joseph. 
Paxton's Palace of Glass for the grand Exhibition' 
building of 1851. That designates, as it were, a' 
natural water-shed in the geography of the reign, 
und it is pathetic indeed to remember with, what 
'high hopes of universal ponce tbe great show 
opened on May 1. The Queen consecrated the 
■•vent by tho public prayer that “ by God's) 
blessing, this undertaking may conduce 
to the welfare of my people, and to 
the common interests of tho human race, 
jby encouraging the arts of peace snd in¬ 
dustry, strengthening tho bonds of union among 
the nations of the earth, and promoting a friendly 
nnd honourable rivalry in the useful exercise of 
those faculties which have been conferred by a 
beneficent Providence for tho good and the happi¬ 
ness of mankind.” Retracing tho historical road 
me aecs at every turn of the back-rolled record 
now new and vast events were secretly preparing 
'.Homsclvos oontrary to hopo or expectation. Like 
be individuals composing it, the human race it- 
Mif marches blindfold over that flying bridge 
which wo call To-day, mysteriously suspended be- 
>» r en tho Yesterdays and the To-morrows, and 
«cthing is so sure to happen to the nations *■ 
well as to private lives u what wo have eon- 
-idored unlikely and unexpected. 

Cold had before this stage been so largely dis- 
!«ir«red in Australia that a big obelisk of glitter- 
,»ng stucco stood to represent its mass in the 
I Great Exhibition. The illuxtii in fiiilil II i I M 


phnl. the Duke of Wellington, dm3 on Sept. II, 

1852, and tho Queen wrote in her diary upon th«J 
(death of tbe great soldier of Englaud, the elo¬ 
quent and sympathetic words : 

We got off our poaies (It the Dhu Loch), and I had 
just ut down to sketch, when Uackemie returned, u; 
in* mj watch >u safe at home, and brintcinjr letters, 
amongst them there was one from Lord Derby, which 1 
,lor« open, nod alas! it contained the confirms lion of thej !VJj 
fatal news—that England's, or rather Britain's, pride, 
her glory, her hero, tbe greatest man she ever had pro-1 , ■ vl 
duccd, was no more! Sad duyI Great and irreparable 
national loss! Lord Derby enclosed a few linos from Lord 
Charles Wellesley, saying that hU dear great father had 
died on Tuesday, at three o’clock, after a few hoar- 
illness sxiil no sullering. God's will be done! Tbe day 
must have coma, The Duke Was eighty-three. It is “v 1 
well for him that he has been taken whoa still in the 
possession of his great mind, and without a long illness 
but what a loss I One cannot think of this country with¬ 
out " tho Duke "—an immortal hero I In him centred 
almost every earthly honour a subject could posses*. 

Hit position was the highest a subject ever had ; above 
party, looked up to by all, revered by the whole nation] 
the friend of the Sovereign ; and how simply be carried 
these honours! With what singleness of purpose, what | 
'straightforwardness, what oournge, were all tho motive^ 

;of his actions guided I The Crown never found, and f 
fear never will, so devoted, loyal, and faithful a subject] 

•o staunch a supporter. To ut (who also have lost now! 
so many of our valued and experienced friends) his loss 
•it irreparable, for his readiness to aid and advise, if it] 
could be of use to us, and to overcome any and every! 
difficulty, wae unoquallod. To Albert he showed I lie 
greatest kindness and his utmost confidence. Hie experi¬ 
ence and the knowledge of tho past were to great, too; h- 
was a link which connected us with bygone limes, with 
the last century. Not on eye will be dry in the whole 
country. 

‘ Tho funeral of the Duke was made, as all know, 
a memorable day, and might almost be said, in 
closing one vast epoch of war, to have opened) 
Another, beginning with the Rtisso-Turkish con-j 
flict which was approaching. On Sept. 14, 1853,) ^ 
the fleets of England and Frauce passed toget her 
into the Bosphorus, at tho Sultan’s request. On 
'Nov. 1 tho Tsar declarer! war upon his Turkish, 
(Majesty. Sinope followed, and then the cold and' ■ 
Iterrible Crimean campaign ensued. In 1854 thri 
Guards departed (Feb. 22) for the war, the oho- : ; 
quered story of which lives still in many a miud. 

Sir Charles Napier sailed with his fleet to thej 
]Bultio, and Sebastopol became in vested. Who) 
eon forget, in connection with those costly, 
and doubtful days, the valour of th*>, 
Light Brigade, the happy origination byj 
Florence Nightingale of the modern art of! ' 
nursing, and that memorable oeremony when, 
pfter tho war, her Majesty distributed to tho 
bravest of her soldiers and sailors the first batch! 
of those Victoria trusses which havo becomo the 
blue ribbons of'bravery, the highest honour of 
the British warnorP That was on May 18. 1855, 
but Sebastopol had yet to fall, and peaon to be 
signed. Meantime with the annexation of Oudh 
by Lord Dnlhousic, tbe darkest chapter of the 
reign was commencing in India, albeit obscurely 
and indirectly. Nor w-as that trouble approach¬ 
ing singly, for at Canton the incident of thel 
loreha Arrow had arisen, from which a conflict 
was imminent between Great Britain and China. 
fThe memorable year 1837 opened very suitably, 
with storm* on land and sea, and the first w hispers 
of the great Sepoy revolt came to watchful ears at 
home along with the tale of the mysterious passing 
jof the eh upat.ties throughout the villages of the 
North-West. In the early summer the great 
Mutiny broke forth ( and the soldiers shipped for 
Persia nnd Chinn were suddenly diverted to India, 
for here again tha good fortune of the Queen dis¬ 
played itaclf. If tho Crimean War had fallen 
simultaneously with this tremendous shock to 
the rule of the East Indian Company what might 
not havo boon our Imperial embarrassments? 
Already the authority of that famous association 
of lordly merchants had b*en repeatedly sat aaida 
by the Board of Control, ami the first and second 
Afghan Wars, as well as those in the Punjab, wore 
affairs of Imperial, not of local, direction When, 
in May, 1857, the Mutiny broke out, caused by 
a rash and ignorant indifference to native reli¬ 
gious and social customs, it was plain that the 
record of the company would come to an end. 
Almost tbe firs; consequence of tho triumph 
of the British Raj was the transfer of India 
to the Crown, nnd if any one asks whether she 
has lost by that transfer, the answer must be 
“ No." It will be sufficient to mention that, while/ 
ft he Indian Revenue at the Queen’s Accession 
stood at twenty-two millions sterling, and just 
before Ihe Mutiny nt thirty-two millions, it t* 
now nearly seventy-five millions. To the annals 
of this reign India has contributed, indeed, many 
stirring nnd brilliant ohapter. The Punjab and 
Bunnnh have been added to her limits. She has 
given a now illustrious name—that of Empress— 
to the Queen ; and tho chronicle of her admini¬ 
stration by that superb Civil Service which 
"John Company" created, and the valiant 
soldier*, he left behind him, has continued full of 
tho noblest and finest achievements. We have 
fought famine with success, usurping the duties 
of Indr* and Vanma ; and we havo kept the great 
peace of India, tho Pax Britannica, while pro- 
• tecting tier people in safety and justice, main¬ 
taining the spectacle in India of a sway *o just,; 
so beneficent, so conscientious, so bold, and so 
powerful, that history contains no parallel to 
it, and probably never will. How much the 
grandeur and solemnity of tho charge 
thus added to her orb and sceptre Ha* 
weighed upon the heart and mind of her Majesty 
K well known. At a late period of her life the 
Queen took up tbe study of Hindustani, in 
which she became conversant, while, she baa 
always kept near her person—a signal mark of 
her sincere conscientiousness—Hindu and Mus¬ 
sulman attendants, tho representative* of her 
unceasing interest in her Oriental territories 
nnd people*. The grand Administrators, thu* 
set aside, wore no mere monopolist corporation, 
grasping and aggressive, as ignorant writer* have 
pretended. Ware it only for tbe splendid anil 
faithful Civil Service which that company 
founded, and for its masterly and marvellous 
Und system, it* name should never be mentioned 
without profound respect- I remember to 
hate aeen tears upon more than one veteran’* 
uheok, at the Governor’* dinner-table in Kirkoc, 
when the historic proclamation wm read esta¬ 
blishing in future the direoAGovernment of the 
Crown. Indeed, tho Great Mutiny lenninstcdj 


___.ngly untOi 

of thi* auspicious reign, in excellent result* foi 
Britain and for India. The idea of any proxi¬ 
mate disappearance of the English Raj has beer 
swept clean away from the native mind. A 
'period of amelioration and consolidation hn* 
(followed, so that the name of her Majesty i<& 
to-day honoured by the vast population* of thej. 
Peninsula with feeling* of revorence oft time" 
transceudiug all Western standard*. 


; Elsewhere the stream of events llowotl variou-ly. 
Ws may recall the attempt of Or*ini to ateaui- 
naU' tho Emperor nnd Empress of the French ,, 
the marriage of our Princess Royal with; 
•Prince Frederick William of Prussia; al 
South African Expedition ’sailing forth under 
I>r. Livingstone from Liverpool .the Agamemnon 
end Niagara, on their noble mission, starting tuj 
lay the Atlantic telegraph; Mr. Gladstone *tj 
it'orfu, cutting the Ionian Island* adrift, as Lori 
High Commissioner and then, suddenly, Urn 
[rupture between France and Austria, which led 
thine desperate battles of P«l«»tro and Mu- 
genta, conic to the mind. Later oil there were tho ■ 
‘uprise of the Volunteer Rifle Corps, with her 
Majesty’s Levee al St. James’s to receive tlu- 
,officers, tho swift remaking of Italy, comraenauu: 
with the capture of Palermo by Garibaldi, and 
ho " March of tbe Thousand.” Those bring «h»-J 
footstep# of moiuory to the suggestive date oi 
November, 1800, when Abraham Lincoln wn-.j 
•looted President of tbe United States. 


psthiiei with an occasion which unties the 


minisconoos, wbat retrospect* are not revivnu b> 
that fact alone! But none of these event*. 


befalling abroad or at borne, could over be un¬ 
connected with tho care* and responsibilities of (j 
the good Queen. Looking buck along tbe vista 
of theso ninny decades, it does not seem so much 
a thought of courtierahip os of common acknow¬ 
ledgment of (leaven's favour to recall that solemn 
passage from the Persian of Sadi, “ When th« 
Lord of tho world is pleased with the hearts of a 
people, He gives them a Sovereign wise and just .” 

The heavy cloud which was to darken the sun¬ 
shine of those earlier care-laden years was gather- 
ling at this time. Whilo the nation waa politically 
anxious about tho Mason and Slidell affair, his 
!Royal Highneas tbe Prince Consort fell sick and] 
idled, Dec. 14, 1801. From the date of that sad : 
event her Majesty withdrew for a time com-.! 
'plotely, and afterward* partially, into a solitude! 
of sorrow, which never for a moment, however., ' 
caused her to neglect her Imperial duties. Ou 
the contrary, she has steadfastly consecrated horl 
bereaved life, a* she did her happy years, to her! 
country and her Empire. Tho Duke of Argyll! 
jtruly wrote: 


It ought to be known to the people of this country 
that during all tbe years of the Queen’s affliction, aiul 
those when she has necessarily lived in much retirement.! 
the has omitted no part or portion of that public duty 
vduoh constantly concerns her as Sovereign of Ibis 
country; that on no occasion during her grief has she 
- discontinued work in those Royal labours which belong 
to her exalted position. 


How groat and experienced a politician she 
showed herself throughout every competent. 
British Ministerhas testified. She was, probably, 
khc highest living authority upon the practical! 
politics of Europe, and knew and understood oon-) 
fctitutional problems with on habitual grasp which) 
was never relaxed. It is from a Democratic source' 
that the subjoined tribute has been culled: j 


Broadly speaking, it may be fairly said by all her 
Ministers. Liberal and Conservative, that she had more 
knowledge of Ibe business of governing nations than any' (■ 

bf her Prime Ministers; more insight into the mysteries " 
and intricacies of foreign affairs than any of her Foreign 
Secretaries; as loyol and willing a subservience to tbe * 
prelated will of the nation as any Democrat in Parlia¬ 
ment ; and as keen and passionate on Imperial patriotism ' | 
as ever beat in any human breast. 

In March, 1863, the Queen again appeared in 
semi-privacy, at the marriage oi the Prince 
of Wales and Princess Alexandra of Denmark,, 
and she took part the some year in the inaugura-| 
lion of the Albert Memorial at Aberdeen, where! 
she said so touchingly to the nation, through! 

Sir George Grey; “ I could not reconcile it toj 
jmyself to remain at Balmoral while such a tri-j 
bute was being paid to his memory without; 
making an exertion to assure you per so nally of! 
the deep and hearCFelt sense I entertain of you^ 
kindness and affection, and at the same time td 

E l aim in public the unbounded reverence an<^ 
iration, the devoted love, that fills my heart 
him whose loss must throw a lasting gloom 
Over all my future life.” i * 


Protestant prince* and peoples of Germany, 

8) watchful waa she always of the passage of 

affairs, and to wise to perceiro and understand 
the fundamental reason* which bind certain 
nation* together, anti which at thi* day keep, or 
ought to keep, Germany and England natural 
friends In 1868 tbe chief event of the year wa« 
perhaps that opening of the Sue* Canal, which by 
the mere digging of a sea-ditch, revolutionise^. 
geography, remodelled European politic*, and re- 1 
built half our mercantile marine. Lord Beacon*, 
field atill, at that date, known a* Mr. DisraeliJ 
published “Lothair." In 1870 the war between 
Germany and France broke out, tbe Emperor,’ 
Louis Napoleon, leaving for (tbe field on July 28) 
Everyone knows what terrible battles followed; 
nnd how tho map and dynastic plan* of Europe 
took new shape from the immense reeultq 
8©dan and of the Revolution in Pari*< 
Tbe Queen extended generous hospitality tq 
the fugitive Emprees, who ha* ever nincn 
remained her grateful and tender fricmd, 
But the busy world went on with all eorteol 
movement*, apart from politics. The Mount 
Ccni* tunnel was opened, piercing the Alps; 
Charles Dickon* died ; Mr. Forater introduced hi* 
great bill for public education; tbe Red River 
Expedition took place ; and Gam bet t a passed out 
of Paria, in a balloon. The year 1871 was clouded 
by tb» illness of the Prince of Wales, his b*ppy 
irecorery from which affliction and the joy of the 
public and of the Queen are commemorated m thq 
well-known letter in whioh her Majesty thanked 
the nation for its affection and sympathy. Tha 
thanksgiving day was brilliant and wonderful. 
All London rejoioed. 

The year 1872 may be remembered for tbe sad 
leath, under the knife of an Andaman oonviot, 

Lord Mayo, for the interminable Tichborne oope^ 
for Mr. Lowe's ill-starred Budget, and tbe open- 
u of new publio interest in Africa through the 
lectures of Mr. Stanley, recently returned from 
meeting Livingstone in the wilderness. Next 
year brought the demise of the Emperor Louis 
'Napoleon and the beginning of the long trial of, 
the Tichborne Claimant in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. In the some year Mr. George Smith, of| 
the British Museum, on behalf of this journal, 
made those wonderful excavations at Mosul, til 
Mesopotamia, which gave to the world of 
scholars the earliest literature of Assyria. In 
1874, Sir Garnet Wolseley burned Kumesi. 
and in the year following the Pnnoe of Wales 
made hi* memorable visit to India. In 1876 her 
Majesty again opened Parliament in person, the 
topics of the Royal Speech being the revolt in 
Bosnia, the purchase by England of tbe Sue? 
Canal shares, the safe return of the Prince of 
Woles from the Blast, the slave trade, and the 
Colonies. This year, moreover, her Majesty 
opened the new London Hospital, and ac-. 
ofptod from Mr. Disraeli and Parliament her 
new title of Empress. Very soon after¬ 
wards Mr. Disraeli himself became Earl of 
Beacon&field. The year 1877 opened with thej 
brilliant ceremony of the proclamation of Queen 
as Empress at Delhi, and the novel sight was 
elsewhere seen of a Turkish Parliament sitting in; 
Constantinople. Then the fierce war broke out 
between Tuskey and Russia, the Tsar’s army 
pausing the Danube June 27, 1877. Plevna and 
the Shipka Pass ensued, and at t.hi« time, far 
away in Africa, Mr. Stanley was pursuing his 
triumphant journey down the Congo, revealing, 
to the light of day for the world and in our ser¬ 
vice the mysteries of the Dark Continent. In 1 
,1878 Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield 
brought us " peace with honour,” along with tbe 1 
Treaty of Berlin, but we had a war of our own 
with the Zulus, from which the name* of Isanii 
Iwana, Rorke’s Drift, and Dluudi tragically or 
'gloriously emerged. That Afghan war soon fol¬ 
lowed in which Lord Roberta gained much fame, 


and the close of 1878 had been darkened by the 
•loath of the good Princess Alice. On June l, 


• 879, Prince Louia Napoleon fell in an African 
jungle, killed by the Zulus. The dreadful aom- 
deut of the Tay Bridge marked very mounnfulh 
tbe close of 1879, and once again public affairs 
were important enough to induce her Majesty 
to open the Parliament of 1880 in State. The ou- 
usuai event shortly afterwards happened of 
tbo defeat of a British Army at Mai wand, 
and Mr. Gladstone, at the Lord Mayor's ban¬ 
quet, opened the difficult and dangerous subject! 
of Ireland. 


It was not, indeed, until March of 1864 that 
the Queen openly and freely reappeared in publio 
after her great bereavement. In that same year 
tne Federal war steamer Kearsag© sank the Coni 
federate cruiser Alabama off Cherbourg, and 
'General Sherman gave to President Lincoln,: 
Ms n Christmas gift, the captured oity of 
Savannah. In 1865 the cruel murder or 
President Lincoln startled the whole world, 
|snd crowned tbe ^splendii services of that 
great American with the martyr's aureole. 
(None of these events were neglected byj 
Ithe good Queen, notwithstanding her own 
sorrows. A most generous autograph letter to! 
Mrs. Lincoln by her own Royal hand was tenderly 
LI dressed, 11 From a widow to a widow." In! 
(February, 1866, her Majesty was strong enough 
,to open Parliament in peraon. A little later, 
jthe commercial panic known as “ Black Friday 'j 
swept over the city, and Mr. Gladstone suspended 
kb© Bank Charter Act. Just about this time/ 
,the Prince, afterwards Duke, of Teck married! 
jnt Kew the Princess Mary of Cambridge/ 
On the, Continent war was raging between 
Prussia and Austria, Sadowa had been: 
fought on July 2, 1866,.and even the peace of 
London was troubled *oon after by tbe Hyde) 
Park riots. In 1867 Fate brought us fresh Fenian 
troubles, connected with which was the attempt* 
assassination of the Duke of Edinburgh at Sydney | 
In IR68, on June 26, when the Luther monument 
was inaugurated at Worms, it is worth while .: 
the present juncture, to notice what prudent. 




words her Majesty uttered. Queen Victoria for? 
warded the following message to the King ot 
Prussia: " Pray express to the oommittec f ir tin 

t raction of the Luther Memorial my most hearty 
nngratulations upon the successful completion ofi 
itheir task. Protestant England cordially arm- j 


We have now come so far along the winding) 
road of retrospect that the acts and events which 
•succeeded to those thus briefly enumerated lie 
^within tbo memory of even the younger subject* 
of the great and glorious Sovereign whose record 1 
has now to be traversed with such pride and suebi 
sorrow. There can be little need, therefore, to! 

;recall at any length the tragedy in the Phcenix) 
Park ; the brief rule of Arabi in Egypt; General 
Gordon’s mission and failure at Khartoum; the 
long battlo. fought in Parliament and the con- 
' Istituencies for the safety of the Union; or even 
the brilliant and joyous Jubilee held in the' 1 
fiftieth year of the Queen's reign, when already 
the glory of the era 9eemed, humanly speaking, 
complete. With admirable energy our Sovereign • 
took her share in those celebrations. On July 2 
1887, the Queen witnessed the march past 
of 23,000 of her Volunteers; two days 
later she laid the foundation stone of the 
Imperial Institute; on the 9th sho reviewed 
her Regulars at Aldershot, 68,000 strong, with 
102 guns ; and on the 23rd of the gam* month 
she steamed in tho Royal yacht through her 
magnificent Fleet at Spithead, hoisting 135 pen¬ 
nants. Of those present at most of these superb 
functions of State seven distinguished and int*» 
besting figures have passed away—the Emperor; 
Frederick, the Grand Duke of Hesse, the Duke 
of dorenco. the Duke and Duchess of Tec 
T5uko of Edinburgh (reigning Duke of 
Coburg), and Prince Henry of Battenberg. 

One little incident of the Jubilee of 1887 * 
may be permitted to recall, for reasons special b 
this journal, and because it illustrates 
■tenderness of her Majesty towards 
youngest of her subjects. The deeoriptii 
shall b© taken from an excellent compila¬ 
tion, entitled "The Life and Timea of Queen 
jVictorio," by Mr. Robert Wilson, llo says, 
|in his second volume: "But of all the 
^'J lubilee celebration, perhaps the most charming 
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PW norel was one which * 


inHycIoTarlf' 
few weeks before Juhilee Day it occurred ta 
Sir Edward Lawson, well knowu iu connection 
with The Daily Trkijraph, that there was a fatal 
'■mission in the Jubilee programme. Elaborate! 
arrangement* had hpea tifctde to interest *U 
classes in the faativaf save one—the school- 
children of London-—the boys and girls who must 
form the men and women of the next genera¬ 
tion. Sir Edward contended that this defect 
should be remedied, and the whole town was im-j 
mediately taken with hia idea. Everybody won-j 
lared that nobody had put forward the sugges-j 
ion before, and Sir Edward Lawson soon fount 
limsolf honorary ^treasurer of the Children 
[Jubilee Fund, to which he himself was one c 
[the most prominent subscribers. Foolish effortsl 
were made to check the movement, and peopld 
were warned that it was impossible to entertain 
|3U,000 children in Hyde Park, as Sir Edward 
[Lawson had proposed, without accidents to life!* 
and limb. It was, however, in vain that b« was 
denounced as the organiser of a juvenile Jngg 
jnaut. The fund was raised with ease, and 
'chief promoter, by skilful organisation, not o 
got 27,000 children into Hyde Park from sl| 
parts of London on June 22, but sent them back 
unhurt and happy to their homes. Great ladies 
of fashion helped him to carry oat his aminge- 
jmenta. The little ones were entertained with 
he sports and shows dear to boys and girls ol 
heir age, and the Queen not only came out and 
greeted them in person, but she was receiver 
with a childish delight that touched her pro^ 
foundlv. The Princes and Princesses, anc 
many of the foreign visitors, also witnessed this 
strange but interesting incident in the Jubili 
celebrations.” 



tliat potentand abounding 
looks hack upon the sunlit picture of the wari 'V* 
ships with the Royal yacht steaming wistfully 
sod watchfully between them, or of the vists by* 
'night of tho same great Fleet lighted up. so that j 
each vessel seemed bi«lt and rigged with flame—{ 
that recurring thought, I say, of either or of both 
those matchless seascapes will hereafter fill th* 
mind with ever-renewed wonder and admiration! 
as the echo of the loud and long salutes of all those 
loyal and patriotic guns seems to come back and 
back again in reiterated thunder on the ears.” 



a porch c 

her Church, her Capital, her Colonies, and her 
people at large in humble thanks and praise tq 
Heaven for the blessings vouchsafed to the Reigi 

and to the Realm. Again I permit myself t 


.recall my individual impressions, as we wat 

the weli-beh ’ ° ‘ * v ‘ 3 " 


After a reign of such splendour and glory, 
had already lasted for half a century, there most 

f h **n been many in the Jubilee days who hoped, 
er than expected, that its record might pass 
o out-do in length, as well as achievements, 
story of all other reigns. That would bq 
implished, as all were aware, if her Majest; 

I ild happily retain her sway onto 1897 

great decade in its course has also rolled alot 
did duly bring with it the crowning peril 
he Victorian Era—the “ Queen's Day.” Those 
years were marked by many and many a 
nge and momentous development abroad and 
liome, among which, porhaps, the most not- 
> were the broadening of British Empire in 
vast continent of Africa, and the 
ieral np-growth of the Imperial Colonies, 
racterised in all of them by an ever- 
increasing spirit of attachment to the Mother 
(Country. At homo the temper of the 
^people was so firm in maintaining the integrity of 
;the United Kingdom that not even the wayward 
[brilliancy of Mr. Gladstone’s genius oould beguile 
(the wisdom of Parliament to plunge into the 
(quagmire of Home Rulo. Abroad, the admiring 
jam! envioux nations saw Canadian and Australian 
Iv • • • ’ 


.Volunteers serving in warfare under the common 
[Standard of tho British Empire, and whert 
j" Queen’s Day ” came no feature of the grand and 
Sipirit-stirring show was more striking or more 
[popular than when contingents from a score of 
[Colonial dependencies swelled the superb guard 
honour which accompanied her Majesty to the 
ps of St. Paul’s. It is needless here to revive 
le'fehiotions and the lessons of that magnificent 
ilebration, which helped, os nothing perhaps 
did before, to knit the British race into one 
itity, and which will be read about on the 
dets of time as long os this planet endures. 

But there was another element in tho mar¬ 
vellous procession, which illustrated another great 
characteristic of those ten great and fruitful years 
between Uw Jubilee and Queen’s Day. At the 
bead of that long pageant marched through the 
rejoicing streets our Bluejackets, and their 
cordial reception was a sign of the intense and 
laugmenUng conviction, borne in upon the 
national mind during that latter period of the 
Reign that the lifo of England depends upon the 
Navy of England, and that the vast and various 
problems of the immediate future will probably be 
lettlcd by Sea Power. The Queen waa not able ta 
grace by her august and beloved presence the 
proud unparalleled spectacle of her ships of war, 
assembled at Spithead to honour "Queen’s Day,” 
but there waa, surely, witnessed the culminating 
of this mighty and memorable Rule ; there 
the compendium of British Power and the 
central warrant and symbol of her Majesty's 
w«r lands and sens. I myself was 
privileged to pass and repose" through the lines of 
toe Fleet, and to watch from tho dock of the flag¬ 
ship the superb concluding review, and so may be 
(permitted here to repeat a bn of extract from my 
personal impressions then jotted down. 

Nine loaguoe of eolid and superb Sen Powir 1 
Twenty-eevuo miles of splendid sad van oil ships 
this shining water,-all under the White 
Ensign, all drawn from the Homo and Reserve 
• Fleet of tho Queen, without deranging a single 
foreign station, or pntting any heavy stress upoq 
tho resources of our dockyards I. The spectacle 
which I, in common with oountfess thousand^} 
have just witnessed on the Solent has boon mag. 

it, imposing, and nobly Imperial boy end 
*11 power of deecription I Tho simplest and least- 
nformed among tboes orodigioua crowds afloat 
-ini ashore who boiiold it must bsvo derived an 
laedaoeable pleasure, an imperishable recollection, 
from tho mere grandeur, glory, and perfect are 
rangemnnt of tho display, with all its collateral 
charma of bright sunshine, dancing wavelets, and 
happy festivo British people, proud of themwUre*. 
of their country, and of their Sovereign's sove¬ 
reignty. But those who hail any knowledge and 
insight to measure what it tignifiod, to interpret 
their own hearts and mind* the immense im- 
of this Diamond Jubilee Naval Reviow, have 
been aware throughout the absorbing day ju*t 
passed that they were participating in on* of the 
grandest event* of English history, one of tho 
highest and haughtiest—albeit, most pacific— 
demonstration* of the will and power of England 
keep her own peace, which over was or can be) 
organised. We have all seen a sight—and 
ight has been shown xJmi to the world at Ii 
rhicb represents a crowning point and a closindj 
mark in the record of our insular spirit 
'imperial self-reliance, and the recurring thought 
of thoee countless pennants of her Majest; 


loved Sovereign at the TJobr < 
[Protestant Metropolitan Cathedral. 'Twos th«o 
qnd there I wrote: “ Splendidly go by tho Scots 
Greys, the Dragoons, and the 17th Lancers; and 
"picturesque momenta these are, first while the 
Foreign Naval and Military Attaches pace 
laloug in all their hues of the rainbow, and! 
[then the noble and knightly cavalcade of th* 
Lillian Imperial Service Troops—with the Mahare- 
Ijah Sir Pertab Singh at their heed, a type of; 
[lordly Asiatic breeding; and, lastly, when—often 
a galaxy of carriages, full of Princesses and 
| Duchesses, havrolled .mo line, that striking: 
" Escort of English and Foreign Princes”—the- 
glittering bodvcruaijl of the Qheen sweeps into 
he sanded space, a crowd, a mob of Royal High¬ 
nesses, proud to be the attendants of the mighty 
British Empress, with the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Cambridge leading them. 


The Queen has come I Drawn in her chariot oi 
State by the famous cream-coloured horses, which 
foam and paw and ourvet under their doubls 
id of equine pride and heavy golden harness, 
[her Majesty halt* at the lowest step of the 
! lathed nil estrade, and the Divine Service com- 
The venerable and much-beloved Lad) 
of the Land is evidently well and well-pjgesed. 
ited opposite the Princess of Wales and tht 
incess Christian, she shields from her face th< 
•her own “ Queen’s Day sun ”—with a iargt 
■hito parasol, which would conceal her deal 
ind kindly features except that she constantly 
ints it aside to bow genially to the enthusiast!® 
.throng. She wears a robe of black brocade, 
•over which is a long black chiffon cape with white 
.i— insertions, which give the effect of a whit^ 
.figured gown, and has about it nothing sombre.) 
Her bonnet of black and white lace shows 
!Royal countenance full of satisfaction, interest, 
jand graciousness, and she refuses to be weary of 
•warmly acknowledging the boundless delight, the 
'exhaustless acclamations, of her loyal and happy 


.the so ft, 
sufficient' 
■vice, led| 




people. The Princess of Wales is in a rich and 
lovely dress of heliotrope and white, with orna¬ 
ments of pearls and diamonds, and the Princes* 
Christian is gowned in white, with crimson or- 
magenta decorations in her bonnet. While the 
sacred function proceeds the escort of Prince* 
i* drawn up in a shining band under the back of 
leen Anne’s statue, the Prince of Wales, the 
ike of Connaught, and the Duke of Cambridge 
little in advanoe of the ruck of Royal High* 
ises, Lord Roberts, mounted, on the north ad* 
the oortfege, while Lord Wolseley site iu hie 
Saddle on the southern side. Two Scotch atten¬ 
dants stand up bare-headed in the rumble. 

Royal grooms, crusted with gold lace and ins 
of servioe* all over their scarlet coats, with c 
culty keep quiet the eight great cream-coloured 
'horses which fret and champ at their blue rein* 
and gilded bits. Thesun shines out from the soft, 
cool, summer sky with a subdued but suffici* 
ilory, and the musical portion of the service, 
by Sir George Martin, in a rose-red gown, o| 
eludes with an extraordinary effect—the singing 
of the Old Hundredth in general chorus, ‘ All 
(people that on earth do dwell,' Ac. Tho simple 
Sold words roll up to. heaven with a melodious 
thunder of devout thankfulness, and all alike join 
in its majestic verses, ' For it is seemly so to do.N 
Then, at a sign from the Prince of Wales, the 
araping cream horses are allowed to have theif 
iy and go forward. With kindly bows and smiles. 
Majesty bids farewell to the actors and sperta¬ 
in this great historical scene, surely unrivalled 
in all our English history, and the brilliant escorfi 
'all in again before and behind the Stute carriage, 
•hich bears slowly sway from our eager eyes th* 
incen of this wonderful ‘ Queen’s Day,’ the 
centre, and the purpose, and the reason, and th* 
neaning of a public celebration too marrellom 
-o be described, too various and significant to be 
ixplained, too memorable and mighty in it* asso 
nations ever tc be forgotten 1 ” 

Three years and a half have passed since that 
memorable day, and in that briof space the Queen 
has known many sad bereavements and many 
hours of deep anxiety. To the arduous campaign 
on the Indian frontier there succeeded tho bril¬ 
liant campaigns of Lord Kitchener in the Soudan 
which broke the despotism of the Khalifa one 
restored to British and Egyptian control th« 
whole Valley of the Nile. This was immediately 
followed by the Faahoda incident, which brought 
England and Franco to tho brink of war, anc 
when that danger happily passed away there 
arose the storm-cloud in 8outh Africa, which J 
burst in all ita fury in October, 1899; . 
It is sad to think that the long and 
brilliant reign of a Sovereign so devoted 
to peace as was Queen Victoria should close 
in the midst of war. Yot never was our be¬ 
loved Queen more truly the mother of her people! 
than in the dark days of national humiliatioHi 
•winch followed tho reverses of Stormbejrg, Wag- 
ersfontein, and Colenao. The English people 
will neror forgot with what fortitude her Majesty 

E ra up in the hour of gloom; what a pattern she 
; to her people of confidence and resolution; v 
th what promptitude she restored tho 
iblic faith,by endorsing tho appointment off 
ird Robert* to the supremo command in , 
luth Africa, with Lord Kitchener as hit 
hief of Staff; and with what truly Royal 
implicity she came to London and showed her-; 
•If among h er p eople just . 


iCSrislmas prKenTlo tie troops, her repented 
Visits to tho sick and wounded back from th* 
int, her touching me&sagos to the nation—those 
icious tokens of sympathy endeared her to all' 
ssos of her subjects, and will remain ns an-' 
[abiding an d deeply-prised memory. But to tbq 
anxieties of Steteurhich bore so heuvily upon th*' 
sgod Queen there also came sharp and personal) 
•bereavements, and the death of her second sonj 
the Duke of 8*xe-Coburg, the loss of her soldi**! 
[grandson, Prince Christian Victor, and the pro) 
[carious health of her eldest daughter, the Em<j 
press Frederick, combined to break down hell 
'marvellous strength. 

The Quo*® is dead. Her long reign is pas* \ 
jand is a memory only, although glorious and imj 
[perishable. But while wo recall how) 
splendid she was in her state, how supreme ia 
jhor acknowledged place as the first and tnosli 
[august of crowned heads, as passionately patriotic 
[as the boldest of her statesmen, as loyal to thd 
(declared will of the nation as any democrat, w«j 
[must remember, too, what strenerth sho derive^ 
[from her piety and what power from her swoebj 
ness of soul. The Queen’s forces endured to th* j 
lend because the faith which made Victoria begi* 
{this reign upon her kuees secretly sustained th^ 
{Queen; because the fervent love of the peopled ; 
[given in exchange for her love, brought her dailjj 
Strength; and because a mighty and suhlhn* j 
(charge, involving for her nation imraens# 
blessings, and entailing for herself eternal rej 
[ward, was oemmitted by Almighty God to he* ; 
Lhosen and most competent hands, for Divine pun 
[pose and with destined ouds. Yet, most of idlJ 
knd last of all, I take humble leave to remark ami 
[to emphasise that which I have spoken upo« 
[before—the immense, the invaluable, the endure 
service which the Royal womanhood of Queen 


Victoria hae wrought throughout these wonder 


ixty years for the women of England, and thos* 
i interests which constitute their safe* 
8 to 


l, their province, and their glory—that is t< 
iy, the home, the household, the family, and all 
the pieties and purities of ordered domestic life; 
Therein lie silently enshrined the strength and 
khe safety of this ancient realm, and the secrete 
if its predominance by sea and land. Of that 
mextinguished flame, the sacred centre alike of 
i palaces and huts, of halls and cottages^ 
whose simple anthem is heard in the notes of 
“ Home, sweet home,” and whose common alta* 
is seen in the hearthstone, our good Queen consti. 
tuted herself high priestess and chief represent** 
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DEATH 


THE QUEEN. 


PEACEFUL END. 


THE BEREAVED NATION. 


[ Queen Victoria lias gone to her rest, and 
her peoplo are bereft and sorrow-stricken. 
Everyone knew that this day must come, but 
everyone hoped that it might be long delayed : 
[suddenly, like a thief in the night, it has come, 
bringing dismay to ’the millions who, some 
only from childhood to manhood, others 
also during the working years of their prime, 
•and others even to the threshold of age, have; 
grown up and lived under no other Sovereign.! 
|By three generations the Queen has been revered 
(and beloved until her gracious sovereignty had 
'come to seem a permanent condition of exist-; 
fence for her people, ^as necesdhry as the sun ini 
[the sky. The end of so long a reign would have; 
jeome with a shock on a people joined to their' 
’Queen by tho simple bond of a lifelong habit of 
[loyalty. Queen Victoria was united to her peoplei 
■by far closer tics. Those who can speak from 
^personal reaollectiou of the beginning of her 
’reign, except as a reminiscence of their child- 
Ihood, have passed away. To all the rest ouly 
ione tradition is known. Their earliest idea of); 
[the Quern, the idea they abcorbod in tho nursery, 
[the playground, the school-room, and tho work¬ 
shop, was that of a good Queen setting from the 
Throne an example of duty, loving her peoplo and 
•at ono with them, whom to lovo was as natural 
os it was right to honour her. To this genera¬ 
tion it seems strango that any other idea 
of King or Queen should havo ever existed ; 
•yet a very littlo study of historios shows 
that it was the growth of tho oarly years of 
khe Queen’s reign, and was duo in great part to; 
khe Queen's personal character. Indeod, tho 
'events of hor childhood, and porhaps of the first 
jporiod of her reign, left a doubt in hor mind! 

. jaa to tho possibility of its realisation. Her} 
•V /widowhood, with its long-sustained privacy, madi 
Ht difficult for her to know how groat a ' 


•ho had i n hor ncop le'a affections, ao that befo 




the first Jubilee she was hardly aware of tho depth' 

and the breadth of the feelings of which sho. 
was the object. Then she began to discover 1 
[that, not to the people of this country alone, 
'but also to the millions in the Colonies and 
the millions in India her' name was a symbol; 
evoking not merely the sentiment but the passion 
)of loyalty. By the knowledge of this she was 
gladdened nnd uplifted in hor later yoars, and 
after the second Jubilee she probably knew that 
hor reign, the longest known to history, was also 
the richest in honour nnd in the love of tho sub-j 
jects for their Sovereign. 

This country is plunged intd mourning the like 
of which has not been known. Many a house-♦ 
hold, indeod, was already the home of ita own! 
[sorrow, for of many a man who had crossed 
the long sea to serve Queen and country the 
tidings have been that he is never to return. 
These sorrows the Qubbn ever felt as her own. The 
message that the Quf.en herself is no more brings; 
sadness to every house and to every heart, and the 
whole nation knows that its best has been taken 
.away. This is uo local and particular grief coculiar 
to the people of these islands. Beyond th* 
Atlantic storms the Queen’s people of Canada feel 
the pang as their own; the Queen's reign is to 
.them associated with a splendid growth of 
national faith and love. Farther away acroaa the 
endless swell of the 'Paeifio a new Common¬ 
wealth is forging ita fresh fates under th* 
(Southern Cross; its, States and their Federa¬ 
tion alike are the growth of the Queen's 
reign; there the Queen’s name ia especially 
honoured and her person held in reverence.) 
Australia and New Zealand mourn the Sovereign 
Lady under whose auspices their national life 
has come into being. ■ In India the name of the 
, Queen-Empuess is associated with a nobler pur¬ 
pose of government than Akbae's and with a 
•reign that has brought peace and taught goodwill 
ito a fifth of the human race. India's million* 
know her worth, and to them the parting bring* 
indeed a day of lamentation. And whil* 
the Empire ia thus wrapped in gloom, th* 
world outside is not indifferent. For th* 
Queen has been these many years the head of the 
English-speaking race, honoured in the United 
States hardly less than by her own subjects for 
her noble life even more than for the crown which 
jit adorned. The nations of Europe also looked 
ito the Queen aa one apart. Through good and 
evil days they have seen her ever the same; 
when other Thrones were tottering hers waa 
firm, “ broad-baaed upon her people's will.’’ 
Thus to-day is the world hushed in mourning fo* 
Queen Victoria, of Sovereigns the first and best, 
by her own people truly loved and by all mankind 
[greatly honoured. 

Not for what the Queen was is there lamenta¬ 
tion, but for what she can no more be to her 
people. Let the mourning hearte be uplifted by 
the knowledge of how she won them. Others have 
shone by the straining of ambition winning to 
•its goal, or by the pomp and pageantry of 
power. She was exalted in simplicity; in mere 
duty she sat upon the Throne, doing each day the 
appointed task, content to be what she was born 
[to be, the Queen. Thus were seen in that high 
•place in natural succession the maid, the wife, 
'the widowed mother, and for the rest the 
royal faculties were so meekly borne that 
from the Throne came a pattern of true living 
that has found its copy in ten thousand homes. 
Yet ever the Queen was doing modestly with n<* 
parade her queenly work, proving herself wiser 
than the wisest of her statesmen. Now that her 
work is done we know that she has passed to an 
immortal fame. Let them that seek her monument, 
look upon the British Empire, which she leave* 
to her people to uphold and to uplift. For doe* 
not our present sorrow lay on each and all of us 
the pledge so to act and so to live that the great 
community over which the Queen reigned may, as 
far as in us lies, be more and more knit together, 
not in faith only, but in works, so that if and 
when the storms break around ns the Empire may 
stand, being founded in true hearts ? Then will 
the Queen not have lived or died in vain, who has 
once more shown how 


‘‘In our rough Island story 
The path of duty is the way to glory.” 


REST AT LAST. 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

COWES, Tcesdat, 9 r.u. 

The Great Queen is no more. At half-past six 
o'clock this evening tho grandest and noblest spiriB 
that has illumined the pages of civilisation in th^ 
Nineteenth Century was gathered to eternal rest, 
The whole world will shed tears of bitter sorrow, 
and yet those tears will be but a fitting tribute to 
the unique and noble life now ended. The Queen 
has been far more than tho Sovereign of her own 
people. She has been their mother, the sympa¬ 
thetic partner in all their joys and sorrows, ever 
ready to rejuice with them in their prosperity and. 
to mourn with them in their hours of adversity. 

Sorrows and Trials. 

Itisno secretthattheburden of sorrow has weighed! 
heavily on the heart of the beloved Quoon during 
these past eighteen months. Sore domestic bereave-! 
Jments have befallen her, nnd added to this there haa| 
| been the doep anxiety of the war in South Africa 
[and the grief with whioh she has witnessod tho, 
brave lads o! her Army come home smitten with, 
'sickness or disabled by wounds. Tho Queen's! 
health, it need nob bo disguised now, has 
been on the wane for months. Feelings 0 f 
delicate consideration for her Majosty and 
those near and dear to her dictated that 
no alarmist nows should be made public. 
Yet it waa made known to mo throe weeks ago, 
whon Karl Roberts landod at Cowes and saw the 
{Queen, that tho condition of her Majesty’s health 
gave rise to uneasiness and anxiety. Sho waa 
much troubled then with insomnia, and once 
!or twice during the night watchos medical 
aid had been called in. Still there 
• nothing to justify alarmist anticipations. A week 
.ago to-day sho took carriage exercise, and even on 
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Wednesday she wont lor a "trior”airing in a pony 
chaise. This was her last appearance out of doors. 

Unavailing Hopes. 

It was on Friday that tho public first learnt 
officially of her illnoss, and since Saturday her con¬ 
dition has boon grave. The public cannot have failed 
ito gather this from tho bulletins which have fre¬ 
quently been issued. Truo, from time to time 
they have afforded a gleam of hope, but those who 
really knew how serious was tho condition of the 
Queen did not doubt for a moment that the final dis¬ 
solution was not far off. Last night I pro- 
pared your readers for the dreaded catastrophe 
by tho news that those near to tho Queen feared 
the worst- Lowor down in this column tho tale is 
consecutively told of What has happened since. It 
has boen throughout the day a struggle with 
death—a struggle in whioh tho splondid vitality of 
her Majesty has striven for the mastery. Aided by 
the most skilled physicians and the loving 
care and assiduous nursing of those near and dear 
to her the unequal battle has been waged. There 
were times when the Queen was conscious and 
when she knew and recognised those around her, 
but for the most part she passed the day in a semi- 
comatose condition until the inevitable pnd arrived, 
and the flickering flame of life was extinguished 
at last. 

Closing Scenes. 

With thankful hearts the Queen's myriads of 
loyal and devotod subjects will learn that the 
passing away of her Majesty was painless and 
peaceful. For days past she has suffered 
no pain, and in her wakeful moments she 
lias always said, in answer to questions 
addressed to her, that she has felt quits 
comfortable. All tho members of tho Royal 
Family now at Osborne were with her at ths 
end. Tho devotedness of the German Emperor to 
her Majesty since his arrival here has boon touching 
in the extreme. Side by side with the EmperoB 
there stood by the bedside of the dying Queen the 
familiar figure of him who is known and beloved 
'by all within tho Empire as the Prince of Wales, 
and who will now assume the Crown and sceptre of 
jthe venerated Monarch who has gone to her rest. 
There were gathered also to witness the final 
scene the Princess of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Duke and Duchesi 
of York, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, Princess Christian, Princess Louisa 
Duchess of Argyll and the Duke of Argyll, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, Prince and Prin¬ 
cess Louis of Battenberg, Princess Eliza both 
of Hesse, and Princess Victoria of Schleswig. 
Holstein. The members of the household were 
also summoned to take the last look of their 
royal mistress while life yet remained to her. 
The Bishop of Winchester offered up a prayer, 
jmd soon alLBE thi« the nhxmciana in attaudjjiae 
pronounced that the fatal moment had arrived. At 
the end her Majesty was unconscious, passing 
calmly from sleep into death.* 

The Dreaded News. 

At the lodge at Prince of Wales’s Gate there 
were assembled many journalists, and to them the 
news so greatly dreaded and yet momentarily! 
anticipated was communicated by Superintendent 
Fraser, who for so many years has been 
in charge of the Queen's household police. 
Sir John M‘Neill, V.C., telephoned the 
message from Osborne House to the lodge, and in! 
tones husky with emotion Mr. Fraser announced itj 
at eight minutes past seven o'clock. “ Gentlemen," | 
he said, “ the Queen passed away at half- [ 
past six o'clock.” There was an immediate rush! 
to the East Cowes telegraph-otfice, and throughout 
Cowes itself the tidings spread like wildfire. Strong, 
tnon were moved to tears, and the people gathered 
in sad and tearful groups in the streets. They 
had expected the news, but none the less they 
Beemed almost stunned by its realisation. 

Feeling in Cowes. 

Cowes to-night is literally reeling under the 
terrible blow, and the people mourn as those 
who will not be comforted. They have loved, 
the Queen as an ever kind and benevolent 
neighbour, as one who has shared for so; 
many years in their local life that the passing] 
from among them of this great figure leaves them 
*s sheep without a shepherd. The bulletin con-, 
voyingthe fatal news, which reached the lodge after! 
Mr. Fraser had made his announcement, was in| 
these terms 

“ Osborne, 7.40 p-m. 

“ Her Majesty the Queen breathed her last at 
6.30, surrounded by her children and grand¬ 
children. 

“Jambs Reid, M.D. 

“R. Douglas Powell. M.D. 

“Thomas Barlow, M.D.” 


Future Arrangements. 

As to the arrangements of the immediate future 
there is no information obtainable at Osborne tliisj 
evening. They will probably be officially announced 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s Department in| 
London to-morrow, when in general outline,] 
at least, they will be decided on. The German! 
Emperor remains at Osborne for the present. ] 


AWAITING THE END. 

COWES, Tuesday, 6 p.m. I 
Yesterday was on the whole suuny and bright,, 
and the bulletins issued from Osborne House at in■) 
tervals reflected in some measure the character of 
the day ; but to-day the morning broke dull and 
gloomy and the news throughout has been in keepr 
ing with it. Never since it was known that 
our beloved Sovereign was in danger have 
there been so many patient waiters and watchers 
at the Prince of Wales’s Gate, never have there 
boon more callers, never more names inscribed 
in the visitors’ book. The look on every 
face bore eloquent testimony to tho terrible 
strain on loyal and loving hearts. Eyes: 
wandered almost unconsciously to the flag flut¬ 
tering at the top of the mast on the towors of 
Osborno House, as if fearing at any moment to see 
it sloVly lowered in token of irreparable loss 
Buffered by the nation, the Empire, and by humanity! 
itself. 

Midnight Vigil. 

After tho issue of the midnight bulletin, 
which only reached thoso at tho gate more than, 
half an hour later, there was a long vigil before 
me. One saw a pair-horsed carriage containing the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught drive down 
to Oslwnie Cottage and return empty, then tho 
great iron gates swung on their hinges and all 
watched anxiously for any sign of tho issue of tho 
Jong fight 'twixt lifo and death proceeding within, 
do short a distance of them. Slowly but surely the . 
liour« passed on. Slowly, too, the crowd of watchers 
thuW- a»d melted away. Anyone coming from 
thoidirccoon of Osborne House was instantly sur¬ 
rounded and eagerly questioned. The answer’ 
!u variably was that the progress mentioned in the; 


bulletin whs maintained. But towards morning, in 
those hours always fraught with danger to the siclt 
and aged, the replica were not quite so totiafne- 
tory. It was not that anything specific could l»e 
ascertained, but that the tono seemed loss hopoful. 

Failing Strength. 

Then at last it was ascertained that tho Quoon’si 
strength was not what it bad boon earlier in the 
night, and presently it was whispered that the 
members of tho Royal Family had boen summoned., 
This proved not to bo accurate at the time; but the! 
first bulletin, issued earlier than usual, at eight] 
o'clock, was as follows : 

“Tho Queen this morning shows signs of 
diminishing strength, -and her Majesty's] 
condition again assumos a more serious 
aspect. 

“James Reid, M.D. 

*• R, Dodo las Powell, M.D. 

" Thomas Barlow, M.D." 

Quickly the sad news ran through the town, and, 
at almost every corner people with drawn faces] 
were to bo seen disoussing the terms of the doctors' 
report. Soon after it was issued there was a 
moment of deep anxiety. The members of the 
Royal Family present in Osborne House were 
summoned, I am told, to the bedside, but the] 
restoratives applied proved successful and enabled! 
a naturally vigorous constitution once more to: 
repel the attack of the threatening foe. 

The Midday Bulletin. 

A telephone message to Cowes, however, had} 
almost deprived us of hope. This message con-! 
veyed the news that the Queen was sinking, and 
that her family were gathered round her, but the, 
rally was rapid, and at noon the following bulletin; 
was issued. 

“ There is no change for the worse in thei 
Queen's condition since this morning’s] 
bulletin. 

“Her Majesty has recognised several mem-] 
bers of the Royal Family that are here. 

“ Tho Queen is now asleep.” 

This also was signed by the three doctors. 11 
heard from a private source that her Majesty not; 
only recovered consciousness, but even spoke toj 
some of the members of her family, but that tho: 
interval wai brief, and she soon fell asleep. 
Meanwhile a touching incident, which proves thej 
deep affection in which the Queen was held by all] 
owning her sway, had occurred. Three Indians] 
drove up to the gates and told the police on duty 
that they wished to pay their tribute of respect and 
devotion to their Empress. They had been 
lecturing about Lidia throughout the Empire, anil) 
at the news of her illness had thrown up all en¬ 
gagements and hastened to Osborne to give some 
slight expression to the depth of their loyal feel¬ 
ings. Subsequently they had an interview with 
the Queen’s Indian Secretary. 

Slowly Sinking. 

Shortly after lunch there was again a moment: 
of terrible fear. The members of the Royal 
Family were once more summoned to the 
bedside of the august and revered Lady, but 
once more she rallied and recovered conscious¬ 
ness. She again, I hear, recognised a few of] 
those nearest and dearest to her. In the afternoon 
several members of the Royal Family walked in] 
the grounds, among them the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha and tho German Emperor, 
who was accompanied by the Prince of Wales. 
None of them, however, ever went far enough 
to be out of call ; indeed the German Emperor! 
refused to be away from the house for more] 
than a few minutes at a time. He had been 
busily engaged on affairs of State in the morning,, 
dealing with a heavy mail which was forwarded toj 
him. These facta tended to increase the anxiety 
of those waiting for news, and the evening bulletin 
was looked forward to in fear, lest it should prove 
altogether hopeless. It came earlier than usual, 
being dated four o’olock. It was short, and! 
justified all the fears that had been expressed.! 
It ran : 

“January 22nd, 4 p.m.— The Queen is slowly] 
sinking. 

“Janes Reid, M.D. 

“ R. Douglas Powell M.D. 

“ Thomas Barlow, M.D." 

Tha life of the Mother of her People was slowly 
ebbing with the light of day, and their grief grew 
with the Bhades of night. 

Duchess ok‘York's Arrival. 

The gravity of the situation was shown by the 
fact that during the day more arrivals of), 
members of the Royal Family took place. 
First came the Duke of Argyll, then an 
hour later the Duchess of York, who was 
accompanied by Priace Arthur of Connaught]' 
and Princess Victoria Patricia and Princess 
‘Margaret of Connaught. A silent yet deeply syrn-] 
pathetic crowd watched them disembark at the 
Trinity Pier and drive away at a rapid pace to 
‘Osborne House. Earlier in the day the Earl ofj 
Clarendon, the Lord Chamberlain, arrived, and 
i later on Mr. Balfour reached Cowes. 


FEELING IN THE PROVINCES. 

The following are soiqe of the reports which have 
reached us, ail testifying to the widespread grief 
which pervades the country : 

Balmoral. —The news of the death of the Queen 
on being received at Balmoral was communicated toj 
the surrounding districts by a knell from the 
Jbeil of Crathie Parish Church, which was among 
the last public places in which her Majesty! 
worshipped on tho occasion of the memorial service' 
.to her grandson, the late Prince Christian. The: 
'latest bulletins in a measure prepared her faithful 
servants, tenants, and retainers for the worst. Many,; 
however, were moved to tears when they learned 
that the Queen had |>nssed away. Almost all about 
Balmoral were born in the Queen’s service, and toi 
them her death is a personal affliction, as they] 

I regarded her more in tie light of a mistress than ai 
Monarch. As the news was communicated from; 
village to village along Deeside the church bells: 
were” tolled, and the inhabitants assembled and] 
sadly discussed the sad tidings. 

Birmingham. —All placos of amusement were 
closed, and tho flags on tho public buildings were: 
hoisted at half-mast. The Birmingham Council of 
the Evangelical Free Churches, assembled in 
jannual meeting, adjourned after passing a resolu¬ 
tion recording the unchangiug loyalty of Free 
'Churchmen to the Throne and Constitution. 

Blackburn. — The news was received at Black- 
j burn with the greatest regret, and on the fact that 
|tile Queen had passed away becoming generally 
known flags were hoisted at half-mast on public 
[buildings, churches, and plaees of business. On 
every hand there were manifestations of mourning.; 
Almost every shop in the centre of the town was 
1 immediately closed, and large crowds gathered in! 
the streets. 

Bournemouth. —Profound sorrow was expressed; 
jon all sides at Bournemouth last evening when thej 
lead intolligenoe was received. Signs of manifest] 
sorrow were exhibited on faces of hundreds 


[of eager reader*. Ono of tlio latest kindly 
acta of tho Queen was to graciously consent to 
allow tho now Hospital at Boscombe to uso tho 
prolix of Royal, a favour highly esteemed by the 
inhabitants of the borough. On receipt of tho nows 
last night the bells at churchos wore tolled. TheCor- 
poration immediately closed the Winter Gardens, 
and tho proprietors of the Thoatro Royal announced 
temporary closing of tho building owing to national 
mourning. 

Bradford.— In the absence of tho Mayor abroad! 
the town clork (Mr. F. Stevens) telegraphed to !• 
tho Prince of Wales convoying tho sonse of per-] 
'sonalloss sustained on the part of the citizens, and 
assuring his Royal Highness of their heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy anddevotiontohim and his House. At theatres 
and muaio-halls performance* at once ceased. 

Brief announcements were made by the managers, 
and the audiences, to whom tickets for other per¬ 
formance* were given, quietly loft. All ponding 
local functions of a festive character have been iude;. 
finitely ixiat.polled, and the proceedings at the 
annual dinner of tho Butchers’ Association wore 
(immediately closod. 

Canterbury.— In this city the sad nows spread 
very speedily, but to many the first intelligence 
was conveyed by the mournful knell which was 
tolled on the bell Harry, the use of which for 
this purpose is only mado on the death of membersof 
the Royal Family or of an archbishop. A. meeting 
of the Canterbury Chamber of Trade adjourned after 
reference had been made by the president to the 
nation's lass and a resolution of condolence had 
been adopted. 

Chester. —The Queen's death came as a great 
shock to the City of Chester. The telegram] 
announcing the sad intelligence reached tho Free] 
Library shortly after half-past seven, and was! 
posted in the vestibule. The building was] 
soon besieged with people eager to ascertain 
if tho report was true, and the confirmation of tho 
tidings produced a painful sensation, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that the end was expected. The cathe¬ 
dral bell tolled out the sad news to the city at large. 

The Mayor, Alderman H. T. Brown, des|iatched 
tho following telegram to Sir Arthur Bigge ; “ Tho 
Cily of Chester mourns the loss of tho departed 
Queen." At a meeting of the Chester Caledonian 
Society it was unanimously decided to abandon tho 
annual Burns dinner, nnd a message of sympathy 
was seut to the Royal Family. 

Coventry. —Coventry received the sad intel-] 
ligence with universal sorrow. The distressing] 
calamity was signalised by solemn tolling of church 
bells. The Prince of Wales, to whom a message 
of sympathy has been sent, replied returningi 
thanks. The dinner whioh the Earl of Warwick,; 
Lord Norbury, Colonel Paget Mosley, and other, 
influential gentlemen were to have attended husi 
been postponed indefinitely. 

Derby. —At Derby the bishop of the diocese 
was addressing a meeting of Church Sunday-school; 
teachers when the news arrived. He enlarged on] 
the splendid example of the Queen's devotion to! 
duty, which formed tho mainspring of her charac-1 
ter. Tho meeting then adjourned. The Queen] 
many years ago visited Derby with the Duchess ofl 
Kent, and ten years since laid the foundation-stone; 
of the Royal Infirmary. 

Douglas. —At the assembly of the Manx House] 
of Keys yesterday morning the chaplain offered at 
prayer for the recovery of the Queen. The! 
members discussed the advisability of proceeding, 
with the business before the House under the cir-j 
cuuistances, and much sorrow was expressed on] 
the receipt of the telegram that there was a change! 
for the worse in her Majesty’s condition. Ulti-j 
niately the House adjourned until noon, by which: 
time it was hoped more cheerful news would be to) 
hand. On tho House reassembling at noon Mr.; 

J. R, Cowell, in eloquent language, proposed that] ' 
the Spooker should forward the following telegram 
to tho Prince of Wales : “ The House of Keys of! 
the Isle of Man, haring met by adjournment this; 
day, has unanimously requested me to convey theirl 
profound sympathy with her Majesty the Queen,! 
your Royal Highness, and all the members of the: 
Royal Family, and they earnestly implore the. 
Almighty to extend to her His Divine favour and 
pleasure.” After passing this resolution the House; 
adjourned sine die. Lord Henniker, Lieutenant-! 
Governor of the Isle of Man, has also telegraphed! 
his condolences. The nows of the death of the! 
Queen was received in the Isle of Man with feelings| 
of intense sorrow and regret. Concerts and other; 
festivities have been postponed. Church bells^ 
throughout the island were tolled, and it has beenj 
decided to adjourn the sitting of the Legislative] 
Council fixed for to-day. The Lieutenant-Gover-; 
nor. Lord Henniker, at once telegraphed his con- 1 ] 
dolence to tho Prince of Wales. 

Dover.— There is universal sorrow here. The! 
church bells were tolled when the news became 
known. At a meeting at the Town Hall last night,] 
the Mayor moved a vote of sympathy with the) 
Royal Family, whioh was telegraphed to Osborne. 

Dublin. —Expressions of regret were general, 
and a deep feeling of sorrow seemed to pervade all 
classes. The theatres and all public places of amuse¬ 
ment were closed. St. Patrick's Cathedral bells wero 
tolled. The Lord Lieutenant is absent, but he will 
no doubt return at once in order to preside at the! 
meeting of the Privy Council, which will issue the: 
proclamation announcing that the Prince of Wale* 
becomes King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

All the Government and public offices will bo 
closed, and there will be a general wearing of 
mourning. 

Folkestone. —The news of the Queen’s death! 
was received with heartfelt sorrow in Folkestone.: 
Tlio church bells tolled dolefully, and peoplf 
whispered mournfully the news to one another] 
ns they passed. At the quarterly meeting] 
of Free Churches last evening the president' 
(Rev. J. C. Carlile) remarked that the late Queen 
had won ail hearts by her unfailing justice and 
kiuduess to Nonconformists. They hoped her 1 
mantle would descend on the Prince af Wales, to] 
whom the following meaaa&e,was. tent; “Folke¬ 
stone Federation of Nonconformist Churches beg 
to convey loyal aud heartfelt sympathy.” 

Glasgow. —The first *signdl of the death of the! 
jQueen was the drawing of blinds in newspaper! 
offices and in clubs, and the publication of the fact , 
caused feverish excitement. There was a rush 
to purchase newspapers for confirmation. The 
thoroughfares quickly becamecrowdod.and residents 
■inthesuburbshastenedtothecitytoglean news. The 
i Lord Provost, as head of the municipality, despatched 
telegrams of respectful sympathy. The news did not 
reach the theatres until the performances had com- 
nioncod. Some at <q)ce closed, but the manage¬ 
ment of others decided to oloso to-morrow night. 
Tho Royal Northern Yacht Club ball, the event! 
lof the Glasgow season, has been abandoned. 

Grimsby. —The sorrowful intelligence of the 
death of the Queen was received at Grimsby lasC 
inight with tokens of the deepest regret. The 
church hells were tolled, flags hoisted at half-mast,' 
and public entertainments immediately closed. 
Grimsby has been honoured in recent years by 
more Royal visits than usually falls to the lot of] 
places of its size. The Royal Dock was opened by 1 
her Majesty the Queen in 1854, the foundation- 
stone having been laid in 1849 by the Prince] 
Consort, whose statue is erected near the docks| 
station. 

Hull.—T he bolls of Holy Trinity and other 
churches were sot tolling, and tile Mayor de¬ 
spatched to the Prince of Wales a telegram ex¬ 
pressing the grief of the citizens. Public dinners'i 
and receptions have all been abandoned in the city, j 

Ipswich.— Tho Lord Chief Justice, in opening 
the Suffolk Assizes yesterday, said he could not 
refrain from saying a fow words with reference to 
the great sorrow that had fallen on the nation in] 
the terrible and he could not hut fear fatal illness 
of the Queen. That was not the time to say any¬ 
thing about her Majesty’s great and glorious reign. 
At the same time they must all feel most deeply 
thankful to Almighty God for having permitted the 


Queen for ao many year* to reign over this Empire, 
and also deeply thankful to her mort gracious 
Majesty herself for the patient and brave endurance 
she had shown throughout tho sixty-three years of 
her reign nnd the noble examplo of devotion to duty 1 
she had set to all her subjects. Such an examplo , 
must, ns it should, inspire everyone who waa per- "J 
milted to do any work in the name or on bohalf of}; 3 
their Sovereign with highor and better aspirationer&t 
' i endeavouring to discharge their duties faithfully.: £ 
Kingston. — The news was received in tho royal! j 5 - 
borough of Kingston-on-Thames with every; 
manifestation of the deepest sorrow. Tho bell of, 
the parish church was tolled and the flag hoisted at 
half-mast. The Royal County Theatre, where, 

Mr. Arthur Roberts and company were to 
perform, was closed and all local functions 
abandoned, including a lecture before tho Kings¬ 
ton Literary Society by Sir Wyko Bayba*. 

The Mayor, in reply to a telegram «>f sympathy 
sent earlier in tho day in the name of the 
burgesses of tho royal borough to the Prince of 
Wales, received tho following: "Osborne.—The 
Mayor of Kiugston-on-Thames.—Tho Prinee of 
Wales desires me to ask you to convey his thanks 
to tho bnrgessos of Kingston-on-Thames for their 
kind telegram of sympathy.— Grkville.” 

Liverpool.— Tho later bulletins bad fully pre¬ 
pared tho public mind for tho worst, and it was] 
therefore with little surprise that the news of] 
tlio fatal termination of the Queen's illness! 
was loarned shortly after seven o’clock.; 

Outside tho Town Hall a large crowd 
of silontly sympathetic citizens had assembled. 

An official intimation of the decease of her Majesty 
waa posted on a black draped notice-board, and tho 
Royal Standard was displayed at half mast. The 
Lord Mayor telegraphed as follows to Sir Francis 
Knollys at Marlborough House: “ Will you be 
good enough to convey the following message to his 
Majesty ? Liverpool laments the irroparable loss of a^ 
much revered and adored Queen aud most humbly] 
tenders its homage and at tho same time its deepest 
sympathy with your Majesty and all members of tho] 

Royal Fsrnily in the loss of a mothor beloved alike! 
by her family and tho wholo of her people.” 
Arrangements havo beeu made to suitably drape in. 
bluckdoth relieved with royal purple velvet and white] 
flowers the outside of the Town Hall. The prin¬ 
cipal clubs and public buildings will also be draped. 

Muffled peals were rung from the Pro-Cathedral 
and other churches and from the municipal offices, 
and on all hands thore were expressions of restrained 
but heartfelt and sincere regret. At most of the; 
theatres the evening's performance had begun, but 
they were at once stopped by the various managers: 
and the audiences silently left. It is understood- 
that the commercial exchanges will be closed to-, 
day as well as the public offices so far as public, 
exigencies will permit. 

Newport (Isle of Wight). —News of the be¬ 
loved Sovereign's death reached here just before 
seven. The flag of the Town Hall was at half-mast, j 
and at Carisbrooke Castle muffled peals were! 
sounded. The Mayor wired the town's condolence.' 
and the message was conveyed both to the Prince! 
of Wales and to Princess Henry of Battenberg os 
Governor of the Isle of Wight. The Deputy- 
Governor has arranged for a mass meeting of the 
inhabitants at Newport for Saturday to express 
condolence with the royal family. 

Portsmouth.— The news of the Queen’s death 
was received with every demonstration of sorrow 
and regret, the Queen’s personality being very 
familiar in [the great naval towu, to which 
her last State visit was to launch the Royal Arthur 
and float out the Royal Sovereign in 1891. 

It being after sunset when the sad news arrived, no; 
miuute guns were fired by either port or garrison, 
but this morning this ceremony will be per¬ 
formed, and at all Government establishments, as 
well as aboard ships, the Royal Standard will be; 
flown at half-mast. 

Reading. —The news of the death of the Queen! 
i the capital of the royal county created a pro¬ 
found sensation. The passing bells at the ohurches 
were tolled, and there were outward manifestations; 
of grief. At various meetings in the town votes 
of condolence with the Royal Family were passed, 
aud a special meeting of the Town Council is being 
convened. 

Sandringham. —The news was received with] 
profound grief at Saudringbaiu, Lynn, and the 
neighbourhood, where vivid recollections are enter¬ 
tained of her Majesty’s visit to Sandringham 
House. 

Sheerness. — Vice-Admiral Sir William R. 
Kennedy, coinmauder-in-chief at the Nore, imme¬ 
diately on receiving the sad news of tho Queen’s 
death communicated it by signal to the ships of 
war in Sheerness Harbour. Tho commander-in- 
chief also sent a copy of the telegram to Mr. 

E. W. Brightman, chairman of the Urbau District 
.Council, which was sitting in the Council-room at 
the time. The chairman made the sorrowful 
(announcement, and the members received it iu pro- 
jfound silence, aud immediately adjourned. The 
sad news has evoked universal grief, and public] 
gatherings are postponed. 

Sheffield. —The news of the death of the Queen 
was received here with every token of sorrow. The 
sad event struck a personal chord, for it is only 
some three years since her Majesty visited the city 
to open the new Towu Hall. 

Winchester. —Immediately on receiptof the news 
in Winchester the Mayor telegraphed to the Royal. 
Equerry at Osborne : “The citizens of Winchester,! 
ancient capital of England, in overwhelming grief 
desire me respectfully to offer their most 
profound sympathy with their Majesties the King 
and Queen and the Royal Family in the greatest of 
sorrow which has fallen on them, in tho immeasur¬ 
able loss whioh the world has sustained by the 
death of England’s most beloved Monarch Victoria, 1 
our late Queen and Empress, and in doing so to' 
express thei* deep and continued loyalty and 
devotion to Crown.—Mayor, Winchester.” The 
great bell of the cathedral was tolled, and crowds 
thronged the streets discussing the sad news. 

Windsor. —The snd intelligence of the death of 
her Majesty reached Windsor Castle shortly after 
9oven o’clock. Tho mournful announcement— 
though, of course, not unexpected—was received 
with the greatest sorrow by the inhabitants of 
Windsor, Eton, and the entire district, where 
her Majesty was greatly beloved by all 
classes. A passing knell was tolled by the 
Curfew Tower bell at Windsor Castle iuune-. 
diately after the reception of the distressing news. 
Another knell was also rung at Wiudsor Parish' 
Church. Crowds of residents hastened to Henry: 
the Eighth Gate on the Castle-hill at the entrance 
to the .ower ward, where tho final bulletin; 
announcing the death of the aged Sovereign had 
been posted, and the streets of the royal town were: 
till a late hour thronged with people discussing! 
the melancholy event. The Lord Chamberlain 
has ordered the State Apartments at Windsor 
Castle to be closed until further notice. Mr.] 
Walter Reavell, the Mayor, on hearing of: 
her Majesty's lameuted death, sent tho following) 
tolegram to Princess Christian, Sir Arthur Bigge, 
and Lord Edward Pelham-Clinton at Osborno 5 
“The Mayor of Windsor has received the mournful 
intelligence of tho demise of tho beloved and 
Gracious Sovereign, Queen Victoria, which has 
caused the most profound grief and anguish to him-, 
self and all the inhabitants of the royal borough,] 
who are desirous of expressing their deepest sym-' 
pathy with the Royal Family.” 

Manifestations of the deepest regret and! 
sorrow took place also at Norwich, Lincoln, ] 
Lancaster, Gloucester, Wrexham, Bedford, , 
South Shields, Walkdon, Aldershot, New¬ 
port (Mon.), _ Tonbridge, Berwick, . Guildford, 
Slough, Leamingtou, Barnsley, Newbury, St. 
Andrews, Limerick, Ixindondcrry, Stockton-ou- 
Tees, Bath, Brighton, tVlcheeter, Lynn, Blackpool, 
Spalding, and other places. 
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CANADA PROSTRATED. 

FRQ» OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

' MONTREAL. Jan. 22. 


The death of hor Majesty the Queen has;; 

E quated Canada. The comments of the Press and 
publio men are as tender as if they had been 
led forth by the death of the writer's or 
I Speaker's own mother. 

"H It is a personal affliction that the Dominion ex-f 
perioncea, and there is too much sadness for very 
many words to be spoken. 

Fugs we at half-mast everywhere, and bells are 
tolling a mournful dirge. Telegrams of con-; 

• — ‘ • ‘ ha? 



dolance have been sent to the members of the' 
Royal Family by Lord Minto, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
hud Sir Charles Tupper. 

There are movements already under way to ; 
erect statues to her Majesty’s memory, and it i 
tueen’s feirt’ ’ " * 


probable that the Queen’s birthday will bo set 
aside for all time to commemorate the Victorian 

Era. 

The Announcement in Ottawa. 


OTTAWA, Jan. 22. 

Business was practically suspended here this 
afternoon when the death of her Majesty was 
officially announced. All official and social func¬ 
tions for the immediate future have been postponed. 

The theatres are closed this evening, and the; 
[restaurants and other assembly places are deserted, 
i ^ » ‘ - - ■ .i. 


The Cabinet met as soon as the Queen’s death 
was known, and prepared a proclamation announc¬ 
ing the accession of the Prince of Wales. 


THE NEWS IN BERLIN. 

FROM OCR CORRESPONDENT. 

BERLIN, Jan. 23. * 
The views expressed by the Morning Post this 


morning were generally quoted in to-night's papers 
[as evidence that hope of the recovery of lief 
'Majesty had been abandoned in Court circles in 
(England. 

i It was nine o’clock, however, before the definite 
announcement arrived that the beloved Ruler of 


[the greatest Empire in the world had painlessly/ 
passed the borderland that divides life from death. 


Half an hour later the sad tidings were conveyed t® 
jthe public by means of extra broadsheets which 
were distributed gratis in the streets, cafes, and 
•theatres of Berlin. The fluttering strips of printed 
jpaper containing the momentous announcement! 
-e silently and reverently passed from hand ta 




hand. 

L it may be said with truth that Germany 
ympathises to-night with Great Britain in 
Tffier grief, for the people of this country 
> ’ Remember vividly the feelings with which, mors 
than ten years ago, they received the news that tha 
' (Emperor William I. had passed for ever from tha 
scene of his life’s triumphs. 

Everywhere a deep sentiment of satisfaction .• 
prevails that the reiguing Emperor was vouchsafed 
the consolation of seeing and being recognised by 
his venerable grandparent. 

The gratitude and tactful homage, too, wita 
Which the British public and Press have groeted 
the presence of his Majesty are deeply appreciated 
here, and they will contribute much, I venture ta 
think, towards promoting those bonds of sympathy 
which it is the object of the Rulers of botli 
Germany and Great Britain _ta .see established 
between the two nations. t j 

Tributes in V ashington. 

FROM OCR CORRESPONDENTS. 

I WASHINGTON, JAN. 21 

! The death of Queen Victoria has plunged Wash, 
jington into mourning. .3 

Immediately on receiving the official news 1 resi¬ 
dent M'Kinley sent a telegram of condolence to 
ithe Priuoe of Wales expressing the sympathy of 
ithe nation. ,. 

Mr. Hay likewise telegraphed his sorrow, and 
: then personally communicated to Lord Pauncefoto 
ithe grief felt by his countrymen. 

. The British, German, and Russian Embassies are 
; iin mourning and draped with crape, and all the 
'Ambassadors and Ministers have cancelled their 
engagements for the immediate future. 

The members of the Cabinet, the Senators, and 

'the members of the House of Representatives join 

in paying splendid tributes tether Majesty. 

Mr. Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Minister,, 
fittingly expresses the general sentiment. He said 
-Jto mo this afternoon: “The Queen has led an 
' ideal life, and she goes to her rest leaving a world 
j grief-stricken. She has left for future ages a, 
character that may ever be emulated, but can never 
be excelled.” 1 

Congress will adopt resolutions of sympathy for 
the British Empire, and the President will not give 

i bis regular publio reception this week. Mr. Choate 
will be instructed to place a wreath on her 
Majesty’s coffin from the American people. 

I Hi. 


I Flags on nearly all the buildings in Washington 
are nt half-mast this afternoon. 

Grief in New Y 

NEW YORK, Jan. *2. 

\ Unofficial news of the death of her Majesty woe 
received here shortly after one o’clock this after- 
Inoon, and the flag on the City Hall was imme- 
.diately lowered to half-mast. Crape 








aiateiy »u J" half-mast. " Crape is hanging, 

'from the doors of British residences, and the British 
j Consulate is draped in mourning. 

Sir Percy Sanderson is arranging a meeting of 
all the British societies in New York and neigh- 
‘bon ring cities to adopt resolutions of sympathy. 

The Trinity Church bell tolled a death 
knell to-day for the first time since tha 
death of President Garfield. Flags are at half- 
mast on many buildings, particularly in Mall- 
street. The afternoon editions of the news¬ 
papers pay heartfelt tributes to the doad Queen. 

‘ iTho Now York Tribune will say to-morrow : 

• •• Her Majesty’s reign is the most illustrious of 

i [the world’s greatest Empire. Though her life is 
/ .ended her influence will live for many genora- 
Hiona. Tha United States mourns the loss of one 
who was our kin and blood, and toward whom we 
{always had the utmost affection.” j 

Photographs of her Majesty surrounded with 
crape are boing sold in the streets, and find ready 

P urchasers. 

3YMTATHY IN CHICAGO. 

CHICAGO. Jan. 23. 

The death of Queen Victoria calls forth expres¬ 
sions of sympathy and praise from the Press and 
pulpit. Mayor Harrison says : 

CT.T **h ‘ ' 


His Majesty immediately deepafcched a message 
of condolence to Osborne. 

The sad news is not yet known to the general 
public here. Some of the newspapors have pub¬ 
lished special editions, but Vienna is so quiet after 
ton o’clock in tho evening that vory few copies 
have been sold. 


SOVEREIGN’S PROCLAMATION. 


One of the earliest ceremonial acts after the 
demise of the Monarch *is the proclamation of 
the new Sovereign which is appointed by the 
Brivy Council after the meeting of that body at 
which the Monarch snbscribes the statutory 
oaths. A reference to the files of tha 
Morning Post of 1837 shows that our 
late Queen was thus proclaimed at ten o’clock on 
the morning of June 21. On her arrival at St. 
James's Palace from Keoeington she appeared at 
the window of the Presence Chamber, whereon 
Garter King-at-Arma, accompanied by the Earl 
Marshal of England, the Duke of Norfolk, read the 
official document which announced the demise of 
King William IV. and the consequent accession of 
Queen Alexandrine Victoria I., “ to whom wo 
acknowledge all faith ^nd constant obedience, with 
all humble and hearty affection, beseeching Qod, 
by Whom Kings and Queens do reign, to bless the 
Royal Princess Alexandrine Victoria with long and 
happy years to reign." Then the band played 
the National Anthem, and guns were fired. 
Immediately a procession was formed consisting of 
officials of the College of Heralds, escorted by 
Horae Guards, to Charing-cross, where, opposite 
{Northumberland Bouse—now the entrance to 
Northumberland - avenue — the Heralds pro¬ 
claimed her Majesty Queen Victoria. Thence 
the cavalcade proceeded to Temple-bar, and 
Rouge Croix, Pursuivant-at-Arms, knocked 
the gates demanding admission. The 
Marshal from the other side asked, 1 
comes here?" and the Herald replied : “The , 
Qfficer - at - Arms, who demands entrance to 
ithe City of London to proclaim her Royal 
Majesty Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom." 
Thus was Rouge Croix admitted and con¬ 
ducted to the Lord Mayor, who gave orders 
that the rest of the procession be allowed to 
enter. Then the Civic Fathers, with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Guilds, joined the Heralds’ band, 
and onoe more was the proclamation read at 
Cie end of Chancery-lane. Along Fleet-9treet, 
up Ludgate-hill, through St. Paul’s-churchy&rd, 
end Cheapside they wended their way till they 
came to the end of Wood-street, and here again was 
the ceremony performed, the final proclamation 
being made opposite the Royal Exchange. 

This with some variations—for Charing-cross 
bas muoh altered since 1837, and Temple-bar no 
longer stands at the entrance to the City—will he 
the programme to be followed now ; but until the 
pleasure of the Sovereign is declared no arrange^ 
menu can be made. 


iced at 
6 City'. 
“ Who 






Her influence for the betterment of the 

world ha* barn one of the moat striking fact* of the 
century just closed. Tho world could bolter have spared 
any othor Ruler than tho one whom death hat jus* 
stricken.” __ 


Message to the City. 

Mr. Sheriff Lawrence received the followjnu 
telegram from one of the leading, citm n ia of Now 
fork at 7.90 last nisbt: “OM Trinity's betls are 
tolling aa a token of our universal sorrow. ’ To 
this m eewt go Mr. Sheriff Lawrence replied a* 
follows : “ I have shown yottr mesaago to the Lord 
Mayor, who desires me to say how touched w« all 
are by *o spontaneous a mark of sympathy from 
your fellow-citizen* in New York. Old Triuity’s 
bells never toiled for a nobler Christian than our 
lamented and beloved Queen." 




THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 



ntOM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 

VIENNA, Jan. 22. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph was greatly 
affected by tho receipt of the news of Queen 
Victoria's death. 


Our Queen, the Ruler of the Nineteenth 
Century—for it belonged to her—has passed away. 
^The great Victorian Era ig closed. Tho Empire is 
bereft, and on this day of sorrow we cannot at; 
bnee express the cry of grief that will encompass' 
the seas and bring from all quarters of the globe 
the message of sympathy ip our loss and of love 
and admiration for fhe great Lady we mourn. The: 
Mother of her People, the sympathetic Friend 
in every home where pain and affliction made 
their entrance, she was simply adored by all, high 
Lnd low, for the true kindliness of her womanly 
pat u re. 

The greater the Minister the more he was 
[competent to admire' the 'justice and capacity 
Q of Queen Victoria’s marvellous brain. Lord 


. Lansdowne, the grandfather of the present Peer, 
in his latest years looked back to the tender girl 
so full of childish dignity, surrounded by men of 
ripe experience who undertook to open her mind 
and to educate her in Statesmanship. How fully 
she realised their hope we well know. Her happy 
marriage with the illustrious Prince Albert 
brought to the Throne many more years of 
wise counsel. But the picture remains of tho 
Child-Queen receiving a sceptre which has 
since welded a vast Empire, and controlled to!/ 
a large extent the destinies of Europe, and in! 
this relation it is known to many that the more 
'brilliant and experienced the Foreign Ambassador 
the mere ho. appreciated. the exquisite uct and 
patriotic feeling which guided her Majesty m her 
^relations with Foreign Powers. 

• One great distinctive feature marked the Queen's 
Slife—Religion. Her faith was drawn from the- 
[Fountain Head, and was, like His life, as clear to- 
ia simple fisherman of Galilee as to Paul of Tarsus., .' 
[Herself the appointed Head, she favoured nor 
/thigh nor low. She Was as willing to listen to the; 
■Scottish pastor as to the English divine—seeking 
[from their teaching only the true path of imitation' 
of Divine Life—the love of our brother and the'. 
[faithful observance of duty. Devout, yet tolerant, 
[she set an example of Christian wisdom. 

Wo havo said that thp past century belonged to 
jher. That is so, for its beginning was occupied 
with tho fall of Napoleon and the conse¬ 
quent reconstruction of affairs after the Treaty 
of Vienna. It seemed when the Girl-Queen; 
ascended the Throne as if a tranquil time for! 
Europe might follow—though the seething of 
political discontent was everywhere apparent. 
With happy instinct her pilot statesmen guided 
j!\- the vessel of the State through the stress of" 
that time which marked the Revolution of 1848. 
The Repeal of the Corn Laws, accomplished at a 
time when the great network of railway enterprise 
began, the discoveries of gold in Australia, the in¬ 
vention of the telegraph, all combined to make 
tho work of the illustrious Prince Consort in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 not only a high-water 
(mark of national prosperity but a promise of 
universal peace. This was not to be, for a few 
jyeara later occurred tho only European war in 
;which the England of Victoria has been engaged. 
Our old foe France was in this our ally, and we 
;may fondly hope that the new century will never 
witness any conflict between us, nor with our!' 
•.opponent of 1854. 

In 1SC0 the great misfortune of the Queen; 
[occurred in tho loss of her ever-lamented Husband.. 
She had known the value of his advice and loving 
care, and naturally it seemed to her as if lifo 
itself had disappeared in his grave. But the 
devout sense of duty prevailed, and tho high 
courage of her race persuaded tho Queen to 
task. 


continue assiduously her appointed ti 

_ 


In this she was encouraged not only by her deep 
love for hor children und their horitage, but by 
the devoted loyalty of .her subjects and tho 
proofs which they gave of maintaining all the 
high characteristics of tho race. 

The nation in every year improved in welfare 
and happiness, wonders on wonders succeeded in 
every department of science. The great cables 
unleashed the wo^il. The big ships multiplied,; 
and the Queen’s realms, separated by oceans, 
now seem spacod only by narrow seas : a 
voyage to India or Australia, which meant months 
«t her Accession, is now measured by weeks. 
And the effort which it caused us to send a small 
Army to Spain or the Low Countries is now over¬ 
passed by our expedition of two hundred thousand 
'over seven thousand miles of sea. 

But this very task has cost us great anxiety, 
and to none more acutely than to the Gracious 
[Sovereign whom we shall ever mourn. After 
all the vicissitudes of her reign, the enormous 
'balance being on the prosperous side, it was in¬ 
deed a heavy tax to support, as she bravely sup¬ 
ported, the difficulties of the South African War.? 
[To this were added bereavement after bereave¬ 
ment and the cruel anxiety regarding the Empress 
(Frederic. No wonder if the strain at last proved 
more than the .frame at her venerable age could 
ibear, and the end has come. Her domestic life 
was perfect, and Englishwomen should remember 
it and teach tlieir children for ages to come that 
a perfect woman is the union of a strong intellect 
in the simple^ and truest sense of the word 
with the fulfilment of the duties of home. This 
was the passion of her life, and went to make 
Ithe Queen’s nature what it was, vibrating with 
universal love and charity. 

And this same disposition explains her love of 
iNature and its beauties, and the deep hold that 
Scotland had ever on her affection. She delighted 
in the austerity of Lochnagar as in the vernal 
grace of Killarney, and we may be sure that her 
mind’s eye sought the tropical scenes—so precious to 
her for the allegiance, as romantic as real, of her far 
distant subjects. How often, too, imagination must 
have carried her across oceans to the forests, rivers, 
and lakes of Canada, or to the teeming harbours of 
ithe Australian Commonwealth and New Zealand, 
'and she must proudly have thought of the 
glorious loyalty of which they gave proof when 
:their sons contributed forces vital to the recent: 
war, when their sympathy came home to cheer 
their Queen. 

Wept at Osborne and Windsor and on Deeside 
and throughout her Kingdoms and Empire, mourned! 
by all the world, never did the departure of one 
soul cause such deep feelings of pain to so many 
hearts. _ 


DIRGE. 


WRITTEN BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 


And changed is this old world, as tho’ some sea 
Lifting above hoar cliffs a threatening head, 
.Submerged an immemorial history, 

Bariug unvoyaged worlds for men to tread. 


Meseems that very life is changed ; we are 

As mariners who long have shaped their course 
;By one immutable and constant star 

That shone thro’ calm and tempest's driving force— 
-And suddenly, while other stars remain. 

Goes out, and changes the familiar spheres, 
[Wildering the long-habituated brain, 

Blinding the long-accustomed eyes with tears. 

O Lamentation ! have the reons known 

An hour that brought so wide a flood of tears, 
When all so vacant stood an Empire’s Throne, 

| When all so dark began a hundred years ? 
jO Lamentation ! when was Queen who drew 
So near unto so many hearts, whose life 
(Sweetened so many Kingdoms, or who threw 
So wide a sympathy o’er pain and strife t 
O Lamentation ! when was heart that beat 
So truly that in all the separate zones 
Life contemplating that grew pure and sweet 
And Duty came to be the Lord of Thrones? 

O lamentation ! when from this our bourne 
Rose up unto the firmament above. 

So deep and bitter cry of them that mourn 
So deep a longing after vanished love 1 
Sleep, O sublime and hallowed Queen, thy hands 
: Folded for ever on thy quiet breast ; 

[England that thou didst love for ever stands 
i Guarding in tears tby consecrated rest. 

[Sleep, Mother of thy People, sleep ; thy sway 
I Endureth with the Empire thou hast knit. 

Thy glory shall go with us on our way. 

At all our councils shall thy spirit sit. 

For ever thou shalt reign ; above our hosts 
, For ever shall thy glorious standard wave, 

And there shall be no shriue within our coasts 
bo blest as the Great Queen of England’s juare. 


STORY OF HER MAJESTY’S LIFE 







Now doth a darkness wrap the earth, a sob 
Breaks from humanity and cleaves the night, 

A chord in England’s heart has ceased to throb, 
Death’s hand has passed between us and the light; 




VICTORIA wan the only child of Edward, Duke 
J' (jof Kent and Strathearn (fourth son of Kim 
George IU.), by hfs marriage with tha Princess 
(Victoria, daughter of his Serene Highness Fronois, 
Duke of Saxc-Coburg-Saalfeld, and widow of his, . 
Serene 11 ighnessCharles Ixiuia, Prince of Leiningeu., 
She was born at Kensington Palace on the 24 th oil jj 
May, 1819. The marriage of the Princess Charlotte 
(only child of George, Prince Regent) with Prince Leo 
pold of Belgium was followed in 1817 byherlamented 
death, which left the Throne without an heir, and 
marriages of hi* younger brothers were 
luuitened on by the Prince Regent as a matter ofi ■ 
public duty. In accprdaqco with his etrong 
wishes, and those of the Nation also, tho 
Dukes of Clarence, Kent, and Cambridge 
lost no time in seeking for wivea among 
the daughters of the various German Principalities, 
jthe law of succession to the Throne practically 
limiting thoir choice to Protestant Courts. The 
gEjDuko of Kent, who had held one or two Military 
[commands abroad, was then in middle life ; but, 
lowing to his generosity and to various losses, he 
anything but rich. He was living in privacy' 
North Germany when ho first met tho 
[widowed sister of his cousin, Prince Leopold, tho 
m alrcmi y stated, became his wife in 


(18X8, and in the following year tho mother of the 

'future Queen of England. They were married, 
firstly, at Coburg and afe* week* later at Kew, 
when Parliament settled’ on tho Duke of Kent 
an annuity of £6,000, with a provision that it, 
'should be continued to the Duchosa in the event 
of his death. For a few months after their, 
marriage the Duke and the Duchess continued to 
livo in retirement at Amorbaoh ; but when it, 
became certain that the Duchess was likely to 
[gratify the hopee of the English people they* 

!returned to these shore*, a month or two before 
the birth of their firet, and, as it proved, their onlyj 
[child. It may be intereating to record the fact 
that a German lady doctor, named Charlotte 
Siebold, presided over the confinement oul 
which bo much depended It was observed 
at the time, and it was hailed a* a happy 
omen, that the infant Princess was born 
on the same day which eighty-one years before 
had given birth to her grandfather, though, by 
tho change from the Old to the New Style, thd 
anniversary was transferred to the 4th of June. 

The Battism or Princess Victoria. 

The baptism of the Royal infant must 
have been a splendid ceremony, though it was 
not celebrated publicly in a Church nor in 
[St. George's Chapel at Windsor. Tho superb gold 
font, used only fer such Royal occasion*. was 
brought specially from the Tower, and the Grand 
Salon waa hung around with curtain# of crimson 
velvet from the Chapel Royal at St. Jamoa’s Palace. 
The ceremony waa performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Manners Sutton ; and tho baptismal 
name given was Alexandria Victoria. The 
.reason of the cbotoe of these two names is thus 
explained by tho Hon. Amelia Murray in her 
1“ Recollections " : “It was believed that the Duke 
Pf Kent wished to name hi* child Elizabeth, that 
being a popular name with the English people 
But the Prince Regent, who was not kind to his 
brothers, gave notice that he should stand in person 
os one godfathor, and that the Emperor of Russia, 
o be another. At the baptism, when asked 



by the Archbishop of Canterbury to name the 
infant, the Prince Regent gave only the name of 
'• Alexandrina ;' but the Duke requested that one 
other name might be added. ‘ Give her her 
mother’*, also, then; but,’ he added, ‘it can-, 
not precede that of the Emperor.’” Charles 
'Greville tolls us, in hie “ Memoir* *nd Cor¬ 
respondence," that George IV. wished thq,' 
young Princess to be christened Georgian* ; and it 
is to be feared that he was not very well pleased at 
finding that he could not have his own way in the 
matter. The sponsors were the Prince Regent, 
the Emperor Alexander (represented by the Duke 
" jof York), the Dowager Queen of Wurtemberg 
(represented by tho Princess Augusta), and tho, 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg (represented by the 
Duchess of Gloucester). The ceremony was followed 
in the evening by a grand dinner at the Palace, at 
which the Prince Regent and nearly all the 
Members of the Royal Family were present. The! 
baptism was duly registered in the books of the 
Chapel Royal by the Bishop of London (Dr j 
Howley) and signed by the Prince Regent and 
other Royal witnesses. On the following Sunday 
the Duchess of Kent wa* publicly “ohurehed ” iri 
the Parish Church of Kensington by Dr. Fisher* 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

Early Childhood or the Princess. 

During the Summer the Duke and Duchess, 
iwith their infant child, were often to be seen 
[walking in Kensington Gardens, and early in 
August the young Princess, as the Court Newsman 
informed the world, was “ successfully vaccinated." 

It may be added that the Princess cut her first| 
tooth when six months old, and was weaned at the 
beginning of December. The Autumn of 1819 wa* 
'chilly, and oold fogs set in somewhat early : it was. 
mceordingly resolved that the Duke and Duchess and 
ithePrincossshouldspendth# Winter in a more genial 
[climate, and accordingly on Christinas Eve, after aj 
journey of three days, broken by one night passed 
at the Palace at Salisbury and another spent at an 
inn at Tlminster, in Somerset, the Royal Party; 
reached Woodbroek Cottage—General BaynesV; 
villa in the outskirts of Sidmouth. Before the end 
Jof the following month the Duke died of a 
[chill he had contracted, and almost at the 
same time King George HI. died. The , 
two Royal funerals were performed in St. George's: 
Chapel, Windsor. The widowed Duchess and her 
cliiln returned to Kensington with ne loss of rime, 
spending another night at Salisbury on their way 
As a proof of the deep religions feelings of the 
[parent thus suddenly snatched away, we may be 
pardoned for quoting here, from the “ Life 
vf the Duke of Kent,” published many 
years ago, the following anecdote related by 
& clergyman who was often privileged by ad¬ 
mission into his presence: “Two or three even¬ 
ings previous to his visit to Sidmouth I was at 
Kensington Palace, and, on my rising to take 
jeare, the Duke intimated his wish that I should 
see the infant Priiicess in her crib, adding, * A* it 
may be some timo before wa meet again, I should 
like you to see the child and give her your 
blessing.’ The Duko preceded me into the little 
Princess's room, and on my closing a short prayer 
that as she grew in years she might grew in 
grace, and favour both with God and man, nothing 
could exceed the fervour and feeling with which he 
responded in an emphatic ‘ Amen.’ Then with no 
slight emotion ho continued, ‘Don't pray simply' 

f lint hers may be a brilliant career, and exempt 
rom those trials and struggles which have pursued 
her father ; but pray that God’s blessing may rest 
on her, that it may overshadow hor, and that in' 
all her coming years she may bo guided and 
guarded by God.' That prayer waa offered." 

An Early Portrait. 

Even when quite an infant, the Prinoess showed 
marked signs of intelligence, aud we are told! 
Ibv Miss innes, the writer of “An Anecdotal 
Memoir of the Queen,” published on her / 

Sion, that if she were presented with a 
toy she never foTgot to recognise the 
[when she next saw him. In the 
work she is thus described : “ She was at thi* 
period a beautiful child, hearing a very strong, 
[resemblance to her father, and indeed to the Royal 
Family generally. Though small and delicately 
(formed, she was very fat, and might bo called a 
remarkably fine child for her age i her eyes worn 
[largo and blue, her complexion extremely fair, * 

[a rosy colour, expressive of high health, and 
curled lips, continually parted, showed her ei 
pretty white tooth. She was forward in 
speooh, very lively, and apparently of a gentle, 

!happy temper. Occasionally a sweet and merry, 
smile animated her intelligent countenance. She 
was dressed in white cambric pelisse neatly frilled, 
at tho bottom. :md a large straw bonnet, trimmed: 
with black ribbons. Wo wore informed by horl . 
nurse thnt she did not yet run alono. Indeed she? 
was not onriroly short-coated until more than n 
year old ; doubtless in order to prevent hor from 
being placed upon her feet too early.” It is said! 
that before sho was two years old she recognised) 
with childish glee » marble bust of hor father, ; 
that on one oreastan. when the Duko of York c* 
to seo her mother *ho ran up to him. thinking I 
he waa her own lost parent come back. The D 
of York, a* might be Mpscted, was much t 
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, * *-—•'*••**» rad premised to be a father to 

promise he wna not detained to fulfil, 
for Ma death followed eoon after. Many of 
t ”* IJ v Wtore at Kensington who eaw the 

w ® V* toW * perce'vod. or fancied that they 
l^oast ed j n her, a strong likeness to the Prince** 
'.harlotte ; and on this account they transferred 
their affection* all the mbre rredily to the new 
fair-haird daughter of the Isle.” On her necond 
oi.thday the 1’nncpM, “ wearing a plain black *a»h 
orar her simple white dre**,’’ received the formal 
v»«* *nd congratulations of her relatives ; and 
“ her largo blue eyes, her beautiful bloom, and her 
lair complexion," we are told by Mi** Inn**, 
‘ made her already a model of infantine beauty.” 
llous Lira at Kknwnoton. 

William Wilberforoe, in ene of hi* letters te his 
friond, Hannah Mere, about this time gives 
the following picture of the interior of Kensington 
Palace : " In consequence of a very civil message 
from the Ditches* ot theKent, I waited on her this 
morning. She received me with her fine animated 
>;hild on the floor by her side with its playthings, 
d which I soon became euo. . . . She apolo¬ 
gised for not speaking English well enough to talk 
it; but intimated a hope that she might spook it 
better and longer with me at some future time." 
In 1820 there was born to the Duke of Clarence 
i% daughter, who stood between the Princess 
Victoria and the Throno; and, as it was 
fuite possible, and then seemed probable, 
■ hat other children would then be born to 
rhe Royal pair, who afterwards became King 
William IV. and Queen Adolaide, the childhoou 
of the Princess was spent in retirement; indeed, 
it may almest be said, in seclusion. At that period 
the prospect of her Accession to tho Crown was a 
somewhat remote one, and her mother acted wisely 
in keeping out of her sight the high dostiay which 
might or might not be one day hors. By this oon 
duct and by the simple discharge of the duties of 
her station, the widowed Duchess, now the sole 
guardian of her daughter, gained the confidence and 
osteem of tho Nation. 


Incidents or Childhood. 

Tho Princess had as her nurse a Mrs. Brock, whom 
she always called “ dear Boppy.” In the Summer 

lilt 1 ftl}*} itl) WAS ill,, ik.a.i ,1m P.ii. 


of 1822, when she was just three, the Prin¬ 
cess hod a narrow escape from an accident which 
happened to her pony carriage, being saved from 
harm by the presence of mind of a soldier John 
Molony or Malony. Tho only other incident in 
her uneventful childhoed is the fact that on her 
fourth birthday she was taken to Gailton House 
and brought to the table at dessert time at one of 
the State banquets of tho King, who had not 
seen her since she was a year eld. On this 
occasion his Majesty presented his niece 
with a miniature of himself set in diamond*. 
Soon after this it was thought desirable by the King 
that the Nation shoald make a provision for the 
education of the Princess, whom the death of the 
second daughter of the Duke and Duchess of, 
Clarence brought one step nearer to tho Throne. 
Accordingly the turn of £6,0)0 a year was 
voted for her maintenance, and in both Houses 
of Parliament tho Duchess was mentioned in 
terms of high commendation on account of the 
care and devotion she had shown in bringing up 
her children. The Premier, Lord Liverpool, said 
that he had enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
observing the conduct of the Duchess, which had 
been “ unexampled for propriety, domestic affec¬ 
tion, and moral purity.” On her seventh birthday 
the Princess was entertained at a f&te at Claremont 
by her uncle Leopold, where she was presented 
with a pair of Highland ponies by Lady Huntly, 
afterwards Duchess of Gordon. There is a portait, 
now very rare, of the Princess driving out in this 
Liliputian equipage. It was drawn on stone by 
Doyle and published by Dickenson, of Bond-street. 

The Education or the Princess. 

Already her education had been commenced 
under the superintendence of the Rev. George: 
Davys, afterwards Dean ef Chester and Bishop of 
Peterborough. Miss Lehr.on, having completed 
the education of her elder half-sister Feodors, was 

J resently installed aa her governess. The 
'rincees had instruction in music from Mr. ,T. B. 
Sale, and in dancing from Madame Bourdin ; 
while Mr. Stewart, from Westminster School, was 
engaged to give her lessons in writing. That his 
Royal pupil profited by Mr. Stewart’s tuition 
will be clear to everybody who has seen Queen 
Victoria's autograph signature, not merely at the 
time of her Accession to the Throne, but even 
to a very advanced period of her life. At 
nine years old the Princess was allowed to witness 
u Drawing Room, at which it so happened 
that the young Queen of Portugal also was present. 
Soon after she danced for the first time at a juvenilo 
ball given in her honour by the King. On this 
occasion the Court Newsman records the names of 
her partners. These were the young Lord Fitzalan, 
afterwards Duke of Norfolk, Prince William of 
Saxe-Weimar, Prince Esterhazy, and the sons— 
probably the eldest sons—of Lord De La Warr and 
Lord Jersey. Up to this time her life had been 
almost wholly spent within sight of the ball of St. 
Paul’s; but when the death of the Duke of York 
had made her the next Heiress Presumptive to 
the Throne it was thought right by her mothor 
and her uncles that ehe should see something 
of the country over which she would probably' 
be called to rule. Accordingly, she and her 
mother spent the Autumn months at Ramsgate, 
Broadstairs, and St. Leonards-on-Sea, or at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. Part of the Summer and Autumn 
of 1833 was passed by them at Norris Castle, in the 
Isle of Wight, not far from Cowes and Osborne. 


Isle of Wight, not far from Uowes ana usDorne. 
From the Isle of Wight they made excursions to 
Cari8brooke, Southampton, and Portsmouth, and a 
yachting voyage to the coaata of Dorset and 
Devon. They visited Swanage, Weymouth, Port¬ 
land, Lyme Regis, Exeter, Torquay, Plymouth, 
and Devonport, and extended their trip up to the 
Eddy stone Lighthouse. It was in these yachting 
voyages that she contracted that leve for the son 
which never failed her, and which led her, when 
she visited Scotland in her early married life, to 
make the journey bv water and not by land. 
It should be mentioned that at Plymouth the 
Princess for a second time had n narrow escape 
of her life, her yacht having come into collision 
with another vessel, with the result that one of tho 
mile of the latter fell on the deck where she was 
standing. But a sailor ran forward, caught her in 
his arms, and so saved the hope of England. 

Destiny mad* Clear. 

It is said, on what we believe to be good authority, 
that almost up to the time when ehe left the school¬ 
room the young Princess had no very definite idea 
of the extreme proximity in which she stood 
to the Crown, and that it was only in the 
course of her lessons in English history that 
her governess, after consulting Dr. Davys. 
found herself compelled to enlighten her. 
After the death of George IV. and the Accession 
of King William IV. the retirement of her prlhood 
gradually passed away, and the young Princess 
came more and more to bask in the sunshine of 
life. That she was net present at the Coronation 
of her unele in 1830 is accounted for by the fact 
that, she was living with her mother in the Jsle 
of Wight. At that time the Isle of Wight was 
practically almost as far off as the South ef France 
is now. However, she was present at the first 
roview held in Hyde-park by tha new King, at the 
first Chapter of the Order of the Garter held 
by him, at the first Drawing Room of the new 
Reign, and at the meeting of I arliament 
in 1831. In the same year she visited with hor 
mother the pantomime at Covent Garden—her first 
theatrical attendance. In July, 1834, the Princess 
was confirmed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. Howloy) in the Chapel Royal at St. James a, 
and on tho Sunday following she received her tint 
Communion in the Private Chapel of Kensington 
Palace. 

New Home. 

On his acceptance of the Crown of Belgium 


Prince Leopold gavo np Claremont, which fHa 
became for a time the principal home of the 
Duohmm and hor daughter. With the latter, a* she 
tells us more than once in herpublished "Journals,” 
Claremont was the most beloved of all the homes 
of her earlier day*. Here, »» » giri, she could 
throw eff pomp and Slate and run wild about 
garden* and shrubberies and here, as we know, 
she first learned to sketch from Nature. In recog¬ 
nition of her having to keep up Claremont, tin* 
Duohesa had voted to her by Parliament another 
£10,000 a yoar, in addition to tho £6,00(1 aho hnd 
enjoyed ever since her marriage. Her Majosty in. 
her early day* was an accomplished horaowomnn a . 
and it was whilo living at Claremont that she took 
lessons in riding from the cclobrated M. Fozard. 
German, of course, she spoke from infancy as 
well as she spoke English j but at Claremont 
she added Italian ana French, and it is Haul 
that she likewise studio'd Latin nnd oven Greek. 

In music and mathematics, also, she became 
a proficient while residing at Claremont. In June, 
1835, the Princess wns present for tho first time 
along with tho Court at Ascot Races, a gathering 
which, after her Accession, she msdo it a point, of 
attending in State, being present on tho Cup Day 
down to the year of her great bereavement. 
Occasionally, however, the Princess and her 
mother would spend a week in their early homo at 
Kensiugton Palace ; and Sir John Hobhouse has 
.given us in hi* " Diary and Memoir* " a vory ph -ia- 
jing sketch of the former about this time : "The 
'young Princess,'' ho writes, " to whom 1 ' 
sat next at the tabic, waa treated in evory 
roapect like a grown-up woman, although appa¬ 
rently quite * child. Her manners wore very 
pleasing and natural and she seemed much atuusc A 
by some converaauoti w ith'Lord Durnaui, a mani¬ 
fest favourite at Kensington. Wben she left the 
room she curtsied round very prottily to all the 
guests who were present, and then ran eat of the 
room. “ Sir John Hobhouse goes on very natur- 
o moralise, and to ask : “ What will become of 




this young, pretty, • dmatfeeted child in a few, 
few years V' The answer te thia query 
was written by his own pen at a much 
later date. Ilis words are worth recording here : 
"An interval of thirty-three yean, a reign of 
twenty-eight years—acme of them in very difficult, 
if not dangerous, times—and the greatest ef all 
calamities that can befall a woman and a Queen 
’have not deprived her of the smile, the kind and 
gracious smile, which charmed me in those long 
bygone days, and with which she received an old 
servant and subject only two days ago.” 


Coming or Age. 

On May 24, 1837, the Princess Victoria 
attained her legal majority, and her eighteenth 
birthday was celebrated with great rejoicings, espe¬ 
cially at Kensington, where she was serenaded by 
a band of some thirty-seven musicians at an early 
hour of the morning. It is said—though wo know 
not with how much truth—that among those who 
called that day at the Palace with congratulations 
was Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg. The West-end 
of London was illuminated ; and the King gave a 
grand ball at St. James’s Palace in honour of the 
Princess, of whom it was observed that for the 
first time she took precedence of her mother. 
The King was unable, owing to indisposition, to bo 
(present at this ball; and on tho following day it 
was announced that he was seriously ill—so ill, in 
fact, that the subject of a further grant to the 
Princess for an establishment of her own, which, 
had been mooted, was postponed. It is an interest 
ing trait in the character of the Princess bench 
that, owing to the distressed state of the national 
finances, she declined an increased income, and wa.* 
with difficulty persuaded to accept an extra £10,000 
a year to aid her in charities befitting her station. 
Little, however, did she think on her birthday in, 
May how very near indeed to the Throne of these 
Kingdoms she stood. In fact, in a month the ill- 1 
ness of her uncle King William had a fatal termi¬ 
nation, and during the night between tho 20th 
and 21st of June she became Queen. 

The Princess a Queen. 

It was scarcely sunrise on the longest day of that 
Saturner when she was roused from her slumbers 
by the arrival at Kensington Palace of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and the Marquis Conyngham.. 
Lord Chamberlain of the Royal Household. She 
came downstairs, we are told by contemporary 
writers of gossip, in her dressing gown and slippers, 
her hair flowing loose over her shoulders. "She 
burst,” wrote the Archbishop to one of bis friends, 
"into a flood of tears ; and trembling and faint, as 
she thought of her new responsibilities, sha fell 
down on her knees and entreated me to joii 
with her in a prayer to Heaven for grace to dis¬ 
charge the duties thus placed on her.” The follow¬ 
ing more detailed account of that eventful morning 
we quote from the well-known " Diary of a Lad) 
of Quality”: "At Kensington Palace the Prin¬ 
cess Victoria received the intelligence ef tho death: 
of William IV. On the 20th, at 2 a.m M the scene 
closed, and in a very short time the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham, tha Cham¬ 
berlain, set out from Windsor Castle to an¬ 
nounce the event to their young Sovereign. 
They reached Kensington Palaoe about five; 
they knocked, they rang, they thumped for a 
considerable time before they could rouse the 
porter at the gate ; they were again kept waiting' 
in the Courtyard ; they then turned into one of the 
lower rooms, where they seemed forgotten by 
everybody. They rang the bell, desired that the 
attendant of the Princess Victoria might bo sent 
to inform her Royal Highness that they requested 
an audience on business of importance. After 
another delay, and another ringing to inquire the 
cause, the attendant was summoned, who stated 
that the Princess was in such a sweet sleep 
that she could not venture to disturb her. 
Then they said, ‘ We are come to the Queen 
on business of State, and even her sleep must 
sire way to that.’ It did ; and, to prove that she 
did not keep them waiting, in a few minutes she 
came into the room in a loose white nightgown and 
shawl, her nightcap thrown off, and her hair fal¬ 
ling upon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears 
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i her eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified. 

First Duties. 

By nine o’clock Lord Melbourne had reached 
tho Palace, where ho had an audience with 
her Majesty, and at once perfermed his obei¬ 
sance, kissing her hand; and he was followed 
by the Lord Mayor of London. In the course 
of the morning a meeting of the Privy Council 
was hastily summoned, in order to take step* 
for having her Accession proclaimed. Harriet 
Martineau thus describes the transaction in words 
dictated to her by an eye-witness : "On the meet¬ 
ing of the Princes, Peers, and other Councillor* 
they signed the Oath of Allegiance; and the 
first name on tho list was that of Ernest 
King of Hanover. The Queen oaused them 
all to be sworn in members of her Council, 
and thon addressed them, after which they issued 
order* for the Proclamation of her Majesty. li¬ 
the millions who longed to know how the young 
Sovereign looked and felt could have heard hei 
first Address it would have gone far to satisfy them. 
The Address was, of course, prepared for her, but 
the manner and voice were her own, and they told 
much. Her manner was composed, modest, and 
dignified ; her voice firm and sweet; her reading, 
os usual, beautiful. She took tho necessary oaths, 
and received the eager homage of the thronging 
nobility without agitation or any awkwardness. The 
Declaration contained an affectionate reference to 
the deceased King ; an aseertion of her attachment 
to the Constitution of the country, and of her in¬ 
tention to rule in accordance with it; a grateful 
.illusion to her mother's educational care of her ; 
an avowal that, under circumstances of such 
eminent responsibility sa her*, she relied for 
■mpport and guidance on Divine Providence ; and 
a pledge that her life should be devoted to the hap¬ 
piness of her people." 

Tas Proclamation Gazetted. 

“ The fimt use of the Great Seal, under the new 


Reign, was to authenticate the official Proclama¬ 

tion. which was gazetted the same evening. 
During the whole morning carnage* were driving up 
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rapidly, bringing visitors osgor to offer their homage. 
CharlesGreville, in tho Urstserieeof hie "Memoirs,” 
undor date June 21, 1837, thus paints the scene : 
“The King died at twent/minute* after two yester¬ 
day morning, and the young Queen met the Council 
»t Kensington Palace at eleven. Never wee eny- 
thing like the first impression she produced, or the 
ohurus of praise anil admiration which hi raised 
about her manner nnd behaviour, and certainly not: 
without justice. It was very extraordinary, and far 
beyond what wae looked for. Her extreme youth 
Mid inexperience, and tho ignorance of the world 
concerning her, naturally excited intense curiosity 
to nee how she would not on this trying ocoaaxon, 
end ’hero was a considerable assemblage at the' 
Palace, notwithstanding tho short notice that was 
given. Tho first thing that was to be done wan 
to teeoh her her lesson, which, for this purpose, 
Melbourne had himself to learn. I gave him the Privy 
Council papers, and explained all that was to be done, i 
and he went and explained all this to her. He aaked 
her if she would enter the room accompanied by 
the Great Officer* of State ; but sheaaid she would • 
come in alone. Whon the Lords were Mwemklod 
the Lord President informed them of the King's' 
death, and suggested, as they were so numerous, 
that a few of them aliould repair to the presence of 
the Queen nnd inform her of the event and that 
Itlieir Lordships were assembled in conseqaenco ; 
»ud, accordingly, the two Royal Dukes, the two 
Archbiehop*, tho Chanceller, and Mol bourne, went, 
with him. The Queen received them in the 
adjoining room alone.” 

Ths Queen’s Entry. 

" As soon as they had returned the Proclamation 
waa road, and the usual order passed, when tho! • 
doors were thrown open, nnd the Queen entered, 
accompanied by her two uncles, who advanced to 1 
meet her. She bowed to the Lords, took her seat.! 
and then rood her Speech in * clear, distinct, and! 
audible voice, and without any appearauce of 
fear or embarrassment. She was quite plainly 1 
tressed, and in mourning. After she had 
wad her Speech, and taken and signed the Oath| 
for the neourby of the Church of Scotland, the! 
Privy Councillors were sworn, the two Royal 
Dukes first by thomsclvee, and as these two old, 
men, her uncles, knelt before her, *wraring| 
allegiance and kissing hor hand, I *»w her blush: 
up to tho eyes, as if she felt the oontnu-.t 
between their public and their natural rela¬ 
tions, and this was tho only sign of emotion 
sho evinced. Her manner to them was vory 
graceful and engaging. She kissed them both and 
moved towards the Duke of Sussex, who waa 
.furthest from her seat, and too infirm to reach her. 
She seemed rather bowilderod at the multitude of 
men who wore sworn, and who came one after: 
another to kiss her hand* ; hut she did not speak 
to unybody, nor did she make the slightest differ¬ 
ence in her manner, or show any in hor countenance! 
(to any individual of any rank, station, or Party. I 
particularly watched her when Melbourne ana her. 
Ministers, nnd when the Duke of Wellington nnd j 
Peel approached her. She went through tho whole: 
ceremony, occasionally looking at Melbourne fur. 
instructions when she had any doubt what to do,! 
and with perfect calmness and self-pom** * ion, but, 
at the same time, with a uiodcaty and Btoprietv 
particularly interesting and ingratiating. When 
the business was done she retired as she hod; 
entered, and I could see that no one was in the 
adjoining room." 

Lord Grey, in his correspondence with the 
Princess Lieven, refers more than once to the 
Accession of the yfeung' Queen, and speaks as 
favourably as Charles Greville of her first official; 


appearance. 

Mr. Rush, the American Ambassador, adds a 
few further details which he had received from the 
lips of Lord Clarendon, who as a Privy Councillor) 
was present : “ The whole ceremony was performed 
in a very appropriate and graceful manner by the 
young lady. Some timidity was discernible at first 
as she came into the room in the presence of the 
Cabinet and Privy Councillor*, but it «oon disap-! 
peared, and a becoming self-possession took its 
place. Lord Cl&rendon noticed her discretion in 
not talking, except as th* business of the ceremo¬ 
nial made it proper, and confining herself chiefly: 
when she spoke to Lord Melbourne, as official head! 
of the Ministry, and to her uncle, the Duke of 
Sussex.” 

Sir John Hobhouse, anotherof thePrivy Councillors 
present, describes the scene in almost similar terms, 
though he adds that “ everybody seemed touched, 
including the Duke of Wellington and Lord MeI- ; 
bourne, and tho tears stood in the eyes of the: 
latter. The Oath was administered to her by Mr. C.J 
Greville,who, by the way, let the Prayer-book drop.. 
In the beginning of the Oath tho Queen was desig¬ 
nated‘Alexandrina Victoria,’but she signed herself. 
‘Victoria R.’” He adds in hisDiary on the evening 
of the same day ; " It is impossible to speak tool 
highly of the Queen's demeanour and conduct; 
during the whole ceremony. They deserve all that 
has been said of them by all parties, and must, 
have been the offspring, not of art, nor of educa¬ 
tion, but of a noble nature, to use the wording of 
the well-turned eulogy pronounced upon them by 
Sir Robert Peel." 


The Official Proclamation. 

On the following day, June 21, the Queen wa* 
officially proclaimed at the Mansion House in the 
City and at St. James’s Palace by the “name,| 
style, and title” of Victoria the First, her first: 
name of Alexandria being omitted. The guns of 
the Tower fired a Royal Salute as the young Queen! 
entered St. James's Palace amid the cheers of heri 
subject*. The Queen, we are told, on finding her¬ 
self thus proclaimed and installed in the Palace of 1 
hor ancestors, “ throw herself into her mother's arms 
and wept without restraint.” On thisoooasiou she: 
was "dressed in deepmourning, but with white cuff*! 
and tippet, and a border of white crape under a 
small black bonnet, which wae placed far back on 
her head, showing her light hair simply parted over 
the forehead.” The Queen remained in compara¬ 
tive retirement with her mother at Kensington till 
after the funeral of her uncle, and on July 13 she 
removed to Buckingham Palace, where a day or 
two afterwards she received loyal Addresses from 
the Bishops and the two Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge and from other public bodies, 
One of the Bishops records the fact that when 
the ceremony waa over the Queen retired through 
a glass door into tho private part of the Palace, 
but that forgetting its transparency sho ran off, 
like a girl, as indeed she was, to rejoin her mother. 

The First Drawing Room. 

In the same month tho Parliament, which had 
met in January, 1835, was dissolved, and a General 
Election took place. Within a few days of that 
event the Queen held her first Drawing Room. 
It is almost needless to add that it was well 
attended. A contemporary writer says : “ Neces¬ 
sarily, all were dressed in deepest mourning, 
our Sovereign herself wearing a black crape dress, 
embroidered in jet over black silk, train of crape, 
jet Sowers, head-dress feathers, jet ornaments, and 
crape lappets ; her sombre toilette only relieved by 
the Star of the Order of the Garter. This, then, wa* 
the first occasion when the English Court made their 
obeisance to the Maiden Queen, and we remember 
how hor Royal bearing even then shone conspi¬ 
cuous among all who surrounded her. That young 
face and figure stands out in our memory as she 
receives the homago of her loyal subjects. When,! 
however, the Court mourning was at an end, the 
young Queen wore a dross of English blonde over 
white satin ; the body and sleeves were ornamented! 
with ribbon and blonde ; she had a train of hand¬ 
some pink figured tabbinot, tastefully trimmed 
with nbbon and tulle, and lined with white satin a 
and her headdress was adorned with feathers and 
poarla." 

The Queen’s first musical toirh was most incon¬ 
veniently oruwded ; and soon afterwards she gave 
a State Concert, of which the same may be said ; 


«nd when shortly afterward* she held her firrt 
Chapter* of the Order* of tho Garter and the Bath; 
all preeent were delighted with hor grace and 
dignity. 

The First Queer’s Speech. 

Not long after her Aocension she wont to West¬ 
minster in 8tate to prorogue and dissolve the 
snaring Parliament in accordance with the e*ub 
lisbed usage, and sho was greoted with hearty 1 
cheera both in going and returning. On this! 
occasion she wore for the first time the garland¬ 
shaped diadem of brilliant*, her robes of crimson- 
velvet and ermine. Aa soon os she h*d taken 
her State Chair in the House of Lords tho 
Speaker (Mr. Abereromby) entered at the head of 
the Bouse of Common*. TheQueen read her Speech.' 
in which site expressed her drop satisfaction at tbr 
mitigation of the severity of the law wltbreapeet to 
capital punishment. “ 1 oscond the Throne," ehe 
uided, "with a deep seas* oi the responsibility 
which i* imposed upon me ; but I am supported by the; 
vonsciouineaaof my own right intentions, and by my 
lependence upon the protection ef Almighty Gud. It! 
sill bemycaretestrengtheneur institution*, civil and; 
ecclesiastical, by discreet improvement, whereveri 
improvement is required, and to do all in my power: 
to allay animosity and discord. Acting upon the»e| 
principle* I shall upon all occasion* look with con- 
bdenco to the wisdom of Parliament and the affec 
tions of my people, which form the true eupport 
of the dignity of the Crown, and ensure ibo sta¬ 
bility of th# Constitution.” Three who have, in; 
more recent times, heard h*T Majesty deliver her! 
Speech en meeting or proroguing or disaolv- 
Parliament will not be surprised to 
a that her uncle, the Duke ef Sustex, ex¬ 
claimed : “Beautiful I beautiful: Nothing oould have 
been better.” Aud such, indeed, w«* the ease : 
for three who were preeent all praised her plewtnnt 
»nd gracious manners, «nd her clear, musical! 
voice was heard distinctly in every part of the 1 
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Another month wa* spent by her Majesty in 
town, chiefly in receiving publie Addreeaes from, 
various parts of the country. Then the Court I 
removed to Windsor Castle, the Queen'* journey 
being quite a triumphal procession. On limit 
return in tho Autumn to Buckingham Palace, 
dinner*, concerts, snd boll* made the town gay 
at a period of the year when it is usually 
deserted. In her Court balls the young Queen 
took an especial delight, and she would often 1 
danc* ten or twelve dunces in the ceuree of the 
evening. At the theatres, and at the Opera 
too, she waa frequent in hor attendance. At 
other times, when she was at Windsor, sb# ap.j 
peared constantly in public at St. George’s Chape 
on Sunday, and afterwards on the Terrace, and 
daily took exercise on horseback in Windsor Park, 
attended by her ladies, Lerd Melbourne, her other 
Minister*, and Eouerrtes. In these ride* she was 
often accompanied nUo by her uncle end aunt, the 
King and Queen of the Belgians. 

Hek Majesty in the Citt. 

A week or two spent by her Majesty at tb«j 
Pavilion in Brighten brings us up to the be! 
ginning of November, when the Queen honoured 
the nrw Lord Mayor with her presence at th<^ 
annual oivio dinner in the Guildhall, acj 
companied by her mother, her undo the Duke of 
Sua?ex, Lord Melbourne, the Duke ef Wellington, 
and meat of her Ministera—for those whom slid : 
found in office at her Accession she was graciously 
pleased to continue in their poets. A day or two 
afterwards she opened her new Parliament in State. 
Within a week she sent a message to “ her faithJ 
ful Commons," asking that body to make a pcrJ 
manent provision for her mother; snd in reply on 
annual sutnof £30,000 was voted, all Portico uniting) 
in praise of the care the Duchess had spent on hen . 
daughters education. The Queen’s own Civil List 
was fixed at £385,000 a year ; and her Privy Puree 
*t £60,000 mure. 

The Qorrn’s Private Life. 

At this time, as may be well supposed, the! 
daily and weekly papers gave accounts, more or. 
lies* authentic, oi the private life of the youthful 
Sovereign. According to these statements -.hel 
ii-uerally rose early, often at nix, and spent some! 
time in her own room in reading and writing. At 
i the Duchess of Kent came by invitation toi 
breakfast with her, and twelve was the hour fori 
giviug audiences to Cabinet Ministers. It may be j 
noted that the Queen always made herself ac-! 
quainted with theeontentsof all documents presented! 
to her before signing them. Her spare time she 
devoted to reading or drawing : then there catne; 
the afternoon drive or ride. After dinner the 
Queen frequently entertained her gueets by singing' 
popular airs, or there was a carpet dance, in which 
she always took part, being as fotul of that pastime 
as most yoiing Indies of her ago ; though not such n 
devotee to fandangos and galliards as was her great 
predecessor on the Throne, Queen Elisabeth. 

The Coronation Ceremony. 


(a the following Summer Lo nd on snjoye d the 
splendid spectacle of her Majesty’s Coronation, 


which was celebrated in Westminster Abbey on the 
28th of June. The day was fine, the crowds were 
enormous, snd the ceremony delighted all who; 
were privileged to witness it ; though the b&nqueb 
in Westminster Hall and the Champion's Challenge 
were omitted from the programme. A State pro¬ 
cession through the public streets, substituted for 
those entertainments, gave pleasure to hundreds 
of thousands who oould not possibly have 
witnessed the banquet, and enabled the 
! West-end tradesmen to reap handsome profits 
out of the national holiday. It was reckoned 
(that no less than £200,000 was paid by 
spectators for the nse of windows and seats along 
the route of the procession. The chief part in the 
ceremony inside the Abbey was performed by 
Archbishop Howley, who snointed the QueenV 
hands and placed the Crown on her head ; the! 
sermon was preached by Oil Blomfield, Bishop ol! 
London. The Tower nnd "Park guns were fired ,; 
the Spiritual and Temporal Peers performed 
the act of homage ; and the To Dcum having 
been sung, the people all oried "God Save tli< 
Queen." On tho return of her Majesty to Bucking 
ham Palace the immense crowds were gratifiod b)| 
the sight of the Queen wearing her Crown. In th. 
evening tho Quooti entertained a hundred of her mo*' 
illustrious courtiers and foreign visitors at a Stat. 
banquet ; there was a grand fancy fair in Hyde, 
park : the theatres were all thrown open free—a 
her Majesty’s expense, of course ; and at night al, 
the streets of London were illuminated. Th. 1 
Crown had been made fifteen years before tv 
George IV., weighed no leas than seven pounds 
and was considered too heavy for the head of th- 
voung Queen, and another was constructed oil 
less than half that weight. It waa fortnci 
of hoops of stiver, inlaid with preciuu 
stones, over a cap of rich blue velvet, surmounted by 
a ball, enriched with diamonds ; and it was said m 
the time that among the other gem* which adorned 
it was one large heart-shaped ruby which had been 
worn by the Black Prince five centuries before. 


“ Bed-chamber Plot." 
t nothing to record in the history 


The 

There is little „ _ 

of the Queen and her Court for the next year and 
half, except an ineffectual attempt of the Con 
Aervatives to drive Lord Melbourne and the 
Whig Party from office in the early Sumtnei 
of 1839—an attempt which is now histori' 
Cally known as " Tho Bed-chamber Plot.” Shj 
Robert Peel stipulated that, if he took the Prej 
mierehip, the female members of the Queen’v 
Household, who were mostly members of greai 
Whig houses, should resign and give place to other*! 
of a different colour ; but on this point the 
young Queen, acting doubtless under the advice ol] 
Lord Melbourne and herfavourite unde, the Duki-j 
r* went' 


of Sussex, refused to give way ; so matter* went' 
on as before, and Lord Melbourne remained in 
Downing Street. 

The Queen’s Marruox. 

It was fortunate for him and for hi* Party tha' 
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I , ' h ‘* wiu tho cbm, since the next ini portal 

■ iin his youthful Sovereign’s life wns const 
Iquently taken under his guidance. Wo refei. 

I .of course, to the Qupen’a marriage, an event as t. 
which the people wore all the more anxious as he 
,unclo, the Duke of Cumberland, who then stood 
. [next in succession to the Throne, happened to b* 

]: 'extremely unpopular. In 1836-37 the then) 

\ [Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg had visited tln- 
jglcountry, accompanied by his two sons, Princi. 

\ tErneat and Prince Albert ; and oven at thsil 
I early age it would seem that the younger 
I ' of the two brothers had made a favourable irn-, 
jprcaaion on his youthful cousin at Kensington 
(Palace. This impression was renewed on a second* 
visit of the Prince in the Autumn of 183a. Gossipi 
in every quarter were already suggesting all sorts 
of devices and plans to bring about the marring* 
of the young Queen, when suddenly, just about 
{Christmas, they were silenced by au official; 

’ -announcement made by her Majesty to her Privj 
i Council, and through that Council to the Nation 
at large, that she had resolved on allying herself in 
'marriage with Prince Albert of Saxe-Cuburg- 
Gotha. This union, it afterwards appeared, had 
(been desired by the Prinoe a mother, who had died 
nearly ten years before ; and the Nation wan not, 
slow in approving the choice. The engagement w«« 
!by no means a long one: as soon as various 
[questions could be settled aa to the Prince’, 
position in the capacity of a Consort, and his, 
precedence at Court had been determined, an 
(Annuity Bill and a Bill of Naturalisation in hi 
flavour were passed through Parliament, and the 
marriage wes solemnised at the Chapel Royal. 
St. James’s, on the 10th of February auiid populai 
(rejoicings scarcely less enthusiastic than those witi 
(which the Nation had greeted tho Queen’s Accession 
’ tend Coronation. 










Married Lire or thb Quant. 

I From this time forward, thanks partly to the 
Proas, which soon afterwards began to develop with 
giant strides, and partly to the “ Journals ” and 
[the “ Diaries ” which her Majesty published from 
{time to time, taking her subjects almost un 
(reservedly into her confidence, the task of the 
biographer is easy; we tnay be excused from repeat 
,ing in minute detail the happy life of the Queen and 
(her lamented husband, kuown to this generation, 
'and to the last also, as “ Albert the Good." Iti« 

! enough to say that the Duke of Sussex gave tho 
bride sway, and that the same Archbishop wh> 
had announced to her the news of her Accession, 
and who had crowned her, officiated at hei 
marriage; that the honeymoon was spent at Windsor 
Castle; that some of her early married life was. 
passed at Claremont, which she loved, and some, 
(though not much, at Brighton, which she disliked. • 
Birth op thb Princess Royal. 

Before she had been married a year the Queen 
.was the happy mother of the Prince** Royal, after- 
wards the Empress Frederic of Germany ; and 
(within another twelve months she had given birtl, 
ko Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, in whom the 
hope* of England have so long been centred. The 
[births of seven other children, happening at rariou- 
(interval* down to 1867, gave to her Majesty and to 
!her people an assurance that the Sceptre of England 
[was demined to remain in the hands of her. 
descendants. 

Attempted Assassination. 

A few leading events, however, in the Queen’s 
personal life may be briefly enumerated. For 
•..Instance, in tbe year of her marriage sho wad 
fired at by Edward Oxford while driving id 
\ Hyde-park, and two other attempts of the same 
kind were made in 1842 by a lunatic named 
(Francis and a deformed youth named Bean. 
After that date three other attempted assault* 
were made on her. but in all cases she seemed 
to bear a charmed life, and Buffered nd 
harm. Not long after her marriage, being incon- 
* venieneed and annoyed by the rudeness and 
familiarity of the too loyal Brightonians, she pur¬ 
chased from the BUtchford family the house and 
small estate of Osborne, near Cowes, in the Iale of 
.(Wight. There, as our readers know, she added 
gradually to her estate by judicious purchases, and 
:made it her Southern home by the eea, of which, 

» her childhood, she was so fond. Not long 
r marriage, accompanied by her husband, 
i paid visit*, more friendly than cere 
.1 several of the principal nobles of the 
■Kingdom, the first great houses *o honoured- 
" 'being Woburn Abbey,Panshanger, and Brocket Hall.- 
Ithe seats of the Duke of Bedford, Iami Cowper. 
and Lord Melbourne. In the early Autumn of 
11842 tho Queen and the Prince first sighted the 
ashorea and tbe mountains of Scotland, which wak 


Thb Qdkbs’s Love for Balmoral. 

“ Every year my heart becomes more fixed fn 
|this dear Paradise, and ao much the more so now 
(that it has become piy dear Albert's own creation, 
!his own work, his own building, hi* own laying-out 
its at Osborne, and hie groat taste and the impress of 
this dear hand have been stamped upon it every- 
, I where.” And it may be said that down to the very 
last years of her cxistouce her love for the 
'‘dearest ’’ spot in all the “dear Highlands” (as 
{die so often called them) was unchanged if not 
intensified. Year after year, as soon as the 
(Autumn came round, during her husband's life, 
ilid she go off to the ploaennt and peaceful sur¬ 
roundings of her castle on tho banks of Dee ; and 
*fter his death she spent many of the Spring 
months also in hqr northem^home. 

The Queen and Her Consort. 

, The Summer of 1843 was passed at Osborne, the 
Queen and the Prince'making frequent yachting 
excursions along the Southorn Coast, and crossing 
the Channel in order to spend a fow days with 
[Louis Philippe aud his Queen at the Ch&teaoi 
id'Eu. In the following year the Emperor Nicholas 
Of Russia was hospitably eutertained and feted by 
Ithe Queen in London and at Windsor. In the 
[August of 1845 she and the Prince extended their 
wanderings to Germany, and, steaming up the 
Rhine to Cologne and Mayenoe, made a pilgrimage 
to the birthplaceofthe Prince, the Castlo of Rosenau, 
(occupying the very suite of rooms in which he 
firet saw the light. In July, 1847, the Prince was 
installed as Chancellor of Cambridge University, 
when both he and the Queen were the guests 
of the Master of Trinity — the Royal College 
[—and were most enthusiastically cheered by 
the graduates and undergraduates, the Instal¬ 
lation Ode, by the Poet Laureate, Wordsworth, 
[being performed. Disturbance being rife in 
[Ireland in 1848, an intended visit of the 
Sovereign was postponed until the following 
Summer, when sne visited both Cork and Dublin, 
whero her presence caused groat rojoioing, and, 

• helped doubtless to call out much of that native 
loyalty which, though it always exists in that island, 
jia not always displayed, probably from the want of 
sufficient opportunity. 

Thb Great Exhibition. 

The next event in her Majesty's life occurred In 

I the early Summer of 1851, when she and her 
husband, the Prince, opened in Royal State the 
World's Fair” in Hyde-park, the first peat Inter¬ 
national Exhibition. This, it was hoped, would in¬ 
augurate a long reign of peace, and give encourage- 
hnent to art and industry ; but that hope was falsi- 
ified by the Russian War, which broke out only a 
(very short time afterwards. In the Summer 
jof this year her Majesty again dined in State at the 
Guildhall in order to do honour to tho Commis¬ 
sioners who had managed the Exhibition, and the 
jltoyal and distinguished foreigners who had come 
jto it as representatives of other countries. In the 
(following year she was present at the opening of 
•the International Exhibition at Dublin. In 1854, 
f»fter having publicly reopened the Crystal Palace 
on Sydenham-hill, the Queen journeyed north¬ 
wards, aud on her way back to London by 
sea she opened the new docks at Grimsby. 
(In 1855 she entertained at Windsor the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon and his bride, tho Empress 
Eugenie, while the former was acting aa our ally 
in the Russian War; and in the course of the 
■ame Summer she returned the visit at Paris, going 
iver to see tho Exhibition of that year, when she 
was entertained right royally at St. Cloud—the 
Palace destined eo soon to fall in rums along with 
the French Empire. 


condolonco from 'tie "Royal tuml-Rat* emlearJa’ 
jher more and more to the heart of the Empire.- 
She divided her year mostly between Osborne and 
Balmoral, staying occasionally at Windsor fern few 
n ecks in the Summer, and again for a week or two 
' with her 


order to apen me new ix»w yvui« »/» 

Court of Justice, when she raised the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, Lord Selborne, to an Earldom. Fortho next, 


in December, in order to be prwenl with 

{Bhildren on tne return of that sad day at ner hua- 
band's grave. • 


grave. 

Marriage of the Prince of W 
It was only by gradual steps aud stages that thd^H 


allowed herself to be brought back into 5-'; 

{. kTublic lito. Almost the first occasion was thej 
[nappy marriage of the Priuco of Wales and « - 
the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, which 
w.is solemnised in St. George's Chapel at 
•IWindsor, in March, 1863, when she looked down. ' , 
|on the wedding ceremony from the window of the j,.' I 
wRoyiil pew above the Communion table. From?" M 
;*nd after this date a great improvement wasjV'^jl. 
.noticed in her health and spirits; but it was- - 
Song before she could bring herself to open Parlia¬ 
ment in person or to be present at a Drawing Room,' 

In the Autumn of 1868 her' Majesty saw the Alps' 

Ifor the first time, travelling under the name ol 
(the Countess of Kent, aud spent a few weeks it 
iilthe neighbourhood of Lucerne, riding up tin 
1 (mountain sides on her favourite Highland pony, 
and visiting the shores of 11 Lugo Maggiore on th< 
[lovely borderland of Switzerland aud Italy. In thi 
isameyearsheenrolledhernanteamong the Royalatic 
M noble authors of England by giving to the public 
[her “Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the 
Highlands." In this work she took her subject! 
quite into her confidence, and enabled them to learn 
how plain and simple were her natural tastes. 

[and now sincere was her love of a quiei 
lomestic life. The book was edited, as om 
-eaders will recollect, by Sir Arthur Helps, 

,nd illustrated by many bold and powerfu 
sketches from her Majesty’s own pencil. In tin 
cringing out of this book her Majesty took all the - 5 
eener aud livelier interest because she felt that ii \ 
;<awould tend more or less directly to place hei 
lamented husband on that lofty pedestal of public]! 
which a longer life would have secured for 
tim in another way. 


perform a similar ceremony there; and in thej g 
I s following August she visited in State the Great: ri 


Exhibition which was being held in Edinburgh.: 
(On this occasion she spent a couple of days ar 
and visited the Duke 


The Illness of the Prince. 


two years the Queen very rarely appeared - 
public ; but, though ^t pained her to stand for o I 
longtime together, she held one or two Drawing 
Rooms at Buckingham Palace, being assisted by 
'the Princess of Wales. In the early part of 1884. 

-{she suffered another severe domestic blow by thej '•£ 
death of her youngest son the Duke of Albany, bu» 

' , 'the long ill-health of the Prince lessened the shock 

yv [of the loss. In 1886 her subjects were delighted 
t |to hear that, her health having improved by rest. 

,»’the Queen had made up her mind to take a.part in 
ic-b one or two public ceremonies, which were likely to 1 
' wean her back, to some extent at least, from her 
'./• •elf-imposed retirement. 


Return to Public Life. 

In that year she came up to London from 


Windsor to open the Colonial and Indian Exhibi-i 
tion at South Kensington, and a few weeks after¬ 
wards made a journey to Liverpool in order to 


Holyrood Palace, 

' Buccleuch and Lord Lothian at their respect! 
seats in the neighbourhood of Northern Athens. 

Her Majesty divided her time, almost in the same, 
.proportions, annually botweon Osborne, Windsor, - ; 
'J-nd Balmoral, and it is needless to say that she gave 
• the first and the: 


largest share of her time to the first and th< 

. . last of the three. To London she rarely came, 
i-'lfor she never felt well there, and regretted 
/• .(the fresh breezes of the River Solent and th< 

1 (bracing air of the “dear Highland hills.” InL 
the course of most years she paid a short 
visit to the Continent, on two occasions — in 

,.it Florence, the gardens of which are said to havej 
the scene which Boccaccio represents as glad-j 
1 in his time by the fanciful tales that make 
ip the “Decameron.’' In the Summer of 1889 
' spent a few days at Pale, between Corwen and 
Lake of Bala,* In the beautiful Valley of the 
[Welsh Dee. 







War in the Crimea. 


From and after this year we have to notice the 


[development of another feature in the Queen’ 
character. She had already reviewed her troops 
-on public occasions at Cobham, at Aldershot, and 
V in Hyde-park : but up to this time she knew and 
|couldkuowlittlebeyondthe“mimicryofwar." Now, 
-however, she witnessed from the windows of Buck¬ 
ingham Palace the spectacle of her Guards marching 
forth to the war in the East. Many of them, she 
{knew, could not hope to return. The sufferings of 
our Army in the Crimea during the two sad Winters 
. . jof 1854-55 aud 1855-56 brought to her people a keen 


stiiied ere long to 


give her a homo in the North, 
had already done in the South. 


[sense of the miseries and horrors of war, and 
heart was more deeply touched by their 
mfferings than that of tho Gracious Lady 
aider whose standard they fought. When 
hey returned, invalided and wounded, no sight 
was more frequent or more appreciated by the 
Nation at large than that of her Majesty going to 
visit the men in their sick wards at Chatham or 
INetley, and speaking words of comfort and 



On this occasion they visited Edinburgh and Perth, 
and wore the guost* of the Duke of Athols at Durt- 
keld and of the Duke of Buccleuch at Dalkeith ; they 
also visited Lord Mansfiold at Scone, Lord Breads! 
bane at Taymouth. and Lord Willoughby d’Eresby a' 
Drummond Castlo. Two Summers later they 
[again made a yacht voyage to Scotland, and then: 
[first eutertained serious thoughts of purohasim. 
a home North of the Tweed, while stayinv 
the neighbourhood of Blair Athole. Ini 
August, 1847, they again sailed, or rathei 
steamed, up to Scotland, passing the Western 
coasts by Penzance, the land'* End, Milford. 
Haven, the Merfai Straits, and the Isle of Mau, in' 
order to make acquaintance with the Western I 
Highlands, the Duko of Argyll having invited thorn 
to spend a week at Inverary Castlo. It was on thin 
occasion that the Quvon first saw I xml Larne, then 
two years old, who she described in her “Joumnl”( 
and delicate features—little thinking of the thou 
as a dear, white, fat little fellow, with reddish hair 
distant day when he would become the husband of 
[one of her daughters. 

The Discovery of Balmoral. 

It was in tho courso of this tour that they first 

__iw Balmoral, where they agreed to rent the old 

|castlo from « member of lard Aberdeen’s family 
tho following Summer. This place, once a 
[portion of the groat Earldom of Mar.andaftcrwardg 
ned by the Duffs nnd tho Gordons, was so dear 
the Queen and to tho l’nnco that the elory must 
told in tho words of her Majesty : "The estate 
Balmoral passed into the hand* of tho Earl of 
fe in 1799. In 1830 Sir Robert Gordon, brother 
Lord Aberdoen. obtained from Lord Fife's 
‘ruatocs hi* first len.se of the place ; but the terms 
if the lease not being considered satisfactory, a 
second lease for a term of thirty-eight ream 
subsequently obtained. This second lease 
purchased by the Prince Consort from Lord Aber¬ 
deen In 184s, after Sir Robert Gordon* droth. and 
the fee simple of the nutate w»a finally purr based 
[from the Fife Trustees in 1852.” Tbe old castlo was 
tenanted for one Sommer by tbe Prince and the 
. Queen, but thepreeqot building was erected during 
ithe years 1$53, 1854, and 1855. 1» plan and it* 

jirrangementa, oaths Queen stales inher "Joornal,'' 
duo to tho skilled hand and taste of the 


siathy'in their* earn. The people of England had - 
.dmirod her up to this titne as a daughter, a wife, 
pml a Queen ; they now learned to admire her also 




aa a noble and tender-hearted woman. 

Thb Volunteer Movement. 

This love of ber soldiers once aroused within 


■kshadowovert heQueen’slifejforin the December 
if that year the Prince of Wales was prostrated by] 
attack of typhoid fever at Sandringham, much of 
1 same kind as that which had carried off hi 
father ; but youth was on his side, and 
icorered ; aud two mouths later the people of Lon- 
lon were delighted with the spectacle of niotheij 
and son going in State to St. Paul’s to offer thanki 
to Heaven for his recovery. The Queen, though 1 
unwilling in her later years to take a leading part 
public ceremonials, was always ready to counteu- 
mce and to forward works of charity and of public! 

. utility, and it was.on this account that about the, 
iyear of which we write she drove publicly into the 
City to open the new Holborn-viaduct and the newpr 
bridge at Blackfriars, aud on another occasion to] 
ay the first stone of Sfc. Thomas’s Hospital on the: 
einoval of that institution from Southwark to|, - 
jam both. A few years later she went to the East-, 
md of London to open the new wing added to the k ? 
jondon Hospital; and about the same date the 
jublie was at once delighted and surprised to . 
r earn that her Majesty had actually joined in a; .1 
[Highland dance at Balmoral. 

The Queen and Lord Beaconsfield. , g . 

With the year 1874 or 1875 the life ofi v^.l 
Queen Victoria entered on a somewhat new I 
phase. It is not to bo supposed, nor was it to be . 
expected by her subjects, that the festivities o{ 
the British Court would be revived on the scale I jhandso 
to which the West-end world had been accustomed ‘ 

in the Prince Consort’s lifetime. Her Majesty* 
opened the Parliamentary Session in person iii 
9Bfl 876. and again in the following year, though she 
lid not assume the Royal robes of State, and de ' 
luted the Lord Chancellor to read her Speech 
he assembled Houses. This doubtless she agre 
j__o do in order to gratify and support the venerable! ; 

Statesman on whom she leaned as she grew old,j 
much as she had leant on Lord Melbourne. We 
;fer, of course, to Lord Beaconsfield, to 
. ho in it was mainly owing that, as aii 
^.Wespecial outcome of the Prince of Wales’s 
((visit to the East in 1876 her Majesty was pro¬ 
claimed Empress of India in a great Durbar in the 
i: (assembled Princes and Chiefs of India held atj 
^(Delhi on New Year’s Day of 1877. From that day , 
lorth, it will be remembered, her Majesty altered] 
ler formal signature, having previously signet 
Victoria R.” She now always wrote “ Victorii 
. & 1.” Indeed, it was publicly declared at thi 
me that the step was taken “in order to testify the I 
itisfaotion felt by her Majesty at the reception | 

‘ ' the Far East, and also ttj • 

ae time the object -* **•-•■ 


The Queen’s First Jubilee. 

The celebration of the completion of the fiftieth 
[year of her Reign was the occasion of a great out- 
Iburst of loyalty on the part of the inhabitants not 
jonly of these islauds but of the Empire ; though 
[it pales before the momentous eveuts of ten years 
later. In June, 1887, her Majesty came up to 
[London and took part in a public Service of 
"’haiiksgiving in the venerable Abbey which had 
itnessed her Coronation. The Nation made it an 
r lmost universal holiday. Bonfires blazed, and in 
every part of the Kingdom streets were gay with 
' irocessions, and flags, and bauds of music. IT 
"’he Heavens also seemed to take part in the;' 
ersal joy, for from the day that her Majesty' 
^entered Hyde-park, on her way from Windsor to: 
’Buckingham Palace, the sun continued to shinej 
.almost without a cloud for a month or six weeks. 
'Statues were erected, and hospitals and other 1 . ( 

(buildings of a charitable nature were built in very 1 

jniany towns in honour of the event ; and a. large' 
sum of money was subscribed by the ladies of 
England as a gift. 

Death of the Emi-eror Frederic. . 
Sunshine and cloud follow each other in the] 
[lives of Monarchs as well as in those of les>| 
[exalted mortals. Hardly had the cheers of tin 
Jubilee died away when the shadow of anothei 
bereavement began to loom. The imposing and, 

' dsome figure so conspicuous in the processioi 
... Princes which escorted her Majesty from' 
Buckingham Palace to the Abbey had been marked 
by the hand of death. Frederic Crown Prince oi] 
Germauy, the husband of theQueen’seldestdaughter, 

[had suffered from a throat trouble before the J ubilee, 

.nd by the beginning of the year 1888 the gravest 
.ears were entertained. Her Majesty went in 
March to Florence, where she was visited by the! 

King and Queen of Italy, and during her stay of 
nearly two months was the object of the respectfulj 
jhomage of all classes of the Italian people, who; 

ized the occasion of the birthday of Princess! 
Henry of Battenberg to organise a f§te in honour) 
(ofthe Royal visitors. Thenewsfrom Charlottenberg, 
where her illustrious son-in-law, now the German 
: Emperor, was lying, became more and more grave,; 
and at last the Queen decided to visit hei, 
daughter. On the way to Berlin the train stopped 


mphaaise at the t 


:er breast, was never allowed to lie donuant, but; 
bowed itself in various ways and on many occa- 
' niona ; and doubtless it woa from the experience 
Gained in the course of tho war that the Nation 
-«** roused up into atarting the Volunteer movement! 
vif 1859, aud that the Queen ao readily encouraged 
[it. Early in tho next season she held a special Levee 
i jf«r the preeentation at Court of her Voluuteer 
officers, and when the first meeting of the Volunteers 
took place in the following year at Wimbledon 
she graced it with her Royal presence, tired tho 
first ahot at the butta, anil established a prize to 
lie ahot for annually. Before the end of the 
Summer her Majesty had roviewed aomo twenty 
thousand Volunteers in Hyde-park, and held 
mother review of the Scottish Volunteers in Edin¬ 
burgh on her way to the Highland*. 

Thb B so innings of Sorrow. 

We now coma to a year which proved pregnant 
with important and sad events, events wl kich are 
historical, and which changed in Borne respect* 
rho whole life of the Queen. Early in the year she w.vj 
[deeply distressed by the lose of her mother, to whom 
she was most tenderly attached. But even this loss 
|waa but a shadow of the still greater grief which 
waa in store for her before that year should come 
its close. In the Autumn she and the Prince 




bad made a yachting voyage to Ireland, had 

viri’-wt t.hrt TxIfM of Tvillnrnrv. unrl had nflor- 


viaited the Lakes of Ivillnrncy, and had aftcr- 
Iwarda gone, as usual, to Balmoral. Butt 
:soaredy had they returned South in November 
[when tho Prince, having got wet at a Review of 
[the Eton Voluntoers in Windsor Park, was taken 
V'Huddenly ill, and after a few days’ straggling 
, igaiust typhoid fever died in the presence of hi* 
I beloved wife and hia sorrowing childi 
I . ..f rWeinhiw 


Death of the Princess Alice. ( 

At the close of 1878 the Queen suffered another, 
ivere domestic blow by the sudden death of her! . 
ivourite daughter, the Princess Alice, Grand! 
luehess of Hesse. What made the blow all the 
painful was that the Princess passed away 
-he anniversary of the Prince Consort's death, a 
roni the same malady. On this occasion she b< 
ip with wonderful resignation, and by the following- 
letter to her subjects, which was published in tho 
"■azelte, she touched a chord in their hearts which; 
lade them all feel the deepest sympathy with her! 

, mother: 

“ Osborne, December 26, 1878. 

The Queen is anxious to take the earliest 
ipportunity of expressing publicly her heartfelt 
hanksfor the universal and most touching sympathy] 
[ shown to her by all classes of her loyal and faithful' 
(subjects on the present occasion, when it has pleased 
(God to call away from this world her dearly-be-, 
loved daughter, the Princess Alice, Grand Duchess’ 
of Hesse. Overwhelmed with grief at the loss 
'of a dear child, who was a bright example 
if loving tenderness, courageous devotion, and! 
If-aacrifice to duty.it is most soothing to the] 

_ 1 sen's feelings to see how entirely her grief is] 
ihared by her people. The Queen’s deeply- 
licted son-in-law, the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
also anxious to make known his sincere grati- 
mde for the kind feelings expressed towards! 
limself and his dear children in their terrible; 
ireaveraent, and his gratification at the apprecia- 
ion shown by the people of England of the noble 1 
ind endearing qualities of her whom all now 
Seventeen years ago, at this very time, 


liMncw, who took a deep interest and, indeed, on 
ictlve share in designing it and in laying oat lb* 


Thb New Castle Ofenrd. 

The Queen record* their entering into occap* 
tion of th* new castle on September 7, 1856. 
when they were overwhelmed with congratulation* 
j md wishes for good luck, and she add* that the 
^ood luck was not long in coming. Three days aftor- 
wards the news pf tho fall of Sebastopol reached 
the Castle, when ’a huge bonfire wo* lit on the hill* 
ibovo it by the Prince and the gontlomon of the 
Court. Only a fow days later the Princese Roval, 
in apite of her extreme youth, became engaged to 
Prince Frederic William of Prussia, afterward*tho 
Emperor Frederio of Germany. It was said of 
Quoen Mary that whon ahe died tho 11 *m- 
“Calais ” would be found enzroved on her heart 
lea* truly might it bo mud that " Balmoral” wi 
deeply engraved on that of Queen Victoria. Wit- 
ne** her own words, written not many year* oner 
■2 " 


ICO Ol 111* 

The 14th 

of December was indeed thenceforward a black day 
[hi the annals of the country, but it was blacker by 
[far to tbe Queen than to anyone beside. He who 
had been for twenty years the companion, tho 
friend, the counsel lor. tne idol of his wife. w«* sud¬ 
denly taken from her aide, and just at a time whon, to 
_ *11 human eyes, hia presence waa most ncodfol to th* 
_ v - Queen, to his family, and to tho Nation at large. 

(l’hc blow was indeed a most crushing one to her 
\ -Majosty, who had scarcely known what it wax to b» 
[,*,' parted from him even for a day. For a time it waa 
feared by her subjects that she would never, 
roociver. But, sadly broken down and Crushed na 
she was by the loss of her beloved husband, she 
was wise enough and strong enough to exorciso 
u pontrol over her feelings; and though for many 
. T«\n »he shrank from the public gaze, and banished] 
Jioroelf from all Court festivities, aho gradually 
- ,resumed tho discharge of her public dutios, Betting 
in thi* aa in other matters an admirable example to 
-{British matrons. 



the iner of which wo speak. 


1 performod the duties of her high', 
station, her sympathy with sorrow and •ufforing - 
[•-for no great catsafropho lias evor fallen on r ’ 
l/iumbletii of hor iio oplo without a kind m e 


_ . ry time, 

•hen a similar bereavement crushed the Queen's’ 
•feappinesa, and this beloved and lamented daughter , 
Was her great comfort and support, the Nation 
|!Bviuced the same touching sympathy, as well] 
Bs when in December, 1871, the Prince of Wales ; 
Was at tlie point of death. Such an exhibition of ‘ 
jjtrue and tender feeling will ever remain engraven! 
on the Queen's heart, aud is the more to be valued! 

.]’kt this moment of great distress in the country,l 
which no one more deeply deplores than the Queen _ 
Olerself.” 

j It will be remembered by some of our readers; 
[that seven years previously, on the recovery, 
of the Prince of Wales from his terrible illness and 
the public Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s, the 
YQueen had addressed her subjects in terms almost 
•a touching as these. The death of the Princess 
Alice was felt by the Nation at large as almost a! 
[personal loss and bereavement. She was, indeed, 
[all that the Queen had 6 aid of her ; and it was] 
'because of her devotion to others and her disregard 
[of herself that she was se universally esteemed and 
|beloved. 

Her Majesty in the South. 

visited the 
Italian villaat Bavono,; 

y a month. In, . 
H esse-Da rm- 
preaent at the confirmation! 
her grandchildren, the Princeaao* Elizabeth] 
and \ ictoria, daughter* of the Princess Alice. ' 
December, 1882, hor Majeaty again paid a 
uaiLto the entrance of the Qj.” ln 





at Innsbruck, where her Majesty had an interview 
with the Emperor of Austria. These meetings ofthe' 
Sovereign of Great Britain with the Rulers of Italy 
and Austria-Hungary gave rise to much political 
speculation in the Continental Press, none of 
which now deserves to he recalled. On the 24th of[ 
April the Queen arrived at the German Imperial 
Palace, and her meeting with the Emperor was 
touching beyond description. Frederic I. had 
isen from his bed to receive his Royal visitor, but 
in the following day he kept his room, where he 
ras three times visited by the Queen, who also had 
somewhat long conversation with Prince Bismarck. 
Between the Imperial Chancellor and his Monarch 
There had been much friction in these latter days, 
and it needs no gift of divination to enable- 
lone to say positively that Queen Victoria did all] 
jshe could in the direction of peace-making, 
phe left Berlin for England on the 26th of April, 

[and six weeks later the Emperor breathed his last. 

His death Was a heavy blow to the Queen, with 
whom Frederic I. was a great favourite. In the 
interval her Majesty, on the 8 th of May, attended 
special performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’: 
Golden Legend ” at the Albert Hall. Private 
griefs have never stood in the way when public! 
[duties hare to be performed, and in August her 
iubjocts in Glasgow and Paisley were honoured by 
1 visit. Her Majesty was the guest of Sir AJ 
[Campbell of Blythswood, and the chief event of 
her stay was the opening of the new Municipal 
( Buildings. In November her widowed daughter, 

■ the Empress Frederic, paid her * long 
Osborne. 

Visits and Visitors. 

In the early Spring of the following year the 
Queen stayed for a time at Biarritz and San 
Sebastian, meeting at the latter place the Queen 
Regent of Spain. She undertook a tour in North 
-j, ( Wales in the Summer, and afterwards spent a few 
-days at Sandringham. In August of that year 
■ received a visit from the young German Emperor, 

1 whom sho nominated an Honorary Admiral of thi 
[British Fleet, a compliment which the Kaiser sooi 
afterwards returned by appointing her Majestyi 
Honorary Colonel-in-Chief of the 1st Regiment of, Itj 
Prussian Dragoon Guards. Aix-les-Bains was the 
place selected for the Spring holiday iu 1890, and in 
July of this year she opened and named the 
Empress dock at Southampton. The Duke of Con¬ 
naught, whose command in India had expired, re¬ 
turned home about this time, aud during the Cowes 
Week the Kaiser was entertained at Osborne. In 
he Autumn hor Majesty received a visit at, 
.Balmoral from the Queen of ltoumania. The year- 
1891 was, from a public point of view, more 
busy. In February tho Queen launched two 
battleships at Portsmouth — tho Royal Arthur 
and the Royal Sovereign—and shortly before her; 
departure for Grasse she visited the Hors* Show at 
Islington. She stayed in the French town five 
weeks, and in May inspected the Naval Exhibition. 

A State visit by the Kaiser to Windsor in July was 
the occasion of much ceremony, and during his 
stay the marriage of a daughter of Prince Christian 
> Prince Aribert of Anhalt was solemnised at St. 
corse’s Chapel, her Majesty being present. Later 
she journeyed to Aldershot to review the troops 
chore, and while the Court was at Osborne a French 
Squadron caine to Spithoad. The Quoon received 
the officer*, inspected the combined French anil 
„ British Fleets, and jHissed a second time through 
[their lines on her departure for Balmoral. On tho 
former occasion Admiral GervoUe aud the senior 
Frouch oflioer* were summoned on board th* Royal 
yacht, and were gratified by a little complimentary 
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•ue«aS from Queen Victoria on fhe appoarance of 

thoir ships. 

Death of the Duke of Clarence. 

The year 1892 opened most sadly for our Royal 
Family. On the 5th of the previous December the 
betrothal of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
tho oldest son of the'Prince and Princess of Wales, 
to Princess Mary of Teck, had been announced, but 
on the 14th of January the young Prince died at 
Sandringham after a brief illness. The public 
grief was intense, and the Queen was sorely 
stricken. In a Message to her people a week after 
the funeral at Windsor she said ; “ I must again 
Igivo expression to my deep sense of the loyalty 
and affectionate sympathy evinced by tny sub¬ 
jects in every pars of my Empire on an 
occasion more ad and 1 tragical than any 
but one which has befallen me and mine, 
as well as the Nation. The overwhelming mis¬ 
fortune of my dearly-loved grandson having been 
thus suddenly cut off la the flower of his age, full! 
iof promise for the future, amiable and gentle, and 
endearing himself to all, renders it hard for his 
sorely-stricken parents and his fond grandmother 1 
>to bow in submission to the inscrutable decrees of 
Providence. The sympathy of millions, which has 
been so touchingly and visibly expressed, is deeply 
'gratifying at such a time, and I wish in my own 
■name and that of my children to express from my 
heart my warm gratitude to all. These testi¬ 
monies of sympathy with us and apprecia¬ 
tion of my dear grandson, whom I loved 
as a son, and whose devotion to me was 
as great as that of a son, will be a help and a 
consolation to me and mine in our affliction. My 
bereavements during the last thirty years of my 
reign have indeed been heavy. Though the labours, 
anxieties, and responsibilities inseparable from my 
p<*utioif have been great, yet it is my earnest 
prayer that God may continue to give me health 
and strength to work for the good and happiness of 
my dear country and Empire while life lasts.” 
The Queen was able to spend a month in privacy 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales at Coste- 
belle, and so to re-establish her health. She; 
returned by way of Hesse-Darmstadt. and stayed 
for a week with her grandchildren there. The 
Kaiser paid another semi-private visit to Osborne 
during the Cowes Week. The love of the people 
for the Princess May led to the early publication of 
a rumour to the effect that she might still marry, 
[the Heir Presumptive to the Throne. No autho¬ 
ritative announcement was made for many months, 
however, and when the news of the engagement of 
the Duke of York and the Princess became known 
it was quickly followed by the wedding. This took 
iplace in London on July 6, 1893. amid rejoicings 
which showed how popular the union was. On, 
J uno 23, 1894, there was a fresh outburst of re¬ 
joicing, the Duchess being delivered of a son,. 
'Prince Albert Edward Christian George Andrew 
Patrick David of York. 


The Imperial Institute. 

The principal public event ®f the year 1 
' g by h« » •- 


the opening by her Majesty of the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute. that memorial of her Jubilee which owed its 
origin to the suggestion of the Prince of Wales. 
There was another echo of the rejoicings of 1887 
in the unveiling by the Queen of a statue of herself, 
{the work of the Princess Louise’, in Kensington- 
gardens. It is needless to say that on both occasion^ 
the people of London turned out in their thousands 
to welcome their beloved Sovereign. In 1894 she 
opened the Manchester Ship Canal, and the 
-““husiaatia million* ia South- Lancashire 
evinced an affectionate loyalty with which her 
Majesty expressed herself deeply touched. Slit- 
viewed some portions of the great engineering work 
jfrom tho Royal yacht, on whose deck she knighted 
the Mayors of Manchester and Salford. The 
!Queen revisited Florence during the early Spring, 
and that year was* taarYed by two reviews at 
Aldershot—where her third son was now Com- 
mander-in-Chief—and the inspection at Windsor 
{of the 1st Yeomanry Brigade and the boys of the 
Greenwich Hospital School. The Portsmouth 
Division of the Royal Marine Light Infantry 
received new Colours at the hands of their 
Sovereign in August. It was in this year! 
that President Carnot was assassinated at Lyons, 
and the Queen wrote to the widow one of those; 
touching, sympathetic letter^ which went straight to 
the heart of the afflicted one and made the British! 
Nation prouder than ever of their Sovereign. Late 
in the year the Queen was deeply shocked at the! 
sudden death at Windsor Castle of Sir John 
Thompson, the Premier of Canada, who had! 
attended to be sworn in of the Privy Council, and; 
expired a short time afterwards. She expressed 
her sentiments, not only in the Court Circular, 1 
ibut in a private letter to the bereaved family, and 
ordered the cruiser Blake to convey to Canada the 
body of the dead Statesman. 


Prince Henry of Batten-berg. 

! Nothing very eventful occurred in 1895, but ini 
(January of 1896 Death once more laid his hand on! 
a member of the Queen’s Family—Prince Henry of I 
Battenberg, the husband of Princess Beatrice. The; 
youngest daughter of the Sovereign had always 
remained with her mother, and marriage did not 
' weaken the ties or take the bride away from tin 
home. The contrary, indeed, was the case, fotj 
iPrince Henry, as the Queen said, had become as »i 
Ison to her—ever attentive and considerate. He had) 
joined the expedition to Ashanti, caught fever, 
and died on board the gunboat Blonde. He was 
buried at Whippingharo atthe end of January, and* 
a few weeks afterwards the Queen with her, 
■widowed daughter went to Ciiniez. In July there 
came a family celebration of a joyful character— 
the wedding of Princess Mnud of Wales and; 
Prince Charles of Denmark at Buckingham Palace 
—for which the Queen came specially to town. 
She received this year two visits representingJdn 
most widely diverse types of civilisation. 
first was from the members of the Ancient 
'Honourable Artillery Company of Boston, who 
with their wives journeyed to Windsor and came 
back charmed with their reception. The second 
was from Li Hung Chang, the special Chinese 
Envoy. In tho Autumn to Balmoral there caiut 
the young Emperor and Empress of Russia. It was 
a private visit, but in the critical state of the 
Eastern Question it was regarded throughout 
Europe as an event of the first consequence. 

The Diamond Jubilee. 

The beginning of 1897 found the whole British; 
Empire intent on one topic—the approaching; 
celebration of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. 
June 22 was the date fixed on, and then the sixty; 
years of this glorious Reign would have been 


than completed. Every^detail connected with the’ 


Monarch assumed an added importance in theeyes 
of her subjects. From Northern Canada to South; 
Australia, from Shanghai to Vancouver, they were 
preparing to keep the anniversary. Statesmen; 
and soldiers. Tributary Princes and Colonial; 
Volunteers were busy making ready to start from 
every oorner of the Empire to London. Hei. 
Majesty went for the early Spring again to, 
Cimiez, and on her way through Pans Presi- 
dent Faure entered the Royal saloon to con-, 
vey his congratulations, while the officials and 
the public at her temporary home were more than 
usually enthusiastic. Back in England she diverted 
the course of her journey to Balmoral in May inf 
order to open the new Town Hall at Sheffield 
and received a foretaste of the unbounded en¬ 
thusiasm which was to greet her in the Capita! 
later on. All the West Riding seemed to have! 
t hronged to greet her, and the Queen was so im-, 
pressed with the devotion displayed that she twice.; 
in communications to the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Mayor of the Borough, expressed her thanks. 

Welcoming her Majesty. 

On the day before the Jubilee her Majesty came 
jfrom Windsor to Buckingham Palace, the route 
from Paddington being lengthened. Crowds of 
her subjects lined the roads, and expressed by the 
warmth of their applause their affection for their; 


Sovereign. 


The fact that the Queen was evidently 
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Monarch, during a great part of tho six-mile drive, 
di.pensni with » prool » » M •» *«»«*»** 
maltitudca of her people. It is needless here to, 
describe the Procession, or the Thanksgiving Service 

outaideSt. Paul's Cathedral, which affected the Royal 

Lady with visible and deep emotion. It was a rea-; 
letter day in the history of tho Empire ; a resting 
place at which the historian centuries hence will 
pause; a demonstration the like of which the; 
world had never before seen, and which may be 
equalled, perhaps, by some Power which in the 
ages to come shall take the place of the British 
Empire, but can never be surpassed. Alike iti the; 
procession and at the service the central figure 
on whom every ev<* was turned, and for whom the] 
loudest and the longest cheer was reserved, was the 
venerable Lady who bowed aud smiled with as much, 
eagerness and evident pleasure at the close as at 
The beginning of that long, slow drive through 
Piccadilly and St. James’s-street and Pall-mall, 
then by way of the Strand and Fleet-street to the 
Cathedral, yet Eastwards to the Mansion House, 
over London-bridge, and back to the Palace, rid 
the Borough, Westminster-bridge, and the Horse 
Guards. 

The Empire in London. 

For a week or two London streets were a 
microcosm of the Empire. Royal carriages were as 
common as hansoms. Premiers as thick as black¬ 
berries. and as to soldiers—white, black, brown, 
and yellow. Regulars and Volunteers, mounted and' 
on foot, with uniforms ranging from the sober grey 
of Australasia to the vivid scarlet and green of the 
African tropics—they were as much in evidence as 
though the other continents of the world had' 
combined to besiege and had succeeded incaptur-, 
ing the Metropolis. And all this was in honour of! 
the Sovereign whose death to-day the whole world 
is mourning! It was nearly a month later, on, 
July 15, that the Queen penned another of those 
Messages to her people, so homely in language, so 
direct in style, and so eagerly, affectionately read by 
those to whom they are addressed. 

The Qceen’s Letter. 

“ I have frequently,” wrote her Majesty, “ex¬ 
pressed my personal feelings to niy people, and 
though on this memorable occasion there have been 
many official expressions of my deep sense of the} 


many official expressions ot my deep sense or me 
unbounded loyalty evinced, I cannot rest satisfied 
without personally giving utterance to these senti-. 
ments. It is difficult for mo on this occasion to say; 
how truly touched and grateful I am for the spon¬ 
taneous and universal outburst of loyal attachment! 
and real affection which I have experienced on the; 
completion of the sixtieth year of my Reigu.; 
During my progress through London on the 22nd| 
of June this great enthusiasm was shown in the! 
most striking manner, and can never be effaced! 
from my heart. It is, indeed, deeply gratifying,; 
after so many years of labour and anxiety for the; 
good of my beloved country, to find that my exer¬ 
tions have been appreciated throughout my vast; 
Empire. In weal and in woe I have ever; 
had the true sympathy of all my people, which! 
has been warmly reciprocated by myself. It has; 
given me unbounded pleasure to see so many of myj 
subjects from all partspf the world assembled here, 
and to find them joining in the acclamation of! 
loyal devotion to myself, and I would wish to thank 
them all from the depth of my grateful heart. I 
shall ever pray God to bless them, and to enable me 
still to discharge my duties for their welfare as long 
as life lasts.” 

Loyal Addresses. 

Her Majesty, it was announced next day to the 
general joy, had experienced no ill-effects from the' 
fatigue attending the Jubilee celebration; and 
indeed, though she left London on the Wednesday, 
the few subsequent weeks were crowded with 
incidents. Before starting for Windsor the, 
Queen received Addresses from the two Houses 
of Parliament, and from the Mayors and. 
Provosts of Provincial Boroughs ; while on}, | 
her way to Paddington she passed some thirty | 
thousand elementary school children gathered in 
the stands on Constitution-hill which had been] 
erected for the Jubilee. The little ones cheered 
as lustily as their elders had the day before, and 1 
sang “ God Save the Queen " as long as they! 
could see the Royal carriages. Her Majesty was) 
handed Addresses from representatives of the; 
London School Board, of the Managers of, 
Anglican and Roman Catholic Voluntary Schools iff, 
the Metropolis, and from the Nonconformist bodies, 
'which still maintain day schools of their own iu. 
London. The journey to Windsor was made by 
way of Slough, whence the Queen drove through 
Eton to the Castle. It was one long ovation, with, 
congratulatory Addresses en route ,and in the Royal 
borough the rejoicings were on a most elaborate scale.! 
They had started on the previous Saturday with, 
a Military tattoo in the Castle-yard, and they con-j 
tinued all through Jubilee Week. During tho next! 

- ' ’ ‘ ’ioiirfta 


three weeks there was a constant roundofreceptio 
at, Windsor, the Colonial Premiers and their wives, 
the Colonial and Indian troops, the City Corpora¬ 
tion. the Houses of Convocation, the heads of tho 
Nonconformist bodies, the Bishops attending the 


Le^Uth Cootauefc the Umrmuiaytha. 

Societies, and The House of Commons with its' 


wives. When the two Houses attended at Bucking-j 
ham Palace in State on the 23rd to present their' 
several Addresses tljo arrangements broke down, 
land the representatives' of the people were I 
(rather carelessly treated by the Court function-, 
aries. As soon as, the' Queen heard of thisj 
she issued invitations to the Members and theiri- 

i 


Garden Party at Windsor on the! 
first available Saturday. Practically all of them' 
went except the Nationalists, who had sulked, 
during the whole of these Imperial rejoicings.' 
One of their number disregarded the Party injunc¬ 
tion and journeyed to Windsor, much to the dis¬ 
gust of his colleagues. Whatever soreness had! 
been engendered at the Palace was dispersed abso¬ 
lutely at the Castle. The Queen spent some time! 
'with her guests, ind showed how carefully she! 
watches the debates by the way in which she com- 
manded that this or that comparatively obscure! 
Member should be brought to her carriage. There; 
was a Jubilee Review at Aldershot, which her} 
Majesty attended ; but the magnificent pageant at 
IS pithead was not honoured with her presence, it; 
ibeing considered that the strain would be too) 
.'much after the fatigues of the week. In August) 
the King of Siam was a guest of the Queen, who; 
during the succeeding month followed with keen 
attention the travels of the Duke and Duchess ot 
)York in Ireland. Atthe conclusion of the tour she 
addressed a special letter of thanks to the people 
of that country. 

Royal Activities. 

With the gradual subsidence of the wonderful 
outburst of world-wide loyalty which these Jubilee 
i eii 


celebrations had called forth, it might have been 
{supposed that there would come some decrease of 
Rctivity on the part of the venerable and venerated 
iRulor of the Empire. Such was not the case. In' 
What must now be called the closing years of heir 
reign—the period from 1897 to the end of the last) 
century—her Majesty at once astonished and de¬ 
lighted her subjects by her frequent appearance^ 
among them and the ever closer interest she 
seemed to take in the affairs of her people. Nor had 
this period been free from those afflictions of which 
jthe Queen has had to bear more than the common 
share. In her own family she had before the ex-1 
piration of the Diamond Jubilee year to mourn the’ 
loss of her cousin, the Duchess of Teck, to whom,' 

|as she said in the Court Circular, she was 
warmly attached.” In the Spring of 1898 her 
{Majesty took her now customary Continental holi¬ 
day, and during her stay at Cimiez was visited by 
President Faure. Soon after her return in}-5": 
May Mr. Gladstone died, and thus another 
was taken of that diminishing band of states-; 
men who had served her in the earlier 
{periods of her reign. In that same month her 
'Majesty presented new Colours to the 3rd Battalion!, 

■of the Berkshire Regiment at Windsor; in July 
she paid a three days'visit to Aldershot, where her 


fw-cond*son wna Coiiunsnder-in-Chief, and held a 

Review of tho troops there. In presenting Colours 
to the newly-rained 3rd Battalion of the Coldstream-' . 
Guards she remarked that it was forty-two years 
ago since last she addressed the Guards at Aldershot 
on that spot, on their return from the Crimea. In 
September she had the pleasure of sending a con¬ 
gratulatory telegram to the Sirdar—now Lord) 
Kitchener—on his successful march to Khartoum,! 
and nearly two months later the victor of Omdur-j 
'man was received iu audience at Balmoral. Throe) 
(times in this year did the Queen go to Netleyj 
'to visit her soldiers who had come home wounded! 
.from Egypt, the North-West Frontier of India, and 1 
(Crete. 

Eightieth Birthday. 

On May 24, 189&, her M a j est y completed her 
{eightieth year, aud the rejoicings were, so tq 
speak, an echo of thoso of the Diamond Jubilee.l 
There had been previous to this the usual Contis 
mental trip. This time her Majesty journeyed from 
Folkestone to Boulogne in the Calais-Do item, 
escorted by two lines of torpedo destroyers, in 
whose movements she took great interest. The 
just time she had landed at Boulogne was in 1855, 
[when, with the Prince Consort, she paid a State 1 
(visit to the Emperor Napoleon. A few days before* 
her Birthday she came to* London, and the people of 
the Capital turned out in their thousands, testifying; 
alike by their voices and the street decorations that 
their hearts were full of the approaching anni¬ 
versary. On her way from Paddington the Queen, 
paid a private visit to Kensington Palace, portions 
of which were soon to be thrown open to the 
public. Sho herself had suggested this, and it) 
was at her wish also that the apartments had been 
restored, as far as possible, to the condition, as tef - 
furniture and so on, they were in at the time of lieij 
ibtrth and infancy. It was. therefore, in order to 
see for herself how the work had been done that she 
{visited the Palace. One can form some idea of thel 



memories which were called up, as she was con-! 
ducted through the building where she spent her 
{earliest years, and « here on that fateful June morn-; 
jng in 1837 she received the news of her Accession! 
to the Throne. The Queen on the following dayj 
went for a short drive, and on the next, the 17th J . 
laid the foundation-stone of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensingtou, returning to Windsor} 
the same evening. Her Birthday was just a week 
after. She stayed at Windsor, but news of the 
rejoicings in every corner of the Empire reached) 
her by telegraph. She was serenaded by a 
choir at nine o'clock in the morning. In the after¬ 
noon she heard by the electrophone fourteen 
hundred school children in Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
wish her many happy returns of the day. A 


message across 


the Atlantic cable from Halifax c 


veyed a similar greeting from youngsters there, to 
whom a cheery reply of thanks was sent. Therd 
were crowded Thanksgiving Servicea at St. Paul’s, 
the Abbey, and St. James’s Chapel Royal, and 
from not a corner of the Empire did congratulations 
collective and personal, fail to come. Her Majesty 
caused it to be stated iu the Court Circular bowl 
greatly all this had touched her heart. Duriug this 
year, whose opening had been saddened by the' 
death of the only son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg! 
and Gotha, the Queen was present at an unusually, 
large number of military functions, including a 
Review of practically the entire Aldershot command 
in June and of the Honourable Artillery Company 
nt Windsor in July. She honoured Bristol by her, 
presence in November, and showed her customary 
thoughtfulness by so arranging her drive as to em-, 
brace the poorer parts of the city, though the Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee Convalescent Home, to open which was 
theobject of her visit, is situated at the Clifton end., 
She was received with unbounded enthusiasm by 
people who had flocked to Bristol from every part 
of Western Englaud. In this month, too, the 
German Emperor and his two eldest 6ons came to 
Windsor for a short 6tay. 

The War. 

By this time the war with the Boera had begun. 
One can imagine how the Queen must have prayed! 
that tile close of her reign might not be darkened 
bv strife between her own aud another civilised) 
Power. She could remember the horrors of the; 
Crimea and the suffering it brought on her 
beloved people. She, with her many relatives ini 
the Royal and Princely Houses of Germany, must 
have felt more thau most English people what the 
awful slaughter of the Franco-Prussian War 


meant. Probably, like her Ministers, and 
of her subjects, she had no idea that the conflii 
,with two Boer Republics would be so prolonged 
and so costly in blood and treasure. The tender 
sympathy she showed towards her soldiers and 
sailors ; the graciousness with which she received 
returned warriors ; above all, the motherly anxiety 
for the sorrowing women aud children left at 
home, elicited fresh expressions of devotion from) 
her people. From the wife of the Coinuiander-in-l 
Chief, who lost her son almost on the eve of bet* 
husband being ordered to South Africa, down to) 
the widow of the youngest private whose case came 
’to the over-open ears of the Queen, she was full ofj 
sympathy and literally unceasing in her eagerness 
to show it. It was early in November, 1899, 
that her Majesty saw for the first time a 
body of soldiers in khaki—they were the 
men of the Composite Regiment of Household 
Cavalry whom she reviewed at Windsor beforq 
they started. Not many days after the Queen 
announced her anxiety “to make some little) 
personal present as soon as possible to those of her) 
soldiers serving in South Africa,” adding that shq 
had decided on a box of chocolate in a specially] 
{designed tin—and that box is now the most-prized) , 
possession of a soldier. Her Majesty stayed an 
■ Windsor instead of going for the usual autumn! 
visit to Scotland, and bade Lord and Lady Robert^ 
j to the Castle before they went to South Africa.] 
The field-marshal had lost his only son at Colenso,; 
and the last thing the Queen did before the; 
bereaved mother left was to present her with the 
'Victoria Cross which Lieutenant Roberts had so well) 
earned in that disastrous battle. The Court spent) 
Christmas and the first few weeks of the year 1900j 
at Osborne. One day the Queen went to Ryde to in¬ 
quire after the health of an officer sent home wounded) 
jfrom Belmont ; on another-she had the boy bugler, 
John Dunne brought to her presence to congratulate 
him on his bravery, and present him with another, 
bugle in substitution for the one he lost at 
Colenso. Hardly was she back at’Windsor than a 
special journey was made to Netley. It was on the' 
very day that news had come of Cronje's surrender., 
and her Majesty caused the tidings to be published! 
as she entered each of the wards. 'Many were the 1 
regiments and special service companies she in¬ 
spected before their departure, and for each she had' 

»cheery “ Goodbye and God bless you." When) 
Ladysmith was relieved and she telegraphed her 

«S?*le «,®±S raft* 

went to the heart of the nation, replied,! 
“Every hardship and privation are a hundred] 
times compensated for by the sympathy and) 
appreciation of our Queen, and your Majesty’s] 
Message will do more to restore both officers aud| 
Wd than anything else.*’** A splendid instance of] 
her gracious tact was shown by her order that, ini 
commemoration of the bravery of her Irish soldiers,', 
the Irish regiments should wear the shamrock out 
St- Patrick’s day each year. Thus did she end for) 
ever an annual complaint—often angry, always' 
unedifyins—by Irish Members in the House o 
Commons ; and by the exercise of her prerogativ 
do that which War Office red tape had al ways re¬ 
fused to do. A visit to the Herbert Hospital 
Woolwich to cheer ^he wounded there ; an inspec¬ 
tion of the men of the Powerful, whose timely 
arrival enabled Ladysmith to hold out; auothei 
journey to Netley ; several personal presentAtioi 
of the Victoria Cross andD.S.O. medals ; request: 
for visits from the widows of officers who had fallei 
in the field ; kindly letters and presents of money! 
to tho relatives of dead soldiers—these were some; 
of the ways in which she proved how keenly; 
she shared the anxieties of the nation nnd[ 
the sufferings of individuals. The 


. in linen! Si 

and twico towards the cloae 
did her Majesty receive detachments of roturned{J| 
Colonial troops, and with gracious words of thanaaV 
and sympathy fill them with pride and send them 
to distant partB of her Empire to add fuel to thatlJ 
ffatue of Imperial spirit wltah has been one of they 
wonders of tho closing years of her Reign. _ WhooB 
(Lord Roberta rot unit'd to this country ho first set® 
foot on the soil of the British Isles at Cowee, byHj 
command of the Queen, who brier at Oebornep 
invested him with the iuaignia of the Garter a - 
raised him to the dignity of an Earl. 

Visits to London. 

Twioo during this eventful year did her Majesty! 
come to London to see her subjects in the capital] 
of the Empire. Th^first dbcaaion was in March,,; 
just at the time when in the ordinal? course of , 
things she would have gone to the South of Europe.■ f 
The war had roused the patriotism of tho people, j 
and the welcome they gave the Queen was the: ■ 

acknowledgment that she in her person represented, . 
the national mind. She was in the best of health 
and full of activity. W hen she reached Buckingham . 

Pal see on March 8 there bad assein bled i n the forecourt j 
to greet her Members of both Houses of Parliament, | 
and they took up with eagerness the cheers which] 
had followed her all tho way from Paddington. 

On that and tho following duy she went for two] 
long drives, and as the routes had been announced, 
beforehand there was a repetition of the enthusiasm; 
of the Diamond Jubilee. In a Message to the Lord 
Mayor the Queen said she had been " much gratified, 
and touched ” by the loyal and enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion. Before leaving on the 11th for Windsor she 
inspected a battalion of the Scots Guards about to; 
start for South Africa, and her words of farewell] 

Were : “ My thoughts will always accompauy you]' 
wherever you go, and I know you will always do] 
your duty as you have ever done.” The second 
visit to London was for three days in May, when the! 
scenes of March were repeated. 

The Journey to Ireland. 

Between the two her Majesty had been to 
Ireland and back. When it was announced in the. 
early part of the year that the Queen proposed tor 
undertake the journey the public was first;, 
astonished, then pleased—astonished that at her, 
age and with all this weight of public care she] * 
could even contemplate such a task ; and pleased ; 
that she felt equal to its accomplishment. ; 
{Nearly forty years bad passed since she last]' 

(set foot ou the shores of the Green Isle, andi - 
pessimists predicted that seme discourtesy might] 
be shown to her in the Capital. For another;] _• 
agrarian agitation had been starred in the West, 
echoes of which had reached the Capital. But the 
Irish were ever generous and chivalrous. From ; ” 
the time her Majesty’s yacht was sighted at Kings¬ 
town to the moment when her funnels disappeared 
over the eastern horizon—more than three weeks 
•j—it was one long triumph for Queen Victoria. 
■Dublin decorated itself, the City Council pre¬ 
sented an Address, the people went almost mad, 
over their welcome. During the greater part of ■ 
her stay the Sovereign ied a quiet life, driving' 
daily amid the beautiful country which surrounds 
Dublin, and undoubtedly she benefited much by 
the change of air and scene. Before leaving on 
the 26th of April she communicated to the Irish 
people her impressions of her stay in the following 
letter : 

“The Queen is very anxious before leaving Ire-! 
land, where she has spent a most agreeable time,, 
to express, through the Lord Lieutenant, to her; 

Irish people how very much gratified she has been 
by her reception here. During the three weeks 
which the Queen lias spent in this charming place 
she has been received by all ranks and creeds with ; 
an enthusiasm and an affection which cannot be, t 
surpassed. Each time the Queen came here before) 
with her dear husband she was always kindly and| 
warmly received. But on this occasion, after the! 
lapse of thirty-nine years, her reception ha»] 
{equalled that of her previous visits, and she carries 
away with her a most pleasant and affectionate, 
memory of the time she has spent in Ireland. The 
Queen earnestly prays that goodwill and harmony 
may prevail among all her people, and that they 
may be happy and prosperous." 

After she had left the country the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, on behalf of his fellow-citizens, wrote 


expressing the gratification the Royal Visit had 
■caused. He added that the Queen would “ always 


.caused. He added that the Queen 
find the heartiest welcome among us,” and hoped 
that “at no distant date it may again be our great 
pleasure to welcome her to Ireland.” Her Majesty 
!in her reply Baid she had “ taken away with her 
■the most pleasant recollections of her visit, and of 
the very hearty, loyal, and affectionate reception 
.she met with.” She expressed again her “warmest 
wishes for the happiness and prosperity of her 
Irish people.” One result of this memorably 
journey was the establishment, immediately on her) 
jreturn, of au Irish Regiment of Guards to rank 
with those celebrated regiments the Scots, the) 
Coldstream, and the Grenadier Guards. 

Other Events. 


spring, 


The presence of the Australian delegates who had 
jeome to watch the passing of the Federation Biff! 
afforded the Queen another opportunity of showing) 
her regard for her Colonial subjects. She received 1 
these gentlemen and their wives and daughters ad 
Windsor in March, and when the Bill had become 
an Act announced that the Duke and Dnchessofi 
York would proceed to Sydney to inaugurate in her 
(name the first Parliament of theCommouwealth. The’ 
satisfaction this gave in Australia was unbounded.; 
Preparations in all the large cities were at once 
made, and the Legislatures expressed their thanks. 
The death of her Majesty has, however, it is to be 
feared, prevented the realisation of all the plans 
which had been set on foot for giving their Royal 
Highnesses a loyal and ent husiastic welcome. Iu 
May the Queen received the King and Queen of 
Norway at Windsor, and in the following 
month entertained the Khedive. She stood 
sponsor in the Spring to the infant son of 
the Duke and Duchess * f - - 


York, and during 
the Summer the Duchessof Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
made a long stay at the Castle. At Osborne the 
Queen had a visit from her friend of so many years, 
the Empress Eugenie, and in September she left on ■ 
her last journey to Balmoral, where Prince and 
Princess Henry of Prussia were her guests—the last- 
named for nearly two months. In December, 
having returned to Windsor, she visited an Irish 
Exhibition at the Guildhall, and on the 18th left 
for the Isle of Wight. 

Domestic Griefs. 

Amid all these cares of State, visits to her people, 
nnd the ceremonial obligations of her high position 
the dosing year of the century afflicted her Majesty 
■with many private sorrows. The Duke of Teck, 
and her niece, the Duchess Frederick of Schleswig-] 
Holstein, mother of the German Empress, died 
in January. The attempt on the life of the Princ% 

{of Wales at Brussels in April mast have been a great' 
temporary shock. Then there came the death of) 
her second son, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. ' 
The Queen caused it to be made known that her]’' ' - 
own health had not suffered, and that she was! 
“bearing up well under this fresh grievous loss,” f 
adding that she was “ much soothed and touched "H 
by the expressions of sympathy which had come' ■ 
■from all parts of the Empire. DuringOctober shehad 
another grave cause for anxiety in the illness of hep 
cldcat daughter, the Empress Frederic, and in that], 
same month, too, Prince Christian of SchleswigJ.'V 
Holstein, “ a dear grandson and a brilliant soldier! £ 
of great promise,” as the Queen herself described' 
him, died of enteric fever in South Africa. Then! ^ 
ion Christmas Day she sustained another bereave-! J 
jmont by tho death of tho Dowager Lady Churchill, U| 
;“for nearly fifty years my devoted and intimatefl 
friend.” Again did her Majesty assure herf^ 
•people that, “ while sorely grieved by this sudden' 
loss of one for whom she entertained tho warmest 
affection,” she had “ not suffered in health from ■ 
the great shook.” But the strain was too great • 
Snd da’-c* Friday not this country only, not the 
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TEriipii* even, but t^ewhde vcnTd^u^en 

fetching in respectful and *leep sorrow the closing9 


e o£ the life of the Queen-Empress. 


tennyso^s _ 

u.j lu March, 1851, Tennyson, in dedicating to the! I 
(jueen his volume of poems, addressed her Majesty | 
lb* ■•Wuuwra line* ot which the couchtdipk 
verses will now be recalled by so many readers that 
(they may be fitly quoted hefe : 

May you rule <u long. 


(Flit ^tanihirib 

January 23rd, 1901. 

DEATH OF THE 


! us rul-r: 

As noble tM thdlbiest day > 

May children of our children say, 

“ Sh* wrought her people lasting good ; 

“ Her court was pure ; her life serene; 
tiod gave her peace ; her land reposed; 
' A thousand claims to reference dosed 
In Iter os Mother, Wife, and Queen; 

“ And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 
“ By shaping some august decree. 

Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broadbasea upon her people's will. 
And compass'd by the inviolate sea." 


urn MaDSty-s descendants. 

The direct descendants «f the Queen who sur¬ 
vive her number seventy-three—six children, 
:■%?< hirty-one grandchildren, and thirty-seven great- 
grandchildren. She has had to lament the loss 
Huring her life of two sons—the Duke of Albany^ 
H md the Duke of Saxe-Coburg—one daughtei 


•incess Alice Dnobess of Hesse—and nine grand- 
shildren. The following are the names of thi 
ieacendants of our late Sovereign : 

Victoria, Princess Royal, married 1858 the lat< 
German Emperor, Frederic 11. 

William II., German Emperor, married 1881 Prince*; 
Augusta Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein. 

William, Crown Prince; Eicel Frederick, August . 
William, Oscar, Joachim, Victoria Louise. 
Charlotte, married 1878 the Hereditary Prince of 
Saxe-Meininceu. 

Feodora, matted 1S3S Priaca Henry XXX. of Rents. 

TJ__;_1 1QBQ T>.:_ T..II..... 


HenrT, married 1888 Princess Irene of Hi 
Vfaldemar. Siglsmuml. Henry. 

Si;tsmund, died June 18, 1866. 

Victoria, married 1890 Prince Adolphe of Schaum¬ 
burg -Lippe. 

Joachim, died March 27, 1879. 

Sophie, married 1889 Constantine, Crown Prince 

George, Alexander. Helena 
Margaretta, married 
of Hesse. 

Frederick William, Maximilian, Philipp, Wolfgang. 
i-bert Edward, Prince of Wales, married 1863 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 


e of 


i Prinee Frederick Charles 


, Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
' 14.1392. 


Albert Viei . 

died January 14,1392. 

George, Duke of York, married 
Victoria Mary of Trek. 

Edward Albert, Albert Frederick George, Henry I 
William, Victoria Alexandra •* 

Louise, married 1SS9 the Duke of Fife. 

Alexandra, Maud. 

Victoria. 

Maud, married 1896 Prince Charles of Denmark. 
Alexander, died (soon after birth) April 7, 1S70. 

.lice, married 1862 the late Grand Duke of Hesse,! 
and died December 14,1878. 

Victoria, tnarrie 11884 Prince Louis of Battenberg. 

George, Albert Victor. Alice, Louise. 

Elizabeth, married 1884 the Grand Duke Serge of 
Russia. 

Irene, married 1888 Prince Henry of Prussia. 

Ernest Louis, Reigning Grand Duke, married 1894; 
Princess Victoria Melita of Saxe-Coburg. 

Elizabeth. 

Frederick William, died May 29. 1873. 

Victoria, married 1894 Nicholas II. Emperor of 
Russia. 

Olga, Tatiana. Marie. 

Maria Victoria, died November 16,1878. 
ilfred, Duke of Edinburgh, late reigning Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, married 1874 the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, and died July 
30, 1900. 

Alfred, Hereditary Prinoe of Saxe-Coburg, died 
February 6. 18S9. 

Marie, married 1893 Prince Ferdinand of Roumania. 
Carol. Elisabeth, Marie. 

Victoria Melita, married 1894 the Grand Duke c 
Hesse. 


Alexandra, married 1896 Prince Ernest of Hohenlohe- 

Laugenburg. 

Gottfried, Marie. 

Beatrice. 

married 1866 Prince Christian 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Christian Victor, died at Pretoria October 29, 1900. 
Albert. 

Louise Augusta, married 1891 Prinee Aribert of 
Anhalt. 

Harold, died May 20, 1876. 

»vise, married 1871 the Duke of Argyll. 

RTin R, Duke of Connaught, married 1879 Prin¬ 
cess Louise Marguerite of Prussia. 

Margaret. 

Arthur Patrick. 

Victoria Patricia. 

Leopold, Duke of Albany, married 1882 Princess 
Helene of Waldeck-Pyrmont. 

Leopold Charles, reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 

Beatrice, married 1885 Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg. 

Alexander. 

Viotoria Eugenia. 

Leopold. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Life is grown empty, for, but yesterday, 
Twas all-in-all to have the right to say : 
*”l ere is a Lady whom I live to serve, 
ir whose least pleasure it were good to die. 


leen of all Queens, so many days come back, 
e heart may scarce believe the tale it tells 
ith alow beats, like the sounding of a knell, 
ov should Death touch you 1 Over the wide world 
ill ions had welcomed all there is of pain 


To screen you if the sun but shone too bright 
Ur if the wind blew coldly. . . . Death is come, 
And their great love is turned to vanity. 


Mother and Qneen, was ever love in vain t 
While hoarts remember, is there any death 1 
Time shall not touch the glory men have won 
To give the Crown more splendour—yours, who held, 
‘o gently, with a grape so equable, 

Uvercnce no Lady ever knew of old, 

t that no dreaming Monarch dared to ask, 
•/Who wept for worlds to conquer. 


Woman's heart, 
an end of sorrow, and the days 
Shall bring no sad remembrance any more, 

*' r any pitiful tale of wounded hearts 

at you must succour—you who had the gift 
jTo make the sorrowful half forget their woe 
j Because you shared their weeping . . . Queei 
1 Queens, 

'All that life held was voura, and, at the laat. 
Death brings a tribute from his realm of sleep. 


QUEEN. 


THE FINAL MOMENTS AT 
OSBORNE. 

(FROM Ol-B SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

i COWES, Tomcat Night. 
Doatb 1ms laid a heavy sorrow on the nation. 
The Queen passed away this evening. The 
brief and momentoos conflict that tho world 
has watched with breathless anxiety closed at 
lialf-past six o'clock. It was a peaceful ond, 
within the circle of sorrowing sons and 
daughters, and amid prayers and the lamenta¬ 
tions of a far-scattered people. For days wo 
have seen the Angel of Death hovering over tho 
homo that the Qneen loved so well. He has 
claimed his own, and we aro the poorer to-day 
by the loss of one who was m truth a mother 
to bor people. 

Though the ond came quickly, and the soul 
of the Queen took flight without a struggle or, 
u sigh, wo were not unprepared. AH through 
the day we had looked for the dread moment 
when the Inst bullotin would appear. It was 
' kuown to the people who watched like mourners 
at the gate that tho parting was at hand, and 
that for many hours the members of the family 
had stood in prayerful silence at the bedside 
of the dying Monarch. 

A restless night had been succeeded by 
twelve hours of alternating hope and fear. At 
half-past three in the afternoon hope was 
banished, and it was admitted that the end bad 
come. AU the members of the Royal family 
were summoned, and entered the death 
chamber. The Bishop of Winchester was 
rJ ready kneeling at the bedside of his Royal 
mistress, and the attendants had with¬ 
drawn to a corner of the apart¬ 
ment The Prince of Wales and the 
German Emperor walked side by side, and were 
followed by the other members of the family, 
the Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, the Duke of York, Princess 
,Henry of Battenborg, the Duchess of Saxe- 
' Coburg, Princess Christian, the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth <4 Hesse, and the Duchess of Argyll. 

During the three hours of intense emotion 
that followed her Majesty had occasional and 
short returns to consciousness. It was evi¬ 
dent that she recognised her children and 
grandchildren, though the recognition was 
not so clear as in tho morning. Then only was 
tho Queen able to manifest her pleasure at the 
presence of her sons and daughters, and to 
indicate her especial gratification at the filial 
devotion of her grandson, tho Emperor William, 
whooc presence will ever be held in grateful 
memory by the Anglo-Saxon race. 

As the day passed, and tho grey, cold light 
of Winter faded into blackness, other members 
of the family joined the gronp in tho cliamber 
of tho dying Monarch. The Duchess of York, 
the children of the Duke of Connaught, the 
Duke of Argyll, and Prince and Princess Louise 
of Battenlrorg came in time to take a last leave. 
The Lord Chamberlain, whoso presence on these 
mournful occasions is a necessity of State, was 
also in attendance.* Princo Christian, how-' 
over, was too late; wliilo Mr. Balfour, First 
Lord of the Treasury, who came in place of the 
Prime Minister, did not enter the room. The 
Duchess of Albany and her son, tho Duke of 
Soxo-Coburg, had not reached Osborne, and 
Will remain for the present at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Tho people of Cowee were conscious that, 
their Sovereign and neighbour was dying. 
Many of them walked up the broad avenue to 
the gates of Osborne House, and stood fori 
hours in silence. To them tho announcement 
was made by Mr. Fraser, Chief of the Queen!* 
Police, on instructions from Sir John M'Neill, 
her Majesty’s Equerry. Ho came to the gate 
©f the Lodge, and said, “Gentlemen, I am 
sorry to say that the Queen passed away 
at half post aix o'clock.” The official bulletin 
followed soon aftorwards. It was timed 
6.45 p.m,, and was in these words, “The Queen 
passed away at half-past six in the presence of 
her children and grandchildren.'' 

The news reached Cowoa almost immedi¬ 
ately, and little groups o f puoplo assembled 
at tho telegraph offico and in front of the 
Trinity House Pier, An intense and pain¬ 
ful gloom settled ovor the little village. 

The ebb and flow of life had gone on during 
lone,and painful hours, . Physicians and nurse* 
watched through tho night in tho sick room. 
No change was seen until morning. At eight 
o'clock a new report was sent to the Lodge:— 
“The Queen this morning shows signs of dimi¬ 
nishing strength, and’ her Majesty's condition 
again a*sanro* a moro serious aspect." The 
gravity of this announcement put an oud to the. 
feeble hope bora of the midnight bullotin. 

Already the members of her family had boon 
called to the side of the bed that stands in tho 
middle of the room. The German Emperor, tho 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, tho Duchess of Argyll, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, and the Duchoss 
pf Saxo-Coburg were there to say the solemn 
good-bye. Thut tho dreaded moment was 
drawing near seemed bcyAid tiro shallow of 
doubt. A message to East Cowes wna ovon 
more sure:—“The Queen is sinking rapidly. 
The family have been summonod.” But doath 
was again merciful, and tho blow did not 
fall. Indeed, hope—a faint glimmer of hope 
once more—in some degree revived as the 
hoars cropt on, and it became known that 
there hod been a roturn to consciousness. At 
noon, this report was issued '“ There is no 
change for the worse in the Queen's condition 
since this morning's bulletin. Her Majesty has 
recognised several members of tho Royal 
family who aro here. Tho Queeu is now 
asleep." 

This gave no assurance, yet it contained one 
consolation. Her Majesty, for tho first time 
since Saturday, was able to recognise members 
of her family, and to i 


■ what she could 


never havo doubted—that she was encompassed 
with the love of sorrowing eons and daughters. 
Tho crisis passed, and her slumber was un¬ 
disturbed. None of the family quitted the 
House save the German Emperor ami the 
Prince of Wales, wvho walked for a few minutes 
in the Park. Every momont was spent in or 
near the room where the Quoon lay dying. 

Four more hours of strained suspense, and 
the official announcement caroo, “ The Queen is 
slowly sinking." No more hopeful mossugo was 
looked for; yet it spread like a black cloud over 
the little groups of men and women who waited 
at the gate. Among thorn were three strango 
figures in bright silks and turbans—Hindoos 
who had journeyed from the North to lay their 
tribute of eorrow dt the ffeet of their great 
Maharani. Meanwhile, there were other arrivals 
whose presence gave warning that the hour of 
parting could not be distant. 

The Earl of Clarendon landed at East Cowes 
shortly after three o'clock. As Lord Chamber¬ 
lain, important duties fall upon him in the 
event of the death of the Sovereign. The 
Duchess of York came from Portsmouth at 
half-past five on board tho Fire Queen, an Ad¬ 
miralty tender. She brought with her the 
younger children of the Duke of Connaught. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury, 
travelled with her Royal Highness. Carriages 
were in waiting, and carried them to Osborne. 
The Duke of Argyll had joined Princess Louise 
nearly two hours before. 

Princo and Princess Louis of Battenberg 
sailed from Portsmouth in tho Royal yacht 
Osborne, which remains at anchor in the 
Medina for their accommodation. Princesses, 
and Ministers, and Officers of State were 
ushered into the wing of tho house where the 
Queen lay. The doors leading to those apart¬ 
ments were kept locked, and the only atten¬ 
dants admitted were her -Majesty's four 
dressers, who acted as nurses under the 
superintendence of Miss Soal, who is attached 
to the sanatorium on the Osborne ©state. 

Late to-night it has been practically arranged 
that the Prince—one can hardly help using the 
old title—will leave to-morrow, for London, to 
preside at his first Privy Council. The Crown 
Prince of Germany will arrive here to-morrow 
and remain. So far, no arrangements are made 
for the early departure of the German 
Emperor, and it is probable that he will stay 
for some days yet. 


PROCLAMATION - OF THE 
NEW SOVEREIGN. 


It is expected that the Proclamation of the 
new Sovereign upon his Accession will take place 
to-day or to-morrow, with the usual pageantry, 
at the Temple boundary of the City—the site of 
old Temple-bar (or, if not there, at the Temple 
frontage on the Embankment')—at Wood-stroet, 
and at the Royal Exchange; but neither the 
day, time, nor places of the ceremonial have 
yet been officially settled, nor can they bo till 
the pleasure of the Sovereign has been mode 
known. 

The old Civic procedure in regard to Royal 
Accessions and Proclamations may be briefly 
summarised :—On the decease of the Sovereign 
a communication is immediately received by 
the Homo Secretary^and also a notice of the 
Clerk of the Council for the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and other principal citizens to attend 
the meeting of the Lorils of the Privy Council 
at one of the Palaces. The Lord Mayor, Aider- 
men, and officers attend accordingly. The 
Lord Mayor takes his seat as a Pnry Coun¬ 
cillor, and the Aldermen and Officers remain in 
the adjoining room. They all sign the Pro¬ 
clamation, declaring the successor to the Throne. 
On the occasion of Queen Victoria's Accession on 
Juno 20, 1837, the Gazette stated that “A Depu¬ 
tation from theCity, attended by the Chaplaiu, 
the Rev. Mr. Child, Aldermen Brown, Venables, 
Sir Peter Laurie Winchester, Sir Chapman 
Marshall, Thus. Wood, Cowan, and Pirie, the 
Sheriffs (Sir James Duke and Alderman 
Johnson), the City Chamberlain, the Remem-; 
brauoer, the Common Serjeant, the Comp¬ 
troller, Mr. Serjeant Arabin, Under Sheriffs 
France and Wire, arrived at Kensington 
Palace at twelve o’clock. A Privy Council was 
held, at which most of the Privy Councillors 
were re-sworn of her Majesty's Most Honour¬ 
able Privy Council. At the Council the Lord 
Mayor attended. The members of the Royal 
family, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the other Privy Councillors, 
the Lord Mayor, and the members of 
the City Deputation afterwards signed,; 
■in another room, the Proclamation on 
,tho Accession of the Queen.” Tho Lord 
Mayors authority does not cease either on the 
.demise or abdication of the Crown; he, there¬ 
fore. continued (according to the old chronicles) 

,on such occasions the Principal Officer of the 
[Kingdom. At the doath of Canute the re¬ 
presentatives of tiie City were summoned to 
kttend the meeting to appoint his successor. 
Tho practice of summoning tho Lord Mayor to 
the Council on the demise of tho Crown and 
the citizens to sign tiro Proclamation of the 
successor lias pruvuiled certainly from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth downwards, and there aro 
full records in the City archives of tiro proce¬ 
dure on tiro Acoossion of James 1., James II., 
William and Mary, and tho intermediate and 
succeeding Sovereigns. 

Tli* proceedings in the City, in connection 
with the Proclamation of a now Sovereign, 
commenced with an Order ot the Privy Council, 
directing the Lord Mayor to make the Pro¬ 
clamation within tiro City, which is laid before, 
{the Court of Aldorawn to make tho necouary 
ordors. On tho day appointed, tho Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriff* arrived at 
Guildhall, in scarlet gowns, and tho officers in 
itlwir gowns, and wont thence to Temple Bar- 
tiro Lord Mayor first and the Aldermen and 
officers following according to seniority. At 
itho Proclamation of Queon Victoria tho lollow- 
iug ceremony was obeorred, in accordance with 
ancient custom:—Tho gates of Templo Bar 
wore closed, and tho Pursuivant of Arms 
advuncod, between two truinpotors, preceded by 
two of the Life Guards, to tiro gates. After 
tiro trumpets had sounded thrice, tiro Pur¬ 
suivant knocked, ond. being asked by the City 
Marshal, from within, “Who comes thereP" 
replied “Tho Officers of Anns, who demand 
entrance into tiro City to proclaim her Royal 
Majesty Qmm Victoria." On being admitted 
tho gates wore again dosed, and h© was con¬ 
ducted by the City Marshal and his officers to 
the Lord Mayor, to whom ho showed the Order 
in Council, which his Lordship, having read, 
returned to him, and directed the gates to bo 
opened. Tiro Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Officers joined tho procession, proceeded to tiro 
*»<i of Chancery-lane, anil thenoe through tho 
City in tiro following orderFemur* of the 
Horse Guards, with axes erect. Trumpets, 
Troop of Horse Guards, two Knight's Marshal's 
Offioors, Kuight Marshal and his men. House¬ 
hold Drums. Kettle Drums, Trumpets, Pursui¬ 
vants, Heralds, Kings at Arms, each supported by 


two Sergeant* ut Arms with tlwir Maces, City 
Drums and Trumpets, Sheriffs' Officers; City 
Music, City Marshal, Lord Mayor's Officers, 
Lord Mayor in his State Coach, tiro Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lords of tho Privy 
Council, Aldermen, _ Sheriffs, Chamberlain, 
Town Clerk, Common Serjeant, and City 
Officers, and Troop of Life Guards. The 
Proclamation was rwul within tho City, first at 
thv corner of Chancery-lane in Floot-etreet, 
aecondly at the comer or Wood-stroet, Cheap- 
eide ; and thirdly at the Royal Exchange. On 
the occasion of the Proclamation of William 
and Mary four regiments of the Trained Bands 
of the City, “in their best military array," 
were placed between Temple-liar and the Royal 
(Exchange, “ that there might be no interrup¬ 
tion or disturbance at the solemnity.” 

A later account saysThe Proclamation of 
the new Sovereign w^l take .place at St. James's 
Palace by tho College of Heralds. Thither the 
King will come in State, and after the cero- 
niuuy tho Proclamation will probably bo re¬ 
peated ut tli© Royal Exchange, Charing-cross, 
Chancery-lane, and Wood-atreet (where a croes 
formerly stood) by different Heralds and Pursui¬ 
vants. Orders will be given for the Proclama¬ 
tion to bo also made in the other capitals and 
chief cities of tho United Kingdom and 
in the Colonies and territories belonging to the 
Crowm 

Orders will bo ail dressed to the Earl Mar¬ 
shal to issue notice of a general mourning for 
tho late Quoon. At the audience in St. James's 
Palace the Archbishop and Bishops will be pre¬ 
sented, and the Judges will be introduced and 
kiss hands. 

Owing to the uncertainty which had pre¬ 
vailed as to tho issue of the Queen's lUnesAJ . 
and tiro hope that her life might be prolonged,- 
tho usual arrangements had, as a matter of 
course, been made fur tiro sittings of tho Royal 
Courts of Justice to-day. It is not likely, how¬ 
ever, now that any business will bo transacted, 
and it is understood that tho Judges will all 
assemble, probably in the Lord Chief Justico's 
Court, and make reference to tho loss of Jha 
Sovereign, and state what course will be pur¬ 
sued in regard to the future sittings. 

The Privy Council will meet at St. James's 
Palace to-day, for the usual oaths to be admini¬ 
stered to the King, by which Iro hinds himself to 
govern the Kingdom according to its laws and 
customs. The oath of allegiance wiil then In? 
taken by tiro other membova of the Royal 
family and by tho Councillors present, and tho, 
terms of the Proclamation of tho King will be 
settled, and orders givon for its promulgation. 

A declaration is usually made by the new 
Sovereign, which embodies liis sense of the high 
office he assumes and his “ firm reliance upon 
the wisdom of Parliament and the loyalty and 
affection of his people." A request of the Lords 
of the Council being made that this be pul>- 
lislied, his Majesty will order accordingly, and 
the declaration will appoar in the Gazette. His 
Majesty has also to t*ke tly> oath relating to 
the security of tho Church of Scotland, accord¬ 
ing to the forms used by the law of Scotland. 
Two instruments have to be subscribed, one of 
which is transmitted to the Court of Session to 
be recorded in the “ Books of Sederunt," and 
afterwards lodged in the Public Rogistor of 
Scotland, while the other remains among the 
records of the Privy Council. 


THE FUNERAL. 

Telegraphing last night, our Windsor Cor¬ 
respondent says;—“ It is impossible to say at 
this moment what arrangements will be made 
for the funeral of the deceased Monarch. There, 
is little doubt, however, that the Royal remains 
will be finally deposited in the Frogmore 
Mausoleum, where tiro body of the Prince 
Consort, who died at Windsor Castle on 
December 14,1861, is entombed, and where n 
vacant space in the splendid granite sarco¬ 
phagus was, left at the side of his late Royal 
Highness’s coffin when the building was 
erected. The Mausoleum stands in the most 
beautiful portion of the grounds, not far from 
the tomb of the Duchess of Kent, the Queen's 
lato mother. Over the portico is a Latin- 
inscription, which may lie translated thus:— 
•* In this tomb his sorrowing willow, Queen 
Victoria, willod that all that was mortal of 
Prince Albert should be deposited, a.d. 
MDCCCLXII. Farewell most rare one, here 
will I rest with thee and rise again in the© with 
Christ." The interior hao a lantern-domed roof, 
from the centre of which depend crystal globe 
lamps, these being lighted when necessary. 
The sarcophagus where Princo Albert's coffin 
has reposed since its removal to the building, 
and in which the remains of the Qneen are to 
find a resting-place, oocupies the middle of tiro 
polished floor, and is adorned by four Iroauti- 
fully-dseigned bronze kneeling angelic figures. 
Tiro walls around are faced with the rarest 
marbles, and decorated with large frescoes of 
Scriptural subjects and statuary, and in one of 
Hie aisles is a beautiful marble group represent¬ 
ing Princess Alice (Grand Duchesa of Hesse} 
and her child. It was only on the 14th of last 
month that the Queen and Royal family 
attended the service on tiro double anniversary 
of the deaths of Prince Albert and tho Grand 
Duchess of Hesse. 


THE QUEEN'S DEATH. 

FEELING IN THE COLONIES 


SYMPATHY FROM ABROAD. 
THE AMERICAN TRIBUTES. 


M. LOUBET'S CONDOLENCES. 


(FROM OUR CORRBSPOSDKNT.) 

PARIS. Tl-ksdat Nionr. 

Though the news which had been received 
bore during the day concerning the condition, 
of the Quoon had not been calculated to inspire 
tho hope of her prompt recovery, yet it had not 
prepared the British Colony for tho terrible 
news which arrived nt about nine o'clock. They 
could scarcely believe it was really true; and. as 
1 loft tho British Embassy, several persons in 
the little crowd of British subjocta collected 
there inuuired of mo whether tho announce¬ 
ment of tho Queen's death was correct. One 
lady in particular seemed literally overcome 
with grief. This was nothing but an isolated 
incident, but it was only one of hundreds of 
proofs of tho love Queon Victoria had inspired 
in her subjects living in Paris. 

The nows became generally known to tho 
public between eight and nine o'clock by suc- 
oesaivo special editions of tho evening papers, 
containing tho brief official telegram.aunouncing 
the ovent. They were bought up with extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity, anil though the Parisians 
would not ho expected to feel the same grief as 
her Majesty's subjects, yet it was clear from tho 
expression on thoir face os they road tho news, 
and discussed it with animation in tho caffs. 
that they participated in tiro sentiments of' 
regret which will bo general throughout tiro 
world. 
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0vl)C ^tnnbiirb, January 23rd, 1901. 


TTm> intelligence was received at the Qual 
d\)r»ay at a tow minute* after tight o'clock by 
a telecram address oil to M. J)olc**ei5 from the 
French Minister in London. Tho Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, without a monrent’* dolay. pro¬ 
ceeded to tho British Embassy and requested 
Mr. Herbert, tho Clnm de A to tele¬ 
graph at once to Lprd Lonsdowne, expressing 
tlio sincere regret and condolonoos of tho 
French Government to the King of England 
M. DelcaaMi ndde<l tho expression of hm own 
personal condolences and regret. 

The President of tho Republic, tho Promior, 

M. Wftldeok-Rousseau. and all tho members of 
the French Government, also inacribod their 
names at. tho British Embassy during tho cyon- 
•inc, whilst tho Proaidont of the Republic, 1 
understand, has sent a -further direct message 
through M. Cainbon. It was not till late at 
night that tho callers at the Embassy ceased 
arriving. 

It is announced this evening by tho Soir that 
tho Presidents of the Senate and Chamber have 
warned tho members of the two Legislative 
Assemblies that the noxt sitting will be ad 
journod in sign of mourning for the death of 
the Queen. 

The telegram received by the French Premier 
announcing her Majesty's death was us 
follows:— 

“ I havo tho deep regret to inform you that 
tho Queen expired this evening at half-past six. 
Please notify tho sad nows to tho Government. 
—Lansdowxr.” 

To-day's event naturally evokes tho remem¬ 
brance of tho visits which the Queen paid to 
the Chiofs of State in Franco. Her meeting 
with President Fi?lix Faure at Noiay-le-Soe, on 
March 11, 18»7, is present to the memory of all, 
as is also tho interview which took place 
between President Faure and her Maiosty at 
Jiiec. It was, however, in her youth that tho 
Queen first crossed tlie Channel to visit the 
Chief of the French State. 

French historians relato that it was one of 
Louis Philippe's dreams to marry his son, the 
Ihic do Nomours, to the Queen, and when this 
plan failed ho did not altogether give up his 
idea of a British Alliance. His ambition was 
to induce the Queen to visit him in Paris, and 
thus enable him to reply to the remarks of the' 
C*ar. Princess Clementine, liis daughter, who 
was marr ied to tho Prince of Coburg, endea¬ 
voured to bring about this meeting. It was, 
however, considered that a visit to Paris would 
be of a compromising character, but the Queen 
promised to go and see the King at the Chateau 
d’Eu, near Treport. Great preparations were 
made for the reception of her Majesty, and 
notwithstanding the King's great age. ho was 
.present to greet her when she landed at Treport 
in September, 1843. 

This visit of the Queen to Louis Philippe 
formed what was known as the entente corduue. 
and was the point of departure of a maintained 
and close correspondence between the two 
Sovereigns, which was kept up for several 
years. Louis Philippe went into exile, and tho 
Queen's much-desired journey to Paris did not 
tako place until 1865, being a return visit to 
that which Napoleon III. and the Empress 
Eugenie had paid to the Queen in April, 1856, 
at the time of the Crimean War. The Queen 
arrived in August of that year, when the Exhi¬ 
bition was at its height, and sjieut a week here, 
which was devoted to fetes. In 1858 her 
Majesty returned to France to visit the new 
harbour at Cherbourg, where she has so often 
landed on the occasion of her journey to the 
South of France in more recent years. 

M. Yves Guyot, at the conclusion of a 
lengthy article, which he will publish in the 
Sitele to-morrow, says the Queen of England was 
justified in being proud of contemplating the 
progress made by England since her advent to 
tho Throne. She leaves England greater and 
stronger than she could have ever dared hope 
at tlie commencement of her Reign. The crisis 
resulting from the South African War is a 
salutary ext>erience which will provoke ener¬ 
getic reforms in Europe, and at the same time 
tho solution of the Transvaal question which, 
sooner or later, was bound to come. The Queen 
was great as the incarnation of the British 
Empire. She was mourned as such, but tho 
Prince of Wales will quietly enjoy the senti¬ 
ment of loyalists which surrounded tho Queen— 
not only in England, but in the most distant 
parts of Australia and Canada There is no 
doubt but that he will follow tlie example of 
his mother, and the decease of this Sovereign 
will bo a date, but will mark no stop or change 
in the policy or the opinion of Great Britain. 

The alternative moments of hope and dis¬ 
couragement through which the British Royal 
family and nation have passed during the last 
forty-eight hours have been most genuinely 1 
shared by the French people. Though no 
family ties unite the Chief of the State of 
France to her Majesty, as is the case in the ; 
majority of other European nations, the 
sympathy expressed on all sides is none the 
less real, and the anxiety displayed none the 
less keen. The average middle-aged French¬ 
man of to-day has seen his country's Rulers 
pass through many vicissitudes, but young 
and old remember no other name than 
that of Victoria as being connected 
with the Crown of England. Tho fact 
that that great figure might disappear lias herb 
caused emotion perhaps more profound than in 
any other European Capital, because, after 
Englishmen, the inhabitants of France, and 
©specially in later years, had had greater oppor¬ 
tunities than anyone else to study her Majesty s 
gracious homely character during her sojourns 
in their midst. 

I have already mentioned tho anxiety dis¬ 
played bv M. Loubet as to the Queen's con¬ 
dition. The President of the Republic, in view, 
of tho announcements nmdo only a few weeks; 
ago that the Queen would certainly go to Nice 
this Spring, had expressed a desire that he 
should meet her Majesty whilst she was on 
French soil. He had been looking forward to 
this occasion for several reasons, and notably 
because he is a lover of England, and behoved | 
that such a meeting would be for tho good of' 
tho relations of the two countries. M. Loubotj 


yesterday afternoon requested M. Cambon, the 
French Ambassador in London, to forward tho 


French Ambassador ii... 

following telegram to tho Prince of W ales :- 
«Profoundly affected at tho news which ia pub¬ 
lished concerning the health of the Queou, your 
august mother, I wish to express to your Royal Higb- 
neas the sincere share I take in this anxiety. Emils 
L ocmrr.'' , „ , , 

The Prince of Wales sent tho following tele¬ 
gram in reply to M. Cambon: — 

“ 1 beg you to express to M. le President of tho 
Republic my warm thanks for his keen sympathy on 
the occasion of tho serious illness of my beloved 
mother.—A lbkkt Kdwabd." 

Tho hopes which the bulletins published 
here last night gave riso to have unfortunately 
not been maintained. It was regnrded as a 
bad sign this morning when it became known 
that tho Duke of Cambridge, on tho receipt of 
n telegram from Princess Beatrice, had started 
ter London, Cullers at the Embassy-ami Lite* 
were, if anything, oven more numerous than 
vostorday—wont away saddened, after reading 
the following telegram, dated from London. 
11.16 a.m.: — . 

“The Queen this morning shows signs of diminish¬ 
ing strength, and her Majesty's condition *g»m 
assumes n more serious aspect, — JaaKSDOWSt*. 

All tho newspapers contain articles referring 
to her Majesty, and nearly all arc <-'ouchod m 
the same eulogistic strain. Tho gutter Press 
always has existed, but its comments need not 
1» referred to. It i, <x>D~l">2 to 
find a Nationalist organ like the TjMrtt 
protesting, as it does this evening, against the 


mile of Omm print*. France, it Mnjk Jg • 

reputation for courteous chivalry. They ha 
tho right to say all they phase 
English political policy ;but nothing, rttfadawfr 
justify gross insults addressed to a sick 
woman. In tho same tpue the other chlsf 
Nationalist organ, tho J'eho <U font, notes tho 
fooling in England, and adds“ And this sen¬ 
timent has manifested itself, not only in 
England, but throughout tho wholo worlii. 
'where Victoria shone forth as tho symbol of the 


British nation.” , . 

Baron d'Estoumelloi do Constant, who tor 
ooveral years was attached to the French 
Embassy in London, in an article in the hgaro 
this morning, pay* a respectful tribute to the 
Queen. During tho eight years ho was in office 
he says ho wo* often opposed te tlie English, 
but was never tholr enemy, and ho " salute* 
tho Queen, who all hor, life f was, for so many 
Frenchmen and so many foreigners, hospitable 


and pacific.” 

Tho Temps notes that Franco yesterday lost 
the l)uko do Broglie. Italy i* watching with 
anxiety tho illness of Vordi, one of the kings 
of Art. whilst England and the whole Anglo- 
Saxon world arc watching at the bedside of 
Victoria, the groat grandparent, whose white 
hair had placed above so many crowns a yot 
more venerable crown. Tlie illnesses of these 
three persons are. says the journal, symbolic of 
tho manner in which the world of the hying 
breaks up, of tho endless procession which 
unrolls its interminable links towards an in¬ 
visible ideal, ono little group after another. 
Humanity passes; it salutes and it forgets. 
Privileged are those whose memory it recalls 
for an instant. In this number Victoria will 
necessarily be included, not for such and such a 
personal merit, but because she was truly a 
Queen." 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

BERLIN. Tuhsdat Night. 

The lamentoblo news that the Queen died at 
half-past six this evening, was at once tele¬ 
graphed to Berlin, and flags were hoisted half- 
mast high on the Royal Palace, the British 
Embassy, and Consulate General and many 
other buildings shortly afterwards. 

Owing to the difference in time, and to tho 
circumstance that telegraphic communication 
between Ixindon and Berlin usually takes two 
hours, the semi-official telegraphic agency did 
not circulate it over Germany till half-past nine 
p.m, much too late even for the latest Berlin 
evening papers to communicate it to their 
readers. 

Tho Quoeu. a* for as I recollect, was only 
twice in Berlin ; first, in the Summer of 1868, 
shortly after tho marriage of the Empress 
Frederick, whoa she stayed with the late 
Emperor William and the Empress Augusta at 
Babelsborg. their Summer residence, on the 
Havel, near Potsdam. Her second visit took 
place in April, 1888. during the short reign of 
the lute Emperor Frederick. The Queen then 
stayed in the so-called Prince's rooms, imme¬ 
diately below those of her sick son-in-law. She 
m received in Berlin with all possible honour 
by the Imperial family and the late Prince 
Bismarck, and with the utmost enthusiasm by 
the Berliners. l*rince Bismarck,after his recep¬ 
tion by the Queen, which lasted nearly two 
hours, spoke of her in terms of the highest 
esteem and admiration. 

After the very sad news which arrived here 
from England this morning, people had been 
prepared for the worst, and all hope seemed to 
be excluded. It is reported that Professor 
Pagenstecher, on his return from England, told 
the King of the Belgians that he considered her 
Majesty’s condition to be dangerous in the 
extreme. 

The Empress Frederick did not abandon her 
plan of going to England in person until she 
heard that the Emperor had actually started 
from Berlin. 

Writing before the fatal news, the German 
Press, with the exception of one or two papers 
which had not enough tact to avoid needless 
allusions to certain things which happened' 
some thirty or forty years ago, had restricted 
itself to the reproduction of columns of tele-; 
grams bearing on the subject and on the state 
of feeling in England. Telegrams from Osborne 
were eagerly read, and the first Question when 
Berliners met was “ What is the latest news of 
the Queen ? ” 

I mentioned on Sunday that the Emperor 
William had received very bad news from 
London. It appears that, when paving his 
usual visit to Count von Billow, shortly after¬ 
wards he was shown a telegram which had just 
arrived at the Foreign Office from Count Hatz- 
feldt, the German Ambassador in London, and 
which confirmed the ominous tidings he had 
himself received. Tho telegram to the Dnke of 
Connaught, which I also referred to on Sunday, 
was sent by Princess Christian, and disclosed 
the whole truth about the Queen’s critical con¬ 
dition. The Emperor, on hearing it, said, “ I 
go at once to England. My mother being pre¬ 
vented by illness from going, I must do it, as I 
am the eldest grandchild of the Queen." 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

VIENNA, Tuesday Night. 

Prince Liechtenstein, the Emperor's Lord 
Chamberlain, called in person to-day on the 
English Ambassador to make inquiries, in liis. 
Majesty's name and in his own, about the 
Queen. Every telegram the Ambassador re¬ 
ceives is. by the Emperor's request, communi-; 
cated to him at once. All the members of the 
Imperial family and Vienna Society continue to, 
mark their sympathy by having their names 
inscribed in the visitors'list at the Embassy. 

The Fremdenblatt, in a leading article, re¬ 
marks that, since William of Orange.no British 
Sovereign has occupied such a place in the 
people's heart as Queen Victoria, and goes on 
to say :—• 

“ Anxious sorrow reigns in the greatest Empire on 
earth, and in all five quarters of the world men’s 
hearts nre grieving. For ruauy decades tho British 
race was wont to look up to Queen Victoria with pro¬ 
found veneration, and at the same time with personal 
kindness, ss a popular embodiment of the immense 
advance of tile nation Id the Nineteenth Century. 
When that Century bogau the English Royal House 
seemed to have lost all its direct influence upon the 
State, and even under the lost two Georges the Royal 
prerogative had to undergo abatement in favourof Parlia¬ 
ment. It was, therefore, to bo expected that, under 
the rule of the young girl who followed them on the 
Throne, tho Royal power would be all but extin¬ 
guished. But the young Quoeu proved to be in 
possession of a will and of an independent spirit, of 
which she soon gave evidence ; and it was not long be¬ 
fore tho people recognised in this daughter of a 
Hanoverian Prince and a Thuringian Princess 
truly English qualities, habits, and inclinations—a' 
religious mind, a calm disposition, a quick resolution. 

and steadiness of character, all in n sound body. She 
had to use her energy chiefly in striving for tho man 
of her choice, and to win the public recognition of his 
sterling worth, and ns she could not procure for bim 
the title of Kiug, she at least found for the Prince 
Consort a most noble sphere of influence. His death 
was the turning point in the Queen's life. She kept 
his memory alive, and his idoas became the 
unalterable tradition nt Court. He indubitably taught 
her to give up her dislike of the Tories ; and when it 
came to a strugglo with Lord Palmerston, in which the 
rrince Consort assisted in defending the rights of the 
Crown, tho way for an understanding with the Tories 
was discovered. Later ou thoy were able to uoquire 
the Queen's fullest confidence. 

" Whigs and Tories bad an equal share in the magni¬ 
ficent development of British power since the Napo¬ 
leonic era. Tho Whigs found their strength in being 1 
able always to make terms with the rising middle-class, 
chiefly in tho industrial centre*; whilst tho Tory 
programme was te preserve tho Constitution 
from dangerous and rapid innovations, and 
at the same timo to elevate tho prestige of; 


the Bittiah power abroad. The Queen soon identified 
herself with this programme, which was mainly Lord' 
BeaconslU'Id's, and Providence permitted her to wit- 
neut- the immense Increase of England's strength as 
the result of Conservative Statecraft. During her 
reign the British Umpire grew in 8t*e and might, in 
wealtli and individual prosperity : and, at the umii 
time, there was a constant improvomont in domestic 
institutions, due to Whig influence. Thus, with the 
assistance of both Parties, England made external and 
internal progress such as no other country ha* 
achieved. What a wealth of national strength, what 
an amount of national labour has been necessary to 
pave the way from Wickham’s expedition to the 
creation of the Australian Parliament; from tho riling 
of Metaomed All to I-owl Kitchener's victories in tho 
Bondau; from the Chartist movement to tho yoarly 
Congresses of tho lending Trade Union*. But the 

r igrcw* was steady ; and with tbo proudest days in 
gland's history will ever bo connected the name of 
Queen Victoria” 

(FROM Ol’R COfcRKsk)NDKNT.l 


THU HAGUE, Tuesday Night. 

The intelligence of tlie death of the Queen 
lias Uyu ivttflVy.U koi'y with tho mutest Bor¬ 
row. Queen WuMunUMk, who sinco Sauimay 
had sent several time* each day to tiro British 
Legation, seeking tho latest news as to tiro con¬ 
dition of her Majesty, was much grieved on 
hearing of hor decease. 

Later in the evening Queen Wilhelmina de¬ 


spatched messages to <s»* Royal family of 
England, in which she expressed her heartfelt- 
sorrow at tho blow which had befallen them. 
Her Majesty also sent a special messenger to 
tiro British 'Legation. 

Tho newspapers published special editions a* 
soon as the news arrived, and all have sympa¬ 
thetic articles on the sad event. The Fader land, 
in a lengthened notice, proisoa the Quoon ns a 
model Constitutional Monarch, the blwinp of 
whose reign hod been so largely reflected on tho 
British Empire and its poople. 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

ROME, T cm day Night. 

There is great anxioty here to learn the latest 
nows respecting the Queen, and thoro is a con¬ 
tinual stream of visitors to the English Embassy. 
All the newspapers publish articles expressing 
the deepest sympathy with the Royal family. 

Latte. 

At nine o'clock to-night tho news was 
received of the death of Queen Victoria, and 
the intelligence was received with universal 
sorrow. Her Majesty was popular not only in 
Rome, but throughout Italy, and tiro sympathy 
felt here with the English Royal family and • 
people is profound. 

(Thtocgm Rectkk's Agkxcv.) 

PARIS, Jax. 22. 

The Tempt, in an article beaded " Round the 
Deathbed," refers to the Transvaal War, of 
which, says tlie journal, both the upper classes 
and business people in England are weary. 
The writer concludes as follows:—“ Ail this— 
these sorrows, alarms, anxieties, moral suffer¬ 
ings, and financial worries—continue to create 
a new state of mind. As long as Queen Vic¬ 
toria lived she was like the mother of a family, 
a living link with a prosperous past and the 
sure anchor of the British Empire. Now that 
she is gone comes the unknown, and blindness 


ping its way : 


i the darkness.” 


The Franqm* also oonnects the death of tho 
Queen with the war, and hopes that her 
Majesty's last words were to enjoin peace. 

In an article which will be published in the 
(Sauleds to-morrow, M. Augustin Filon declstes 
that tlie heart of France is to-day united with 
that of England in a common regret. A great 
portion of the French population feel gratitude 
I© the Queen of England for her noble and 
faithful friendship to tho Empress Kugffnie. 
That friendship, which dated back nearly half a 
century, was bom in happy days. It travelled 
and became firmer in proportion as the vicissi¬ 
tudes and grievous crises were accumulated. 

The article proceeds:— 

" All those Frenchmen who bad the honour ef being 
received by Queen Victoria in England, or who ap¬ 
proached her during her numerous stays on French 
territory, will be unanimous in testifying in her favour, 
and in the expressions of heartfelt regret. 
t>Uo leaves the stage at a critical hour 
and at tho commencement of a new epoch which will 
demand of Princes yet more active virtues and still 
greater efforts. The changA which will happen will 
tell better than any awkward flattery tbo place which. 
Victoria held in Europe at tho dawn of the Twentieth; 
Century. Queen Victoria has done more than certain 
conquerors, and simply because she understood her 

time and her duty.” __ 

BERLIN, Jan. 22. j 

Having been foreshadowed in the semi¬ 
official Press this evening, the news of the 
Queen's death was hourly expected. At aj 
quarter te ten extra sheets of the Lolcaian&igtr 
w ore scattered broadcast in tho street and in 
the theatres, music-halls, cafes, and restaurants, 
and were hastily scanned by the public. The 
announcement of the end was received with 
silent and respectful sympathy. 

The German nation fully shares the feelings 
of the English people towards the venerable 
and illustrious Sovereign who has just breathed 
her last. 

Semi-official paragraphs in the Press to-night 
rebut the idea commonly held in Germany that 
the Prince of Wales, as the new King still was 
when they wore penned, is inclined to be 
hostile to this country. Tho Prince, they 
clnint, will act in the interests of Great Britain 
and the British people alone. 

A sense of gratification is felt by Germans 
that their Emperor was present during the last 
hours of his grandmother's life, and that the 
lofty feelings of filial piety which prompted liis 
action have met with such full and unqualified'' 
recognition on the part of the British nation. 

ROME, Jan. 22. 

The news of Queen Victoria’s death, expected 
though it was, has produced great emotion here. 
Messages of condolence have been telegraphed 
to England by the King and Queen, the Pope, 
and the Government. 

The Tribuna, iu a special edition issued this 
evening, says that, in consequence of the late 
hour, it cannot do more than pay reverent 
homage to the great Queen who has just passed 
away. Apostrophising tho people of Groat 
Britain, the journal says:— 

•• Lift up your hearts. Let not the tears of to-day 
dim the faith of to-morrow. A word of comfort aud 
faith comes to you from your loyal friend Italy.” 

Lord Currie this evening personally commu¬ 
nicated to the Government the news of tlie 
Queen’s death. 

THE HAGUE, Jan. 22. 

Tho news of the death of Queen Victoria was 
made known by the newspapers at eight 
o'clock this evening, the telegrams appearing 


special black-edged spaces. T1 
cation was closed. The Court 


The British 


mourning, but the arrangements 
marriage of Queen Wilhelmina will probably 
not be changed. 


SYMPATHY IN AMERICA. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

WASHINGTON, Tuesday Night. 

At a Cabinet meeting to-day, President 
M’Kinloy paid a striking tribute to tho Queen, 
and submitted to his advisers a proposal that 
flag* should fly half-mast on the White House 
and all Executive buildings upon the arrival of 
the news of hor decease and during the funeral. 
It was unanimously approved. A few moments 
later the news came, and the former portion of 
the order was executed. Discussing this, a well- 
known member of tho Cabinet said to me:— 


“Tbi. testimony is not only unique In huCry. 

but is not intended as a precedent. It i* a personal 
honour to the memory of thk» one Queen, not only on 
account of her grace of character, but because of the 
appreciation patriotic Americana felt for her course in 
1861, when, bat for her restraining hand, 
Croat Britain might bbro given filial en¬ 
couragement to the Confederacy; and also in 180®, 
when, without spoken word, this country was given 
to understand whore her sympathy lay as between tho 
United State* and Spam. More than that, the Queen 
has greatly endeared herself by the concern she hoi 
allow n for tbo families who hare occupied the White 
House. Mr. Secretary Hay. who was President 
Lincoln's private secretary at his aaaasainairoo, recalls 
a very beautiful autograph letter received by Lincoln's 
widow. The Queen also manifested great intercet in 
President Garfield during hia long tilnces, making 
dailv inquiries, about the timo of his death. When 
Garfield died. Attorney General Mareragh was the 
only Cabinet member present. He remombers re¬ 
ceiving a personal telegram*frouf tho Queen, and after 
formal condolences, Garfield's widow received a mo*i 
touching autograph letter There was a similar 
occurrence during President HafritPa’s bereavement. 
All these things were so moch out of routine that it 
eos felt proper te make unosaai mark* of sorrow." 

The news of tiro death was generally received 
without any diminution of interest because it! 
was expected. In ell the Public Department-, 
buainoss was stopped by general consent, while 
officials of all degrees forgot their ranks in the 
common sentiment. Tho President promptly 
sent a personal telegram, doubtless received 
■>y you in duo course. Tho Senate nnanimously 
.idopted Rcoelutions of sympathy. Several 
Secretaries issued statement* on their own 
account Secretary Gage raid:— 

••TlroQueon’* death closes the happiest period in her 
country's history. Sho wa* increasingly vene¬ 
rated »* years passed, and tbi* will bo 
true of her memory. Sovereign by Divine 
right, her sympathies were with her people, 
ned they repaid her with loving confidence. Tho; 
greatest Laureate of her Reign might have had her in 
mind when he wrote. * "If* only noble to be good, kind 
hearts are mere than Coronet*.” 1 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

NEW YORK, Tens dat Night. 

Tho Sun to-morrow will ray that in European 
history tho Nineteenth Centiuy will bo known 
as the Victorian Era :— 

It* characteristics are Victorian. A* an English 
gentlewoman, leading a life substantially resembling 
that of her subjects, the Queen changed the character 
of the English Court, quickly correcting the immorality 
the Regency, and transmitting her estimable 
qualities to her daughter*, who similarly influcaoed 
their respective Courts. Secondly, by a long interval 
without asserting her Prerogatives against her 
Ministers, she diminished the authority of the 
Crown. Lord Salisbury, with hi* majority, is 
more Great Britain's Ruler than was Mel¬ 
bourne or Pitt. Thus, despite the affectionate 
loyalty which ahe rallied to her family. England has 
broom? under h« a Republic ruled ia clewed renro. 
tentative*. Despite many wars scarcely rising Above 
punitive expedition*, with rare exception* peace has 
ruled, and England's boundaries have spread wonder¬ 
fully ; but the social, material, and industrial changes 
nre greater than any worked by arms under her. 
reign, which altogether constitutes England's Golden 
Age. to which tlie gentle, kindly lady now dead con¬ 
tributed all that lay in her power. Her Jubilees 
showed how she had worfied her way into her subjects’ 
hearts. Her womanly qualities won the respect of 
other nations. The Prince of Wales had for many 
yean performed nearly all the functions left to the 
Cirown- He may have a little stronger influence with 
Ministers now, but he was freer to express hi* view* 
upon public question* « Prince than now a* King." 

The Journal says:— 

"There have been greater Monarch*, but none 
more richly endowed with qualities which win a 
people* affections. A more brilliant Sovereign might 
have had a loss successful reign. It was the 
British nation which made its l Empire great. As a 
prodigy the Queen could havo done nothing te advance 
the national destiny, and might have done much to 
hamper it. Under the conditions of England’s develop¬ 
ment any attempt at personal government might have 
wrought ruin. Victoria was a perfect Rulnr for the 
Nineteenth Century. Tho glories of her reign culmi¬ 
nated in tho Jubilee. 1897. Dying then, she might 
well bare died happy. Posterity .will forget that hen 
last years were clouded, and will remember the Vio- 
torisn Era os the Golden Age of English history.” 

Tho New York Times says:— 

*’ No Sovereign survives of whom it. can bo said, os of 
the Queen, that, her reign extendi backward beyond 
the memory of her living official servants. Thus no 
living Sovereign in like degree embodies the idea of 
Sovereignty which for Americans, with quadrennial 
changes, is embodied only in the national flag. 
To her subjects aho stood for ail they had 
achieved under her unexampled reign, which mode her 
even in life a mythical embodiment in her person of 
the glories of her race, and for her nation a kind of 
Avatar. How much more than this she was cannot bo 
known until the publication of historical documents. 
That her influence was great and good nobody will 
deny. With her notions of the dignity of the 
Monarchy sho united that simplicity of the domestic 
circle, which she wrote of iu a manner which 
heightened her subjects' regard at the very time 
when some thought her revelations were indis¬ 
creet. Moreover, upon proper occasions she had 
happy ideas of abdicating her Royalty, and speak¬ 
ing with pure womanliness. Twice die so expressed 
her sympathy with the widows of the two murdered 
American Presidents os to endear herself to American 
women. Doubtless her sex was both on immunity for 
herself and a safeguard for her Empire in more than 
one troublous season : but it was not so much the fact, 
of her sex a* tho tact of her sax which served the 
nation so well, and which was best expressed by the 
American in London, who toasted her Queculiness as 
woman, and womanUnora as Queen." 






" Tito Queen is dead." Innumerable heart* 
will fool tho frosl) sorrow of words that 
tlirough tiro last few anxious days wo have 
been disciplining ourselves to hear. There is 
an end of that long tifo .of Algal toil and of 
womanly aSection which tha vary humblest of 
hor subjects havo learned to regard as, in. 
no strained sense, a part of their own. It ia 
hard to think of tho Throne apart from the 
living presence of the Lady who enriched 
the Crown with attributes morn precious and 
undying than any of the traditional incidents 
of Sovereign State. She leaves it consecrated 
by the memories which, to the remotest periods 
of English history, will cling to her name. 
We are still, perhaps, too near the timo 
when she moved amongst tie to measure fully 
all that wo owe to her virtue and hor wisdom. 
But we know enough to be assured that history 
will assign to her a pro-eminent place in the 
long lino of British Monarcbs. Nor would 
her people care in this hour of sorrow to look 
beyond the plain promptings of their hearts. 
We would fain think of her, before the tomb 
claims tlie dust of one so dearly loved, 
with that absorbing sense of Ices which 
men feel when the mother who watched over 
their infancy has been called away. The 
thoughts of many millions through tho wide 
dominions that acknowleged hor gracious 
sway will turn to tho bier on which rest 
for awhile tho remains of a great and 
noblo Qurrn. They will not aak themselves 
why thoy should reverence the dead. She 
stands in no need of any set epitaph. Her 
life was tho secret of that incomparable hold 
which, even in tho grave, sho will still have 
upon the affections of her people. Her cha¬ 
racter was an open book, in which tho simplest 
could read at will.. We all understood her, 
and, understanding, repaid Queenly devotion 
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with responsive trust. Had aha been guided 
through her sixty-three years of rule by a 
puroly intellectual conviction of duty, she 
would, no doubt, have earned the gratitude and 
respect of tlx» nation. But it was because sho 
took counsel with her heart': because with her 
the Voice of Conscience was but the impulse 
of a keenly sensitive and sympathetic nature, 
that aho held her singular place in the thoughts 
of all mankind. High and low, learned and 
unloanied, we were all attached to the Queen 
by the firmest ties of simple confidence and 
dovotion. Amid the diverse communities 
which made up the vast whote of her Empire 
there were not many who had not some know¬ 
ledge of their Soferoign Lady Victoria, and 
whenever there was any conception of her, in 
her individual capacity, the picture was always 
pleasing. In the Kaffir kraal, on tho bead: 
of the coral islands of the Pacific, in the 
wattled hut of the Indian hill-man, or in the 
Maori village, tho Great Mother was spoken of 
as tho kindly guardian of her remotest children. 

In India to-day Moulvies and Pundits will be' 
at one in mourning for the Queen, who was, 
in their eyes, a nobto type of all that is best in 
Christian ethics. Of those non-English races 
which have been affected by Western education 
it ia enough to say that tho best part of their 
attainments is their intelligent veneration for 
their Queen. 

There is, in truth, matter to stir tho imagina¬ 
tion in the retrospect of the long and vigorous 
Reign which has at length reached its cloae. To 
apeak of the Queen's part in the conduct of 
affairs is to sketch tho history of more than 
half a century of extraordinary development at 
homo and tho growth of a new Empire abroad. 

To have been cognisant of all the stirring 
events in the State during two generations of 
revolutionary change would in itsalf have been 
a titlo to distinction. But to have been, at 
each and every juncture, the Constitutional 
arbiter and trustee for the nation implies a 
marvellous capacity. It may in some sort re¬ 
concile us to the loss we have to bear that the 
end came in a guise appropriate to the career. 
Illness and weakness surprised tho Qcebk 
while sho was still, with unabated real, de¬ 
voting herself to tho exacting round of official 
cares; and death followed closely on the first 
grim message that the long work was to 
end. There was no protracted period of 
suffering; of struggle with ever-increasing 
weakness. No intorval of diminished energy or 
of lees penetrating insight interfered to take 
from the perfection of the glorious Reign. 
Queen Victoria has passed from the fulness of 
the working daylight into the night where there 
is rest. One oould have desired, indeed, know¬ 
ing how heavily tho sorrows and distresses 
of the War had weighed upon the mind 
of the Sovereign, that she had been spared to 
see tho return of Peace to the regions now 
harried by useless and destructive strife. Bat 
the end for which the Qubbn strove end 
prayed has yet to come, and the hope is not, 
perhaps, visionary that the common grief 
of Britons and Afrikanders may abate those 
racial animosities which stand in the way of 
pacification. It is sad enough that a Reign 
which, on the whole, was free from the shocks 
and alarms of battle should have keen clouded 
at ita close by one of the most painful and 
trying conflicts that have ever been forced 
upon the people of Great Britain. Who 
would have permitted himself to suppose, 
daring the celebration of the Jubilee of 1897, 
that before another decade had elapsed an 
axhausting struggle within the Empire would 
embitter the last year in the life of her whom 
all her subjects were united in honouring ? 
The Russian War was a gloomy episode; the 
agony oi the Indian Mutiny will never be 
forgotten; the Campaigns in Zululand, in 
China, in Egypt and the Soudan, and in 
Afghanistan hare all chequered the peaceful 
course ot history in tho Golden Ago of Vkttoria 
But for the Queen herself no incident was 
Comparable, as regards the severity of the strain 
imposed on her emotions, with the protracted 
trouble in South Africa. Yot, while wo deplore 
tho calamity which threw so snd a shadow on 
the final stage of the Jong journey, it must bo 
recalled that the very pressure of misfortune 
was the occasion for proving, more eloquently 
than ever, tho closeness of tho ties between 
tho Queen and tho poople. She would 
assuredly have missed tho crowning, over¬ 
whelming proof of tho love the nation bore 
her, if tlsere had not boon the evil tidings 
from tho Cape to wring bor heart with sorrow, 
and to load her subjects to associate themselves 
with her griefs and solicitudes. 

As tho Queen looked back upon her life, she 
must have foR that the brightness was greater 
than the gloom. There were seasons—only too 
many—of suffering and bereavement. Death 
has re-united her with a husband whoso un¬ 
timely loss long took all tho joy out of her 
existence. Children who were vory dear to her 
passed away—Bomo in their prime, some in the 
day of promise. As the circle expanded in 
which her strong affections found play, tho 
liability to the stroke of beroavoment increased. 
By the Queen the departed wore never for¬ 
gotten ; and to her latest hours, even though 
the pain of loss had ceased to sting, there 
remained the constant sense of absence. 
But oho was of too wholesome a tempera¬ 
ment to dwell vainly upon the melancholy side 
of a happy past. The visit of the German 
Emperor, the presence of sons and daughtor* 
at Osborne during tho time of illness, illus¬ 
trate one of the sources from which sho 
drew her solace 'and her _ strength. If she 
looked abroad to those who, in their several 
States, were charged, as she was, with tbo 
exercise of Sovereign Rule, sho saw a circle 
of friends who were attached to her for her 
own sake, who admired her as a splendid 
typo of vigour in old *nd sought with all 
respect tho advice which her mature expe¬ 
rience and tried sagacity fitted her to give. 
At home, when she contrasted the stormy 
beginnings of her Reigu, tho low standard 
of comfort among the masses, the narrow 
limits to wbkh education was confined, with 
the present outlook of diffused prosperity and 
general enlightenment, sho could not fail to *oo 
i not in vain had been the Statesmanship 
t which it was her lot to preside: not barren 
bad been tboee processes of social development 
in which the Throne had borne eo conspicuous 


a part. There was a time when Republicanism 
was a serious phraeo on English lips. To-day 
no whisper of discontent with the Monarchical 
Constitution breaks the mourning of a loyal 
nation round the bier of the Sovereign. It 
will be said of her in the annals of our land 
that she strengthened tho Throne by loving 
the People, that she was a groat Qubbn and 
Mother of Kings because she was a good, 
noble, and true-hearted woman. 


By the demise of the Crown there will lie a 
sharp break in forms of speech and thought 
which have become second nature with the 
great majority of the nation: Two generations 
have known no other Sovereign than Queen 
V iotoria, and oven those vfhose memories go 
back to the days of WfttiAM IV., or the last of 
the Georges, treat their recollections rather 
as curious links with a vanished {vast than as 
a distinct phase of personal experience. It 
will require an effort at first to save ourselves 
from using, in relation to tho new Reign, 
terms which have ceased to be appropriate tc 
a rtyimt in which the Monaroh is a King- 
“God save tho Queen ” has so long been for all 
the millions of subjects of the Crown the phrase 
in which loyalty finds easiest expression that 
we shall have to school ourselves into reverting 
to what was in faot tho original wording. Yet if 
our lips are somewhat slow to adapt them¬ 
selves to altered circumstances, there will be 
no reluctance in the heart. Whatever may be 
the stylo which the oldest son of Queen Vic- 
tobia will assume as King, he will succeed not 
only to great responsibilities, but to a heritage of 
accumulated goodwill. His Mother has left to 
her descendants title-deeds more valuable than 
it has ever been the fortune of a new Ruler 
to possess. For her sake alone the people 
would gladly give him welcome, apd would 
read in the record of her Fife full assurance 
that he would prove worthy of their trust, 
But the new Sovereign has abundant claims 
sf hia own upon our regard and affection. 

It would be repeating an oft-told tale to 
speak of the genial courtesy with which he has 
borne himself m discharging the many onerous 
snd important dntios which have devolved 
upon the Representative of the Royal House. 
Although he succeeds at a comparatively 
advanced age to the dignity of tho Crown, 
he has served a long apprenticeship in many 
of the functions appertaining to it. From 
the example of the Quebn, his mother, he 
may draw inspiration and encouragement for 
tho duo discharge of the yet more oxucting 
responsibilities which have now fallen to him. 
It was impossible that one who was so closely 
bound by ties of natural affection to the 
Sovebbign should not have been her confi¬ 
dant, and in some casus her adviser, in 
matters of grave public concoro. The new Ruler 
bringn no slight experience to his work; yet 
he will, no doubt, be sensible of the change 
from collateral to plenary authority. During 
the sad years that followod the death of the 
Prince Consort, the seclusion of tho Sove¬ 
reign threw a shadow over the nation which 
was felt and regretted. But tho interval was 
bridged by the readiness with which the Prince 
of Wales and other children of the Queen 
sought to fill her place. In satisfying the 
desire of the nation to see the Throne 
identifying itself with all phases of the national 
life, the Prince was admirably seconded by 
the Lady who is now to share with him the 
splondour and tho burdens of tbo Crown. We 
cannot cease to grieve for the Ruler we have 
lost. But even in our sadness it is possible to 
predict, with confidence, that the sceptre passes 
to hands which have been proved worthy of 
the exalted trust. Whatever tact and good 
nature, sound sense and broad sympathy can 
contribute to the making of an ideal King, 
whatever grace and kindness can effect to 
render a Queen popular, we may count on find¬ 
ing in the Royal couple who are to maintain 
the traditions of the English Court. 

In foreign countries, of course, there cannot 
be a reflection of all we fuel as patriots and 
loyal subjects; but in appreciation of the 
virtues of the Sovereign whose death we 
deplore there is nothing missing, no false or 
jarring note. It is a graceful and eloquent 
token of the spirit of French goodwill that 
the Senate and Chamber have resolved to take 
official noto of tho mourning by adjourning 
over their next sitting. Germany has better 
reason than most Continental States to under¬ 
stand the true greatness of the life that 
has just reached its cloae, and sympathy is 
quickened by the knowledge that aho who 
would be among the chief mourners was, by a 
peculiarly hard fate, debarred from being 
present at the bedside of her dying, 
Mother. The Princess Royal of England 
and the Dowager German Empress is at 
least assured of the earnest sympathy of the 
public in both countries. It would have been 
strange indeed if in the United State*— 
tbo land where English Institutions, English 
Literature, and, lot us venture to add, English 
ideals, are held in most esteem—there were 
any silence or reserve at such an hour as 
this. Nor has there been. America baa, with 
one voioe, spoken of the Queen in terms 
not less warm or loss impressive than those 
which will to-day be general throughout Great 
Britain. Queen Victoria was ours; but we have 
not been allowed, and wo would not desire to 
claim, any monopoly of affection and respect 
for her. Had she been of less patriotic mould, 
sho would have been less successful in attract¬ 
ing tho regard of tlvo great free communities 
of the Uni verso. Her fame is our peculiar pos¬ 
session ; but her influence has reached every 
region of the World. 

Between the best of Kings and tho best of 
Queens there must be a difference, and under 
our political system the difference is curiously 
in favour of the feminine Ruler. History alono 
will be able to decido how much the theory 
and practice of Constitutional Monarchy gained 
from tho fact that William IV. died without 
male issue. Certain it is that no previous 
Sovereign of tho House of Brunswick had 
succeeded in accommodating himself to tho 
conditions under which it is possible to re- 
concilo Royalty with an Executive Gpveruumut 
indirectly nominated by tho Electorate. Tbo 


Queen had studied the principles of limited 
Monarchy under Qiose «two masters of the 
subject, King Leopold of Belgium and 
Baron Stockaiab, and she had tho invaluable 
advice and assistance of the Princb Consort 
during many*critical years. • Yet with all this, 
and with every consideVation given to her own 
exquisite judgment and marvellous self-con¬ 
trol, it must be admitted that she owed many 
advantages to her sex. It was easier for a 
woman, and a young woman, either to yield to 
her Ministers, or to withstand them, on 
occasions, than it could have been to a man. 
Jealous and suspicious Party Leaders, like 
Brouuham or Lvnducret, who would have 
resented what they considered the assertion 
of the Royal Prerogative rfoin a King, were 
softened by the tact and graco of a woman. 
The relations of a Constitutional Sovereign 
to the Cabinet are the most delicate in the 
world, and all the more because there bis 
never been, and never can be, a precise defini¬ 
tion of tho mutual rights and dutios on 
either side. There must be a constant give 
and take, a mingling of firmness and con¬ 
ciliation, rendered tho more difficult by tbo 
fact that ono partner in the association in 
entitled tc exact all the forms of outward 
deference from the other. It is an onerous 
situation for a King, and trying at times to a 
Minister of goniua and strong character. The 
Queen’s predecessors were constantly quarrel¬ 
ling, and sometimes hardly on speaking terms, 
with their Ministers. Queon Victoria was able* 
to convert into closo and loyal friends even 
Statesmen, like Peel, who entered office in 
a spirit almost hostile to the occupant 
of the Throne. Hi these matters the task 
of our new King is the harder because of 
the great example that is held up for his 
Imitation. Passing beyofid our insular politics 
to the larger domain of the Empire, we are 
again struck by the magnitude of the change 
which has come about in oar public life. Sixty 
years ago, in the Colonies and India, there was 
little feeling of attachment to the person of 
the Sovereign. It is needless to enlarge 
on the sentiments of Greater Britain to¬ 
wards the Queen who has passed away. 
Had England been ruled by a King during 
the ’Forties and the ’Fifties, when the 
Colonies were uneasy and neglected, could 
we have kept these youthful communities 
in touch with us, till the fruition of tho 
Imperialist dream in later days? Perhaps 
so; but the task would have needed all 
those qualities of character and mind which 
Queen Victoria possessed. Tho problems of 
Empire are those of the immediate future, 
and in their solution the Crown must play a 
conspicuous part. More, it must bo confessed, 
will be required by the Colonists from the 
King than they would have ssked from the 
Qubbn. He will, we doubt not, prove his 
right to the confidence and loyalty which 
have long been given unquestioningly to his 
illustrious predecessor on the Throne of Eng¬ 
land. 

LIFE AND REIGN 


THE QUEEN. 


AN EVENTFUL HISTORY, 


Queen Victoria was the daughter, and only 
child, of Edward Duke of Kent, fourth sen of 
George HI., by tho,Princess Victoria of Saxo- 
Coburg-Saalfeld, widow of»Emich, Prince of 
Leiningen. Sho was born in Kensington Palace, 
ou tho 21th of May, 1819. The Duke of 
Clarence, her father's elder brother, had 
married on the same day; and two (laughter* 
were born to him, though both died in infancy. 
This circumstance,however, necessarily rendered 
it doubtful whether there would not be heirs of 
his body to take precedence of the daughter of 
the Duke of Kent, who died on the 23rd of 
January, 1820, or when the Princess Victoria 
was only eight months old. This untoward 
event threw the care of his widow and child 
upon Prince Leopold, brother of tho widowed 
Duchess, and well known to the English people 
as at one time not unlikely to be the Consort of 
» British Sovereign, in his capacity of husband 
of the lamented Princess Charlotte. Upon 
Prince Leopold, who, it is almost unnecessary 
to say, afterwards became King of the Belgians, 
dovolvod the duty of superintending the educa¬ 
tion of his niece. For a long time it was 
thought wise by him and the Duchess of Kent! 
to conceal from the Princoss Victoria hor prox¬ 
imity to tho Throno; nor was it till she had 
attained tho ago of twelve that her position was 
fully explained to her. Scott, who saw tho 
Princess in 1828, made the following entry in 
his diary“ This little lady is educated with 
much care, and watched so closely that no busy 
maid has a moment to whisper, ‘ You are heir of 
England.’ I suspect if wo could dissect the 
little heart we should find some pigeon or othor 
bird of the air had carried the matter." It 
Would seem, however, that tho Princess hod 
remained ignorant of the exact state of the case, 
(or when a genealogical table of . the Royal 
Family was purposely inserted in her copy of tho 
History of England by her governess, the 
Baroness Lehten, sho observed, after scanning 
it, “ I see I am nooror the Throne than I 
thought.” Tho Queon, recalling tho circum¬ 
stance at a later period of life, added, “ I cried 
much on learning it, and even deplored this 
contingency." The most marked effect the 
information seemed to produce upon her was to 
render her more tractable and studious, in order 
that she might prepare herself for the respon¬ 
sibilities of her state. 

Not many notices of her Majesty's child¬ 
hood are to lie found in the memoirs of the 
period. Mr. Greville records that he met 
hor at a children's ball, given by George IV., 
in 1829, at which tho little Queen of Pore 
tugal, only a few weeks older than tho Princess, 
Was present also. “The Queen,'" says he, 
“ was finoly dressed, with a Riliand and Order 
ovor hor shoulder, and she sat by the King. 
8ho is good-looking, and hat a sensible 
Austrian countenance. In dancing she fell 
l* Urt hor {u ™’ frightened and 
bruised, and Went away. The King was very 
k nd to her. Our little Princess is a short, 
plain-looking child, ami not nearly so good- 
looking as the 1 ortngucsc. However, if Nature 


has not done ®o much for her. fortune is likely 

to do a greet deal mom" This was the first time 
Mr Greville had over seen “our little Vic¬ 
toria." mul he met her only once or twice again 
before she became Queon. “ The i’rincew made 
her first appearance at a Drawing Room,' ssjs 
the same authority, “on tho 25th of I-obruary, 
1831 " mid Mr. Greville himself met her in Sep¬ 
tember, 1835, at a ball at the Marquoss of 
Exeter’s, at Burgh lev. 

The childhood of Princess Victoria was spent 
very quietly, and it may oven be regarded aa 
having been somewhat monotonous, her prin¬ 
cipal playfellow being her elder half-sister, 
Ptincess Feodore of Loiningen. Tho Duchess 
of Kent had found it necessary, or, at all events, 
desirable, to reraovo hor daughter ae much aa 
possible from Court influences. King William 
TV. and his sister-in-law were never on good 
terms, and she suspected him of a desire to 
separate her from Princess Victoria. Had 
he died before the Princess attained 
her eighteenth birthday, the Duchess of Kent 
would have been Regent—a prospect which 
would have embittered the Royal death-bed. 
King William's feelings on this matter may bo 
gauged by the anything but Kingly speech he 
made at the family banquet lie gave at Windsor 
upon his own seventy-first birthday. “I trust 
in God,” he declared, “ that my life may be 
spared nine months longer, after which period, 
in the event of my death, no Regency will take 
place. I shall then have the satisfaction of 
leaving tho Royal authority to tho personal 
exercise of that young lady, not in the hands of 
a person now near to me, who is surrounded by 
evil advisers, and who is herself incompetent to 
act with propriety in the station in which sho 
would be placed. I have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that I have been insulted—grossly and con¬ 
tinually insulted—by that person; out I am 
determined to endure no longer a course of 
behaviour so disrespectful to me.” 

By the time, however, the Princess was 
seventeen years of age, it seemed placed 
beyond doubt that, if she lived, she must 
succeed to the Crown of England; and the 
condition of the reigning Monarch made it pro¬ 
bable that the date of her accession would not 
be very remote. Under these circumstances, 
it was deemed eminently desirable that a fitting 
Suitor should be found for the hand of the Prin¬ 
cess. The preference of Prince Leopold had 
long fixed upon his nephew, Prince Albert, the 
second son of Ernest Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. The Duchess of Coburg had died in: 
1831, but we believe that she fully shared these 
views. Had the Prince possessed only ordi¬ 
nary character and attainments, objection might 
have been raised to tbe selection on the score 
of his youth, seeing that he was born in August, 
1819, and was therefore junior to the Princess 
by tliree months. The idea was ODe which had 
long been entertained at Coburg; and the nurse 
of the Prince is said to have often boasted to 
him of bis destined bride across the sea. Baron 
Stockmar, the private physician of Prince 
Leopold during his brief married life, who bad 
clasped the hand of tbe Princess Charlotte when 
she died, but who, on his patron becoming King 
of the Belgians, had retired with his wife and 
family to Coburg, thus wrote of the Prince in 
1836:—“Albert is a fine fellow, well grown for 
his age, with agreeable and valuable qualities. 

. . . Externally he possesses all that pleases 
the sex. ... It may prove, too, a lucky cir¬ 
cumstance, that even now he has something of 
an English look. , . . He is said to be circum¬ 
spect, discreet, and even now cautious.” Shortly 
after an invitation arrived from the Duchess of 
Kent, suggesting that the Duke of Coburg and 
his two sons should visit her at Kensington 
Palace. They came to this country, and paid 
a visit of four weeks’ duration. The object 
which had suggested it was attained. It is 
evident that the Prinoees Victoria fell in love at 
once, like any ordinary mortal, with her hand¬ 
some but serious cousin, and that the feeling was 
reciprocated. “I have only now to beg of 
you, the Princess wrote to King Leopold on 
the 7th June, 1836, “to take care of the health 
of one now; so dear to me. and to take him under 
your special protection.” The answer to this 
petition was to place the Prince at Bonn, there 
to pursue his studies. 

On the 20th of Jane, 1887, William IV. died. 
His death occurred in the middle of the night; 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Lord Chamberlain at once started from 
Windsor Castle to repair to Kensington Palace. 
They reached it at five o'clock in the morning, 
and knocked and rang for a considerable 
time without making any impression on tho 
inmates. At last they were admitted, and de¬ 
sired that the attendant of tho Princess V ictoria 
should inform her Royal Highness that they 
requested an audience “ on business of impor- 
ta ' lce ” Th? Princess, they were told, was 
asleep. Their answer was that she must be 
waked ; and a few minutes later she came into 
the room, as an eye-witness has described the 
scene, “ in a loose white nightgown and shawl, 
her night-cap thrown off, and her hair falling 
upon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears 
in her eyes, but perfectly collected and digni¬ 
fied. Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister, 
was sent for, and a Privy Council was sum¬ 
moned to meet at Kensington at eleven o'clock, 
ft v- W " IC J? the young Queen was present 
•Never, says Greville, “ was anything like the 
first impression she produced, or the chorus o* 

out justice. It was vory extraordinary, and 
something far beyond what was looked for. 
After she had read her speech, and taken and 
signed the oath for the security of tho Church 
of Scotland, the Privy Councillors were sworn, 
the two Royal Dukes (the Dukes of Cumberland 
and Sussex) first by themselves; and as these 
two old men, her uncles, knelt before her. 
swearing allegiaftce, and kiksing her hand,! 
eaw her blush up to the eyes, as if she felt the 
contrast between their civil and their natural 
relations, and this was the only sign of • 
emotion she evinced.” Peel told Greville he 
was amazed at her manner and behaviour, at 
her apparent deep sonso of her situation, her 
modesty, and at the same time her firmness. 
The Cabinet Ministers and other Privy Coun¬ 
cillors present took the oath of allegiance, the 
former surrendering their seals of office, which 
Were returned to them by her Majesty. In the 
Declaration made by her Majesty occurred tho 
following words, which everybody felt to bo no 
conventional or meaningless language:_ 

“ This awful responsibility is imposed upon me 
so suddenly, and at so early a period of my lifu, 
that I should fuel myself utterly oppressed by 
the tairdon.were I not sustained bv tile hope that 
Divine Providence, which has called mo to this 
work, will give uu> strength for the performance 
of it, and that I shall find in the purity of my 
intentions and in my zeal for the public welfare 
that support and thoso resources which usuallv 
Vclong to a more mature ago and to a longer 
experience. I place my firm reliance upon the 
wisdom of Parliament, and upon the loyalty and 
affection of my people.” 

The new Sovereign signed, herself Victoria, and 
not, as lmd been expected, Alexandrine Victoria. 
The Queen's second name had originally been in¬ 
tended to be, not Victoria, but Victorina. Tho 
Duke of 'Wellington told Lord Stanhope that 
the fortunate alteration had boon made at 
the time of the trial of Queen Caroline, in 
which Bergami s daughter, la petite Victorina, 
came to bo so often mentioned iu tho 
proceedings, and commented on, not very 
favourably, by the public. On tho following 
day, the 21st of June, her Majesty left Ken- 
wngten for St. James's Palace, whore she was 
received by the memhora of the Royal Family 
ol tho Cabinet, and of the Household. Drcowd 
in deep mourning, with white tippet, white 
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cntta, and a tmbt of white laco under a small 
Nook bonnet not hiding bar fair hair, tho young 
Sovereign, in whom doportroont was already 
obaorvablo a perfect mixture of ease and dignity, 
created a moat favourable impression bn nil 
who saw her. On the 22nd of June a Royal 
Message was laid on the table of both House* of 
Parliament, stating that, in the opinion of her 
Majesty, it was inexpedient that any now 
Measure should be brought before them until 
after a General Election. On tho 17th of July 
Parliament wax dissolved by tho Queen in 
person. She delivered tho Royal Speech in a 
manner to attract general admiration, and in 
her passage to and from Westminster was 
greeted with enthusiastic cheers. 

With the exception of a visit to Brighton, 
whoro an (squally warm recoption awaited her, 
the Quoon's noxt public appearance was at Guild¬ 
hall on November 9, at the annual Banquet 
given by the Lord Mayor. Her Majesty left 
Buckingham Palace at two p.m., and was fol¬ 
lowed by tho Royal Family, by tho Cabinet, by 
the Ambassadors, and by carriages of the 
nobility extending for a mile and a-half. 
the T . 


Banquet her Majesty acknowledged tho 
toast of her health, proposed by the Lord Mayor, 

- :_ *L- «l... c;tn .nlnnfllltlv ilia- 


and in tho evening tho City was splendidly illu¬ 
minated. Meanwhile, tho young Sovereign had 
received other congratulations, which wore not 
less dear to her than those of her people. “ Now 
that you aro Queen of the mightiost country in 
Europe,’' wrote Prince Albert from Bonn. “ in 
your hand lies tho happiness of millions. 
May Heaven assist yon nnd strengthen 
you with its strength in that high hut difficult 
task. I hope that your reign may be long, 
happy, and glorious, and that your efforts may¬ 
be rewarded by the thankfulness and lovo of 
your subjects.” Nor did he confine himself to 
stately letters. In a tour made in the Autumn, 
in company with his brother, through parts of; 
Switzerland and Italy, ho collected views, me¬ 
morials, and those eternal tokens of absent affec¬ 
tion, flowers, and forwarded them to the Queen. 

On the 20th of the month the Queen met her 
first Parliament, which was opened by her in 
person. The Elections had still loft the Whigs 
lu possession of power, and Lord Melbourne a 
position as Prime Minister remained unshaken. 
The most important paragraph in the Royal 
Speech was that in which her Majesty announced 
that she placed unreservedly at the disposal of 
Parliament certain revenues supposed to be 
hereditary in the Crown, in exchange for which 
an adequate Civil List would necessarily be pro¬ 
vided. The settlement of this question led to 
come rather acrimonious debates, which could 
hardly fail to be painful to the young Sovereign. 
Finally, the Civil List of the Crown was fixed 
at three hundred and eighty-five thousand 
' '* . Hume toi&Bitimmai&m 


pounds, a motion by Mr. 1 


1>y fifty thousand pounds, and one of Mr. 
Hawes to reduce it by ten thousand pounds, 


having been rejected by large majorities. 
On the 23rd of December Parliament was 
prorogued, to meet again on the 10th of 
January, 1888. The principal Debates of the 
Session turned on the condition of Canada, 
where something like rebellion had been pro¬ 
duced by measures of questionable expediency, 
and on' the proposal of the Government for 
settling the Irish Tithes Question. The public 
mind was excited, moreover, by the disputes 
with Persia, which finally led to a rupture with 
that country, and by the uncertain state of our 
relations with the Ameer of Cabul. A pleasant 
interruption to these anxieties and controversies 
was afforded by the Coronation of the young 
Monarch on the 28th of June, in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Tbe actual ceremony, though a piece of 
splendid pageantry, was rather confused and 
mismanaged. One or two embarrassing inci¬ 
dents occurred, in which the young Queen dis¬ 
played her usual tact and self-possession. The 
orb", which was put into her hand, was so heavy 
that she could hardly carry it. The ruby ring 
was made for her little finger instead of the 
fourth, on which the rubric prescribes that it 
should be placed, and the Archbishop insisted 
that the precise directions of the Prayer-book 
should be followed. As he insisted, the Queen 
yielded, but the ring had to be forced on her 
little finger, causing her great pain, and so much 
inflammation that tho hand had to be bathed 
in ice water as soon as the ceremony was over. 
Lord Rolle, an old man, between eighty and 
ninety, fell down as he was endeavouring to 
mount the steps of tho Throne to do homage. 
When he repeated the attempt the Queen 
rose from her seat, and advanced down 
one or two of tho steps to meet him, 
an act of gracious courtesy which made 
a great impression. Greville, who records 


these incidents, says :—■“ It is, in fact, the re¬ 
markable union of naieeU, kindness, nature, 
and good nature, with propriety and dignity, 
which mikes her so admirable and so endear¬ 
ing to those about her as she certainly is. I 
have been repeatedly told that they are all 
warmly attached to her, but that all feel the 
impossibility of for a moment losing sight of 
the respect which they owe her. She never 
ceases to be a Queen, but is always tbe most 
cheerful, obliging, unaffected Queen in the 
world." The usual ceremonies were observed, 
and when the Archbishop of Canterbury, re¬ 
peating the words of the “ Recognition.” said, 
“ Sirs, I here present unto you Queen Victoria, 
the undoubted Queen of this Realm ; wherefore 
all vou who are come this day to do your homage, 
aro’you willing to do to the same?” acclamations 
burst forth of “God save Queen Victoria!" 
The Queen was received along the route with 
the utmost enthusiasm. In the evening her 
Majesty gave a large State dinner,and witnessed 
from the Palace windows tho fireworks in the 
Green Park. A few days later tho Queen, 
attended by the Duke of Wellington, Marshal 


attended by tno puko oi » eumgiuu, 

Soult, Prince Esterhazy, and Prince Schwart- 
aenberg, reviewed the Artillery and En¬ 
gineers at Woolwich and the other arms of the 
Service in Hyde Park, her appearance on horse¬ 
back exciting the enthusiasm of the multitude 
and the admiration of closer sjicctators. 

Parliament was not prorogued till the lGth of 
August. Tho Queen performed the ceremony in- 
person, and in the comae of her Speech alluded 
to the disturbances in Quads and to tho mea- 
eures which had been taken for meeting the first 
demand of the Canadians ; to the progress which 
was being made in the British Colonies towards 
the abolition of negro apprenticeship, and to the 
Bills for the relief of the poor in Ireland and for 
tithe composition in that island. It is worthy 
of notice that on tho 6th of the month there had 
been held at Birmingham a Radical meeting by 
Attwood, Scholefield, and Feargus O Connor, at 
which a Resolution was adopted demanding uni¬ 
versal suffrage, the ballot, annual elections, the 
abolition of the property qualification, and the 

payment of members of Parliament—demands 
which afterwards came to be notorious as the 
substance of the famous Chartist Petition. A 
month later meetings were held in various places 
in favour of a fresh extension of the suffrage: 
and at Bath one of the speakers denounced 
Lord John Russell. Lord Brougham, Sir Robert 
'Peel, and the Duke ofWellington Isriatim as 
“knaves," because they held from tho people 
the right to vote. It is, perhaps, not foreign to 
tho record of this state of the public mind to 
add that wheat stood at tliis moment at 72s. 1 Id. 
a quarter. At the same.time, Lord Durham, 
whoso Ordinances had been disallowed by tho 
Government at home, resigned his post, so 
recently assumed, of Governor General of 
Canada, and Lord Auckland, asGovernor General 
of India, issued at Simla his Manifesto against 
Dost Mahomed, and announced that Shah 
Shuja-ul-MuIk would be placed on the Throrm 
of Cabul with the help of British troops, and 
the independence and integrity of Afghanistan, 
together with the security of the Indian frontier. 


^TffiTyesr' 1839 commenced with an incident 
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certain gloom over the new reign. 

' unfortunate investigation into tho "UpposoU 
dition of Lady Flora H astings who belong w 


the u— 

condition of Lady Kuiu - ----- , 

to the household of the Dbohoss of Kent, and 
whoso appearance had raised certain suspicion* 
in the minds of those about her. They 
turned out to be utterly unfounded, and a cer¬ 
tain amount of obloquy attached to those who 
had cither suggested or ombraced them. 1 be 
Marchioness of Hastings, Lady Flora’s mother, 
demanded that Sir James Clark, the Queens 
physician, who had been professionally mixed 
up with this disagreeable business, should be dis¬ 
missed, a request which tho Queen, through 
Lord Melbourne, refused to grant. What ren¬ 
dered the incident yet more painful was that in 
Juno tho object of these unjust surmises dietl of 
au enlarged liver. Ono of the persons to visit 
her shortly before her death was tho Queen, and 
Lady Flora herself, ill a letter written three 
months earlier, said, “ The Queen endeavoured 
to show her regret by her civility to mo, and 
expressed it handsomely with tears in her eyes. _ 
In the Speech from tbe Throne on the 5th of 
February her Majesty thus referred to the 
Chartist agitation:—“I have observed with pain 
tho persevering offorts which have been made in 
some parts of the country to excite my subjects 
to disobedience and resistance to the law, and 
to recommend dangerous und illegal practices. 
For the counteraction of all such designs I 
count upon the efficacy of the law, which it will 
be my duty to enforce, upon the good sense and 


Chartist designs did not, however, have the 
effect of warning their authors. At a public 
meeting, Feargus O’Connor declared that if 
those ill power were determined to oppose tbe 
claims of the petitioners by violence, tho latter 
must resist by force ; and another leader of 
the people declared that they must havo “ uni¬ 
versal suffrage or death.” In various parts of . 
the country there were riots of a formidable 
character, testifying to the uneasiness of the 
public mind. 

Early in May, the Government was defeated 
on a proposal to suspend the Constitution in 
Jamaica: and the Queen, on tho advice of 
Lord Melbourne, sent for the Duke of 
Wellington, with the intention that he should 
form a Cabinet. The Duke advised her 
Majesty to send for Sir Robert Reel, who at 
once accepted the task imposed upon him. On 
intimating, however, to her Majesty that he 
must have the nomination of tho Ladies of her 
Bedchamber, the Queen refused to comply with 
this condition, and the Melbourne Ministry, 
whose members took an opposite view of the 
merits of this delicate controversy, was recalled. 
Sir Robert Peel defended his conduct,with much 
dignity and no little plausibility, in the House 
of' Commons, but the matter necessarily was 
closed when Lord Melbourne, in the Upper 
House,had made the following declaration«—“ I 
will not abandon my Sovereign in a situation of 
difficulty and distress, and especially when a 
demand is made upon her Majesty with which 
I think she ought not to comply—a demand in¬ 
consistent with her personal honour, and which, 
if acquiesced in, would render her reign liable 
to all the changes and variations of political 
Parties, and make her domestic life one con¬ 
stant scene of unhappiness and discomfort." 
How strongly the young Queen felt on the 
subject is indicated by a letter which she wrote 
to Lord Melbourne:—“ They wanted to deprive 
e of my ladies, and I suppose they would 
sprive me next of mv dressers and honse- 
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maids. They wished to treat me like a girl; but 
I will show them that I am Queen of England.” 

On the 23rd of November, the Privy Council, 
numbering eighty members, met at Buckingham 
Palace to hear from the Queen the formal an¬ 
nouncement of her intention to contract a union 
which, she said, would secure her own felicity 
and serve the interests of the country. At 
this Council, according to tlm indefatigable 
Diarist who acted as its Clerk, “when the fold-; 
ing doors were thrown open, the Queen came 
in, attired in a plain morning-gown, but wear¬ 
ing a bracelet containing Prince Albert's 
picture. She read the Declaration in a clear, 
sonorous, sweet-toned voice, but her hands 
trembled so excessively that I wonder she was 
able to read the paper which she held.” A few 
days later he adds:—“The Queen wrote to all 
her family, and announced her marriage to : 
them. When she saw tho Duchess of Gloucester 
in town, and told her she was to make her De¬ 
claration tho other day, the Duchess asked her 
if it was not a nervous thing to do. She said, 

«Yes; but I did a much more nervous thing a 
little while ago.’ ‘What was that?’ ‘I pro¬ 
posed to Prince Albert.”’ Parliament was 
opened on the 16th of January, 1840, and 
tho Queen had to make a similar announce-' 
inent to the two Houses. It was received 
with the utmost cordiality by both parties in 
the State, Sir Robert Peel expressing his con¬ 
viction of the wisdom of her Majesty's choice. 
Unfortunately, the assurance that the Prince 
was a Protestant was omitted on both occasions, 
and the omission led some to assert that the 
Prince was a Roman Catholic, and others to 
affirm that he was an infidel. Even the Duke 
of Wellington insinuated in the House of Lords 
that silence had been observed on the point in 
order that the support of the Irish Roman 
Catholics might not be alienated from the 
Cabinet. But this was not the last of the in¬ 
advertencies fallen into by the Government in 
connection with the Royal marriage. Without 
taking counsel with the Leaders of the Opposi¬ 
tion, or allowing for the economical mood of the 
nation, induced by severe commercial distress. 
Lord Melbourne proposed that the allowance of 
the Prince should he fifty thousand pounds per 
annum. Mr. Hume strove to reduce it to 
twenty-one thousand pounds,but was defeated. 
The proposal of Colonel Sibthorp that it should ' 
be thirty thousand pounds was more successful, 
securing ns it did the joint support of the Tory 
Opposition and a certain number of Radicals. 
At the same time, the Ministry introduced what 
they called a Bill for the Naturalisation of the 
Prince, but which contained a Clause giving tha 
Prince precedence for life next after her 
Majesty in Parliament or elsewhere, as her 
Majesty might think proper. This vague 
arrangement caused rather angry debate ; and 
ultimately the Clause was withdrawn, and the 
question of precedence was left to be dealt with 
by the Royal prerogative, Letters Patent 
being issued on the 5th of March, giving the 
Prince precedence next to her Majesty, “ except 
when otherwise provided by Act of Parliament.” 
No distinctive title, however, was conferred on 
him; and it was not till seventeen years 
later that he received the title and dignity of 
Prince Consort, though these had long been 
familiarly conferred on him by public custom. 

These Parliamentary incidents naturally 
caused the Queen no little pain, and the Prince 
some anxiety, but the reception which greeted 
him on his arrival in England a few days later 
was calculated to dispel all solicitude. “ Our re¬ 
ception,"he wrote to the Queen from Dover,“has 
been most satisfactory. There were thousands 
of people on tho quays, and they saluted us with 
loud and uninterrupted cheers.” The day fixed 
for the marriage was the 10th of February, 1840. ! 
It dawned in fog and wet ; hut as the ceremony: 
was being solemnised tho clouds broke up,: 
and thousands of people stood in the after¬ 
noon sunshine to greet %lie Royal couple' 
on their way from London to Windsor. 
The multitude, however, were not very enthu¬ 
siastic. The marriage was barely popular, and 
tho Queen had won the respect, but not, as yet. 
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the devotion of her subjects. “A countless 

multitude," says the acute contemporary ob- 1 
server. “ thronged the Pork and was scattered 
over the town. I never beheld such a congrega¬ 
tion os there was. in spite of the weather. Tho 
Queen proceeded in State from Buckingham 
it_ IaKI* .InmAfl-fl irif.hfint mv cheering. but 


House to SC James’s without any cheering, hut 
then it was raining enough to damp warmer 
loyalty than tliat of a London mob." How 
strongly attracted was tho Queen to her new 
companion has been left on record by herself. 

“ There cannot exist a denrer, purer, nobler being 
in the world than the Prince," she wrote, and 
these simple but enthusiastic words embodied 
the measure of her love and happiness. It was not, 
however, till many years later tliat the nation 
was admitted to the domestic confidences of this 
true woman, and amid tho general sympathy 
evoked by her union with a Prince of blameless 
reputation and acknowledged gravity of charac¬ 
ter them were not wanting murmurs at tho 
nationality, tho comparative obscurity, andoren 
tno poverty ci the person selected lor so high a 
position. Almost a quarter of a century had to 
pass before the English people were ablo to re-; 
cognise how much they had gained by * uniop 
which blended the indulgence of natural affoe-, 
tion with the choice of oije peculiarly fitted by 
instinct, cultivation, und a high sense of duty td 
be tho companion and counsellor of a Constitu¬ 
tional Monarch. 

The timo was fine when the young Queen 
needed all the support she could reqoivo from 
sympathy, affection, und judicious advice. Thorn 
bad boon four bud harvests in succession. The 
price of provisions was high, while tho trade 
and commerce of the country were sadly de¬ 
pressed. The amount of pauperism that pro-' 
vailed was, perhaps, unparalleled in our annals. 
The Chartist agitation seemed to bo daily gain¬ 
ing ground, and the .English people appeared to 


bo* forfeiting their reputation as a law-abiding 
nation. Tho Duke of Wellington doclared that 


.a all his experience of war be had never seep 
a town subjected to such violence as had boon 
applied to Birmingham by its own citizens. To 
deepen the pnblic anxiety, tho condition of Ire¬ 
land was deplorable. In the year 1888 there', 
lmd been two hundred nnd sei enty-sovon, 
committals for murder and only throe 
convictions. These outrages had all been 
of an agrarian character; they had been 
perpetrated under cover uf the sym¬ 
pathy of the entire peasant community. At 


timo O'Connell was clamouring 
for the Repeal of the Union ; and at a meeting 
held in Dublin in March, 1830, he had thus 
apostrophised the Government: “ Refuse us 
tliis, and then in the day of your weakness dare 
to go to war with tho most insignificant of tha 
Powers of Europe.” Tho threat was not loss 
obvious because it was not completed. Only 
recently Canada had been in a state of revolt j 
and the condition of our West Indian posses¬ 
sions was anything but satisfactory. We were 
at war with China; and those hostilities had 
commenced in Afghanistan which were to lead 
to such vicissitudes of glory and disaster. In 
Europe the disposition of France to support 
the pretensions of Mehemot Ali in Egypt and 
Syria, in his revolt against the Sultan, threat¬ 
ened at one time to involve us in war once more 
with our old enemy. Happily, a Treaty was 
signed, on the 15tliof July, 1840, between Great 
Britain. Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Turkey; 
and before this formidable combination the 
French Government, after a good deal of 
vapouring from M. Thiers, gave way. 

This was a triumph for the English 
Ministry, but it was soon forgotten in the 
increasing discontent caused by the state of 
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_domestic affairs. Ever since 1836 there 

had been an annual deficit, wliich had now 
risen to more than a million and a half. Nor 
was the state of the public mind made more 
tranquil by an odious attempt on the life of the] 
Queen by a lunatic of the name of Oxford, who 
fired twice at her Majesty as she was driving 
with the Prince in an open carriage up Consti¬ 
tution-hill. “ My chief anxiety," said the Frince- 
at the time, “ wna lest the fright should have 
been injurious to the Queen in her present 
state." The contingency here referred to made 
it necessary to introduce a Regency Bill, by' 
which, in the event of the death of tho Queen, 
leaving issue, the Prince was named Regent. The 
Queen and the Prince were highly gratified with 
this arrangement, as the unanimity with which 
the proposal had been received convinced them 
that the jealousies and suspicions which had 
attended his arrival in this country had now 
subsided. When Parliament rose, on the 11th 
of August, the Prince occupied the seat next to 
the Throne, though the Duke of Sussex and 
others were, it is said, disposed to dispute hia 
right to that position. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton's good sense came to the rescue. “ Let the 
Queen," he said, “ put the Prince where she 
likes, and settle it herself. That is the best 
way." Another source of pleasure to the Prince, 
and likewise to the Queen, was his appointment 
to the Colonelcy of the 11th Hussars. On tho 13th 
of November the Court returned to Bucking-, 
ham Palace, and on the 21st the Princess Royal 
was born. The Queen has left on record how i 
attentive and devoted to her was her husband 1 
during the period of her convalescence. “ No, 
one but himself,” thus runs her memorandum, j 
“ ever lifted her from her bed to her] 
sofa, and he always helped to wheel her' 
into the next room. . . . His care of. 
her was like that of a mother, nor could 
there be a kinder, wiser, or more judicious’ 
nurse.” By Christmas the Queen was fit to 
be moved to Windsor, where the Court re¬ 
mained till the 23rd of January of the new year, 
1841; and on the 26th her Majesty opened 
Parliament in person. On the 10th of February, 
the anniversary of the Queen's marriage, the 
Princess Royal was baptised with becoming 




Shortly after the opening of the Session it 
became apparent that tho Administration of 
Lord Melbourne had lost the confidence alike 
of Parliament and the country. Yet they con¬ 
trived to escape serious defeat till the 18th of 
May, when they were loft in a minority of 


thirty-six on a proposaP for reducing the 
’ ' a sugar. The Prime Minis- 


duties on foreign sugar, 
ter was in favour of resignation, but the 
majority of the Cabinet differed from him. 

A fortnight later Sir Robert Peel moved that 
the Ministers did not sufficiently possess: 
the confidence of the country to conduct its 
affairs efficiently, and his Motion was carried 
on the 4th of June by three hundred and 
twelve votes against three hundred and eleven. 
The Ministry at once announced their intention 
to dissolve—a resolution which was carried into 
effect on the 29th of the month, the writs for 
tlio new Parliament being made returnable 
for the 29th of August The result of tile Elec¬ 
tions was greatly in favour of the Tories, and 
after several days’ debate on the Address the 
Ministry was left in a minority of ninety-one, 
Sir Robert Peel was sent for by the Queen, and 
this time no difficulty arose in the formation of 
his Cabinet It speaks volumes for tho magna¬ 
nimity of Prince Albert that, though Sir Robert 
had caused the reduction of tlio proposed grant 
of fifty thousand pounds per annum to thirty, 
thousand pounds, tho rtew Prime Minister was 
struck not only with his rare abilities, hut with 
the exceeding cordiality displayed by him on tha 
occasion of their first interview on public busi- \ 
ness. Shortly afterwards the Prince was placed 
at the head of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the moans of promoting and encouraging 
the Fine Arts, an event which tho Prince told 
the Queen he always regarded as liis introduc¬ 
tion to public life in England. 

The year was not to close without tlio 
Queen giving birth to a male Heir to the 
Throne. Tho Prince of Wales waa born 


i tho 8th of November. TTow rapid was 

tbe recovery of tbe mother may bo gathered, 
from the fact that we find her writing to the 
King of the Belgian, early in December : * 

wonder very much whom our little boy will be ■ - 
like. You will understand how fervent an. my I 
prover*. and I am sun, everybody 1 , must be, to, M 
see'him resemble hi. father in every, every } 
respect, both in body and mind." A few day.' 
later tho Queen wrote to tho “mo trusted cor- 
respondent - "We must all have trial, and 
vexations, but. if one s homo is hawy. tho res* 
is comparatively nothing. . • • * - 

Autumn one <•( the severest trials I could have, 
in parting with my Government, and particu- 

Uxly from our kind and valued friend -pro- , 
sumably Lord Melbourne—“and I fool even - 
now this lost very much; but n»y happiness at 
home, the love of mjthusband, his kindness, nu 
advice, his support, and hU^com^ny make up 


far JC -oil a i r SS 

mas came tho Queen entered in her journaltbo 
following word.:--To think that wo have 
two children now i. like a dream Evidently 
tho cup of her happiness was fnlL When tno 
Prince’s brother was married she wrote:— l 
have entreated Ernest to pass his honeymoon 
with us, for he witnessed our first happiness, 
and we must therefore witness his." 

Unhappily, this oondition of penwjU»®M | wc 


i accompanied by anxiety as to 
public affair, of tho iffiarpest kiwi hood 
still remained excessively dear, wages wero 
low, and work wna scarce. Riots occurred 
in Manchester, in the Pottenca, in riouth 
Wales, and hnd to bo put down with tho 
help of tho Military. In Scotland likewise 
serious duturboncc. took place, while Ireland 
teemed almost on tho brink of insurrection. 
Our foreign relations wore little, if any, more 
satisfactory. Wo were st war with China: and 
only the presence of large bodies of troops saved 


Lm”^Motilities at the Capo and’ from*trouble 
in the West Indies. The Americans were ex- 
ssperated against us on account of tho right 
of search exercised by British cruisers tow.pis 
American vessels, tor ascertaining whether 
they were not English traders carrying slaves 
under tho American flag, and likowine by tho 
yet unsettled dispute alxrnt the Maine frontier. 
The expense of tho Afghan Expedition was 
rising from week to week ; nnd it was believed 
that the deficit for tho coming year would reach 
tlio figure of five million pound*. To meet this 
financial difficulty Sir Robert Peel boldly pro¬ 
posed a sevenpemiT iiicoino-tnx on all income* 
above one hundred" and fifty pounds; and in tho 
speech in which he introduced the proposal ho 
■ - * *»—* -vg&s-uthorisod to declare 


aunouuccd that ho was auth 


that it w&s the Queen’s wish she should not bo 

'xempted from its operation. This drostio 


operation. 

measure was cheerfully accepted by Parliament/ 
md the consequence was that the Funds at onco 
•mpod up from eighty-nine to ninoty-three. 


Moreover, tho anticipation of Sir Robert Peel 
is to what tho tax woul<Lproduce was exceeded 
by two millions; and,as the harvest of 1842, 
after five deplorable years, was of 


S i , 

i nation was again put 
into good heart. • * , 

But before the harvest season hod arrived^ 
bitter tidings had reached our shores. The 
whole British force at Cabul, six thousand 
strong, had been annihilated; and, as the Duke 
of Wellington said, no such disaster had oc- 
’ to the British nrms since 1780. To odd til 


the public despondency, the Queen was, on the 
29th of May, again shot 


29tli of May,'again shot at, by a mnn of the 
name of Francis, opposite Stafford House. 1 
Fortunately, the fellow fired too low, and vr J 
immediately seized. He was found guilty 
high treason and sentenced to death; hut tnei 
was great doubt in the mind of the Jud- 
whether the pistol contained anything uuio 
than powder, and the sentence was commuted 
into transportation for life. Strangely enough, 
her Majesty was fired at a few weeks later by 
a hunchback of the name of Bean, again, pro¬ 
bably, from the same mixed motive of lunacy and 
vanity, and again happily without effect. Par¬ 
liament was prorogued by the Queen in person 
on the 11th of August; and in the Royal Speech 
allusion was made to the riotous proceedings 
which had disgraced many of the roauufacturiug, 
districts. But no sooner had Parliament risen 
than these violations of law and order increased' 
l intensity, and a Proclamation was issued, 

<I.Am a(* (Ka ..in. (ima t.hfit. nil tbe 





against them, at the same time that all the) 
troops wliich could be spared from London were 
sent to Manchester. Several lives were lost in 
the encounters between the soldiers and the 
rioters, who at one time seemed disposed to 
attempt to interrupt the railway communica¬ 
tions of the kingdom. The Queen had gone to 
Scotland, necessarily in rather low spirits. But 
with the advance of the Autumn the decisive 
measures adopted by the Government seemed to 
be taking effect Several active leaders of the' 
insurrectionary movement were arrested, and Sir. 

Robert Peel assured the Queen that she might 
enjoy her holiday without anxiety. Both the 
Queen and tho Prince were delighted with Scot¬ 
land, the Queen commencing those mountain 
experiences which bore such happy fruit in the 
“ Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the 
Highlands." By November, they had returned; 
fto the South, when news reached England that 
•Shuznee and Cabul were again in our 
.’ hands, tliat Akbar Khan had been defeated 
i ind his captives set at liberty, and that, in fact, 
Afghanistan lay at our feet. Almost at the 
aim' time arrived the welcome news that peace 
had been concluded with China, giving us an 
indemnity for the expenses of the war, and 
ensuring us, besides a favourable tariff, an.; 
open trade with the five principal Chinese ports. 

With such good tidings to refer to, it was 
naturally a disappointment to the Queen not to 
ho allowed to open Parliament in person; but 
she deferred to the wishes of her medical 
advisers, and Parliament was opened by Com¬ 
mission. T^iie Royal Speech, besides mentioning 
the successes already alluded to, was able to 
announce that by the Ashburton Treaty all our 
differences with the Government of the United 
States wero settled ; and the consequence was 
that though, as Prince Albert put it, “ the 
Party meu are already pouring broadsides into 
each other,” the Ministry achieved a marked 
triumph in the Debate on the Address. Happily, 
too, the relations between the Prime Minister 
and tho Crown were of the most satisfactory 
character, the Queen expressing her opinion of 
Sir Robert Peel privately, as " a great States¬ 
man, a man who thinks \iut little of Party, and 
never of himself.” 

On the 25th of April the Queen was de¬ 
livered of a daughter, to be known as tho 
Princess Alice. As soon as she had recovered 
her strength, a visit, long meditated, was 
arranged to the King of tne French, but it 
could not well be paid until Parliament had 
risen. Tho Houses rose on the 27tli of August, 
and on the following day tho Queen and her 
husband embarked at Southampton. They 
cruised nbout the Isle of Wight ana the coast of 
Devonshire for a few days, and arrivod at Tre¬ 
port on the 2d of September. The words of the 
Queen herself can best describe what ensued:— 

‘The landing was a fine sight, which the 
beauty of the evening, with the sotting sun. 
enhanced. Crowds of people (all so different 
from ours), numbers of troops (also so different 
from our troops), tho whole Court, and all the 
authorities wero assembled on the shore. Tho 
King led me up a somewhat steepish staircase/ 
where the Queen received mo with the kindest 
welcome. All this, the cheering of the people,] j 
and of tho troops crying, 4 Vive la Reino! Vive ■ '» ] 
le Roi! ’ well-nigh overcame me." In a journal 
of the Queen, with which tho public are already < - 
familiar, a simple but lifelike account of the 1 
visit to tho Cluitcan d'F.u is given, which cannot 
be reproduced here. The visit was one of per- 
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sunal friendship only, anil no political view* 
wore exchanged, though Louis Philippe soiled 
the occasion more than once to assure tho Queon 
of the ardent desire of his Government to he 
more closely uUied with England. From France 
the Queen passed over t*> Belgium—Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, and Antwerp being visited suc¬ 
cessively. By the 21st of September the Court 
was back at Windsor. With the exception of 
Ireland, nublic affairs wore everywhere "looking" 
bright: nut in that island O’Connell was in¬ 
flaming the people by seditious speeches. A 
projected monster meeting at Cloutarf was pro¬ 
hibited by the Government ; and on tint 8tu of 
Octolxjr O’Connell was arrested on a charge of 
conspiracy, sedition, and unlawful assembling. 

The trial was not concluded till the following 
May, when the great Agitator was found guilty 
and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and to 
pay a fine of two thousand pounds. The verdict 
was set aside by the House df Lords, but on a 
technical point; and tho resolute spirit of the 
Executive was not thrown away either upon 
O'Connell or upon the Irish people. In Novem- 
l»r the Queen and Prinoo paid a visit to the 
Prime Minister at Drayton—nn incident of 
which the Queen observed, “ It has made the 
Premier very happy, and is calculated to 
strengthen his position." From Drayton a visit 
was made to Birmingham, and. in spite of its 
.reputation as a great Chartist centre, the recep¬ 
tion accorded to her Majesty was everything 
that could be desired. 

Early in the following year—1844—Prince 
Albert lost his father, and the sad event com¬ 
pelled him to pay a visit to his nativo land. 

An eye-witness wrote :—“ The Queen lias been 
behaving like a pattern wife, os she is, about 
the Prince's tour; so feeling, so wretched, and 
yet so unselfish, encouraging him to go, and 
putting the best face upon it to the last 
moment." The Prince returned to England 
■on the 10th of April, and shortly after¬ 
wards tho Court was surprised to hoar that the 
Emperor of Russia was anxious tto pay tho 
Queen a visit. Ho arrived on tho 1st of June. 
The Queen spoke of the visit as “ a great event 
and a great compliment." The fine bearing and 
courtly manner of Nicholas mado a favourable 
impression, not only upon her Majesty and the 
personages of her Court, but likewise upon tho 
general public. But if, as there is good reason 
to believe, the object of the visit was political, 
it was a failure, as the Czar was to find out 
before many years wore over. It is pretty cer¬ 
tain that he had laboured to draw the two 
countries more closely together in order to breed 
a bad foeling botween England and France; 
|and it was out of regard for a good understand¬ 
ing with France that his advances had been re¬ 
jected. Yot the Car hail scarcely quitted our 
|shores before the French Government seemed 
anxious to fasten a quarrel upon us respecting 
Tahiti. “ Tho only thing to mar our happiness," 
wrote tho Queon to King Leopold, “ is the heavy 
aud threatening cloud which hangs over our 
relations with France, and which, I assure 
you, distresses and nlarms us sadly. God 
grant all may come right, and I am of good 
cheer; but the French keep us constantly in 
hot water.” All did come right. Before the 
dispute had terminated, tho Queen gave birth 
to the Duke of Edinburgh. This was on tho 
6th of August, and on the 0th of September 
her Majesty set out a second time for the High¬ 
lands, remaining in Scotland till tho 3rd of 
October. 

Five davs later, Louis Philippe landed at 
Portsmouth. “ My dearest Master," wrote the 
Queen to King Leopold, “ is gone to receive 
him. Tho excitement and curiosity to eeo tho 
King and the desire to give him a hearty re¬ 
ception are very great indeed." Louis Philippe 
had come on purpose to remove the disagreeable 
impression produced by the recent disputes 
between theFreneh and English Governments, 
and ho laboured, not without success, to obtain 
a character for singular graciousness. Every¬ 
thing delighted him, and ho told tho Quoen 
that she ruled over tho greatest Empire in tho 
world. When her Majesty and the Prince had 
.visited France they had not extended their 
journey to Paris, so, to save the susceptibilities 
of our neighbours, the Kiug confined his visit 
to Windsor, where he was invested with tho 
Order of the Garter, and where the Corpora¬ 
tion of Loudon went bodily in order to present 
him with an Address. “ He was most kind and 
paternal, wrote tho Queen. **lTe plooaod,' 
touched me." Tho effect of the visit was 
magical, obliterating all traces of tho angry 
fooling which had lately subsisted between 
tho two countries. On the 11th the King de¬ 
parted, and on tho 28th thy Queen went in State 
to the City to open the Koyol Exchange. Her 
reception'was of the most enthusiastic descrip¬ 
tion. and bow pleased her Majesty was by it may 
bo seeu from the following simple confession 
“ Thev aay no Sovereign was ever more lorod 
than I am (I am bold enough to say), and this 
because of our domestic, happy home and the 
good example it presents." 

But the simple domestic tastes of tho 
Sovereign and her husband mado them yearn 
for some peaceful shelter whither they might 
hetako themselves evor and anon from cares 
and splendours of State. This fooling it was 
which dictated the purchase of the estate of 
Osborne, in the Isle o'f Wight, a spot which had 
boon brought under the Queen's notice by Sir 
Robert Pool. The first purchase was of eight 
hundred acres, which wore from time to time 
added to, so that at last they amounted to 
nearly three times that amount. The first stone 
of the Palace in which the Queen has just 
passed away was laid in the course of 1843, but 
It was not completed till 1851, tbe laying out 
of tho grounds accompanying tho operation of 
building. On the 4th of February, 1*15, Par¬ 
liament had to be opened. The Quoen in her 
Speech referred to the visits paid her by the 
Emperor of Russia and tbe King of the French, 
and unit on to allude to those fiscal reforms 
which Peal had now determiner! to tako in hand, 
to the proposed establishment of the Qnocn'v 
College* in Ireland, and to the increase of tho 
grant to Maynooth. Lord John Russell made a 
rather acrimonious speech upon the Address ; 
but it was carried without a Division, the only 
incident of importance connected with it being 
tho retirement of Mr. Gladstone from tho 
Ministry in consequence of tho concessions to 
tho Roman Catholics of Ireland. The great event 
of the Session was the Budget, the surplus being 
no leas than fivo million eight hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds. Pod did not propose to reduce 
tho Incomo-tax, bat rather to keep it on for 
three years more. But ho intended to abolish 
all export duties, to strike off three hundred 
articles from the Excise book, and to reduce the 
duties on sugar from twenty-eight shilling* to 
fourteen shillings. By the middle of March it 
become plain that tho financial rneaaiyna of tbe 
Government were safe. But the Prime Minuter 
was violently attacked from both side* of the 
House for the evident change in his opinions 
and policy. Perhaps tho severest thrust was 
aimed by Macaulay. Addressing Pool, ho ex¬ 
claimed, “Did you think, when you went on. 
Session after ftemion. thwarting and reviling 
thoso whom you know to be in the right, and 
flattering all tho worst passions of tlioso 
whom you know to be in tho wrong, that the 
day of reckoning would nover come ? It has 
come.” But from tho Queon tho assailed Minis¬ 
ter received marked encouragement in tho pur¬ 
suit of a policy which he behoved to bo right, 
and her Majesty consulted Lord Aberdeen a* 
to whether it would ho desirable to offer him 
the Order of tho Garter. Pool shrank from an 
honour which he deemed unnecessary, and in 
his case misplaced ; but tho fort that eo high a 
distinction was offered him at such a moment 
proves how opportune and how valuable may be 


tho assistance rendered by a generous Constitu¬ 
tional Sovereign to a hard-worked and anxious 
Minister. 

It had beeu tho Queen’# intention not to 
let the year pass without carrying out her 
long-chenahed design pf visiting Ireland, 
and an Address had been presented to her by 
tbo Corporation of Dublin, in which it was said 
that Ireland would with united voice hail her 
on landing. But the condition of the country 
was not such as to recommend a Royal visit. 
Agrarian crime was still rampant; the agita¬ 
tion for Repeal was still maintained, and the 
aspect of affairs was not improved by the appear¬ 
ance of the first symptoms of that disease in the 
potato wbioh was to have such dire and far- 
teaching conseauences. Moreover, though Peel 
had carried all his main proposals, he had irri¬ 
tated and divided his Party, and it was already 
apparent to the most penet rating minds that an 
acute Parliamentary crisis' was not far off. 
Nevertheless, when, on the prorogation of Par¬ 
liament, the Queen started on avisittoGerinany. 
the Prime Minister gave her the most positive 
assurances that she left the country prosperous 
and happy. The journoy was a most successful 
one, ana at Cologne her Majesty and tho Prince 
had a warm official reception from the Sovereign 
and Royal Family of Prussia. But the most de¬ 
lightful'feature in the trip to the Queon was the 
visit paid to the Roscnau, the birthplace of her 
husband. “How, happy, how joyful," she 
wrote, “ we were on awaking to feel ourselves 
here at the Rosenau, in Albert's birthplace, the 
place he most loved. Ho was so, so happy to be 
here with me. It is like a beautiful dream. . . . 
Before breakfast we went upstairs to see where 
my dearest Albert and Ernest used to live. It 
is quite in the roof, with a tiny little bed-room 
on each side, in one of which they both used to 
sleep, with Florschutz, their tutor. The view 
is beautiful, and tho paper is still full of holes 
from their foncing, and tho very samo table is 
there on which they were dressed when 
little." How deeply it impressed her may 
be gathered from the following words;—“ I can¬ 
not think of going away from here. I count 
the hours—for I have a feeling here which I can¬ 
not describe—a feeling as if mv childhood also 
had been spent here.” The 26th of August was 
the Prince's birthday. “ To celebrate this clear 
day," she wrote, “in my beloved husband's 
country and birthplace is more than I ever 
hoped for, and I am so thankful for it." 

AfteravisittotheThuringianForest the Queen 
and Prince took rail to Antwerp, and thence made 
for Tteport, where they were met by Louis 
Philippe, and taken by him a second time to 
the CHiteau d’Eu. A curious entry occurs at 
this date in the Queen's Journal:—“ The King 
told Aberdeen, as well as me, he would never 
hear of Montpensior's marriage with the Infanta 
of Spain (which they are in a great fright about 
in England) until it was no longer a political 
question, wh'cb would be when the Queen is 
married and has children." The result of the 

J ourney was thus recorded by Prince Albert in a 
etter to Baron Stockmar;—•* We have brought 
back the most agreeable recollections from our 
tour. Everything went off pleasantly ami to a 
wish.” But tho six weeks which had been spent 
so agreeably in Germauy had been six evil weeks 
for the Realm at home. The harvest in Eng¬ 
land had been seriously damaged bycontinuous 
rain, while in Ireland the threatened blight in 
the potato crop had asserted itself, and become 
nearly universal. “ Very bad news from Ire¬ 
land, wrote tbe Prince; “ there are fears of a 
famine.’’ On the 22nd of November Lord John 
Russell, in order to force the hand of the 
Government, wrote his famous letter from Edin¬ 
burgh, in which he declared that the imposition 
of any duty on corn, without provision for its 
extinction at an early period, would only pro¬ 
long a contest already fruitful of animosity and 
discontent. “The Government.” he added, 

*' appeared only to be waiting for some excuse 
to give up tho Corn Laws; ” and he advised 
the country to give them the excuse they 
were seeking for. On the 5th of November 
Peel plaoed nis resignation in the hands of the 
Queen, thereby affording a proof that he was 
converted to views he had long inspired his 
followers to resist. The Queen sent for Lord 
John Russell, who was only too eager to form 
a Cabinet. But as Lord Palmerston would not 
enter the Ministry save as Foreign Secretary, 
and Earl Grey would not sit in it if I-ord 
Palmerston acted in that capacity. Lord John 
bad to inform her Majesty on the 29th of the 
month that he had failed in the task entrusted 
to him. The consequence was that Peel re¬ 
sumed office with his old colleagues, with the 
exception of Lord Stanley, and the new year— 
1846—saw matters in much the samo position as 
before Peel had resigned, excepting, of course, 
that it was under*toon the Administration would 
now propose tho abolition of tho Corn Laws. 

The Quoen opened Parliament in person on 
tho lllth of January, and on the 27th Peel de¬ 
veloped his scheme of financial policy, which 
included tho entire abolition of the Com Laws 
at the ond of three years. Prince Albert waa 
present, and his presence caused Lord George 
Bontinck to complain, from his place in tho 
House, that the Prince hud allowed himself to 
bo seduced into seeming to give the sanction of 
the Crown to the intentions of the Minister. 
To such a height had Party feeling risen ! Tho 
story of tho Repeal of the Corn Laws must 
necessarily bo compressed here. On tho 26th of 
June the measure passed tho House of Lords ; 
but on the same day the Prime Minister was 
defeated in the Commons on his Coercion Bill 
for Ireland. Pool, of course, resigned, and his 
resignation evidently cost the Queon an acute 
pang. “Yesterday, she wrote to the King of 
tho Belgians, " was a very hard day for ine. I 
ho»l to part with Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen, who are irreparable losses to us and 
the country. Tbey wore both so much over¬ 
come that it quite upset me. We have in them 
dovoted frionds. Wo felt so safe with them. 
Never during the fivo years that they were 
with me did they ever recommand a person or a 
thing that was not for my or the country's best, 

»ml never for the Party's advantage only. 1 cannot 

tell you how sad I am to lose Aberdeen. You 
cannot think what a delightful companion ho 
was. The breaking up of all this intercourse during 
our journeys, Ac., is deplorable.'' Tho language 
muy seem excessive in thosio days. But it should 
bo remembered that this true woman succumbed 
to all noble influence* in turn, and that it was 
part of her beautiful feminino nature to repose 
absolute confidence in almost ail the Minister* 
that served her, thereby fortifying their position, 
and enabling them to confront with a braver 
heart the shafts of hostile criticism. It is a 
curious circumstance, and one demonstrating 
the absolute impartiality of tha grout and good 
Sovereign whoso death we deplore, that thirty 
years later she- extended tho samo confidence 
and support to Lord Bnaeiwixfield. who at this 
period vra* the unrelenting assailant of the 
adviser with whom, as we have seen, her 
Majesty parted with such poignant reluctance. 

Lord John Russell wim now more successful 
in forming a Ministry, nnd ono of the first 
thing* ha had to do was to face tho troubled 
state of Ireland, the serious character of which, 
when in Opposition, he had boon disposed to 
underrate As a writer on the subject has 
said, “ Every day deepened tho distress occa¬ 
sioned by tho failure of tho potato erop; the 
prospects of the coming harvest wore growing 
worse and worse, and tho reports of crime nnd 
lawless outrage became more and more alarm¬ 
ing." The Government found it-elf compelled 
to oak for a renewal of the Irish Arms Act, but 
it win so strongly oppored by »oiuo of the 
Premier'* staunchest supporter* that the pro¬ 
posal was withdrawn. At the same time, liberal 
grant* from the Treasury were proposed to givrf 


employment on public works to tho suffering 
population. Unfortunately, the money was both 
ill and lavishly applied. In July Prince Albert 
Opened the Sailors’ Homo at Liverpool, ami 
during his absence the Queon wrote to Baron 
Stockmar:—“I feel very lonely without my 
dear Master; and, though I know other people 
are often separated for a few days. I fear habit 
could not make mo get accustomed to it. W ith- 
out him everything lose* interest. I pray God 
never to let mo survive him.'' Parliament roso 
on tho 28th of August, and tho Court retired to 
Osborne, a portion of the house being now tit 
to receive the Queen. Thence excursions were 
made to Portland, Dartmouth, Jersey, St. 
Michael's Mount, and other places on the South 
Coast- . 

While thus engaged the Quoen received 
the disagreeable tidings that, in disregard of the 
most solemn assurance. Queen Isabella and her 
sister wore to be married simultaneously, tho 
former to Don Francisco do Assisi, and the latter 
to tho Due d« Montponsior. Tho announcement 
was peculiarly wounding to the Queen, both 
because it implied a gross broach of explicit en¬ 
gagements by a Sovereign on whom she had 
lavished her friendship, nnd because one of the 
marriagos in question completely ignored the 
happiness of a young and inexperienced woman. 
But to the nation at largo the offence lay in the 
deliberate contempt of the wishes and diplo¬ 
matic traditions of this country. “ Matters arc 
mado worse," wrote Queen Victoria," by the fact 
that M. Guizot endeavours to give the whole 
affair as much as possible the appearance of a 
political triumph over England.” In replying 
to the letter of Queen AmSlie announcing the 
intended marriage of Montpensier. the English 
Sovereign did not affect to conceal her astonish¬ 
ment. “You will, perhaps, remember,” her 
Majesty wrote, “ what passed at Eu between the 
King aud myself. . . . You, w ill therefore, 

easily understand that the sudden announcement 
of this double marriage could not fail to cause 
us surprise and very keen regret." A corre¬ 
spondence ensued on the subject, in which the 
Queen, far from receding from this position, esta¬ 
blished it by convincing facts and arguments. 
At this distance of time, and seen in the light 
of later events, the annoyance caused to this 
country by the Spanish Marriages can only evoke 
a smile; but every one must still sympathise 
with the lofty moral tone imported into the dis¬ 
cussion by the Queen of England. Writing pri¬ 
vately to King Leopold, she said, “ I am, alas! 
nnablo to say a word in defence of one whom I 
had esteemed and respected. You may imagine 
what the whole of this makes me suffer. You 
cannot represent too strongly to the King and 
Queen my indignation and my sorrow at what 
has been done." 

But events were in preparation well calcu¬ 
lated to make people forgot even a deplorable 
instance of bad faith by one of the Sovereigns, 
of Europe, hitherto supposed to be friendly to 
this country. The year 1847 was ushered 
in with omens of coming ill. At home tradq 
was bad, employment scarce, and w ages low. 
The harvest had been a disappointment, and 
Ireland lived on the verge of starvation. As 
Lord John Russell nut it, only too accurately, 
“ a famine of the Thirteenth had fallen upon » 
people of tho Nineteenth Century." Half a 
million of Irishmen were being kept alive by 
public charity; and as Lord Brougham said, 
narratives of misery daily reached the ears of 
the nation, “ nothing exceeding which is to be 
found in the page of Josephus, or in the dis¬ 
mal chant or Dante.” The Queon wrote, 
“ The price of bread is of an unparalleled 
height; we have been obliged to reduce every¬ 
one to a pound a day, and only secondary flour 
to be used in the' Royal kitchen." When 
Parliament met,Lord George Bentinck.now the 
Leader of the Opposition, brought forward a 
scheme which, if accepted, would have entailed 
an advance of sixteen million pounds for the 
construction of railways in Ireland. But it was 
opposed by the Government, and likewise by 
Sir Robert Peel, and was rejected. “We are 
all well,” wrote Prince Albert to Baron Stocfc- 
hiar. on the 22nd of April, “ despite the dismal 
weather and the continuous bad news from all 
quarters. Here difficulties are brooding for a 
future period ; still, the peace of the country 
will remain unbroken. But in Ireland we are 
daily expecting rebellion and civil war." Never¬ 
theless, the Session was carried through without 
any very startling incidents, and when, at it* 
close, the House of Commons was dissolved, 
the new Elections left the relative strength of 
Parties unchanged. But in Portugal there had 
been something like a Revolution; Spain seemed 
preparing for one; Switzerland was on the brink 
of civil war ; in Prussia the menaces of political 
trouble had for the moment been averted by 
the concession of a Constitution ; while iu Italy 
the Austrians were encountering with the 
sternost repression the enthusiasm excited by the 
liberal proclivities of the new Pope, Pius IX. 
Under these ciroumstanoes. the Autumn holiday 
of the Queen in the Highlands could not well 
ho a cheerful one: and when the Court returned 
to London in September the aspect of affairs on 
the Continent was more threatening than ever, 
whilst matters at home were rapidly going from 
bad to worse. Between July and October, the 
commercial failures in Lancashire alone 
amounted to sixteen million pounds; and all 
tho manufacturing districts of the country were 
undergoing the same melancholy experience. 
At the same time came the famous railway crash, 
consequent on extravagant speculation. Consols 
fell from 93 to 7£>£, many banks stopped pay¬ 
ment, and tho Government was at length obliged 
to authorise the suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844. 

Tho condition of Ireland was appalling. Aa 
Lord Stanley truly said, it had become safer 
in that Island to violate the law than to obey 
it. Parliament was summoned for tho 23rd of 
November, and one of the first acts of the 
Home Secretary was to bring in a Coercion 
Bill to put a step to the assassinations, incen¬ 
diarism, and robberies of arm* which were so 

C r slant. It i* almost needless to say that it 
passed, though not till after long and 
searching debate. Meanwhile, the Cantons ol 
Switzerland were fighting against each other; 
the Liberal movement iu Italy, abottod by the 
mission of Lord Minto, was rapidly developing 
into an agitation for war with Austria ; and in 
France political uml social discontent had 
reached a formidable height. " Communism,” 
•aid PrinceAlbcrt,writing of that country. “ is iti 
tho ascendant, and a Parliamentary Reform will 
probably bo carried through before loug, if it 
be possiblo for the French to do anything with¬ 
out tumult anil insurrection." Early in tho 
following year, 1818, a rising took placo in 
Sicily, uml tho King had to grant a Constitu¬ 
tion. But tho concession only added fuel to 
tho rising flames of Italian patriotism, and the 
Peninsula was soon convulsed from ono ond to 
the other. On the 26th of Februarv, Louis 
Philippe was driven from Paris, and a Republic 
proclaimed in France. “ What dismal time* 
are these," wrote Prince Albert a few days later. 
“ I cannot givo full vent to my own grief, 
harassed as wo both are by tho torriblo times. 
Augustus, Clementine, Nemours, and the 
Duchess of Montpensier have como to us one by 
one. like people shipwrecked ; Viotoire, Alex¬ 
ander, the King, tho Queen, arc still tossing 
upon tho wnvos, or have drifted to our shores ; 
we know nothing of them. Franco is in flames: 
Belgium i* menaced. Wo have a Ministerial, 
money, and tax crisis; and Victoria is on tho 
point of being oonfined. My heart is heavy." 
On the 18th of March, the Princes* Louise was 
bom; and by the 4th of April the Queen liersolf 
was writing to King Leopold : “I heard all that 
passed, and my only thought and talk were 
jKilitjca. But I never was calmer and quieter, 


or leas nervous. Groat events make mo cairn; 
it i* onlj' trifles that irritate my nerve*.” 

If we wero writing tho History of Europe, 
the story of the year 1848 would be a long one. 
'Happily, amid the wreck of Thrones and I natitu- 
tions on tho Continent, our own escaped nn- 
rcathed. The Chartists, flunking to intimidate 
the Government by nn exaggeration their 
numerical strength, announced that they would 
‘march to tho Houses of Parliament a hundred 
aud fifty thousand strong. As tt fact, about 
twenty-three thousand assembled on Konning- 
ton-common, anil eight thousand walked in pro¬ 
cession as far aa Westminster Bridge. There 
they were informod by the police that they 
would he allowed to proceed no further, and 
their Monster Petition was carried to the House 
in three cabs. No fewer than one hundred and 
seventy thousand person# had enrolled them¬ 
selves as special couatublon: and, though the Duke 
of Wellington insisted on keeping the troops out 
of sight, it was learned afterwards that he had 
mode every preparation to employ them to effect, 
if the occasion arose. “ Thank God ! ” the Quoen 
wrote to King Leopold tbo day following, “ the 
Chartist meeting and procession have turned 
out a complete failure. Tho loyalty of the 
people at large has been very striking, and their 
indignation at- their ponce being interfered with 
bv each wanton and worthless men, immense.’ 
Tim Prince added, “What a glorious day for 
England f How mightily will this toll all over 
the world !“ But he had to confess at the same 
time that “Ireland still looks dangerous. 
Chiba wore being organised throughout the 
country, with tho intention of preparing for an 
insurrection. Repeal was no longer the cry, 
O'Connell hail passed away, Slid Revolution 
was tho watchword of the leaders of Young 
Ireland. Lord Clarendon, the Lord Lieutenant, 
confessed that he was thoroughly alarmed. 

“ We have a sore in Ireland," wrote Prince 
Albert, and ho was expressing the sentiments ot 
the Queen. “ that is ripe for bursting. Butt 
we are resolved not to De beaten, and can go 
into the fight with confidence, for wo have a 
clear conscience, and for years have done nothing 
but apply remedial measures to that unhappy 
country." Smith O'Brien, Meagher, Dillon, and 
others were ordered to be arrested, and a Pro¬ 
clamation was issued, declaring the Clubs 
illegal. A large military force was posted in the 
districts supposed to be most corrupted with dis¬ 
affection. The sequel is well known. So thoroughly 
awed were the peasantry by the military prepa¬ 
rations of the Government, that only a few 
thousand men gathered round Smith O'Brien, 

“ King of Munster," and even those failed to 
show fight. Tbe arrest of Smith O'Brien, 
Meagher “ of the Sword,” and MacManus par¬ 
took less of the heroic than the ridiculous; ami 
though they were convicted of high treason and 
condemned to death, the capita] sentence was. 
commuted, as much from a feeling of contempt 
ns of compassion. Parliament, after sitting for 
ten months, was prorogued on the 5tb of 
September by the Queen, in whoso' 
Speech occurred the following simple, but 
not insignificant words:—“1 acknowledge 
with grateful feelings the many marks of loyalty 
and attachment which I have received from all 
classes of the people. . . . The strength of 
ourlnstitutions has been tried, and has not been 
found wanting. I have studied to preserve the 
people committed to my charge in the enjoy¬ 
ment of that temperate freedom they so justly 
value. The people, on their side, feel too sen¬ 
sibly the advantages of order and security to 
allow the promoters of pillage and confusion any 
chance of success in their wicked designs." 

It was with the greatest relief that, after 
the continuance of so many cares of State, the 
Queen found herself at Balmoral, where a house' 
was ready to receive her in that new Highland 
homo, her affection for which was only to 
deepen with every fresh year. At first only a 
lease of some property was taken from Lord; 
Aberdeen for thirty-eight years; but iu 1853 
the fee simple was acquired. “Looking down 
from tho hul which overhangs the house, wrote 
the Qtiocn in her journal, “ the view is charm¬ 
ing. To the loft you look to the beautiful hills 
surrounding Locn-na-Gar, and to the right 
towards Ballator, to the glen along which the 
Dee winds, with beautiful wooded hills. It was 
so calm and solitary, it did one good as one gazed* 
around, and the pure mountain air was most 
refreshing. All seemed to breathe freedom and 
peace, and to make one forget the world and I 
its sad turmoils." The Court did not return to 
London till the 9th of October. Affairs on the 
Continent—in Prussia, Austria, and Italy—re¬ 
mained as disturbed as ever; but, happily, they; 
did not affect the peace of our own shores. Per-; 
haps the heaviest item of news for the Queen, 
during the Autumn of 1848 was that of the 1 
death of Lord Melbourne. “ Truly and sincerely 
do I deplore,” she wrote, “ the loss of one who 
was a most kind and disinterested friend of 
mine, and_ most sincerely attached to me. I used 
to see him constantly. I thought much and 
talked of him all day." 

Tho new year brought little comfort to the 
Continent of Europe, 1849 promising to be • 
ns full of deplorable incidents as its prede¬ 
cessor. But in our own Islands things 
seemed to mend. Money was doar, but trade 
was sound ; and the abolition of Protection had 
made the farmers put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and attempt more scientific and remune¬ 
rative methods of cultivation. The condition of 
Ireland had shown such marked signs of im¬ 
provement, that it was felt the time had 
arrived for carrying out the intention so long 
cherished by her Majesty of visiting the sister 
Island. Parliament roso on the 1st of August, 
and the Royal party set sail for Cork on the 
morrow. “The reception of the Queen," said. 
Sir James Clark, who accompanied her Majesty, 

“ has been most enthusiastic, from the moment 
«.f her first setting foot on Ireland to her quitting 
it The effect produced by the visit was most 
salutary." Lord Clarendon thus expressed him¬ 
self ou the subject to the Home Secretary : - 
“ The people are not only enchanted with the 
Queen and the gracious kindness of her 
manner, and the confidence she lias shown 
in them, but tlipy are pleased with them¬ 
selves for their own good feelings and 
behaviour, which they consider have removed 
the barrier that existed between tho Sovereign 
and themselves, and tliat they now occupy a 
higher position in tho eyes of the world." 
The Autumn of 1850 was spent, as usual, partly 
at Osborne and partly at Balmoral. But 
during the last few days of August the Royal 
(amily paid a visit to Edinburgh, nnd took up 
their ubode at Holy rood, Queen Victoria being 
the first Queen who had slept under Unit root 
sinco Queon Mary. Her Maiestv seems to have 
been deeply interested in this visit. She lost ut 
time in exploring tho Palace nnd its precincts. 
Sho wont at once to Mary's little room, where 
Rixzio was murdered, saw the stains on the floor, 
some of the Queeu's work, and tho armour and 
lance of Durnloy. The next evening she enter¬ 
tained at dinner the Bucclouchs, the Kox- 
hurgbes, the Wintotis, Lord Rosebery. Principal 
Ix'e, the Kelhavens, and the Lord Justice 
General. Lord Belhaven subsequently be¬ 
queathed to her Majesty a cabinet which Mary 
had brought with her from Franco, and had 

S 'ven to Lord Mar, from whom it passed to 
e Belhaven#. It contains a lock of tin* 
Queen'# hair, “ a full treas of beautiful golden 
hair, vory fine in texture, and full of Bfo— that 
of a girl of sixteen." 

Preparation# were now ripening for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. The world has learnt from 
Sir Theodore Martin's admirable “ Life of the 
Prince Consort ” how great wo* the part played 
by the Prince iu the promotion of tliat ambitious 
and useful sehomo, niul to say that ho was 
’ntoreetod in it is tbo same as to say that 
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tho Queen was interested in It. It met with 
many opponents both at home and abroad. 

Svino thought that it would, by bringing together 
vast crowds, cause either disturbance or disease, 
or both ; whilo many of tlm Continental Sove¬ 
reign* feared that if their Subjects thronged to 
England for tha purposes of curiosity, they 
would bring homo with them inconvenient 
ideas of political liberty. The King of 
Prussia was for a time so bitterly opposed 
to tha Exhibition, that ho forbade his 
brother to attend it. Tho veto was ulti¬ 
mately removed, in doferonco to tho earnest 
request of Prince Albert. On tho 29th of April 
tile Queen visited the building which was to bo 
oponod two days later. “ Wo remained two 
hours and a half," she entered in her Diary, 
” and I came bnok quite beaten, and my head 
bewildered from the myriad* of beautiful and 
wonderful thing* which now quite dmuele one's 
aye*. Such effect* hnvo been made and our 
people have shown such taste in their manu¬ 
factures. AH owing to this Great Exhibition, 
and to Albert—all to him!" At the close of 
the opening day she could write :—“ Tho great 
svent has taken place—a completeand beautiful 
triumph, a glorious and touching sight. It is 
a ilny which rnakos my heart swell with pride, 

and glory, and thankfulness.God 

bless my dearest Albert, God bless my dearest 
country, which has shown itself so groat to-day. 
. . . . God is, indeed, our kind and merciful 
Father." Nearly three month* later, when tho 
success of the Exhibition had been placed beyond 
doubt and oavil, the Queen wrote to Baron 
Stockmar:—“ Wo go out of town to-morrow, 
and though it is a great relief to us, still it pains 
mo that this brilliant and for over. mpmorahla 
6eaion should bo past. . . . Too thou¬ 

sands who are in tho Crystal l’alaco, when we 
aro leaving, aro all 80 loyal and so gratified, 
many nevor lmving seen us before. All this 
will no of use not to bo described. It identities 
us with the people, and givb* them an additional 
cause for loyalty and attachment.” 

On the 7th of August tho Queen returned to 
London for tho Prorogation .of Parliament, and 
took oue farewell look at the Exhibition which 
rc.d given her so much pleasure and pride. 
On the 27th tho Court loft for Balmoral, 
whero it remained till tho 7th of October, 
starting thenco to pay a State visit to Liver¬ 
pool. “ A wet morning," recordod tho Queen, 
“and hopelessly so. It poured; tho roads 
wore a sea of mud, ami yet the whole way 
along was lined with pooplo, and all so wot. 
The atmosphere was so thick that wo could see 
a very little way before us. Still tho reception 
waa most enthusiastic.” From Liverpool tho 
Queon passed on to Manchester. “Tho streets 
wore immensely full," wrote the samo truthful 
annalist, “and the cheering and enthusiasm 
most gratifying, Tho order and good 
behaviour of the pooplo, who wore not placet! 
behind any barriers, were tho most com¬ 
plete wo hnvo soon in our many progresses 

through capital and citios.It was a very 

pleasant and interesting visit. . . . . Wo 
arrived at Windsor at half-past seven and 
found the three little children at tho door, woU 
and pleased," By such honest touches as these, 
the Sovereign we have lost revealed her true 
mature, and no amount of analysis or eulogy 
could make her so familiar to the world as her 
own unaffected jottings. On the 16th of October 
the Prince, on the part of the Queon, formally 
closed tlio Exhibition. “ At two he camo back. 
All had gone off well, everyone seemed pleased, 
tho crowd immense, he thinks forty or fifty 
thousand people, all closely packed. How sari 
and strange to think this great and bright time 
has passed away like a dream, after all its 
triumph and success, and that all tho labour 
•and anxiety which it caused for nearly two years 
ehould now likowiso only be remembered with 
the tilings that aro past. Yet it has effected 
.its purpose a thousandfold.” 

On the 4th of December the Queon, who was 
at Osborne, received tho news of tho execution 
of the co up d Hut by tho President of tho 
French Republic. “ Tho Queen," she wrote to 
I<ord John Russell. “ has learned with surprise 
and concern the events which have taken placo 
s\t Paris. She thinks it of groat importance 
that Lord Normanby should be instructed to 
(remain ontirely passive, and should take no part 
whatever in what is passing. Any word from him 
might be misconstrued at such a moment..” In 
writing to Lord Normanby on the following day, 
Lord Palmerston, then Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, thus expressed himself“ I 
am commanded by her Majesty to instruct your 
Excellency to make no change in your relations 
with the French Government." Obviously, this 
■wus a singular interpretation to placo on the 
Queen's'wishes; and when, in the natural course 
of official business, hor Majesty read the answer 
of l,o rd Nortnanbyreferring to these instructions, 
iter surprise was great. Lord John was in¬ 
structed to ask for explanations from Lord Pal- 
imerston, a request which for several days was 
completely ignored. At the samo time, l’almer- 
*ton had written a letter to Lord Normanby ex¬ 
pressing his great satisfaction at the coup 
ditat. A correspondence then ensued between 
tho Premier and the Foreign Secretary, which 
■was submitted to the Queen, and tho result ivas 
itho dismissal of Palmerston from office. Re¬ 
ferring to these letters, the Queen wrote to the 
Premier, “ She has perused them with that cam 
and attention which the importance and gravity 
of the subject demanded. The Queen has now 
to express to Lord John Russell her readiness to 
follow his advice, and her acceptance of tho re¬ 
signation of Lord Palmerston." The whole of 
the Cabinet approved, the step, and Lord Gran¬ 
ville was selected to fill the vacant post, after it 
had been refused by Lord Clarendon. Tho 
friends of tho dismissed Minister strove to 
disseminate the idea that he had forfeited tho 
confidence of his Sovereign in consequence of 
the intrigues of Foreign Powers; and Palmerston 
himself, in tho heat of mortification, was dis¬ 
posed to encourage tho notion. Nothing could 
have been further from the truth, “ Palmerston 
is out,” wrote Macaulay on tho 21th of Decem¬ 
ber. “It was high time; but I cannot help 
being sorry. A daring, indefatigable, high- 
spirited man, but too fond of conflict, and too 
ready to sacrifice everything to victory, when 
once ho was in the ring.” 

This was not tho first time there had been 
friction between tho Sovereign and the Foreign 
Secretary. The Queen had, indeed, long com- 

f luinod that Lord Palmerston did not always 
cep her sufficiently well acquainted with what 
was going on between himself and Foreign 
Powers, and that in consequence of this slu* had 
boon exposed “ to blows such as no Sovereigr 
of England had before been obliged to put up 
with.” She drew up accordingly, with her own 
hand, what Lord Palmerston callod an angry 
Memorandum/ explaining precisely what it was 
that she required from the Foreign Secretary. 
Those demands wore“ 1 .That he will distinctly 
state what he proposes in a given case, in order 
that the Queen may know as distinctly to what 
alio has given her Royal sanction. 2.^ Having 
once given her sanction to a measure, that it be 
not arbitrarily altered or mollified by tho 
Minister. Such an act she must consider n;< 
failure of sincerity towards the Crown, and 
justly to he visited by tho exercise of hor Con¬ 
stitutional right of dismissing that Minister. 
She expects to bo kept informed of what passes 
between him and tho Foreign Ministers before 
Important decision* are taken, based upon that 
intercourse; to receive tho Foreign Despatches in 
xr 0 od time, and to have tbo drafts for her ap¬ 
proval sent to her in sufficient time to make 
harsolf acquainted with their contents More 
they must bo sent off. The Quoen think* it 
best that Lord Russell should show this letter 
tpLord Palmerston.” Lord Palmerston promised 
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tlmt lie would faithfully adhere to theso in¬ 
structions, with the result which we have seen, 
lord Palmerston's own version of the affair is 
to ho found in his life by Mr. Ashley. But 
after sovoral attentive perusals of it, wo can 
lind no adoquato vindication of his conduct. 
It may be noted hero that the statement con¬ 
tained in tho “Life of Lord Palmerston," to 
the effect that when.during tho explanations 
which ensued in tho House of Commons, Lord 
j. Russell read out tho Queen's Memorandum 
of 1850, Lord Palmerston was completely taken 
bv surprise, i* flatly contradicted by Sir 
tfheodoro Martin in his “Life of tho I'rinco 
Consort," where he quotes Lord Palmerston's 
own words, to this effect that Lord John had 
given him notico that ho should refer to tho 
Queen's Memorandum, but that, “ somehow ho 
did not bolieve it." 

Tho coup d'itnt produced a profound im¬ 
pression upon tho whole- of Europe, which 
naturally aud correctly regarded it ns the 
preliminary to tlie foundation of a second 
Bonapartist Empire, with oil its associations 
and traditions of Military ambition and con¬ 
quest. In this country occurred one of those 
spasmodic alarms to which an imperfectly-ariuod 
community must always bo siibjeot; and tlio 
Ministry, in order to moot it, introduced n 
Militia Bill. It failed to excite enthusiasm 
among tho ardent, or to give satisfaction to the 
critical. Palmerston saw his opportunity, and 
seised it. He proposed an Amendment, which, 
while professing to be friendly, was intended as 
a deadly blow. It was oarriod by a majority of 
cloven, and the Cabinet resigned. On tho 22nd 
of February Lord Derby announced to the Queen 
that he thought he could succeed in the task 
entrusted to him of forming a Ministry, pro¬ 
vided that, in caso ho got through the Session 
without accident, ho might dissolve in the 
Autumn. The Scission was an unusually short 
one, Parliament being prorogued on the 1st of 
July. “I have been much fagged,” tho Queen 
wrote, “ these last few days, and shall be glad 
to find myself quietly established at our dear 
Osborne.” But to tho same correspondent— 
Kin" Leopold—her Majesty had described hor 
-usual mode of life in on apologetic strain, highly 
characteristic and well worth quoting" The 
Loudon Season consists for us of two State hulls 
and two concerts. We aro hardly ever later than 
twelve o’clock at night, and our only dissipation 
is going three or four times a week to the play 
or the Opera, which is a great amusement and 
dilatsemcnt to us both. As for going out, as 
people do here, going nightly to balls and parties, 
and to breakfasts and teas all day long besides. 

I am sure no one would stand it worse than I 
should.” While at Balmoral in the Autumn the 
Queen received the news of the death of tho 
Duke of Wellington. “He was to us a true 
friend, and most valuable adviser,” she wrote to 
hor uncle. “We shall soon stand sadly alone 
Aberdeen is almost the only personal friend of 
that kind loft to us—Melbourne, Liverpool, now 
the Duke, all gone! Albert is much grieved.” 

The Court shortly after this event returned to 
town, aud tho General Election was hold. Tho 
result was to leave Lord Derby’s Cabinet 
iu tho same minority in the House of Com¬ 
mons as before. The Ministry was defeated 
nominally on Mr. Disraeli's Budget: lint every¬ 
body know that it had not been weighed on it* 
own merits, and that a foregone conclusion had 

head, was constructed, which combined a stu¬ 
pendous array of talent, but was destined 
ito perish under circumstances of ignominy far 
greater than those ungenerously inflicted on its 
predecessor. The Queen, no more than any¬ 
one else, could foresee, its fate; and she wrote 
of its birth in these grateful terms:—“Tho 
formation of so brilliant and strong a Cabinet 
.... is tha realisation of the country's andj 
our own most ardent wishes, and it deserves 
success, and will, l think, command great 
.support. It lias been an anxious week, and 
just on our happy Chrlstmas-eve! ” 

At the beginning of 1868 the public became 
aware, at first with a feeling of amusement, that 
a squabble was going on between Latin andj 
Greek monks in the Holy Places about somo 
vague rights of privilege and precedence, in 
which tlie sympathies of Franco were on one 
side, and those of Russia oifthe other. The ques¬ 
tion at issue, stated in bare term*, was, to use the 
words of Mr. Kinglake, " whether, for the pur¬ 
pose of passing through their building into tho 
grotto, the Latin monks should have the key o? 
tho chief door of tho Church of Bethlehem, 
and also one of tho keys of oach of tho 
two doors of tho Sacred J! anger, and 
whether they should be at liberty to place 
in tho Sanctuary of the Nativity a silver 
star adorned with the arms of France." 
The dispute was embittered by the coldness 
existing between the Courts of Paris and 
St. Petersburg, in consequence of the tardiness 
with which tlio Emperor Nicholas had acknow¬ 
ledged Napoleon III. asEmpevor of the French, 
anil of his absolute refusal to address him as 
“ Mon Frore." Finally, it assumed a serious 
shape by a demand advanced by Russia for a 
special right of protection over the Christians in 
certain portions of tho territories of theSulran. 
In February Prince Menschikoff was despatched 
to Constantinople with an imposing suite, and 
he forthwith began making demands of a most 
oxacting and peremptory character. On the 
17th of April they took a definite form, and 
liad reference to much wider questions than tho 
original dispute concerning tho Holy Places. 
These demands were rejected, and were followed 
on the 6th of May by a Russian Ultimatum. 
Prince Menschikoff quitted Constantinople, and 
tho Porte informed tho Western Powers that 
it felt compelled, on grounds of prudence, to 
take measures of self-defence. 

Early in July two Divisions of the Russian 
Army crossed tiie I’ruth, and took possession of 
the Danubian Principalities, not to wage war, 
as Count Nesselrode put it, but to obtain 
guarantees from Turkey for the concession 
of demands already advanced and refused. 
It was with some difficulty that tho Courts 
of London and Paris, which wore acting 
cordially together in the matter, dissuaded 
the Sultan from meeting this outrageous act 
with a declaration of war. But tha English 
Government betrayed from the outset a fatal 
spirit of misplaced conciliation, which led- 
tlie Czar from step to step along the path of 
aggression, till it was too lata for him to recede; 
A Conference at Vienna was proposed and held, 
andtho Western Powers wore at onomoment dis¬ 
posed to urge upon Turkey to accept tho Vienna 
Note, which practically yielded all Russia had 
insisted on. But the Sublime Porte was firm. 
“ Wo can no longer," wrote Prince Albert, 
“ tirgo the acceptance of tho Vienna Note, 
which has proved to be a trap act by Moyomlorll 
through Buol. Wo dare, moreover, no longer 
believe tho protestations of tho Emperor 
Nicholas, that tho question at issue is a point of 
honour, an Ultimatum which docs not admit of 
change, a now acknowledgment of old rights. 
'All that is at an end. But how to avoid a 
European war ?” It was not to be escaped now, 
and even when it was practically unavoidable 
the I'rinco, with all his partiality for tho Prime 
Minister, was obliged to write: “ Aberdeen has: 
unfortunately mado concessions which bring us 
nearer war.” In fact, this strong ” Govern¬ 
ment had manifested lamentable weakness, 
whereby, as was so truly said at the time, we 
“ drifted " into war. This is not the placo to 
recount the massacre of Sinopo, tho ontranoe of 
the Allied Fleets into tho Black Sea, the battle* 
of the Alma, Balaclava, and Inkorman, or tho 
siego and surrender of Sebastopol, though those 
brilliant events will over bo associated with the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. But it i* no exagge¬ 


ration to say that throughout tho war tint 
Queen bad no*thoughts but for the welfare of 
her Armies and the honour of her country. 

While tho war was at ita height a visit was pqid 
to this country by the Kmporor and Emprse* of 
tho French. ’Three day* previously the Queen 
had rocoived a visit from tho ex-Queen Mario 
Amfi's “It made O* both sad," she wrote in 
her Diary, "to see her drive away in a plain 
coach with miserable post-horses, and to think 
that this was the Queen of the French, and that 
six yearn ago her husband was surrounded by 
the same pomp and grandeur which three days 
hence will surround her succoasor. The contrast 
was painful in tho extreme." Throe day* later, 
the 16th of April, 1KS5, she had to receive the 
Imperial visitors. “ I cannot say vrlint indescri¬ 
bable emotion*fillod mo; how much all suemed 
like a wonderful dream. These great meetings of 
Sovereign*, surrounded by very exciting accom¬ 
paniments, are always very agitating. I advanced 
and embraced tho Emperor, who received two 
salutes on either cheek from mo, having first 
kissed my hand. 1 next embraced the very 
gentle, graceful, and evidently very nervous 
Empress." Such was the Queen's own account 
of tnis singular meeting. She found tho Em¬ 
peror quiet, amiable, and easy to get on 
with. His manner was woll-brod, and full of 
tact. At Windsor there was a ball iu 
the Waterloo Room, t he Queen going through a 
quadrille with the Emperor. Well might she 
thus moralise on tho scene :—“ Now strango to 
think thatl, the granddaughter of George III., 
should dance with the Emperor Napoleon, 
nopliew of England's greatest enemy, now my 
nearest and most intimate ally, in the Waterloo 
Room, and this ally only six years ngo living in, 
this country an exilo, poor and unthought of." 

Tho visit was, in every sense, successful. Its 
political significance could escape no ono. and 
the guests had mado tho most favourable im¬ 
pression at tho English Court. Hor Majesty 
thus summarised her impressions:—“ Thus has 
this visit, this great event, passed like every¬ 
thing else in this world. It is a dream—a 
brilliant, successful pleasant dream—tho ro- 
colloction of which is firmly fixed iu my mind. 

It went offso well—not ft hitch or contretemps — 
fine weather, everything smiling; the nation 
enthusiastic ami happy in tho firm and intimate 
alliance and union of two great countries whose 
enmity would bo fatal. ... I am glad to have 
known this extraordinary man. ... I believe 
him to be capable of kindness, affection, friend¬ 
ship, and gratitude. 1 fool confidence in him as 
regards the future.” Little did she think that 
in a few years more lie would visit her in tho 
same capacity of fugitive and exile as the Queen 
of the French, whom we have seen she no 
generously compassionated. In August tho 
visit was returned by the Queen ana Prince 
Albert, whon tlio impressions formed in the 
Spring were only deepened. On the 27th, at 
Saint Cloud, the Queen wrote iu her Disry :—j 
“ I must write to-day, and hero in my lovely 
dressing-room in this beautiful Saint Cloud, 
with the cool sound of the fountains in my car, 
a few parting words. I am deeply grateful for 
these eight very pleasant daye, and for trie de¬ 
light of seeing such beautiful and interesting 
places and objects, and for tho reception wo 
have met with in Paris and in France generally. 
The union of the two nations and the two Sove¬ 
reigns, for there is a great friendship sprung up 
between us, is of tlie greatest importauce. May 
God bless these two countries, and may He 
specially protect the life of the Emperor, and 
may this happy union over continue for the 
benefit of the world." No doubt the Quoen was 
always susceptible in nn exceptional degree to 
what is called personal influence, in consequence 
of lier being so true a woman. But the frank 
language iu which she confesses her subjection 
to tho spell on tliis occasion is truly noteworthy: 

“I know few people,” she wrote at tho time, 
“whom I felt involuntarily more inclined to 
confide in and speak unreservedly to. 1 should 
not fear saying anything to him. I felt—I do 
not know how to express it—safe with him. Ilia 
society is particularly ugreeatilo and pleasant; 
there is something fascinating, melancholy, and 
engaging, which draws you towards him. and I 
snail always look back upon this visit to Franco, 
riot only on account of tne delightful and splen¬ 
did things wo saw and enjoyed, but on tlie time 
we passed with the Emperor, as ono of the 
pleasantest and most interesting periods of my 
life." 

It may be doubted whether this generous and 
confiding woman did not rely too implicitly on 
the good faith of her “ally.” No doubt, 
Napoleon Ill. was touched by tho friendship 
thus extended to him; but even during tho 
negotiations for the conclusion of peace between 
Russia and the Western Power* after the fall of 
Sebastopol, the French Government had shown 
a tenderness for its foe scarcely suited to tho 
occasion. There can bo little doubt that tho 
(Queen shared tho opinion of moat of her sub¬ 
jects, that Russia had been let off too easily. 
Nor had peace long been ratified before tho 
Kmporor began to exhibit signs of that restlos*; 
desire to remodel the map of Eu rope which led 
him into siicii msh, ana, itiiWly; TQcn Tatal 
adventures. It was, therefore, with all tho more 
satisfaction that her Majesty heard of the wish 
of the Emperor to pav her a visit at Osborne. 
Ho arrived there on the 6tli of August, 1857. 
The visit was devoted to long discussions upon 

K litical questions of tho first magnitude, and 
o Emperor seemed disposed to yield to tho 
arguments addressed to him to desist from a ton 
onterprisinp attitude. Nevertheless, a shrewd 
observer might have gathered that Napoleon 111. 

'• was of tho same opinion still." On the 19tlv 
of tho month tho Quoen and the Prince ran 
across to Cherbourg, when they wore welcomed 
as warmly ns ever by the Sovereign of Franco. 
Shortly after their return the first news of 
tho Indian Mutiny reached this country. How 
closely tho Queen watched tho vicissitudes 
of that painful period is attested by a host of 
letters and entries .in her Diary which cannot 
bo reproduced hero. “That so many gallant 
and brawi and distinguished men, beginning 
with ono whoso name will ever be remembered 
with pride, vis., Gcnoral Havelock, skould have 
fallen is a great grief to tho Queon." Thus she 
wrote to Sir Colin Campbell, adding. “ To all 
European aa well as native troops, who have 
fought so nobly and gallantly, the Queen wishes 
Sir Colin to convey the expression of hor great 
admiration and gratitude." 

Tho history of tho suppression of the Mutiny is 
familiar to nil Englishmen, and it was a special 
comfort to tlie Queen that all danger should have 
passed away before tho arrival of tho day fixed 
for tho nuptial* of tho Princess Royal and Prince, 
Frederick William of Prussia. Tho ceremony: 
took placo on tho 2oth of January, 1858. “ Tlio 
second most eventful day in my life as regards 
my feelings'' wrote the half-proud, half-sorrow¬ 
ing mother. “ 1 felt as if 1 woro boing married 
over again myself, only much more nervous, for 
1 had not that blessed fooling which I had then, 
which raises and supports one. of giving niysolt 
up for life to him whom I worshipped—then anti 
ever." The entries iu tho Queon* Diary when 
the departure of tho Princess really came ura' 
heart-rending in their simplicity of grief. “A 
tlrondful moment and a dreadful day. Such 
sickness camo over mo, real heartache*, when X 
thought of our dearest child being gone, and for 
so long—all, all being over 1 ” But it is not 
given even to a Constitutional Monarch who is 
animated by a patriotic love of country to dwell 
long on private sorrows or private joys. Soon 
after the departure of tho Princess, England was 
thrown into n stato of excitement by tho attempt 
on tho life of tho Emperor of tho French by 
Orsini, and the anger of tho French Press with 
England for harbouring refugee conspirator*. 
Lord Palmerston, confident in ills majority, in¬ 


troduced what was known at the time by Uw» 
title of the Conspiracy Bill, was defeated 
on it, and resigned. Lord Derby for mod 
a Ministry. Early in tho following year 
(1859) it became plain that war be¬ 
tween Franco *nd Austria wa* inevitable, 
and in the month of May tho French Arm.ee 
crowd tho Alps to join themselves to those or 
tho King of Sardinia. At home the General, 
Election had resulted in tlio return of three 
hundred and two Conservatives end three hun¬ 
dred and fiftv Liberal*. a considoraWe gain for 
Lord Derby's Cabinet, but not sufficiently IWS* 
to keep them in office. On tho 10th of June a 
Motion of Want of Confidence was carried, and 
the Queen sent for Lord Granville. The un¬ 
willingness. however, of Lord John RuareU to 
join the Cabinet, unless lie wa* either I rime 
Minister or Leader of the House of Commons, 
shipwrecked tho attempts of Lord Granville to 
form an Administration, and Lord Palmerston 
was colled to tho holin. Tlie now Ministrysym- 
petbised warmly with the movement in favour, 
of Italian Unity, and Lord Palmerston even 
went so far as to lecture tho Emperor of the 
French on what he regarded as the unsatisfac¬ 
tory Preliminaries of Villafranca. Probably the 
feeling of tho more intelligent and scrupulous 
portion of the nation- was expressed in tho fol¬ 
lowing words of Prince Albert:—“Wo are tor-) 
merited with the Italian complications. There' 
lies so much unrighteousness at tho root of the 
wholo business, in the frightful oppression 
of tho Italians formerly in tlui Government of 
tlie Pope, and in tho rocont war against 
Austria, that, to whichever side wo turn, wo 
can descry no moral or legal solution of the 
difficulty." Nevertheless, tho general course 
of events was ono that satisfied English senti¬ 
ment, Mid It mar l>e doubted if the protest 
uttered by Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons against tho annexation of Savoy and 
Nice found any eerions echo iu the community. 

All through I860 and 1861 Cavour, skilfully 
availing liimsolf of the irregular action of 
patriotic revolutionaries, carried forward the 
work of Italian Unity, until Venetia alone, 
together with a portion of the Papal States, 
remained to bo liberated. 

The Queen hod now been married twenty 
years, and on hor birthday in 1800 she wrote to 
StockmarWe have gone through much 
since then, aud tried hard after much that is 
good. If we have not always succeeded, the 
will nt least was good, and wo cannot bo suffi¬ 
ciently grateful to Heaven for many a blessing 
and many a success.’ The Quoen * domestic 
happiness was not, however, to last much 
longer. On the 11th of December, 1861. the 
public heard with tho utmost concern that tho 
Prince Consort wa* seriously ill. The bulletin 
issued from Windsor Castle was thus worded:— 

••His Royal Highness is suffering from fever, 
l.mattcndod by unfavourable symptoms, but 
‘likely to continue for some time.” Three days 
later ho was dead. Ho died on Saturday, the 
l Uh. at ton minutes before eleven. Tlie Queen, 
tho Prince of Wales, the Princess Alice, andtho 
Princess Helena wore present when bo expired. 
Congestion of the lungs, tlio resultof exhaustion, 
was tho final cause of death. Ho remained een- 
niblo to tbo Inst The Prince appears to have 
had some presentiment of this fatal illness.' 

“ I hnvo no tenacity of life," ho said to the 
Queen a few weeks before his death. “ 1 am 
sure that it I had a revere illness I should 
give up at once; I should not struggle for 
life,” When the first agony of anguish was 
passed tho Queen summoned her children, 
and told them tliat though sho felt crushed, 
by the loss of one who had been her com¬ 
panion and helpmate through married life, elie 
know how much wss exported of hor, and begged 
them to give her tlioir assistance, that she might 
continue to fulfil hor duty to her country. That 
duty she ever continued to perform; but for 
many year* the Queen's public life msy be said 
to have been extinguished. She long preferred 
to livo iu seclusion; and, though »ho con- 1 
quered her feelings sufficiently to appear 
over and anon in public on -Stato occasions, she 
justly considered that the Prince of Wales, who 
in the Spring of the following year married th«i 
beautiful Princess Alexandra of Denmark, 
might properly take her placo in most of the 
ceremonies requiring the presence of Royalty 
and tlie visible countenance of the Crown. 

On tho loth of November. 188:1, Frede¬ 
rick VII., King of Denmark,died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Christian 1X., father of tlie Princes* 
of Wales. On the following day Frederick, Duko 
of Augustenhurg. issued a proclamation, in which 
ho claimed the succession toSchlcswig-Holstein. 

On tho 2nd of December tlie Prussian Chambers 
passed the following Resolution :—“ That tho 
honour and interest of Germany demand 
that all tho Gormnn States should preserve) 
tho right of the Duchies of Schleswig and Hol¬ 
stein, that they should recognise tho Hereditary 
I'rinco of Schleswig-Holstcin-Sonderburg-Au- 
gustenhurg as Duke of Sohleswig-Holstein, and 
should lend him assistance in vindication of his 
rights.” In reply, the King of Denmark noti¬ 
fied that ho would resist all revolutionary move¬ 
ments in Holstein. Tlio English Government 
offered ita modintion, and on tlie last day of tho 
year Earl Russell, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, addressed u Note to tlio Federal Diet, 
demanding, iu the interests of peace, that a 
Conference of the Powers which signed the 
Treaty of London, in conjunction with a repre¬ 
sentative from the Gorman Confederation, should 
meet in London or Paris, to settle the differ¬ 
ences between Germany and Denmark, and 
that the itatus quo should be maintained until 
tho Conference had finished its labours. Tho 
efforts of the English Government, though, 
seconded for a tame hy those of Franco, were un¬ 
availing; and when it became clear tliat no 
active assistance was to be hoped for from tho 
Emperor of tlio French in asserting the rights of 
Denmark, the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston, oven 
t hough tho Prime Minister had himself declared 
in the House of Commons that if Denmark 
were attacked it would not bo found alono, 
retired from the position it bad at ono time 
taken up, and left Denmark to its fate. It 
was on this occasion that tho Into I-ord Derby 
made his famous attack upon Earl Russell 
“The foreign policy of tho noblo Earl," he 
said, “ as far as the principle of non-intarvon- 
tion is ooncemod, may be summed up in two 
truly expressive words,' meddle 'and ‘ muddle.' 
During the whole course of hi* diplomatic cor¬ 
respondence, wherever ho liaa interfered— 
and ho has interfered everywhere—ho has 
been lecturing, scolding, blustering, and 
retreating. 1 cannot but feel, as an Englishman, 
that I am lowered and humiliated iu mv own 
estimation, and in that of other nations, by tho 
result of the noble Earl's administration of 
Fqreigu Atn irs.” The, reproach w *fi qnforty 
l ately, only too true. The same meddling and 
finally retreating policy had been pursued in 
regard to Savoy and Nice, and to tho Polish 
insurrection in 1S63. It is probable that bad 
Prince Albert been alive this seriea of blunders 
would hnvo boon avoided, and it is certain 
that they caused the Quoen tlie deepest mor¬ 
tification. 

Despite tho humjliation i^liieh the Govern¬ 
ment had unquestionably inflicted upon tho 
nation, the popularity of Lord Palmerston 
was so groat that again, in, tho month 
of July, I860, he dissolved Parliament. Tho 
Liberals lost only thirty-three seat*, and gained 
fifty-seven; tho House consisting of three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-seven Liberals and two hundred 
and ninety Conservatives. It was tho lost 
triumph of tho popular Statesman, who expired 
on the 18th of October following. Earl RnssoU 
was hia successor. But the noble Lord had 
neither the skill nor the fcood fortune of the 
Statesman lie had replaced, and in the vory next 
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W.,>n to waa JofoSlcl on a Motion in favour 
of baaing the borough franchise on rating instead 
vt on rental. I«orrl Dcrbv was s«nt for by the 
Qv.een. ami formed n Ministry. with Mr. 
Disraeli as Loader of the House of Commons. 

1 Cl ^T*‘ frv ' > to myself,” ho amid, in announcing to 
the House of I^ord* tho formation of hi*Cabinet, 
f* most entire liberty as to whether the pre¬ 
sent Government should,'of should not. under¬ 
take in a future season to bring in a Measure 
for tho Amendment of the Representation of the 
People." What ensued is historical. Mr. 
Disraoli, by dint of consummate skill and 
patience, Passed tho Reform Bill o» 1867, and 
lHouaehold Suffrage beano* tho law of tho land. 

In the following February Mr. Disraeli was 
appointed by the Queen Prime Minister, on tho 
personal resignation of Loiti Derby, in consc- 
oucnce of Increasing years and failing hoalth. 

On the <Wth of April. 1888, the Government 
were defeated on Mr. Gladstones Resolutions, 
aimed at the I)i*o«t*l-l,sh:ucnt of the Irish 
Church, and Mr. Gladstone beemras Premier, 
retaining that poait on till the l-cginning of 
1874. when his appeal to the Constituencies was 
followed by tho formation of a largo Conserva¬ 
tive majority, which carried Mr. Disraeli, soon 
to become Lord Reoconsfi-'ld. again into power. 

Tho period wo hare so briefly summarised w»j 
full of startling changes on tho Continent; but, 
liappily.this country remained for tho most part 
n spectator. During tho struggle Iwtwccn 
Prussia and Austria, which ended in the exclu¬ 
sion of the latter Power from Germany, tho 
Queen must havo greatly missed tliq assistance 
and counsel of her lost husband ; while a few 
years later she had to perform the melancholy 
task of receiving, as exiles, Napoleon HI. anil 
tlu» Empress Kugtfnie, tho splendours of whoso 
reign sho had witnessed and recorded with so 
much simple eloquence. It is well known with 
what exquisite feeling her Majesty manifested 
her sympathy for the unfortunate pair, without 
over allowing it to ho said that her womanly 
generosity was tinged in tho faintest degree with 
political sentiment. 

Usually hor Majesty on joyed excellent health, 
hut in tho Autumn of 1871 tho nation was 
alarmed by tho anpoarnnee of the following an¬ 
nouncement in tho “Court Circular":—“Tho 
Queen has been suffering from severe sore 
throat, headache, and grave general illness. 
Although greatly better, her Majesty was not 
sufficiently recovered to attend Divine service.” 
Three months later, however, thoQueon and tho 
nation had to pare through a far more anxious 
period. We allude to the illness of the l*rinco 
of Wales, which at ono time seemed likoly to bo 
fatal. The loyalty evinced by all classes on tho 
occasion was extraordinary, and tho day after 
Christmas-dav, when all danger was supposed 
to huvi.' passed away, her Majesty, in a letter 
dated from Windsor Castle, thus gave vent to* 
hor feelings as mother and Queen:— 

“The universal feeling shown by her people 
during those painful, terrible days, and tho 
sympathy evinced by thorn with herself and her 
beloved daughter, the Princess of Wales, as well 
os tho general jov at the improVomont in the 
Priuco of Wales's state, have made a deep and 
lasting impression on her heart which can never 
ho effaced. It was, indeed, nothing new to hor, 
for the Queen had met with the same sympathy, 
when, just ton years ago, a similar illness ro- 
,moved from her side the mainstay of lior life, 
the best, wisest, and kindest of husbands. The 
Queen wishes to express at tho same time on 
the part of the Princess of Wales her feelings of. 
heartfelt gratitude, for sho has been as deeply 
touched as the Queen by the groat and universal 
manifestation of loyalty and sympathy. Tho 
Queen cannot conclude without expressing her 
hope that her faithful subjects will oontinuo 
their prayers to God for tho complete recovery 
iof her dear son to health and strength." 

But even this noble outburst of womanly 
feeling did not content tlie Queen. When 
all danger had vaniabod, sho wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone, ni Prime Minister, “to express 
^publicly hor own personal very deep sense 
of the’ reception she and her dear children 
mot with on Tuesday, the 27th of February, 
from millions of her subjects on her way 
to and from St. Paul's. Words are too 
weak for the Queen to say how very deeply 
touched and gratified slio has been by the 
immenso enthusiasm and affection exhibited 
towards hor dear eon and hnrsolf, from tho 
highest down to the lowest, in the long progress 
through the capital, and sho would earnestly 
wish to convey hor wannest and most heartfelt 
thanks to the whole nation for this groat de¬ 
monstration of loyalty. Tho Queen, as well a* 
her dear son ami daughter-in-law, felt that the 
whole nation joined with them in thanking God 
for sparing the beloved Prince of Wales’s life. 
The remembranes of this day. and of the re¬ 
markable order maintained throughout, will for 
jevor be affectionately cherished by the Queen 
and her family." 

It was by such utterances as those—destined, 
in later years, to lie often repeated - which 
manifestly came straight from tho heart, that 
tho Queen aroused, ami retained to the lasQ 
the enthusiastic loyalty and personal affection 
Of her subjects. ' Yet, at the very same 
moment, one more of tho many personal attacks 
on the Queen was made by a youth named 
Arthur O’Connor, who presented nn unloaded 
pistol at her as sho was entering Buckingham 
Palace. Ho was sentenced to bo flogged and 
imprisoned. Hor Majesty afterwards went fora 
fortnight’s holiday in Germany. In the Autumn 
of this ynai-—1872—after wearisome, and occa¬ 
sionally irritating discussions, an end waa 
reached of the Alabama business, tho Arbitra¬ 
tors condemning Great Britain to pay damngos 
amounting to over three millions. The best 
was made of an exceedingly bad bargain, ami 
tho money sra* handed over to the United State* 
Government in September, 1W3. Meanwhile.in 
•March of that year, Mr. Gladstone wns narrowly 
defeated in the Commons on the Dublin Univer¬ 
sity Bill, and resigned, to resume offico four 
days later. Tho next two events of general 
interest were tho first visit to England of tho 
late Sliah of Porsia and tho marrisge of tho 
Duke of Edinburgh to the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexnndrovna of Russia. Tho hye-olco- 
tions of the Autumn of 1873 had clearly indi¬ 
cated the existence of a Conservative reaction ; 
and when the General Election came in 
February, 1874, Mr. Disraoli found himself in 
office with a majority of about fifty. The year 
wns rendered further interesting by tho visit of 
the Czar and the passing of tho ill-advised 
Public Worship Regulation Act. In the follow¬ 
ing yoar the Qnocn gave hor consent to tho 
Prince of Wales’s memorable visit to India: 
whilo n brilliant stroko of policy, which after¬ 
wards turned out to have been of great practi¬ 
cal importance, was carried through by tho pur¬ 
chase of tho Khedive's Shares in tho Sue* Canal. 

When, a few months later, and shortly 
before tbo Princo of Walds'*return. “Empress 
of India" was added to the Queen’s titles ft 
certain number of persons Mixed tho occasion 
to indnlgo in exhibitions of Party spirit 
which, unfortunately, involved the judgment 
of tho Crown: and Mr. Robert Lowo 
puhliclv gave utterance to the insinuatou 
that the title hail boon coveted by the 
Queen, and had been conferred on her hy 
her Ministers only in boso subservience to her 
wishes. Mr. Lose had to retract the assertion 
in tho House of Commons: hut this did not 
nave him from a severe castigation bv Mr. 
Disraeli, as Jxmder of tlie House, which wss 
loudly cheered on all rides. During the long 
Ministry of Lord Beacontfield the irritation ami 
rancour of the Opposition roao to a pitch 
haptul v unparalleled in our time, and even somo 
of th *"Leaders of tlie Liberal Party, in the beat 


of tho hour, gave countenance to tin. charge 
that tlie Crown was making an improper use 
of ita Prerogatives, to tho detriment of tho 
privileges of Parliament. These utterly un¬ 
founded accusations were advanced in connec¬ 
tion with tho wise and patriotic provisions mode 
by tho Government for the purpose of con¬ 
vincing Russia that Constantinople must not bo 
entered, and that tho Preliminaries of Sau 
Stefano would have to be revised. But they 
piade no enduring impression on the national 
mind: and evury public man with a character 
to lose was only- too anxious that the coun¬ 
tenance he had given to them should ho for¬ 
gotten. The measures thus temporarily im¬ 
pugned will always be remembered whenever 
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her Government, were strenuously directed to 
averting war between Russia and Turkey; and 
when thoso endeavours had failed the Cabinot 
had tho constant assistance of tho Crown in 
its resolve that tho results of tho strugglo 
should inflict no mortal Injury upon English 
interests, In January, 1878, her Majesty thus 
telegraphed to the limp*tor Alexander—“ I 
have received a dirwst appeal from tho Sultan, 
which I cannot leave without an answer. Know¬ 
ing that you are sincerely desirous of peace, I 
do not hesitate to communicate this fact to 
you, in the hope that you may accelerate the} 
negotiations for tho conclusion of an armistice 
which may lead to an honourable peace." Tlie 
sequel is familiar to every ono. It was the 
*• Peace with Honour” secufted by the Congress 
of Berlin. 

The severe public anxieties of 1878, at last 
happily terminated by the Berlin Treaty, wore 
followed bv a terrible private sorrow which fell 
with peculiar weight upon the Queen. On 
the 14th of December, tlie anniversary of 
tho Princo Consorts death, l’rinooss Alice, 
thon Grand Duchess of Hosso, succumbed to 
diphtheria, contracted whilo mining her hus¬ 
band and children. Tho general sorrow for thi* 
[pitiful tragedy drew forth another of the many 
letters which her Majesty in the course of hor 
'Reign addressed to her people. 8he thanked 
them for their sympathy with her in her loss, 
and added that tho Princes* was “a bright 
example of loving tenderness, courageous devo¬ 
tion, and solf-sacrifico to duty." Only two or 
three weeks afterwards a man named Madden 
was arrested for writing letters threatening to 
attack the Queen, and, upon inquiry, was 
adjudged to he insano. Parliament had 
no sooner met, at the beginning of 
1870, than a million and admit had to 
I* voted for what turned out to bo the 
troublesome and occasionally disastrous Zulu 
War. The year was signalised in a more 
domestic way bv tho marriage of tho Duke of 
Connaught, anil by tho Sovereign’s visit to tho 
Italian Lakes. It was, otherwise, a yoar 
of depression in trade, and it has 
obtained a melancholy prominence in rural 
annals from tho fact that its cold and 
wot Summer produced that failure of the corn 
crops which led immediately to the agricultural 
troubles which, although somewhat mitigated, 
are still with us. In February of tho following 
year Parliament was dissolved, and the largo 
majority of Mr. Gladstone's supporters who 
were returned to the House of Commons at 
onev placed him in power. 

. With the death of Lord BeaconsfiMd in 1881, 
lior Majesty lost a servant to whom, perhaps, 
sho wna more attached than to any Prime 
Minister who hnd served her since she first 
ascended the Throne, with the exception, 
possibly, of Lord Melbourne. Tim Prince of 
Wales'attended tho funeral at Hugbcndon, 
anil brought two wreaths from the Queen, 
ono composed of primroses, with tho inscription 
“ His favourite flowers from Osborno, a tribute 
of affliction from Queen Victoria "; the other 
of bay loaves and everlasting flowers, with tho 
words in letters of gold, “ A mark of true affec¬ 
tion, friendship, and respect from the Queen.” 
A few days after, her Majesty and tho Princess 
Beatrice paid a visit to tho Statesman's tomb, 
whon the Queen, descending into the vault, 
placed, with her own hands, a wreath and cross 
Of white cnmelios on tho coffin. Rumour was busy 
with reports that Lord Boaconafiold had used 
his influence with the Queen to incline her 
towards some exorcise of personal government, 
and one of his most distinguished colleagues, 
who afterwards quarrellod with him, said of tho 
relations botwoon tho Queen and the Prime 
Minister:—“ Ho tolls hor that she can govom 
like Queen Elizabeth, and aho wants no teach¬ 
ing." Hor Majesty certainly required no teach¬ 
ing of thi* kind, and would have resented it 
had it been offered. No one can read the corre¬ 
spondence between herself and tho Archbishop 
of Canterbury, at the time of tho Disestablish- 
moot of the Irish Church, without seeing 
that sho was just as far from thinking of per¬ 
sonal government aa sho was from approving 
Disestablishment. Sho probably found in Lord 
Beaconsfield a considerate and courteous 
counsellor. In 1882 she gave a further proof of 
her esteem and regard for tho deceased States¬ 
man. She caused n monument to be erected to 
his memory in Hughendon Church, bearing the 
inscription, written by herself, “ To tho dear and 
honoured memory of Benjamin, Karl of Boacona¬ 
fiold, this memorial is placed by his grateful 
and affectionate Sovereign and friend, Victoria 
R. I. ‘ Kings love him that sponkoth right"’ 

Just at this time another abominable attempt 
teas made upon hor Majesty's life, which, how- 
ovor, had tho good effort of showing her courage 
and oooinoas to the greatest advantage. As sho 
was entering hor carriage at Windsor Station, on 
her return from laindon, on tbo 2nd of March, 
1882, sho was fired at by a man named Maclean, 
but luckily escaped uninjured. Tho Queen be¬ 
trayed no agitation. Tho Royal dinner party 
took place as usual in tho evening, and no one 
could see that her Majesty’s nervous system 
had suffered any shock. It was thought after¬ 
wards, though never proved, that the man 
might havo fired a blank cartridge; but no 
ono know this at the moment. About 
this time what is known as the Kilmninham 
Compact was arranged, tho first evidence of 
which was tho release of Mr. Parnell. This was 
followed hy the resignation of Mr. Forster, 
who wns at that time Irish Secretary, and the 
appointmont of Lord Frederick Cavendish as 
his successor. Lord Frederick ami Mr. Burke 
wnro assassinated in May, and tho reign of 
terror in Ireland was now at its height. 

During tho next two or three year* there is 
no public event of great importance to record 
in connection with hor Majesty's life. In tho 
course of 1888 she sustained an accident 
which, to a leas robust constitution, might havo 
had tho most serious results. Sho slipped upon 
a staircase at Windsor, and for somo months 
afterwards she was, to uso her own words, “ill 
land helpless.” About tho same time, too, sho 
suffered a loss of a nature which sho 
always felt with peculiar keenness— 
that of her “ devoted personal atten¬ 
dant and faithful friend, John Brown. 
She began to make more frequont visits 
to the Continent, to the South of Franco, 
to Florence, to Mentone, and to Germany. In 
1883 sho spent somo time at Darmstadt; and In 
the following vear was much shocked by tho 
sudden death of tho Duke of Albany at Cannoa 
But her attention was soon diverted from 
domestic trouble to public ovtnta of tho 
most momentous character. The tide of 
public indignation roee so high after tho fall of 
Khartoum and tho death of Gordon that Mr. 
Gladstone found it absolutely necessary to 
change the Constituencies again before Parlia¬ 
ment was dissolved. Tlie cry of “Uireo acres 
and a cow * rallied tho agricultural labourers to 
the Radical Stamford, and Mr. Oladstoco got a 


largo majority. It wns not enough, however, to 
enable him to bravo with impunity tho con¬ 
tinued hostility of tho Irish Party, and then he 
played his last card. When her Majesty was 
Informed by Mr, Gladstone that ho was now 
obliged to rodbmmond her to concede the 
demand for Homo Rule* sho probably knew 
tho English pooplo well qpongn to be pretty 
sure that they would novor assent to it. The 
Bill wns rejected, and tho fusion of the dis- 
Bontient Liberals with tho Conservative Party 
paved tlie way for a long, though not unbroken, 
tenure of power by the Unionists. 

Tho Queen continued in good health and spirits 
up to tho year of hor Jubilee, 1887, whon she 
wont through a ceremony which would have 
tried a much younger woman. The Jubilee pay, 
the 21st of June, teas obsefved as a national 
holiday Hor Majesty went in procession from 
Buckingham Palace " to Westminster Abbey, 
going up Constitution Hill, along Piccadilly, 
and down Waterloo-place. An appropriate 
Borvico was conducted by tbo Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Dean of Westminster, and 
at the conclusion of it greetings followed bo- 
tween hor Majesty and the Crown Princo and 
Crown Princess of Germany, tho Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and tho other Princesses, 
who, as they curtsied to tho Sovereign, wore 
raised and kissed by lior. On tho 21th of 
June tho Queen wrote a letter to hor pooplo 
from Windsor Castle, thanking them for the 
reception they had given heron tho golden anni¬ 
versary of her accession. “ It has shown that tha 
labour and anxioty of fifty long years, twenty-! 
two of which I spent in unclouded happiness, 
shared and ohoered by my beloved husband 
while an equal number were full of sorrows and 
trial*, borne without his sheltering arm and 
wise help, have been appreciated by n»y people. 
This fooling, and tlie sense of duty towards my 
dear country and subjects, who lire so insepar¬ 
ably bound up with my life, will encourngo ni<j 
in my task, often a very difficult and arduous 
one, during tlie remainder of my life.” Among 
the Queen's nearest relatives who were present 
on this occasion several preceded her to tho 
grave—among them the Duke of Sax e-Coburg, 
l’rince Christian Victor, tho Emperor Frederick, 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, tho Duke of Clarence, 
nud Priuco Henry of Battenberg. In 1896 tha 
last-named had volunteered for tlio Expedition 
to Ashanti, and joined in the march from tho 
coast into tho interior, where it is said that 

““is 1 iMrt'isf 

attacked with fever, and died at Sierra Loone 
pn January 20. In the Queen’s letters of this 
period we find abundant evidence of the warm 
affection with which sho regarded all her 
children, and the deep grief which sho experi¬ 
enced at tho loss of thorn. * 

On the 0th of March, 1888, came tho death o? 
tho Emperor William, and in tho following 
month Queen Victoria visited her son-in-law, the 
Emporor Frederick, at Berlin, whore she arrived, 
on tho 24th of April. Tho next day sho lmd a 
long interview with Prince Bismarck, and n.is 
present in the evening at a grand banquet at '.ha 
Charlottenburg Palace. Tho now Emperor 
at this time was very ill. and tho family ail-c- 
tion displayed by tho Quoen of England v.-as 
fully appreciated My the Germans. A suite of 
thirteen rooms was splendidly fitted up for her in 
tho Charlottenburg l’alaoe, though not without 
some irritation being caused in Germany by the 
employ meat of English workmen. The interview 
between the Quoon aud Princo Bismarck must 
have been deeply interesting to both. They had 
only mot once before, and that was - ' at a ball 
at Versailles, in 1866, when oho thought him 
vory Russian,” In the evening came the grand 
bnnquot already mentioned, and the next day 
her Majesty retiirnoil to England. 

In 1889 the Queen went abroad rather earlier 
than usual. She started from Portsmouth for 
Cherbourg and Biarritz on tho 6th of March, 
and on her return homo visited the Quoen- 
jRogont of Spuin at San Sebastian, this, as wo 
understand, being tho first recorded visit of an 
English Sovoroign to that country. Another 
thing which she did for tho first time, in thi* 
year, was to view the “ procession of boat* ” 
from Eton to Surley Hall, which always 
took place on George tho Third’s birthday. In 
the following August tho Emperor William 
paid a return visit to tho Quoon, who appointed 
him an Honorary Admiral of the British Fleofc, 
sho hersolf accepting,_ at tho samo time, tho 
Colonelcy of tho Prussian 1st Dragoon Guards, 
tho regiment of which tho Duke of Wellington 
bad been Honorary Colonel. Before the 
Emperor * departure from the Isle of Wight, 
lior Majesty reviewed the Seamen and Marines 
of tlio Gorman Fleet, which lay in Osborno 
Bay. In the following year she again 
visited Cherbourg, Aix-les-Bains, and Darm¬ 
stadt: and in 1891 she received a visit from a 
French Squadron under the command of 
Admiral Gervnis, which arrived at Spithoad on 
the 19th of August, and was reviewed by tho 
Quoen in person. We appeared now to be on 
tho nest of term* with France, Germany, and 
Spain. Tho result of the General Election of 
1892 was tho return of Mr. Gladstone to power, 
Tho Unionist majority returned hy England, 
though unable to prevent Mr. Gladstone, with 
the help of his Irish allies, from pausing a Homo 
Rule Bill through tlie House of Common*, wns 
sufficient to justify tho House of Lords in re¬ 
jecting it without any fear of a collision. But 
ft was an anxious time for tho Sovoroign. 
Ono thing, however, scorned now pretty cer¬ 
tain, and that wns that Home Rule waa 
shelved. Mr. Gladstone was dearly of that 
ooinion, and, not caring to fuco tho question of 
Welsh Disestablishment, to which ho stood 
pledged, he. early in 1894. announced his re¬ 
signation of the Premiership and his retire¬ 
ment from political life. On somo other ques¬ 
tion* his followers had shown signs of mutiny, 
and in tho month of February his resignation 
became public property. He had seen the 
Queen on the 25th of that month, and Lord] 
Rosebery was at once summoned to Windsor. 
Of his short term of offico little need be said. 

In May, 1898, tho betrothal of the Duke of 
York to the Princess Victoria Mary, only 
daughter of the Duko and Duchess of Teck, 
wo* officially announced: and tlio marriage 
took place on July C following, when London 
waa again m ff(e. Tho eldest son of thel 
marriage wns christened Edward, and the 
second Albert; and the descent of tlio Crown 
in tho male lino is now amply assured. 

Wo lmye glanced at the’ Queen's relations 
with Foreign Powers. Wo havo still to record 
the success of hor Arms in India, in Egypt, and 
South Africa. In Egypt, tho revolt of Arabii 
Pacha against tho Government of tho Khedivo 
led te tho introduction of a small British foroe 
Into Egypt: and tho refusal of tho French to 
co-operate with ua in tho pacification of Egypt, 
and tho development of it* resources, threw the 
bunion on to tlie hands of Great Britain, who was 
morally compelled to occopt it But tlie worki 
was not complete as long as the Soudan, so un¬ 
happily surrendered hy Mr. Gladstone, re¬ 
mained in tho hands of a cruel and tyrannical 
Government, who raided the neighbouring 
Egyptian population on every possible occn- 
•ion, and made the lifo of the follaha grievous 
to them. It became absolutely necessary to 
undertake tho reennquest of tho Soudan; 
and the victories of Kaasassin and Tol-ol-Kebir. 
in 1882, wore eventually crowned hy the 
triumph of the British Armsat Omdurmnn. under 
Lord Kitchener. Tho Brigade of Guard* at Tol- 
el-Kobir, it may he mentioned here, was oom- 
mandnd by tho Duko of Connaught.. And the 
Queen's anxiety till she receives! a teli cram from 
Sir Garnet Wolaoley. assuring her of hi* safety 
*nd his admirable conduct, was intense. “ Brown 
brought the telegram," she anva in her Journal,; 


“and followed me to Beatrice* room, wTwre 
Louischon was, and I showed it to her. I w*» 
myself quite upeot, and embraced her warmly, 
saving what joy and prirlo aud cause of thank¬ 
ful ness it was to know our darling wa* safe, 
anil ao much praised." But the Queen did not 
forget in her joy the loosed which tbo Army had 
sustained, though not 80 a«*-oro aa at first there) 
was reason to holiovo. A bonfire wns lighted 
that night, hy tho Queen’s desire, on the top of 
Craig Gowan, just whore there had been one in 
1866, on tho news of tho fall of Sebastopol. 
The beneficial effects of our occupation of 
Egypt are described in Lord Cromers 
Reports. England lias now tho full control 
over the fertile and important country which! 
is watered by tlie Fathor of Rivers, and ia 
charged with ita rflatoriol development and its, 
political education till it is ripe for indepen¬ 
dence. In India, too, her Majesty’s troop* 
have impressed a wholesomo lesson on the) 
border tribes which they are unlikely to forgot, 
and peace now reigns along the whole North¬ 
western Frontier. 

Tlio second Jubiloo of hor Majesty, 1 tho, 
.Diamond Jubilee," which was celebrated in 
1897. exhibited, perhaps, a more imposing 
spectacle even than the first. Tho grand 
pageant took placo on the 22nd of June j 
and in tho long procession wore to be seen re¬ 
presentatives of every race or nation over 
whom tho Queen reigned 

Qanm varlis lingni* hfibitu tarn vesti* «t srmU. 

This was tho groat difference between the 
Jubilee of 1887 and 1897. Tho former was 
irathor a demonstration of England's place 
among tho nations of the West. The latter 
was a testimony to hor Imperial greatness. to> 
the loyalty of her vast Colonial Em¬ 
pire. and a pledge of its unity with 
the Mother Country. Tho spectators gazed 
‘with deep interest and curiosity on Colonial 
Statesmen and soldiers, ns well ns on 
tho swarthy faces of Asiatic and African 
warriors. Here they all were at tho feet of 
England's Quoon, ready to defend her with lifq 
and treasure. On the evening of this 
memorable day speeches were delivered both 
in the House of Lords and tlie House of Com¬ 
mons in moving Addresses of Congratulation 
to tho Queen. Both Lord Salisbury and laird 
Kimberley spoke to the reality of the Monarchy, 
and the Prime Minister asserted that “ th«i 
powers of the Sovereign were great, tho rosponsi-i 
bilitics enormous.” Sir William Harcourt said 
well that “the special note of the Queen's 
(reign was that sho hod consented to change! 
pfter change in tho Democratic direc¬ 
tion, but that each extension of popular 
rights had only strengthened tho Monarchy; 
and increased tlie confidence of the 
people.” It would be easy to show how this 
result has followed, and to quote precedents ferj 
it out of our own earlier history. If the Sove¬ 
reign's personal prerogatives are no greater 
than they ever were, tho Throne rests on a more 
solid foundation, aud such powers ns the 
Crown does possess are never likoly to be 
disputed. 

In 1899 her Majesty celebrated her eightieth] 
birthday by laying the foundation of the 
now buildings "of the familiar South Ken¬ 
sington institution which is now officially 
called the Victoria and Albert Museum. She 
came again to London, by her own wish, “to 
see her people," ns she herself wrote from: 
Windsor on March 8, 1900, driving through) 
the principal thoroughfares from Buckingham 
Palace in an open oarriage. She was; 
welcomed in her Capital with an affection and 
onthusinsm which defied description. Early in 
the succeeding month she paid a visit to DuH-l 
Jin, where she was received with warm-hearted 
loyalty by nil classes of tho population.; 
As a sign of hor appreciation of the gallant 
services rendered by the Irish regiments ia 
South Africrf the Queen hnd, just before her 
visit, issued an order that tho .Shamrock 
should be worn on St. Patrick’s-day,' 
and had commanded tho formation 
of an Irish regiment of Foot Guards 
—tlie timely graoibusnass of those acts being 
applauded uo loss ia England thau ia the 
.ester Isle. On leaving Ireland, she gave 
£1000 to the poor of Dublin, and a piece ofe 
plate to the Lord Mayor of the city, writing 
also a letter of thanks to the Irish people, rou¬ 
nding with an earnest prayer that “good- 
v. .11 and harmony may prevail amongst 
all her pooplo, and that they may bo happy and 
p 'iperous." Later in the 1 year two severe be- 
r ivoments were sustained Jjy the Queen, her 
i ond son, tlio Duke of Saxe-Coburg dying on 
I !y 30th, and hor grandson, Princo Christian 
•Victor, succumbing to enterio at Pretoria on 

i ftofesr 29th. 

There can be little doubt that tlie strain 
placer! upon lior emotions hy the War in South 
Africa tended to undermino tho Queen's 
vitality. It was known that alio had re¬ 
garded tho possibility of eonlliot in South 
Africa with feelings of aversion. The message 
she sent to President Kriiger, through Mr. 
Cluuirberlain, on the occasion of tho liberation 
of tho Jameson prisoners in nrdor that they 
should bo put on thoir trial in England, of 
itself would show how keen was her desire that 
tho Boer Government should be won over to 
a course of political conduct which would ensure 
peace in the future. It is permissible to think 
that the patience of our Diplomacy,-when it was 
repeatedly proved that Mr. Kriiger was deter¬ 
mined to mako no real concessions to the 1 
Uitlander population, reflected her views nud 
wishes. Sho was, indeed, most reluctant that 
the closing years of her reign should bo spent 
under the shadow of war, and when tbo inner 
history of hor rule is narrated it will, wo venture 
to think, bo shown that in this reluctance she 
had the strenuous co-operation of her Ministers. 
And tho wishes and labours of Queen and 
Ministers for pence would, doubtless, havo been 
successful had it not boon for the fatal orror' 
of the Boer Government in sending out the 
Ultimatum of October 9. To that stop war 
was the necessary sequel, and tho Queen ac¬ 
cepted the inevitable—though, it msy well be 
believed, with a heavy heart. Almost to tho 
last sho followed tho fortunes of her soldiers 
With keen attention and a sure confidence in 
tho ultimate result. Many incidents might bo 
Collected in which sho ho* displayed her active 
interest in the welfare of thoso in the field 
and her large-hearted sympathy with the 
wounded and the bereaved. Her spon¬ 
taneous visit to London last year waa 
undertaken with no less a motive than to show 
her people how thoroughly her feelings had 
boon with them and with their armed kiusmou 
fccross tlio sous in the varying phosos of tbo 
isuufliot. 

With ono outcome of tlio War the Queen 
identified herself with characteristic quickness 
of imagination. Her messages to tho Colonies 
when they sprang to arms in defence of tho 
flag were something more than mere formal 
expressions of acknowledgment of their loyal 
help. They show how completely she had 
gra*jx*d tli« underlying idea of linporinl unity 
aud how great was her pride in ita existence 
and manifestation. This growth of Imperial 
unity is not tho least remarkable feature of tho 
latter part of hor reign. In groat part, it wu 
due to tho personality of the Sovereign—to 
hor proved wisdom, her advanced age, her over- 
sympathetic attitude towards tho Colonies. 
Certainly without auch a Sovereign aa 
Victoria tlm idea of unity would havo 
been of much slower growth. Tho Jubilee of 
1887 impressed the imagination of the Colonies 
even more th»n it did that of people in 
England, and it is from this event that a 
welcome advancement of Imperial sentiment 
in our Colonies may be dated. Intense 
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loyalty in the HrfOS T^OMMiuon* waa. ol 
no new thing; but at the timo of the 
Jubiloo it dovolopod into a paasinnato love for 
tho vonerablo Queen, anil a strong desirt to 

S o practical proof of attachment to tho Throne. 

o sending of troon to (South Africa is not 
tho only result of this fooling. To it, in some 
measure at loaat, in duo the surooss of the 
movement for a Federated Australia. It wan n 
•onre© of great satisfaction to the Queen to foel 
that politiaal homogeneity had been given in 
the evening of her reign to a group of 
great self-governing Onlnniea which were mern 
Settlements wban ab© cam© to the Throne, and 
to know that another step had boon taken 
towards the formal consolidation of her 
Empire. Tho intoroat she took in tins historical 
event was great, ami can an some degree be 
measured by the self-sacrificing readiness with 
which she consented to tho proposed visit of tho 
Duke and Duchess of York to Australia—a viait 
which, at the best, would have meant long 
absence from her in her extreme ago. 

Neither time nor space permits ns to 
speak in any detail of her Majesty’s private 
life, whether at Windsor, at Balmoral, or at 
Osborne. She was bind to all about her, 
but she expected prompt compliance with her 
orders. Those would bp given with the utmost 
courtesy, but if not strictly and immediately 
obeyed, one glance from her Majesty wan 
enough for the delinquent. When tho King 
had said it was to bo so, it was so, said Dr. 
Johnson of George 111., and tho observation 
applied equally to that King'a granddaughter. 
Hut ahe could put everyone at their ease; 
and no one ever came away from a first 
audience without being fascinated by her. 
Dickens, who, in his early life, had sorio-comi- 
cally confessed to a consuming passion for the 
young Queen, lias given a very pleasant account 
Of tho easy charm of her manner in mature life. 
Beyond the more fact that she was the centra 
pf a happy home, it cannot be said that tho 
world at large know vory much of the Queen’s 
private lifo until the publication of tho two 
Borics of “ Leaves from the Journal,” and Sir 
Theodore Martin’s “ Lifo of the Prince Consort." 
Those books took the nation into the Sovereign’s 
confidence in a manner until then unknown. 
'While the one was full of high matter) 
pf State, the other contained many charm¬ 
ing little domestic touches, nnd a good deal 
of artless nursery gossip. The routine of her 
days was essentially regular, save when State 
business in some oxigent form demanded public 
appearances. Like most Sovereigns, she kept 
comparatively eatlv hours. In bed, as a rule, 
before midnight, she took her cocoa at seven, 
and, having examined tho telegrams which had 
arrived during the night, was at work soon 
after nine. Her usual breakfast hour was ten, 
and she was never so happy as when 
she could take her first meal in tho open air. 
Of late years, when rheumatism and increasing 
ago had made walking difficult, she liked to be 


writing and despatch reading until dinner, 
which was between eight and nine. This was 
necessarily a somewhat formal function, since 
there wore often distinguished guests to bo 
entertained. At this meal the Queen ato but 
little, and after somn conversation in the draw¬ 
ing-room, or, if at Windsor, in tho famous 
corridor, crowded with artistio treasures, she 
retired to her own apartments. Tho volume 
of work which she accomplished is still im¬ 
perfectly understood. The mere mechanical 
drudgery of pen and ink must often have been 
a sovoro strain. 

Her fondness for animals and for country 
life is well known; nnd the stories in 
circulation about her many pots would fill a 
volume. Her domestic tastes endeared her 
to her subjects as much as her puhlic 
nnd political morits; and the loyalty which 
she inspired ns a Queen was largely 
mingled with tho affection she won ns an 
amiable and gracious Lady. In the midst of all 
hor heavy responsibilities, the pressure of busi- 
nnss, ana tho mingled joys ana sorrows which 
encompass a Throne, the Queen never alto¬ 
gether abandoned tho favourite studies and 
pleasures of her youth. Within the last twelve 
or fifteen years she still took lessons in music 
and landscape drawing. She was familiar with 
bur great poets, dramatists, and novelists, 
among those she chiefly enjoyed being 
Shakespeare, Scott, Tennyson, Jane Austen, 
George Eliot. Charlotte Hroute, and Mrs. 
Oliphnnt. She was a good French and Ger¬ 
man scholar, and spoke both languages with 
great purity : and, under the tuition of an 
Indian mun*hi, sho had acquired considerable 
familiarity with Hindustani. 

Probably Queen Victoria was at her happiest 
and beat during her regular Autumn visits to 
Balmoral. In the Highland home which sho 
and her Contort created she could escape the 
outward pomp of State much more completely 
than else whore. Sho loved to feel that she was 
Surrounded by a population whose rugged, but 
genuine, character was peculiarly attractive to. 
hor. In the days of her physical activity she 
was a frequent visitor to the cottage homos of 
,the country-side, and was never better content 
than when directly sharing the sorrow of 
some poor widow whose cottage, like her 
Sovereign’s Palace, had been left desolate. 
It was a groat satisfaction to her to reflect 
that tho blood of tho Stuarts flowed in her 
veins, and that she was their successor in 
fact, although not their strict heraldic repre¬ 
sentative. She lms left, in one of the pub¬ 
lished passages of hor Diary a record of tho 
pleasure which it gave her to know that tho 
Highlanders were as loyal to hor as they had 
been to Prince Charlie. Many happy events in 
hor life were associated with Balmoral, not the 


of tho symbolical white heather and proposed 
to the Princess Royal. At Balmoral, too, sho 
delighted, to have her ^special friends. Tho 
time has lmrdly como to write tho story of 
Queen Victoria’s friendships. She had many 
most devoted friends, and it is commonly 
bolioved that tho sudden death under her own 
roof of the late Lady Churchill, at Christmas, 
gave tho final shock to Tier already failing 
powers. Lady Churchill was a vory old and 
especially valued friend, the successor of many 
earlier and the contemporary of some later 
one£ 

Tho Reign of Queen Victoria will hereafter be 
regarded as one of the most important epochs 
of English history, It will rank with the Reigns 
of Elizabeth and Henry II., who found 
one England at their accession, and left another 
at their death. To what extent the power of 
the Crown and tho personal character of the 
Sovereign were conducive to this result in 
tho Nineteenth Century may bo matter for 
discussion. Tho influence of the Queen 
on tho mannors and morals of tho English 
people has been conspicuous. But it is 
not altogether of this kind of improvement 
that we are now thinking. In passing from 
1837 to 1001 wo feel that wo are stopping into 
a wholly changed political atmosphere. There 
was not this difference between the England of 
17<?0, when Georgo III. mounted the Throno, 
and tho England of 1820, when ho quitted it, 
During the sixty years that hor Majesty's grand¬ 
fatherWas King of England tho social lifo of 
tho country remained almost stationary. All 
the great changes which have made tho Victorian 
Era so unlike tho Georgian will contribute 
to prolong tho momory of our late Sovereign. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that under 
her benignant rule tho English people havo 
grown up to political manhood. They have 
almost entirely outlived the absurd delusions 


on which the CliartUin of sixty yearn ago was 
nourished. Wo have to reckon, at all events, 
with nn intelligent Democracy instead of «u 
ignorant and credulous class at the mercy of 
the noisiest agitator. That many of those nocial 
changes are due indirectly to tho influence ol 
tho Queon. in moderating rather than in¬ 
flaming political animosities, and thus rohoying 
Society nom the perpetual friction which is so 
injurious to its development, will hardly bo 
denied. By endeavouring to hold the balance 
even between Parties in the State she set an 
example which social reformors and philanthro¬ 
pists nave to some extent unconsciously fol¬ 
lowed. so that men of opposite opinions have 
found it easier than in former periods to work 
together for tho common good. 

It would bo difficult to name tho department 
of human energy in which immense strides 
forwnrd havo not boon made during the Vic¬ 
torian Epoch. The wealth of tho Empire 
lias increased almost incalculably, and the 
material well-being of the community at large 
has been unspeakably advancod. During no 
previous period of tho world has oom- 
merco received such nn impetus, or trade 
boon so brisk and so profitable. So far, too, 
this wonderful development of the material 
resources and tho mechanical capacity of 
the nation han been carried on without any 
fundamental change in tho organisation of 
English Society or in the machinery of the 
English Constitution. This gratifying circum¬ 
stance is to be accounted for by the fact that all 
classes of the community havo equally shared in 
the enrichment of the nation, and that the 
industrial classes have beeu, ou the whole, the 
greatest gainers. Tho admission of tho best 
portion of tho labouring population to tho 
political franchise has likewise ministered in no 
small degree to the social content and tranquil¬ 
lity of the Reign of Victoria. If class has not 
been set against class, if those who have little 
have not risen against those who have more, if 
the Agricultural interest has not been found in 
arms against tho manufacturing interest, and if 
the groat millionaires of trado have lived in 
friendly rivalry with tho owners of square miles 
of rural territory, it has not beeu from any 
want of philosophic or unphilosophio dema¬ 
gogues, or through any lack of those who were 
denounced on a celebrated occasion as “nnouters 
of stale sedition.” But all these mischievous 
endeavours failed against the 6olid good sfense 
of the English people, who perceived that the 
influence of the Crown, of Parliament, of tho 
Peerage, of the Press, of public opinion gene¬ 
rally, was all honestly directed to the preserva¬ 
tion of due and fair equilibrium among ( the 
various forces of the body politic. Never did 
public opinion enjoy suen absolute liberty 
as in the Reign that has just closed. Now 
and again the liberty degenerated into licence, 
but its results were counteracted by the steady 
loyalty of the people at large. One of the most 
striking phenomena of the period has been the 
increase of the influence of the Newspaper 
Press, with its consequent quickening of tho 
intelligence of the people. It has done much 
to foster the growth of a sound public opinion, 
which has on the whole been exercised in 
favour of civilisation and progress. Duelling, 
which yet lingered as an institution half a 
century ago, has fallen into utter discredit 
amongst us. It cannot be pretended that our 
manners are not gentler, and our habits 
more refined. The country was somewhat 
shocked by the extravagance of invective in¬ 
dulged in by Opposition orators in 1878 and 
187S>; but the worst excesses of that period wore 
mild compared with the language even leading 
politicians permitted themselves in the days of 
Lord Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel. This 
sensible improvement in the tone of political 
controversy was accompanied, at least during 
a considerable portion of her Majesty’s reign, 
by a marked purification of public morals. 
Tho example of domestic virtue set by the 
Court had a noticeable effect upon the conduct 
of Society. 

In reviewing the.legislation of the last twenty 
years of the Queen’s Reign, we are struck by 
two facts : one, that of this period tho Conser¬ 
vatives have been in office for more than threo- 
fiftlis, while at the same time there has been u 
groat preponderance of measures for the benefit 
of tho working classes. Efforts in the direction 
of creatin'' a class of peasant proprietor's, and 
likewise of restoring the fast vanishing order 
of independent yeomen; measures ensuring 
compensation to workmen for injuries received 
in their employers’ service ; free education ; thq 
machinery of self-government introduced into 
the counties; sanitary improvements ; and tho 
attention that lias been bestowed on wliatl 
is,. perhaps, tho most important question 
of all, the housing of the working classes: all 
these testify to the awakened interest 
in tho welfare of the labouring poor which has 
marked the closing years of her Majesty’s 
Reign. It is to bo notod, also, that while these 
questions have beeu engaging tho thoughts of 
Statesmen, and popular wants and wishes have 
come into great prominence, it is likewise un¬ 
deniable that tlie hereditary Chamber, often 
falsely regarded as an obstacle to such move¬ 
ments, lias, at the same time, gained ground 
rather than lost it in public estimation, and 
is at the present moment, like the Monarchy, 
stronger than it wua at the Queen’s accession. 
During her Majesty’s reign the Conservatives, 
the natural friends of Monarchy, have quite 
wiped ofl' the reproach of being an anti-popular 
Party, and havo shown that it is perfectly 
possible to admit a Democratic element into 
the Constitution without affecting its stability. 

Turning from civil to ecclesiastical affairs, 
wo find that the groat Church revival of the 
Nineteenth Century was almost contem¬ 
poraneous with her Majesty’s Accession. Dif¬ 
ferent persons will take different views of it, 
as they did of the religious revival of the 
century before. But, apart from its theological 
aspects, we undoubtedly owe to it a marked 
improvement iu tho activity of tho Church, tho 
character of her clergy, tho condition 
of hor fabrics, and the conduct of her services, 
pluralist* and sinocurists havo almost dis¬ 
appeared, though they linger hero and there, to 
remind us of a hygono age. The restoration; 
nnd docent adornment of our older churches 
have kept pace with tho building of now ones, 
und in both respects the progress of the last 
fifty years has been little less thnn mar¬ 
vellous when wo remember what tho Church 
of England was fifty years boforo. Largo 
unwieldy benefices have boon divided, nnd a 
much-needed increase in tho number of the 
clergy has boon made, though it wore to bd 
wishod that corresponding incomos had been 
assured them. When the Queen camo to the 
Throno it was not uncommon to find largo 
straggling parishes, perhaps ton or twelve 
miles from one end to the other, served only 
by a single incumbent and his curate; 
eo that many of the inhabitants rarely, if ever, 
participated in the Church's ordinances from 
year’s end to years end. These abuses have 
long since disappeared, and tho Church, through¬ 
out tho Reign of Queen Victoria, has been 
steadily making up for the ground which sho 
lost during the Remus of tho First and Second 
George, and did little to regain under the Third. 
Almost every clergyman now has as much 
work to do ns lie can possibly find timo to 
accomplish, and often more. Especially w this 
the caso in our largo towns ami cities, where 
tlm zeal, devotion, and Vlf-naorilico of the 
clcrny, particularly in the cause of education, 
nave won over large masses of tho population 
previously regardless of religion, and oblivious 
of morality, to thoir oltl allogianoe. Tho 
result has made itself numifo.it iu more 
ways than one, on which wo need not 


(Elate on this occasion. But it may bo pointed 
out that one powerful agent in this salutary 
chango has been tho clothing of Divine worship 
with a more attractive and, impressive aspoct 
tlmn was over thought of in hor Majesty’s 
childhood. That so signal a resuscitation of 
spiritual earnestness as was initiated at one 
time by Wesley and Wliitefield, and in our 
own day by Keblo and Pusey, should be fol¬ 
lowed by certain excesses and oxtravagan cox 
was only to bo oxpocted. No great movement 
of a similar character haa over boon without 
them. Tho tide occasionally overflows its usual 
high-water mark, producing mime times trouble, 
and sometimes terror. This, of course, lias to lie 
reckoned with. But the main stream of tho 
Oxford Revival lias flowed in n fertilising course, 
doing good not only to the'Church anil Church¬ 
men. but to all religious sects and denomina¬ 
tions whatsoever, by stimulating them to re¬ 
newed energy, and holding up boforo tluiir 
oyes higher standards of excollonc© to bo 
followed in tho celebration of thoir own religious 
services. It is, of course, deeply to lxi re¬ 
gretted that the Queen’s Reign should havo 
boon marked by any such ecclesiastical 
dissensions ns havo attained thoir greatest 
bitterness during the last thirty years. 
Hor Majesty7. Reign has scon its inroads of 
scepticism, as did the Reign of George 
II. But Christianity has hold its ground 
throughout, and been ably sustained by the 
loaming and logic of both Bishops and clergy. 
Untenable outworks havo bocn abandoned, and 
essential points greatly strengthened during 
tho last sixty years: and tho wholo religious 
lifo of the nation whether, within or without 
tho palo of the Anglican Church, haa bean 
vivified and elevated during tho Victorian 
Era. Of tho Church’* labours in the cause of 
education wo have already sunken; and it is 
mainly to tho untiring zeal and lavish expendi¬ 
ture of those who could often ill afford it that 
tho religious instruction of tho people has been 
saved from ruin. 

In the domains of Science, Literature and 
Thought, and in a less degree in that of Art. 
the Victorian Age may be included among the 
great productive eras of the world’s history. 
In its scientific activity it transcends all its pre¬ 
decessors. To record tho multifarious triumphs 
of mochanical skill as applied to industry, 
manufactures, engineering, domestic life, loco¬ 
motion, medicine, war, and navigation, would 
be to write over again, from another point of 
view, the clironicleof tho Reign, lti* an under¬ 
statement to say that in all these departments 
more progress has boon mado during the lifclituo 
of Queen Victoria than in tho twonty preceding 
Centuries. In the reigns of tho Queen’s uncles, 
though the steam-engine and the electric tele¬ 
graph were both known, our engineers 
had hardly gone beyond the standard of 
the ancient Romans. An official of the Emperor 
Constantine could lie carried from the Bos¬ 
phorus to the Trent by sails and horses quite 
as fast as an Ambassador from tho Sultan to 
King George IV. In 1837 civilised mankind 
was still living in Western Europe under con¬ 
ditions which seem strangely mediieval to-day. 
People travelled with relays of post-horses,! 
lighted their fires with flint ana steel and 
tinder-boxes, toon three weeks to cross tho 
Atlantic, and illuminated thoir towns with oil- 
lamps, and their rooms with guttering tallow- 
candles. The electric light, the twin-screw 
steamer, tho triple-expansion engine, tho iron¬ 
clad, tho breach-loading cannon, the magazine 
rifle, the Bessemer process, antiseptic sur¬ 
gery, the science of sanitation, the use of petro¬ 
leum, the importation of frozen fowl—all these, 
und a thousand more discoveries and inventions 
were yet to come. In the region of scientific 
speculation and research the period haa been 
scarcely less fruitful than in the mechanical 
application of natural processes. Brewster, 
Faraday, Lyell. Owen, and Herschell placed 
chemistry, geology, and biology on a level 
which those studies had never boforo attained in 
England. The illustrious name of Darwin will 
go down to posterity alongside of that of 
Copernicus, Kepler, Gallileo, nnd Newton. His 
theories may be discredited or refuted by the 
wider knowledge of the future: but he has 
conquered or thrown onen great unexplored or 
unsubdaed tracts of Nature, and the effects 
cannot wholly pass away. Nor does Darwin 
stand alone. Iluxloy, Tyndall, Wallace.Gravo, 
Joule, Lord Kelvin, the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Lister, nnd many others, far too numerous to 
mention, have mado the Victorian period tho 
Golden Age of English Scientific culture. 

In Literature there has been immense fer¬ 
tility, and an unequalled vigour of produc¬ 
tion. The greatest figures are not seen. The 
Queen's Reign has not added to the lew giant 
names that tower, in splendid isolation, 
above the centuries. There haa been no 
Shakespeare or Milton, no Dante, or Virgil, or 
Sophocles. But there is a noble array of men 
who stand near the heroes, if not amidst the 
demi-gods andTitans. It has been an Age—the 
earlier portion of it more particularly—of 
writers of extraordinary talent and of the 
keenest intellectual power. Poets,novelists, liisto-. 
rians, philosophers, economists, and critics havo 
appeared in great abundance, and if none has, 
perhaps, attained the very first rank, there never 
were so many who could claim a high place iu 
the second. Mr. Herbert Spencer has elabo¬ 
rated a Philosophy which, in its ambition, its 
comprehensiveness, and the largeness of its 
scope, may almost be placed beside the systems 
of Leibnitz, Descartes, nnd Bacon. One of the 
great masters of English rhetorical prose ap¬ 
peared in Carlyle. John Stuart Mill systema¬ 
tised the utilitarian economics and ethics which 
had been evolved by the thinkers of the pre¬ 
ceding fifty years. In history, if there is uo 
Gibbon, we nave had in Macaulay a writer of 
unequalled brilliancy and interest, and in Froudo 
k consummate artist in narrative. Tlie reign of 
Queen Victoria will bo inseparably associated 
in literary history with tho two great poets who 
reflected "its characteristic sentiments, its aspira¬ 
tions and its doubts, its intenso nbsorption in 
the world of nature, its learning, and its science. 
Tennyson and Browning may not be to the 
men of tlie Twentieth Century what they were 
to thoeo of the Nineteenth : but thev will not bo 
forgotten while Wordsworth and Byron, ami 
Pope aud Drydou, are remembered. Around 
tho two great loaders .of the choir nra groupod 
boiuo lesser, but still exquisite and accom¬ 
plished singers, such as Matthew Arnold, 
William Morris. Danto Gabriel Rossetti and 
his sister Christina, Arthur Hugh Clough, and 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Prose fiction’is, 
however, the most, characteristic literary pro¬ 
duct of this versatile, eager, somewhat material¬ 
istic epoch. It has been tho ago of tlie novelists. 
Two, at least, Dickons nnd Thackeray, havo 
gained thoir place among tho immortals. Wtiat 
posterity will say of the others it may be too 
soon to suggest. But merely to mention the 
names of Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, 
Charles Reade. Kingsley, George Meredith, 
Trollope, Lord Lytton, Disraeli, Thomas Hardy, 
oiul Mrs. Oliphant., is to remind ourselves of 
the immense energy nnd varied talent which 
this form of composition luia claimed. 
The drama, it is true, has languished: 
for tho men aud women who might 
havo been putting tragedies and comcdioa on 
the stage wera supplying them to tho publishers 
ami the circulating libraries. 

In Art tho story is a chequered one. Yet here, 
too, there has been progress, and some share 
of the abounding vitality, the earnest effort, 
seen elsewhere. The works of Ruakin havo 
given to the library of English literature tlie 
most worthy contributions to (esthetics it has 
yet received. For tho first timo, a writer, en¬ 
dowed with culture, knowledge,a glowing imagi¬ 


nation, a xuperfi style, nnd an nlmowt religkoua 
depth of conviction, brought all these gift* to 
boor ou Uh> consideration of artistio problems 
and thoorioe. and their connection with life, 
morality, and national welfare. •* The Stone* ol 
Venice,” "Modern Painters,' auil " The Seven,: — 
Lamp* of Architecture will remain to show 
how much of ideal feeling »nd artistic 
perception were consistent with the triumphs 
of Free Trade and industrial progriw* Nor, 
waa our Art confined to theory. It bn* been a 
timo of notable achieve i.icnt for English paint¬ 
ing If there were uo portrait-par ntor* who 
reach tlie level of Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
and if tho exquisite art of tho English water- 
colourist* had already pruned it-'- zenith in thq 
first decades of the Queen’s reign, there hayn 
lawn many nob’.o artists. Watt* and Millais; 
Burne-Jones and R«**©tti, Leighton, IIoil, 
Madox Blown, Holman Hunt, and many others, 
sufficiently vindicate tho title of the V ictoriau 
period to l>e regarded os an epoch of artistio 
revival. Nor viu this confined to tlie studio of 
tlie walls of exhibitions. Our streets, our public 
huildin ■», our liousos, the furniture of out 1 
rooms, tho ornaments on our tabic*, tho vory 
fabric* ami colours of our clothing, bear 
witm ».< to live improvement of national taste. 
Engb-h arcLit-.-ture. after a long inglorious 

ha! "V f »f *bw* who Cr had 10 studied tl-o 
lum.tei piece* of tho post, and could 
give us no onwoi thy im itations of Qotliio 
churches and !t»nai*sauc« mansions. Parole r*. 
poets, and critics, with a genuine, if at times 
exaggerated, enthusiasm, threw themuulves 
into tlie work of ‘ rescuing the decora¬ 
tive handicrafts from Philistine barbarism. 

In Victorian England Art ceased to be the 
monopoly of the wealthy and cultured few. 

The love of beautiful thing* was diffused among 
tho people by tho opening of museums, the 
foundation of picture galleries, by free libraries, 
popular lectures, aud ni many other ways. Art 
has softened tho roughness of manners, and 
given largo classes a humanity and a sense of the 
amenities of life unknown to their forefathers. 
There have been ages of a finer workmanship, 
of a more original and creative design; none, 
perhaps, when Art meant so much to so many 
persons, or when iticsmn into closer contact 
with tho ordinary avocations and interests of a 
larger portion of the population. 

If. as wo are often told, wo are really an un¬ 
musical nation, tho fault does not lie with tho 
Sovereign who has just loft ua. Until sho 
suffered her irreparable loss in the death of the 
Prince Consort the Quoon took an active in¬ 
terest in musical performances; and few musi¬ 
cians of Ability visited this country without 
paying her the homage of a personal visit. The 
most favoured of Georgo tho Fourth’s musical 
guests was Rossini. Mendelssohn was tlie 
composer whom the Queen and Prince Albert 
delight'd to honour; and the noble words in 
which the Prince expressed to the composer 
of tho his sincere admiration of that 

work have passod into tho history of music. 
Both hor Majesty and tbo Prince were musi¬ 
cians, and Mendelssohn was much gratified 
at finding what a thorough knowledge tho Queen 
possessed of his works. Liszt, who took a par¬ 
ticular pleasure in the socioty of Monarchs, 
who sometimes patronised them, and who onee 
described the demeanour towards him of a 
usually very haughty Gorman Prince m “ tri* 
con ivnn&lr," spoke always with the highest re¬ 
spect of the Queon, and never, when ho visited 
England, failed to pay her personal homage. 

He was first pi eseutod to hor Majesty in 1846, 
at Bonn, on tho oocasion of the unveiling of 
Boothovoivs statue, where lie much distin¬ 
guished himself by his brilliant nnd impresxivo 
execution of tho muster's E lint Concerto. Queon 
Victoria nnd tho Prince Consort attended tho 
ceremony as guests of the King of Prussia, 
and took the greatest interest in tho per¬ 
formances. Liszt waa then just beginning to 
occupy himself with the music of Wagner. 
The Queen never heard an opera by that 
original genius, but she gained some knowledge 
of his music, and of tho man himself, in 1855, 
when Wagner visited London in order to con¬ 
duct tho Philharmonic Concerto of that year. 
The concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
used at that time to be given in the Hanover- 
squaro Rooms. Tho Queen’s box wns tho 
centre one of three established in a gallery at 
the cud of tho hall, facing the orchestra at the 
other end, and it had its own private entrance. 
Wagner, at the conclusion of hi* first 
concert, was sent for to the Royal box, 
where the Queen aud Princo Albert congratu- 
la ted him on the beauty of his compositions— 
ex rein ts from TamMtaer and Lohengrin which 
had already replaced in tho good opinion of 
this composer his oarlior works, Rienxi aud tlie 
Flt/irty Dutchman. Lahenprin was, at tlint 
timo, thought to present the furthest possible 
development of Wagnerism, and, when the 
Queen suggested that tho composer should 
have it produced nt tho Royal Italian Opera, he 
replied that it would not boar translation, arid 1 
that it was unsuited, moreover, to the Italian 
stage. It must be heard, ho said, like Tann- 
tou.ww, either in German or not at all. The 
Queen.it muyboaddod, had studiod singing 
under Lablachc. and tho Prince, without 
troubling himself much about the vocal art, 
had, under the tuition of various Gorman Pro¬ 
fessors, mastered all the secrets of musical 
composition. They both took the greatest 
interest in the Court Concerts, and tlm pro¬ 
grammes were drawn up under their special 
superintendence. 

We have been able, in tho space at our com¬ 
mand, to record only an outline, and to allude 
to no more than a fow of the aspects, of a career 
crowded with incident, and of a character many- 
sided, ye ^essentially simple. But our record 
will, wo trust, have made clear tho reasons why, 
in tho annals of Monarchy, no English or other 
Sovereign was over so deeply loved or so pro¬ 
foundly respected as tho one’ we have just lost. 
Her Tirtues wrung even from a contemporary 
satirist tikis enthusiastic ejaculation:— 

1 * Long may the strain come swelling from our ships. 

That keeps Victoria on a Nation’s Una ! 

Long, long in thousand eyes thatNinile bo seen. 

Which thinks her woman, though it hails her Queen : 

Queen, wife, or mother ; perfect in each port. 

And throned securely in a people's heart!” 

There was uo exaggeration here; it ex¬ 
pressed a universal sentiment. Tho Reign of 
Queen Victoria is over. But it will figure splen¬ 
didly in history as tho most vivid nnd progres¬ 
sive period in tho chronicles of the moat ex¬ 
tensive and powerful Empire since the decline 
and fall of Rome. 
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THE QUEEN'S LAST HAT 

» 

VIGIL AT OSBORNE. 

EARLY MORNING MUSTER 
AT THE BEDSIDE. 

RECOGNITION OF RELATIVES. 

IFROM OCR SPECIAL dORRESPONDENTS.) 

EAST COWES, Tuesday, 11 a.m. 

At eight o'clock this morning another alarm¬ 
ing bulletin was issued by the Queen’s phy¬ 
sicians. It admitted 

That her Majesty showed signs o? 
diminishing strength, and that her condi¬ 
tion was " uguin ” serious, 
i The mere publication of a bulletin so early in 
the morning was enough in 'itself to impress 
people who know the ways of physicians to 
Royalty. In this case there was much more to 
awaken fear. The Royal Family had again been 
summoned to the Quoi n's bedside as on Sunday 
ingUt, but now the muster of them was much 
greater. As many of them are lodged not in 
Osborne Rouse, but in tlio outlying cottages 
Which have been built for the Queen’s children! 
end officials, their hasty passage inwards the 
central building could not bo concealed from! 
the public. It was whispered that the august- 
lady was dyiug, a belief strengthened by thd 
hasty arrival of the Rector of Wliippinghiun at 
Osborne, where the Bishop of Winchester is! 
alroady. 

EAST COWES, 1 o’clock p.m. 

It was about half-past four this momingj 
that another change for the worse was noticed 
in the condition of the exalted lady who ocenJ 
pics the thoughts of the whole civilized world] 
The physician on duty summoned his two col-j 
leagues, for Sir Thomas Barlow is still nt Os' 
borne, in spite of tho report that he returned 
to London yesterday. There wa3 much regreq 
this, morning when the inaccuracy of the state! 
went was discovered, because some poison' 
had tried to convince themselves and others' 
that 8ir Thomas Barlow's alleged departure 
meant that there was still hope for the Queen 
nnd her subjects. 

The three physicians hold a brief consultoJ 
tiou, as the result, of which they applied them¬ 
selves to means for the revival of the veneri 
able patient's streng th. Unhappily they ware, 
not as successful as They desired, though they 
prevented mi immediate catastrophe. It was 
near the hour of this morning's bulletin that 
tlio family were called together, as I have al¬ 
ready said. The Prince aud Princess of Wale*; 
the German Emperor, tbe Duke and Duchess 

f d York are among the relations in the Palace^ 
f that name can be applied to a dwelling com¬ 
paratively modest. Others, however, had to 
make their way through the Park or along the 
nnnin road, and those who took tho latter route 
spread tho alarm outside, for they were seen 
|by the watchers at the gates. The Batten- 
berg children are at Cowes Castle, Viscount 
Clort's place, because, although all the sub- 
;sidi:iry dwellings, including even those belong¬ 
ing to high officials, havo received some of 
her Majesty's relations, the accommodation has 
hiul to ho supplemented. The determination 
of the German Emperor to stay by his grand¬ 
mother's side instead of going away to wait fee 
another summons rendered it necessary yester¬ 
day to make room for him in the house itself. 
There was consequently a considerable amount 
lof work to be done in transferring tbe luggage 
of less highly-placed relatives. At tho same 
time, his Majesty"* resolution to remain must 
have given pleasure to hiN relations, if such 
an emotion is possible in this time of sorrow. 
It was a further proof of tho affection and 
respect with which our Sovereign has ulwnys 
inspired him. and will certainly be heard of 
•with approval by British subjects throughout 
the world. 

. The family gathering included the Emperor, 
tho Prince nnd Princess of Wales, the Duke 
fane! Duchess of Ganna tight. Princess Christ inn; 
She Duchess of Argyll, Princess Boat rice, tho 
(Duchess of Coburg, and Princess Victoria of 
Bchl«wig-Hob teiu. Presumably, the Royal 
'children were present, but of that there i* no 
definite information. 

I hare already said that the Rector of Whip- 
jiiiv-hara was sent for, although the Bishop of 
Winchester was alroady in tho house. Thin 
may seem strange, hut it i* easily explained. 
riw> Bishop it hern not a* a clergyman, but as 
Ink of the Closet, while the Rev. Clement 
•Smith is one of tho Queen’s Chaplains. The 
arrival of the latter ecclesiastic was more alarm¬ 
ing than the promotion of the former, especially 
when, coupled with tho information whichj 
(reached the patient crowd waiting iu the public 
road, that the Queen was -sinking fast, and 
that a telegram had been sent to Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, asking him to come with all speed as 
.i representative* of the Government. Tho 
people were, however, somewhat reassured when 
the Bishop walked away from Osborne between 
eleven and tweiro o’clock, and oa being naked 
whether the worst had happened, repliod, ’ No; 
nor is it likely just yet." 

There was less comfort in the noon bulletin, 
exhibited three-quartern «f an hour after it waa 
drawn up. Its statement— 

That there was no change for tho worse 
in the Sovereign's condition, 
meant that the signs of diminishing strength 
Jiad not disappeared, while the words— 

Her Majesty has recognised several mem¬ 
bers of tbe Royal Family, 
admitted a most melancholy state of affairs. 
That idle was now “ asleep " only seemed to pro¬ 
mise a postponement of the calamity that every¬ 
body dreaded. But it enabled tho afflicted 
family to suspend their vigil. 

Tho crowd at the lodge gates would hardly 
bn called a crowd in London, but it is large 
for O-borne. It is a curious gathering, cun- 
siiting chirlfy of journalists, with a sprinkling 


of artist*, English and (Jarman detective*, and 
inhabitants of tho neighbourhood. Each day 
since Saturday tho journalists havo Wen rein¬ 
forced. They now include French and German, 
ns well as American nnd British, the total being 
about n hundred. A curious mutter came under 
their notice to-day. Three Indian gentlemen 1 
m # the bright costumes of tlicir native 
land drove through the lodge gates] 
Tho journalists thought they must bo 
Princes, but tho police took a different view- 
The carriage was stopped, and after some parley 
turned back. It went away, but returned soon 
afterwards, and headed for the drive lending tol 
Osborne Cottage, the Princess Beatrice’s resi¬ 
dence, where the Duke pud Duchess of Con-* 
jnaught have quarters for the present. Again] 
ihe police interfered, a detective seeking ex¬ 
planations from the Indians, who spoke Eng-j 
jlisli Well. They explained not only to deter-, 
[tives, but to a score of onlookers who gathered 
{round, that they were on a (our of the world 
{with tbe object of lecturing on India, and they; 
added: l 'We come to pay our tribute to out] 
Empress, but these conventionalities stand in 
(the way.' 1 Invited into the lodge, they added a 
wish to see tho Queen's Munshi, whose house 
they rightly understood was down tho Avenuo 
Tending to Osborne Cottage. This, too, was 
denied them; but the police promised to send 
ja message to the Munshi, whereupon the pic¬ 
turesque visitors departed to await a reply from 
'the Queen's Indian .Seerotary at a Cowes Hotel! 

The Princess Christian has found time in tho 
{midst of her anxiety to write to tho Cowes Con¬ 
valescent Home, visited by the Kaiser, t'.io 
Prince aud Princess of Wales, and other mem¬ 
bers of her family yesterday. Her Royal High¬ 
ness thanks the staff for the reception given to 
the distinguished party, and speaks of the deep 
interest with which the institution inspired 
them. 

WAITING AND WATCHING . 1 

HIE CLOSING HOUR. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DEATH 
A PERFECTLY PEACEFUL END. 

j Throughout another day we have waited and 
watched. In other •circumstunces the scene of 
our long vigil were a pleasant resort. Hour 
iupou hour we have paced the road of red sand, 
which is overhuug by elms, which though shorn 
of leuves are partly green. Far up their trunks 
they ure clothed with moss, and this makes them 
very beautiful. They are full of thrushes, who 
have been singing all the afternoon, singing 
koftly under the grey sky. For the weather tc>J 
!day has been appropriate. Yesterday the sun 
phono ever and anon, and the evening sky wad 
full of rich colours, so that people pathetically! 
jremarked “ It is Queen’s weather.'' In another 
respect, to-day has been different from yester¬ 
day. Relatives of the dying Sovereign yesterday 
journeyed from the grounds of tho house—a 
circumstance testifying to the absence of , 
anxiety regarding the immediate future. But 
to-day no member of the family has ventured 
beyond call. True, first the German Emperor 
nnd the Prince of Wales, nnd later tho Prince] 
of Wales aud the Duke of York, have paced the 
lawn in front of the house. During the after- 1 
noon villagers in twos and threes have climbed 
jthe hill, and stood long in mournful silence 1 
before the great gates. Agricultural labourers 
iand their wives also como milking slowly, with 
bowed heads and heavy heart*. It is no exagge¬ 
ration to describe them as the personal friends 
:of tho Queen. Often havo they received kind 
inquiries through nn Indian servant from tho 
beloved occupant of the familiar pony chaise, 
j Hope had not entirely died till shortly before 
five o'clock the four o'clock bulletin was pub¬ 
lished at tho gate “.Slowly sinking.” 

Tlioso words of unmistokeabto significance 
passed from one to another of tho little group 
of watchers. No other words were spoken. 
Later the carriage.* entering nnd departing 
proved swiftly. They worn bringing up the late 
arrivals. At twenty minutes to six the Duchess 
bf York, with the Duke of Counaught’s children 
(who had crossed with Mr. Balfour in tho Eire 
Queen), wero driven through the Royal en¬ 
trance^ Almost simultaneously anoth er car- 
Yiage, cbntainingThe TPirst Lord of the Treasury, 
entered by the Prince of Wales’s Gate. A littlw 
earlier the Duke of Argyll and Lord Ghurendom 
had arrived. Princ^anddtrincesa I-on is of Bat- 
tenberg did not reach Osborne Houso till half- 
past six. By that time the Queen was dead. 

Wo were a group of some dozen Pressmen, 
standing in silence beside the gate. Through 
the gloom there came an official of the Royal' 
Household, a familiar figure, whoso goings and 
comings have recently titan frequent, but there) 
was that in his demeanour which prepared us 
for his message. Speaking from the threshold 
of tho lodgo, ho said simply: 

“Gentlemen, I deeply regret to say that 
the Queen passed away at half-post six.’’ 

A few minutes later tame the official statement,, 
signed at 6.40 by the three doctors: 

"Her Majesty tho Queen breathed her 
last at 6.30 p.m., surrounded by her children 
and grandchildren.” 

I Another official statement, communicated-, 
verbally to tho Press, conveyed a soothing as¬ 
surance. We were told: 

" Tlio Bishop of Winchester was present 
with the family at the death of the Queen, 
whoso end was perfectly peaceful and fn-o 
from pain.” 

Wo were also told that Mr. Arthur Balfour 
wo* in tho house, though ho did not m-o the 
Queen. Then* wero ulso in the houso, iu addi¬ 
tion to mombom of the family whoso arrival bon 
previously boon recorded, Prince Christian aud 
Princess Elizabeth of Hesse. Tin* Duchess of 
Albany and tho young Duke of Coburg wero, 
on their way to Osborne from the (3ontineuc. 
They will now stay at Buckingham Palace. 


BEDSIDE SCENES. 


A PATHETIC INCIDENT. 


OFFICIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

EAST COWES, Midnight. 

There were three gatherings of the family 
Iby the bedside of their revered head. The ♦ 
first was early in the morning, and the third 
took place when tho great lady died. The 
second was nt half-past throe in the afternoon,. 
About two hours and a half earlier there was. 
a pathetic incident Her Majesty returned 
to consciousness, or awoke from slumber—iti 
is not clear which—and asked for one of tho 
Royal servants whoso name she is said to harw 
mentioned. Before her wish could bo cour- 
f lied with she had relapsed again. 

Is it necessary to say that her relations nr* 
heartbroken t Nothing else could ho expected,! 
jfor ua all the world knows, tho Queen was the 
best aud most affectionate of mothers ns well' 
iis the wisest of Sovereign*. It is said that! 
[the body will Ik* taken to Windsor at the earliest 
possible moment, perhaps even to-morrow night, 
but if, as is possible, the entombment doe* not- 
take place within a week, the Kaiser may nob 
be able to stay. My authority for this stut»J 
meat appears to mo excellent. Nevertheless, I 
give it under reserve. It is expected that to-j 
juorrow morning an official statement as to 
future arrangements will be made to the Pros*.- 


AWAITING NEWS IN THE 
WEST-END. 


Scarce anyone dared to hope for any consider¬ 
able prolongation of tho life of our beloved 
Sovereign yesterday. In the West-end now*, 
(was awaited with tense interest and anxiety. v 
There was, however, considerably less show ot; 
activity than on Monday. The callers and 
(sympathisers who subscribed their names in the 
books at Buckingham Palace and Marlborough 
House were again very numerous, but there 
was uo trace of strain upon the Court officials, 
■such as was noticeable on the previous day. 
Tho flood of nuguish hud, us it were, exhausted: 
itself in the rush upon the rock-cliffs of despair,, 
ami “awaiting the end” as it was expressed oni 
all sides, the people possessed themselves with a 
patience that, even to the trained eye of the 
observer of men and events, was quite remark¬ 
able and positively painful to behold. New* 
-services uud channels for the distribution nnd 
supply of information ns issued from Osborne, 
House having been fully organize-.!, the crowds 
that assembled in the vicinity of the Royal resi¬ 
dences in London wore, compared with these 
that congregated on Monday, almost insignifi-j 
cant. Yet, notwithstanding, through)Jt tbs 
day tho bulletins were eagerly scanm-d. 

The first of these was timed at Osborne House 
at eight o'clock, bat it was fully uu hour and 
u half Inter when it was officially published from 
(the offices of the Board of Green Cloth at 
Buckingham Palace. It had the effect of 
dashing whatever of comfort or of hope her 
Majesty's loyal nnd devoted subjects had gained 
from tho wonderful and unexpected rally she 
had made on Monday—•bo slender rnv of joyful 
anticipation was of but brief duration. It wan 
completely shut out by yesterday's first bulletin, 
which read: 

OSBORNE, Tuesday, 8 n.ra. 

The Queen this morning shows signs of 
diminishing strength, and her Majesty’* 
condition again assumes a more sonoua 
aspect. 

(Signed) 

JAMES REID, M.D. 

U. DOUGLAS POWELL, M.D. 

THOMAS BARLOW, M.D. 

Where the more sanguine had endeavour**) 
to inspire themselves with hope, tho most 
poignant anguish now prevailed. A new state 
of expectancy was entered upon : expectancy 
of—tho End. When would it- come? How 
much longer would the sad and evil moment 
be deferred ! J 

At ten o'clock it was stated, unofficially it 
was true, hut the midday bulletin showed the 
iulormutiou to be correct, thut tho membt-ra 
of tho Queen’s family had been summoned, to 
her bedside. It needed no erudition to read 
into on uunounccmint such ns this exactly what 
-it portended, and the news was accepted a* 
■being of tho very worst. 

It whs nearly half-past one o'clock when 
itlie noon bulletin was posted, aud it would 
|be an impossible optimist indeed who could! 
place more than one construction upon ite 
{terms, notwithstanding tlio nttempt Lor 
Majesty's medical attendants obviously mado 
{to reduce its bitterness. This was the form 
they adopted: 

OSBORNE, Noon. 

There is no change for the worse in tho 
Queen's condition since this morning * bul¬ 
letin. 

Her Majesty has recognised the Several 
members of the Royal Family who are 
here. 

Tho Queen is now asleep. 

(Signed) JAMES REID, M.D. 

R. DOUGLAS POWELL, M.D. 

THOMAS BARLOW, M.D. 

“ Her Majesty has recognised tho several 
members of her family.” “How beautifull” 
"How touching!" were the remarks of the 
commentators. " The Queen is now asleep.” 
"Will the dcur lady ever wake ngniu:- , “ uux 
what most of those standing by, tears stream¬ 
ing down the cheeks of many, thought, and 
tho query that was openly, perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, put by not a few. 

There were but few peoplo in the vicinity 
either of Buckingham Paluco or Mailborougl 
House when about five the brief bulletin: ° 

“ The Queen is slowly sinking,'' 
which was timed at four from Osborne Housa, 

WM posted on the boards at tbe Palace. Small 
crowd* aeon collected, and it was felt, as with 
reddened farm they turned away, that the end 
hod now indoed coots. 


THE END. 


THE OFFICIAL-ANNOUNCEMENT A'! 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

SOME PATHETIC SCENES. 

Th. »««-■{>*!- boj—Unit dta»<U»* 

rendering the bush aud quietness which other 
wise prevailed —boob brought round ediUons o 
tho evening papers containing not °:dy Hi' 
official bulletin, but also tho Prmoo of Vrales 
painful message to tho Lord Mayor that 

tho life of tho beloved Queen t> 
In tbe greatest danger.'’ 

And from that time until five minutes to eight 
when the official intimation of the Queen a dret 
•was made at Buckingham Palace, amall knot- 
of people, which slowly increased in numbers *> 
time sped slowly by, contained to assemble u- 
thu vicinity of the Royal residence*. The fact 
of her Majesty having passed into the Great 
Unknown wan circulated from unofficial source* 
as early as a quarter to seven, but a few ever 
then were obstinate in their hope that by som. 
miracle the apprehended disaster might be 
averted for a time at least. “ If it bad beer 
true,” they urged, “ Great Paul would be teller 
from tbe Cathedral, and we should bear him 
from hero. Listen, and you’ll find he is hot 
being rung," they said. And listen as one 
would, his sonorous note could not be heard, bui 
that circuipstance wua scarcely convincing. At 
a quarter past seven a palace attendant took 
down from tbe railings a crimson oovered board 
on which since Monday the fateful bulletins 
have been pinned. He performed his task and 
declined to speak as to what ho might have 
known, nis silence was ominous, but to one 
old lady who wept copiously and talked garru¬ 
lously of having been a contemporary of her 
Majesty's, which she could scarcely have been, 
oven this was so utterly undecisive that ©nr 
marvelled as to what slight imaginings human 
hope can sometimes cling. 

About half-past seven pathos and lights 
hearted pleasure became strangoly, and, an if 
teemed, incongruously blended in the remark¬ 
able scene thut was lining enacted in the semi- 
gloom. A party of ladies, under the escort of 
a gentleman, proceeding to a theatre, deroendod 
from an elegantly appointed brougham and 
mingled with tho crowd in quest of information. 
They soon ascertained all that was known, and 
then discussed tho question whether the theatre 
would be closed on what they considered the 
very vague information that waa available 
They went on to the theatre. 

An end came at length to the waiting, as to 
all things. At five niinatixs to eight tho notice 
board was again hung on the railings. Thi> 
time it was covered with black cloth, and tin 
white sheet of paper that was pinned to it had 
a deep mourning border. The notice itsolf was 
e (ample copy of the formal intimation of her 
Majesty'8 decease, as received by telegraph from 
the First Lord of tho Treasure, the Minister 
who was present in his official capacity at Os¬ 
borns House, at the time the Queen breathed 
her last. 

Appemded is a oopy of the document: 

“To the Lord Steward, 

“ Buckingham Palace. 
“The Queen died peacefully at 6.30. 

“ (Signed) ARTHUR BALFOUR.” 

Tbe crowd uncovered in respectful homage to! 
the memory of a groat, a gracious, and a 
revered Sovereign m tho notice board was 
placed in its place. Few wero able to com- 
pletdy control their emotions. Several burst 
forth into sobs nnd pious ejaculations, and a 
few eo completely broke down that they had 
to be carried away by their friends. As one 
turned away and proceeded in the direction of 
Marlborough House, a continuous string of 
cabs and carriages waa encountered in the 
Mall, bearing south-westwards ladies and gentle¬ 
men who had gone weut to the theatres, only 
to find them anil other places of entertainment 
closed. At Marlborough House a similar 
•otico to that exhibited at tho Palace wa- 
ahown. and here and there on tho pavement 
■car tho Chapel Royal, Sfc. James's, there were 
■mall knots of people, who appeared to bo im¬ 
pressed with, tho idea that an oral proclamation 
cf the death of Queen Victoria and tbe ooces- 
aion of her successor would be made, either by 
tha Earl Marshal or the Garter King-at-Arms, 
from the groat square of St. Jamns'e Palace. 
But no such oveut happened, and after a while 
tho people disappeared. 


IN THE CITV. 


SCENES AT ST. PAUL'S. 

PRINCE'S MESSAGE TO THE LORD 
MAYOR. 

Yesterday in tbe City of London was a day 
cf tonso excitement and nervous apprehension, 
hopes rising and falling with each successive 
piece of official news of her Majesty's state, and 
at last dashed to tbe ground by tho terrible 
bows of the end, which arrived at tho Mansion 
Houso just before seven o'clock. 

From an early hour in the morning th* scene 
•f tbo previous day wore repeated, crowds oi 
•very age and rank gathering iu front of th« 
official residence of tbo Lord Mayor t gor foi 
even the faintest glimmer of hopo. The wear 
fug anxiety of tho long alternation of depreasun, 
and reassuring nows caused tho feelings of the 
crowd to break out into more open expression 
than tho day before, and oven tbo humblest oj 
the toiling gwuse* might bo hoard exclaiming 
“ Poor old lady,” “ God bless her.” 

The gloomy nows conveyed by the early morn- 
lag bulletin caused a universal feeling of hope-' 
lororea and depression. and just before noon . 
rumour came to tho Mansion House by tote- 
phono that tbo end had come. This was not 
confirmed, however, and at noon tho arrival of 
another bulletin, announcing that thorp was nci 
ehango for the worse, and that her Majesty 
hau recognised tho members of kor family, 
oaosed a temporary sens* of relief.. 

Later in the day, however, the telegram from 
tbePrincocf Wale* to tho lord Mayor, showing 
th-- hopo mu* bo abandoned, again plunged 
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C(W iotojttoom; .„n a* c „»j, , lood 
“ ’" u ' nt aojoctiQB an<i drepsiv. 

It was just *cven o'clock when the final mos- 
«»gfl announcing the dost of the Quean'* lou;. 
and glorious reign w M received, and when th. 
IxmlAf jyor appeared at on* of the window* o! 
th* Manama House, a sudden hush fell over th. 
multitude, as it was recognited that tte, wor*' 
now*; had at last arrived. 

Amid a silence rare in the thronged and bu\ 
centre of traffic, bix lordship said: 

K.llv» citi*oa,, it .. with tit jwpwt eric, 
that I hare to read to Jrou a telegram I ban 
recoived from the Prince of Wales: 


"Osborne, 6.45 p.m. 

‘ My beloved mother,, the Queen, ha* jini 
passed away, surrounded by her children and 
grandchildren. 

" ALBERT EDWARD.” 

For a time the crowd stood silent and with 
bowed beads at the announcement, and then 
quickly »ho news spread throughout the City, 
while soon the newsboys came racing along with 
their bl ack-bo r <1 arrd conbcnta bills, and under 
almost every lamp groups stood rvadinu th< 
papers aa though to assure tbenwe'.vc* by reatL 
iut the news in print that there was no longer 
a possibility of hope. 

The foot of tlici death of Her Majesty was at 
once communicated to tho Dean of St. Paul's, 
and the great Cotb.iir.il bell begun to toll out. 
with its slow, persistent monotony, the fact 
that tho life of the greatest Monarch the worM 
lias known lud at lust ebbod out to its close in 
the darkened chamber of tho island Palace at 
►shorn*. Sir John Monckton, tho Town 
Clerk, at onoe come to tho Mansion House, oo<! 
remained to a lato hour Inst night, conducting 
itlio arrangement* with tho Privy Council Office 

• or the official proclamation, which must take; 
place to-day. 

According to precedent, the Lord Mayor and 
VUlcrmon must bo rummamsl to the Priir 
Council, a meeting of tho Court of Aldermen 
H'ing previously held. Tho proclamation of 
ho new Sovereign will bo made by the Heralds, 
n the preeooco of tho Lord Mayor and civic 
ifi.-iai* at Temple Rar, but tho old oeromonbi 1 
-f the closing of ti to gatoa, tho demand for ad- 
lit tanoe by th© Heralds to ni alco Urn proeliimn- 

• ion, and tho opening of tho gaUe by the Lord 
Mayor, will, of courses havo to b© modified nov 
’ hat there are no gates to open. 

During the tolling of tho minute bell at St. 
Paul’* last night a dense crowd assembled ii 
t he churchyard and on tho Cathedral steps, lis¬ 
tening in sad silence, broken only by whi>- 
xTod words of mourning, as tho slow-coming 
iotea vibrated through th® air, on the spot 
chores only throe and a-half years ago, th. 
lueen sat in splendid state, amid tho heartfelt 
hanks givings of her assembled people. 


RECEPTION OF THE NEWS. 


UNIVERSAL MANIFESTATION OF 
GRIEF. 


FEELING IN LONDON. 


The shadow of death has settled over the 
Throne. Queen Victoria is no more. She 
passed away peacefully at Osborne at half-past 
six o’clock last evening, amid th® prayers an.; 
tears of her children. It is impossible ade¬ 
quately to represent the feelings of tho people oi 
her capital. The blow has fallen so suddenly 
wd swiftly that everyone scorns dosed with the 
shook. Up till Friday evening nobody sus¬ 
pected hor Majesty to bo ailing. Indeed, the 
publio mind has never dreamt of associating 
illness with tho Queen. Her old age has been 
• as a lusty winter, frosty, but kindly.” He: 
excellent constitution seemed to promise 
another decade, but all such hopes havo been 
ruthlessly shattered. The British people nov. 
mourn tho loss of tho greatest Sovereign who 
over wore their Crown. 

Every tongue in London is uttering her 
praise, and, it need not be said, in all sincerity. 
Tho Monarchs of Franco used to be distin¬ 
guished each by some adulatory epithet. One 
was tho “Wjst>," another the "Just,” a third 
tho “ Dieudonne,” and still another “ Le Bieii 
Aim A” But all Britons feel that every ono of 
these admiring and endearing adjectives at¬ 
taches to their own beloved Queen Victoria. 
She was veritably tho solicitous mother of her 
people. As Corlylo hAs said, "Every noble 
crown is, and on earth will for ever be, » 
crown of thorns.” It ia exchanged for a rarowu 
that is imperishable. 

It was th® Lord Mayor who received tho first 
intimation of her Majesty’s death. Ten minutes 
later “ Great Paul ” pooled forth from the tower 
of the Cathedral, every stroke of his ponderous 
tongue sending a ohiU into tho heart* of the 
listeners. The nows quickly spread over tho 
Metropolis and jato the farthest suburb*. The 
only parallol to the public emotion was that 
of the memorable day in December, 1861, when 
tho public learned the death of tho Prinoo Con¬ 
sort. 

A huge crowd assembled in front of St. Paul’.-- 
Cathodrnl, where the tolling of the State bell 
was listened to with melancholy interest. It 
was, indeed, by the tolling of this bell, which 
is only used at the death of a member of the 
Royal Family, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
tho Lord Mayor of London, the Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, or tho Dean of 8t. Paul’s, that tho «ad 
ridings were first conveyed to tho greater por¬ 
tion of London’s millions. On tho instruction-, 
of the Lean, the tolling was continued at inter¬ 
vals of a minute for the space of two hours. It 
iiappened that just at the commencement ot 
this painful undertaking a small congregation 
was leaving tho west door, having attended a 
■vook-night service. Tho crowd, misunderstand¬ 
ing the position, concluded that tho doors were 
being thrown open lor a special service suit- 
■iblo for tho occasion, and began to press fotj 
admission. The officials checked this by dis¬ 
playing in a prominent position a notice inti- 
•uatiug that the Cathedral was closed to visitors. 
This ;;aro rise to general disappointment, some 
exclaiming that they thought, they might at 
least bavo heard tho Dead March in " Saul." A 
deal of interest centred in tho tablet at tho foot 
„f the Cathedral stops which denotes tho spot 
whore Quoeu Victoria returned thanks for the 
dxtieth anniversary of her accession iu 1S97— 
time of rejoicing wliich oontruated sadly with 
he present hour. In regard to services, t.h« 


Doan gave Uto amuradee late last evening that 
no definite arrnngemeuta had then been made 
As the evoning advanced tho crowd out-dde the 
Cathedral assumed larger dimensions, and ere 
long th* front of St. Paul’s presented a sea ol 
face*. 

Tho first indication of the *ad event in the 
suburb* wnn a silent and impressive one. Tin 
crowds which thronged the entrances to tin 
cheaper part* of th© theatre* suddenly changed 
from their orderly formation, became confused, 
And, turning away, dispersed clovrly and sadlv 
At this sight passers-by stopped, and eagarlv 
(Ucartionod members of the crowd. Every kine' 
if traffic and movement stopped dead for a fen 
moment*, and “ Tho Queen is dead ” came from 
all lips. Everyone reomod stunned. Already 
he doors of the theatre* were closing, and the 
lights were being extinguished, Then hoarw 
voice* of tho newsboys broke the silence: 

• Death of the Queen 1 ” It was true, then, the 
■ xp*ot«<d and yet iauonoatrabla calamity had 
com*. 

It was sad and strange to watch th* del 
meanour of th® crowds iu th® street*. Evert 
•uoin road wu* quickly filled with people, walk- 
ng aimlessly to and fro. The shopkeepers has tils 
•ook in their goods and put up th«ir shutter- 


Tho streets fluttered from end to end with 
papers. Tho publio grief, lacking any pnblir 
uethod of expression, wo* dumb, and shower 
tself only hi the scared face® of the crowds at 
hey pasaad. Group* of passers-by, perfect 
Danger* to each other, were drawn into fami¬ 
liarity by this overwhelming sorrow, and spok< 
f the sod significance of the event in low voices 
At almost every largo establishment or semi- 
public office the new* win posted up and read 
\v an awestruck gathering. It wu* * time r! 
gloom, heavy and unrelieved. 

Tho newn spread with remarkable rapidit- 
iver a considerable area of Undoti. Indeed| 

• ia!f-an-hour eftur it had been known in Fleet 
street the hundreds of thousands of per¬ 
sons returning homo by the different ’bus and 
tram routes had convoyed th* doleful inudli- 
gence to various extremities of the metropolis. 

At th© tramway terminus at Utackfriais, on 
the arrival of the first newsboys, the crowd that 
collected was so dense that for some ttmo both 
pavements and roadway were blocked. On everv 
side there was nothing but manifestations cl 
profound regret. 

At tho various railway termini tho new* came 
just when th« crush of passenger traffio, waa at 
it* heaviest, and was received with fooling* o! 
consternation. In various part* of tho metro¬ 
polis tradesmen posted in their window* black- 
bordered notice* of tho dent !), of her Majesty. 

At St. George’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
last night, tho prayers for tho dead and thf 
“ Do Profundi* ” were recited by th* clergy 
sad congregation, and the Dead March in 
“ Sun]" was played at tli* termination of th® 
service. 

At a mooring of tho mom bore of tho Kensing¬ 
ton Liberal and Radical Association, held last, 
evening under tho presidency of Mr. Councillor 
Knight Ckorlov, at which Alderman Collins 
Vnd Mr. J. Williams Bonn were unanimously 
Adopted a-s party candidates for tho Kenning- 
ton division at tho nbxt County Council elec¬ 
tion, a vote of condolence with tb* Royal Family 
was, on th® motion of tbo President, unani 
mously passed. 

Last evening, at the meeting of tb* Guardiau.- 
of th* Strand Union, Mr. R. Dodson in th- 
chair, on the motion of Mr. H. W. Bridgman, 
seconded by Mr. J. T. Audy, a vote of condo¬ 
lence was passed with th© Royal Family in 
their bereavement. 


DEPARTURES FOR OSBORNE. 


ARRIVALS IN LONDON. 


It may bo remembered that a special train 
was ordered to be in readiness to convey Mr 
Arthur Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury, from 
Victoria Station to Portsmouth for Osborne at 
any hour it might bo required. Tho order for, 
the train was received at noon yesterday. Mr 
Balfour arrived at tho station about half-past 
one, and was ushered into ono of th© saloon car¬ 
riages of the train, accompanied by his secre¬ 
tary. A few* minutes later the Duchess of York 
drove up, attended by the Qon. Derek Kcppel. 
Hor Royal Highness was accompanied by Prince 
Arthur of Connaught and his sisters the Prin¬ 
cesses Victoria and Margaret Patricia of 
Connaught, attended by Colonel Egorton, Troa-i 
surer of the Duke's Household. The Royal party 
were escorted to a saloon reserved for thorn. 
The train left at 1.42, and arrived at Ports¬ 
mouth at 3.40 p-m. All the Royal and distin¬ 
guished travellers would thus be able to reach 
Osborne boforc the last moments of the Qneen ( 
Tho train was in charge of Mr. Greenwood) 
superintendent of tho line. Th* departure being 
unexpected, very few spectator* were 
present. . 

Prince Christian arrived at Waterloo Station 
from Windsor about half-past two, and left for 
Osborn* in u special saloon by the 3.10 p.m, 
express for Osborne by way of Southampton. 
His Roval Highness was attended by Colonel 
Elliot from Windsor to Waterloo, but on the 
journey to tho Islo of Wight th* Princ* tra¬ 
velled alono. 

The Duke of Argyll left Waterloo Station 
by the 12.30 noon express- for Southampton 
West on his way to Osborne House. His Greet 
went alouo in a reserved compartment. 

Th® Lord Chancellor travelled to Southamp¬ 
ton for the Islo of Wight by the 11.20 a-m 
express from Waterloo Station. 

Tho Duko of Cambridge arrived at Dovei 
from tho Continent lost evening, and left a! 
six o’clock by th* South Eastern express, reach¬ 
ing Charing Cross ut eight o'clock. Hi* Royal 
Highness was there mot by General Hill and 
other gentlemen who wore in waiting, from 
whom he would doubtless learn th* mournful 
intelligence. The venerable Duke appeared to 
bo greatly disturbed as ho entered hi* carriage, 
and drove away to Iris town residence. 


accession and proclama¬ 
tion. 


10-DAY’S CEREMONIES. 


At St. Jamea's Palace yesterday the Court; 
officials wore busily engaged iu preparing the 
state apartment* and council rooms for nnnio-; 
diato Use. The proclamation of a new Monarch 
is made in several places—th* first from 8t. 


Janus'* Palace, the second at daring Cro>», 
mil a third in the City from th* stops of th® 
Royal Exchange. King William tho Fourth 
died on th* 20th of Jon®, 1837, and Queen 
Victoria »>« proclaimed on th* following day/ 
and at once summoned tho Privy Council, 
which assembled at Kensington Palace. On tho 
-'2nd of tho same mouth, namely, the day imme¬ 
diately following tho Qucon'i. aoe-waion U> th- 
Throne, Parliament assembled, and in tbe rase 
of tho House of J-ords “ u Mcssngo from the 
Queen" woa read, while the fuithful Common* 
receive*! *' a Message from th* Croon.'' Ken. 
-iugton Palaco being not now a Royal ruu- 
dcueo, and in tho event of th* Quern dying at 
lh:i time—a contingency it wccia impossible 
to hopo against—the Prince of Wale* on ascend* 
ing tho Throno would suromuu th* Pnry Coun¬ 
cil to moot at St. June?* Palace, and it is in 
duticipatiun of this event that tho utato apart-! 
(uents, which have been cloved up, and dm 
immitur* and 'fitting* covered iu since the 
occasion of th* last Loi 6e, wore yeaterday bihu,- 
prepared. 

Tho proclamatum of tlm new Sovereign will 
tako place at St. James's Palaco by th* College 
of Heralds. Thither th* King will come in 
itato, and after the ceremony the proclamation 
will probably bo repeated at tho Royal Ks- 
change, Chariug Crass, Chnnocry-lano, and 
NVood-etrco* (where a Crou foruiariy stood), by 
lliffcrent heralds and pursuivants. ’Order*' wi>| 
bo given for the proclamation to be also mad* 
in the othor capitals and chief cities of th* 
United Kingdom, and in th* Colonies and ter¬ 
ritories belonging to tho Queen. 

The Privy Council will moot forthwith in 
order that th* ii-u*l oath, may bo administered 
to the King, by which b* binds himself to 
govern th* kingdom according to its laws and 
i u-to ms. Th* oath of adlcgianoo will then lm 
taken by tho other members of tho Royal 
Family and by th® Couuciilors present, rind 
bo terms of the proclamation of-the King will 
■>* settled, and orders given for iu pixunulg*^ 
ion. A declaration is usually inado by the 
new Sovereign, which embodies bis mum of thii 
high nlfic-o hit or Mimes aVid his “firm reliancej 
upon the wisdom of Parliament and the loyalty 
ind affection of his people." A request of tb® 
l-ordv of th* Council being made that this be 
publish*!, bis Majesty will order accordingly, 

.ni tbo (li-clnritjuD will anniup In ** Cl— 


and th* declaration will appear in tho *'Ga- 
teUe.” Hi* Majesty ha* also to take tho oath 
relating to the sorority of th* Church of Scot- 
loud according to the forms used by the law 
■if Scotland. Two initrument* have tq be *wb- 
-crib*d, one of which is transmitted to tho 
Court of Session, to b« recorded in th* “ Books 
>f Sederunt," and afterwards lodged in tho 
Public Register of Scotland, whil* the ether re¬ 
mains among th* records of tbe Privy Conoci'; 

An immediate meeting of th* Cabinet will 
take place, and Parliament itaelf m;n: also on-f 
Jto-day. Indeed, on th* receipt by the Govern¬ 
ment of the new* that the Quron died nt 0 30. 
a meeting was bold at 10, Downing-street. iq 
ronneet&m with th* prelimnmrie.i to to-day' , 
meeting of Parliament. Mr. Akore-Donglas. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beech, and Mr. Balfour's 
icrTCtary were present. The last-named left, 
after tho meeting, to «ee tb» peakor as to tho 
meeting of tb* Room of C mraom. 

Nothing is yet drfinitelv settled in regard 
*o the hour of meeting, concerning which tb* 
Speaker has been in ron*ultaiion' with the 
Gnvemmcnt, hnt it is understood that member 
•rill assemble at St. Stephen’s tbi« sftern* n 
Th® proce-^Lncx *re IRnnr t® b» brief. Notie® 
will probably be given in bo*.h Hons** of 
-otion of c*ndo!«nce. tbe term* of which will 
bo in accordance with precedent. 


DEATH OF THE QUEEN. 


RECEPTION OF THE NWS 
ABROAD. 


UNIVERSAL GRIEF. 


‘TO THE KING." 


MESSAGE FROM MR. 

mckinley. 


TRINITY BELLS TOLL IN NEW 
YOLK. 


BUSINESS SUSPENDED IN CANADA 


(FBOU OUft COURESPONDEXIS.) 1 


NKW YORK, To-®.,. 

The news of the Queen’s death reached her* 
about half-past ono this afternoon. The flags 
were immediately placed at half-mast upon all 
;he business bouses having British connections, 
aud on many others os well. ’ 

Tho bells of Trinity Church, which is one of 
the oldest churches in tb® city, standing at tha 
head of Wall-«treat, began to toll, and the nows 
passed in bushed voices from mouth to mouth 
throughout tho city. Tb® last tim* Trinity bells 
tolled was ou tho death of President Garfield. 
The church has from its foundation boon closely 
related to th* Kstablished Church of England 
and to tho Crown and Episcopacy. It was mad® 
th® leading church iu the ecclesiastical system 
by fiat of the Royal Governors, and when Trinity 
wus established in 1696 seme* was said iu Eng¬ 
lish instead of Dutch. The first Trinity edifice 
was completed in 1697, but in 1703 Queen Ann® 
showed her interest in tb* foundation by grant¬ 
ing to it “ King’s Forum ” on th* w«wt side o: 
Broadway. Tho church was burued in 1776, and 
was not rebuilt till after the Revolution. The 
close of that war loft tho Episcopalians 
many of whom had remained loyalists in small 
fuvour, but th* ritual was revised, omitting tho 
obnoxious prayer for tho King, and with tho 
consecration of th* fifst American bishops iu 
1784 it was officially declared to bo loyal to the 
new Government. 

All oociotios of British residents sent out 
notices immediately for mooting* to be held to 
Take appropriate action. It ia likely that all 
will unite in some public memorial *crrico, 
probably at Trinity Church next week. 


WASHINGTON, Tncwday. j 
When tho news of tho Queen's death reached 
her® a great war* of sympathy and regret 
passed over th* City. Wherevor public men 
wore gathered there wore expressions of genuine 
sorrow. It was felt that th* closing of a life 
which had been so woven into the fibre and 
traditions of th* British people is an event 
wftich may hare its influence on the relations 


between th* United Stetra and th* mother 

country. 

On th* formal announcement of tb* Queen’* 
death, both branches of Congress adopted ap¬ 
propriate resolutions. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. Hi. 

Th* now* ol th* Queen’* death was imme¬ 
diately eommnninoted to President. McKinley. 
Although h* has been kept con*tenUy adrs-od 
os to the condition of the Queen since her con¬ 
dition become Kopoioes, hor death greatly 
diockod the Pre*id*n<- A* soon ns ho received 
official confirmation from Mr. Choate, h* tent 
th* following telegram of condolence to tho 
King: 

To his Majesty th* King, Osborn* How*, Is!® 
of Wight. 

I have received with profound sorrow tho 
tiding* of the death of her Majesty 
tt>o Queen. Allow, tn®, Sir, to offer my 
sincere sympathy and that of the American 
people in your personal bereavement, and 
ia tha loo* which Great Britain ha* suffered 
in tho death of it* venerable and illustrious 
Sovereign, whoa* noble life and benefioror 
influence have promoted pear* and won 
tho affection of tbe world. 


(Signed) WILLIAM McKJLNLEY. 
FROM OUt COURKSPONDENTS-I 


B KR1 . IN , Tuesday Night. 

At about nine o >hwit unws reached hori 
i!.*t tho Queen bad dcsed her *yva for aver 
Special oditioju spread tb* sad tidings miih.j. 
a few m i nu iail o»or si* Urea. Color dui. 
Lindas wax crowded with people, who were 
there to read the latest tclr^nuae, ©ad to watch 
the coming and going from and to tho Imperia 
Conti* and the lirithih Ktubaasy at tli* comer 
of the Wilhelirwtraase. 'There i* no city in 
the world where the feeling* of grief and sor¬ 
row which now prevail wherever a Br.tu.1 
heart beat* can be better appreciated than in 
Berlin. For th« population here in tho mount¬ 
ful March of 1888 went through the iuw trial, 
when the great Kauscr, the nonagonariari 
founder of tho Empire, struggling with death 
for days, also kept Bis faithful subject* :n usi 
ponse betwtvh bop® aud despair. Like th<| 
Quevn, tho lato Emperor William had an cx-j 
trente!y ■trong constitution, which made th>) 
-trugglo a hard ono, th< ugh ho suite red no pain, 1 
Even the plate of soup which tho Queen asked 
for last night remind* on® of the old Emperor'il 
last hours. He also wished to have some aoopj 
which tho present Empress hondod to him. ! 

Tbo sad event ia received here with sym- 
ixnthy, but naturally, perhaps, without any 
deeper fooling, tb© thought that every rnort-1, 
however exalted, must finally pay his tribute ta 
time being prevalent. But on tho whole, tb<j 
public and publio opinion maintain a thoroughly 
dignified attitude. The chief feature of tbe few 
nnd brief comment* a* yet mode h| 
the recognition of the fact that thu 
Qoeen oil hor life did her bevs^ 
for the maintenance of peace, and especially at 
good relationa between Germany and England; 
ltere and thru® apprehension*—as I may nd<i 
quite unfounded—are expressed that in th©M 
matters there may now bo come change. Th« 

“ Voo ri s c h* Eoitung " write*: 

“Wc had known for day* that Quean Vic¬ 
toria's life was doomed, and that the sorrows 
and the caree which she had to bear a* Queeil 
and head of tho family had undermined he* 
health and strength. An uncommonly sad year 
ha* just- ended for tho Queen. A son, Duke 
Alfred of Saxo-Coburg, wa* torn from her side: 
and a grandson, for whom she felt a ©pedal 
affcotion, Princ* Christian Victor of Schicewig- 
Ilolstein, femnd his grave in South Africa aa u 
victim of the Boer War. Added to thi* the 
war took a turn which could not help but 
swrionsly trouble tho Queen. For she couicl 
not deceive herself a* to the fact that the 
calamitous adventure, ahould it oven end favour¬ 
ably fur En gland, would demand groat sacri¬ 
fices of life and money, and she who was always 
aOch an affectionate and solicitous mother, must 
have suffered greatly in tho thought that many 
an English mother would hare to lay her dearrot 
iu the grave so that England might come out 
of the war wilh undiminished preetige. An un| 
commonly rich life has come to on end, and if 
the subjects of tho Queen a* far as tho Union 
Jack ware* stand ia tho spirit mourning 
around her bier, they not only take loave of a 
period of English history which will bo called 
after tho departed, hut they thank her for *1- 
way* having preserved a typical purity and 
loyalty in ber family Ufo, as well a* in tbe 
fulfilment cf her duties as Queen. 1 * 

"At the Btcr of Queen Victoria-we stretch 
out our hand to th« English people in honest 
sympathy, and hope that their now King, like 
bis mother, may prove a protoctor of th® 
peoplo's freedom.’’ 

The “ Lokalanzoigcr ” says: 

“ As regards tho love agd veneration which 
all the Sovereigns cf Europe frit for her, thu 
Queen's position wa* unique and without pro- 
cedent in history. Only future history will 
show how greatly her family relation* contri¬ 
buted towards tho maintenance of peace iri 
Europe.” 

Tho "Tageblatt” writes: 

” It is a curious dispensation of Providenc-- 
that Queen Victoria, who granted to her coun¬ 
try such long periods of peace, must pass away 
at an hour uf warlike danger. And herein, in 
the eyes of a great part of the world wlso con¬ 
demn tho Sonth African war, lies a great deal 
of Divine justice. ” 

Tn© ” Strar-burgor Post * fears that with thr 
Queen's death an era is approaching ita end 
during which, at least at tho British Court, 
Gorman interests enjoyed tho most favourable 

consideration. 

Thure are, of course, individual cases in which 
Anglophobia brooks forth a liitlo, but, osi 
tho whole, justice is done to tho nobte 
character of tho Queen. Only ono or two 
of tho mouthpieces of tho l’an-Gcrmans, among 
them th® " Loipxigor Xeuesto Naclmciitcn, ’ 
or® unablo even ou this sad occasion to conceal 
thoir passionate hatred of everything that is 
English, including tho venerable Sovereign. 

I hear from Crcnborg that Princess Victoria 
of Schaumburg-I.ipp® received at eight o’clock 
to-night from OsbtTuo a telegram from her Ini* 
perud brotlior announcing the Queen's death- 
Tho Princes®, who was sitting at supper, hur¬ 
ried with tho telegram in hor hand to h©i 
mother, who received the sad news with dee\ 
emotion, but with marvolloua oomposuro, hav¬ 
ing been all tho time prepared for th® worst 
Tho Empress Augusta Victoria left at ten for 
t'ronberg to be with her mother-in-law in thes<j 
sad hours. Prince Henry, with his wife, will 
iwobahlv proc eed to England. Th* Emperor*j 




























Jui-ht lluheaxoUern leave* Kiel to-morrow frV.- 
Mil 1. 

To-night, immediately on receiving from the 
Emperor new* of tho Queen's (loath, fcue Em. 
press wnt Count BrockdortF to the Brvush 
hhabjMj to convey to Sir Frank Laocolles* her 
Majesty's condoieuc*. Numerous hie*. State 
jww Court dignitaries, among them Count von 
Kulonburg, either called there or left cards. 

An evening party at the War Minister's was 
broken up when the and news became known 
1 hear that the Colonel of the Qu ecu's Dragoons, 
with a deputation of tho regiment, will attend 
the funeral, and *o will a deputation of officers 
of the German Navy. The official m«sugc« of 
condolence were, of course, ail addrwwd to 
,’Jke Kin,> of Unload. 

PARIS, Tuesday Niglit. 

Tbe President of the Kepublio yesterday in¬ 
structed M. Cambju, French Ambassador to 
{London, to forward the following telegram to 
(the Prince of Wales: 

" Deeply affected by the message* that are 
published on the health of the Queen, ycur 
august mother. I am very desirous to expreas 
to your Koval Highness the very sincere part 
l take in your anxieties.” 

Tho Prince of Woles has replied sls follows 
to M. Caiu bo a : 

“ I beg you to convey to the President of tin 
Republic my mest boartirt tlianks for his warm 
sympathy on the occasion of tho serious illnext 
of mv beloved mother.” 

‘ iFKOM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

QAIJU). Tuesday Night. 

, The death of the Queen is the absorbing topic 
cf conversation hare, Melancholy aud gloom pr< - 
Vail everywhere. 


iHE NEWS IN THE COUNTRY. 


A NATION’S SORROW. 


Tbe sad intelligence of the death of he* 
-Majeaty the Queen, who pareod away at half- 
(pwt six o’clock at Oaboraa, reached Windsor 
l 'axtl* shortly after seven o'clock. The mourn¬ 
ful announcement, although, of course, not un¬ 
expected, was received with the greatest sor¬ 
row by the inhabitants of.Windsor, Eton, and 
tho entire district. A passing knell was tolled 
jby tho curfew tower bell at Windsor Castle 
immediately after the reception of tho dia* 
ironing news. Another knell was also rung 
iit Windsor Parish Church. Crowds of resi- 
deat* hastened to Henry the Eighth’s Gate on 
tho Qutio Hill, at the entrance to tho lower 
-.-ard, whore the final bulletin announcing th- 
death of the aged Sovereign had boon posted, 
"be street* of the Royal town were GU a late 
hour thronged with people discussing the 
melancholy event. 

At lost night’s meeting of the East Cowes 
Council at tho Town Hall, within a stono's- 
throw of Osborn o> the Chairman said they 
roro met that night under the shadow of a 
t,TO*t national ajrrow, tho liko of which they 
had none of them experienced before. Under 
'■■ho circumstances, it was impossible to proceed 
with tho buxinot* of that Council, and be 
moved ita adjournment, which was unanimously 
pgreed to. 

Tlie now* on being received at Balmoral was 
communicated to the surrounding district* by 
p knell from the bell of Cruthie parish church, 
which was among the last public places in which 
her Majesty worshipped, en tho occasion of the 
memorial service to her grandson, tho late 
Prince Christian. The latest bulletins in a 
measure prepared her faithful servants, tenants, 
uni retainers for the worst. Many, however, 
were moved to tears when they teemed that 
Kho Queen had paxaod away. Almost all about 
Balmoral worn born in tho Queen’s itrriw, and 
to them her death is a personal affliction, ax 
they regarded her more in tho light of a mix- 
tress than a monarch. A* the new* was com¬ 
municated from village to village, along Dee- 
ride, the church bell* were tolled, and tho in¬ 
habitants assembled and sadly discussed the 
sad tidings. 

Too death of the Queen created a profound 
caution in l-ciccoter. On all hands and among 
*11 clnaaos there mut only a single feeling—that 
of deep and widespread grief at the loss th*i 
Empire hod sustained by tho demise of tbo Ideal 
Constitutional Sovereign who hud so long and 
•splendidly uphold the dignity of tho Throno and 
aignally promoted the beet internets of her 
people, and been at onoo model Queen, wife, 
mother, and national benefactor. Public func¬ 
tion* wore abandoned, and everywhere fitting 
homage was paid to tho rare virtues and magni¬ 
ficent service* of Victoria. 

Th* ” Beaux Weekly News ” in a special edi¬ 
tion says: “The reign of Queen Victoria will 
always stand out in tho history of the British 
irace os a goldan ago cf intellectual and indu.v 
;tnai activity and Imperial powor. Tho, deed 
Monarch lnia throughout hor long life foetorea 
the material well being of her peep!**, ruled condi- 
tutionally, and loved ponce. As a woman bos' 
jreody sympathy with her subjects early won tho 
'hearts of all, and a a the years wont by she ao- 
jcarely strengthened tho tics of affection exist¬ 
ing between herself and hor people. She wm| 
known to millions of dusky subject* as 1 The 
Greet Whit* Quoon,’ a name which stood for 
liberty and might again-t oppression, but to hex 
own race idio vm * Tho Mother.' ° 

New* of the Queen's death reached Blackpool 
toon after seven o'clock. Tho three theatres 
Were immediately closed, tho managers referring 
to tbo gredt loss the nation had suffered and 
returning tho admission money to tho audience. 
Tbe announcement was received with th* 
greatest reverence by the audionci-e. The 
(•/moral post-office had tho blinds pulled down, 
and all the dub* in tho town wore cloned, whilst 
on all hand* were manifestation* of the people's 
sorrow. Tho street* wens crowded with people 
i-'gsviy buying up paper* snd discussing the 
matter. Too bali* of tho jiamli church rang « 
muffled pool. Social function* wore pompon-* I 

Owing to the Queen's death, the annual 
banquet of the Nelson and District Cotton 
Manufacturer*' Association, fixed for lost night, 
was indcunitely postponed. So also vu the 
i.nnu.l Burns night of th* Nelson Scotch 
Society. 

Glasgow Inara.d tho news soon after norm, 
the first signal being the lowering of window 
blind* in th* nowspsper offices. In anticipa¬ 
tion of the sad nows, tho street* were un¬ 
usually crowded, and when special edition* oi 
newspaper* confirmed tin- early four* they were 
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[bought at a premium without demur. The 
hews cast gloom over tho whole city, and busi¬ 
ness men hurriedly loft for home to convey 
,tho mournful tidings to ftboir families, while 
residents in the suburbs hastened to tho city 
lo get confirmation of tho nows. Glasgow's 
Lord Provost sent messages of sympathy on 
behalf of tho Municipality. Tho new* reached 
i ho various theatre* and places of entertain, 
meat just aa the performance* had commenced. 
Some nt once closed, and those which remained 
open will dose this evening. The Rov e 
Northern Yacht Club ball, which is th* fashion 
able event of Glasgow, has been put off ; in 
dol’d, nil festivities will be postponed. Man* 
Shopkeepers closed at once. 

From Wolverhampton our Correspondent bqlc. 
pTaphs: “No one 1 who saw*it will ever forgetj 
the interested and gracious nmilo which Ulu-j 
ruinated licr Majesty's face so recently as lasti 
year on April 27. at tbo Great Western Rail 
way Station, Wolverhampton, when a little 
- r :irl named Miss Noreh Lilian Green was allow-* ■ 

Xo personally present to hor Majesty a medal¬ 
lion portrait of the Queen carved in Staff oi ' 
shire coal. Tho Quoon afterward* kindly sen- 
!a sum of money to the late Mayor, with which 
•to buy a present for Use child, end he pur- 
ichased a watch with a commemorative ittsorip' 
tion. Tho reception of the new# in Wolver¬ 
hampton has been received with moat profound 
isorrew.” 

1 Tbe first intimation at Spalding was nr. 
official telegram posted at the Poet Office. Thr 
intelligence was received with many manifest;! 
tions of sorrow, though tba afternoon bulletin 
.hat tbe Queen was*lowly sinking bad prepa/eu 
'tho publie for the sad nows, upon the receipt 
of which the churoli bells were tolled. 

Tbo telegram announcing the sad intelligent, 
reached the Free Library at Chester short!' 
after half-past seven, and was posted in thq 
Vestibule. Tho building was soon besieged 
with people eager to ascertain if tbo report wa* i 
true, and tho confirmation of tbo tidings pro¬ 
duced a painful sensation, notwithstanding the 
foot that tlie end was expected. The Catbednu 
bell tolled out the sod nows to tlie city. AI 
large public dinners and other functions in th- 
oily and district ore expected to bo cancelled. 

“The Queen is Dead, Long Live the King!'' 
News of the beloved Sovereign’s death reached 
'Newport juat before seven. The Hag at tho Ton ti 
Hall is nt half-mast, nnd also at Carisbrook.: 
Castle. Muffled bells are being sounded.. The towu 
is in mourning. Tho Mayor lias wired tho town'! 
condolence, and ha* oxprewed heartfelt one. 
respectful sympathy with tbe Roys] Family. 
Tho town’* message was conveyed both to thd 
King and also to Princess Henry of Batten berg. 

. s Governor of tho Isle of Wight. Tho Deputy 
Governor lias arranged for a dills# mooting of 
the inhabitant.* here for Saturday, to expret. 
condolence with the -Royal Family. 

In tho Royal Borough of Kingwton-on-Thame-* 
ovary manifestation of tho deepest sorrow win 
shown. Tho bell of tho pariah church \n.i 
tolled, and the ling hoisted at half-mast. Tit- 
Royal Conntj Theatre, where ilr. Arthu. 
fteLorta and Company were to perform, wns 
rioeed. All loeri funcLian* w«n» abandoned, 
fi -icdmg a !actnre before tho Kingston Literary 
i ucic-.y by Sir Wyke Ba^isr.. 

At Wrexham a mooting had been arranged 
i.o teko place »t tho Public Hull to hoar an 
dilrua* by Mr. Clem Bdwnrda, the Liberal can¬ 
didate for the Denbigh Boroughs, but sifter a rc- 
-olation regretting the great loss the nation had 
untamed had been proposed by the Mayor (Mr. 
Thoms* Jon>vi) and carried, tho andiouoe die- 

mmmL 

Tho sad nowa reached Norwich between six 
nd seven, and wo* received not only with tho 
deepcet regret, but. with i* fooling akin to stape- 
iaction, a* tho local pubtio found it difficult to 
realise tho fact that a reign of such long dura- 
ion lutd ended wftk such skirti ng smldnnuns. 
ih* sad event will affect Norfolk nomowbat, in. 
it will nore«8ariiy involve many changes in the 
stablishmoat at Saudriaghain. 

Coventry rotsured the sad intelligence with 
univenud sorrow. It was signalised by the 
ii!-*mn tolling of church bulls. Tho Princo of 
'.Volos, to whom a rnauago of sympathy lwd 
noon sent, rote mod thanks. A dinner which 
be Earl of Warwick, Lord Norbury, Colonel 
I’agot Mo&lcy, and other gcnUomun wore to 
!invo attended, has been poatponod indefinitely. 

In tho capital of tbo Royal oounty tlio now 
..routed a profound sensation. Tbo bulla at the 
- hurches were toiled, and there wore many ont- 
.rard manifoetotions of grief. The Mayor and 
'riayaroas hail issued invitation# far a Children’ii 
r'ancy Droa* Chmival far Thursday, but it luw 
oca postponed until Faster. At various xneet- 
agi in the town resolutions of condolcnco vitli 
tho Royal Family were passed, and a special 
meeting of tho Town Council is being con¬ 
vened. _ 


The Queen is dead. That is tbe 
T ^TW4t* n * ono fact which will be felt by 
every ouo throughout the 
British Empire* to-flay. At half-past rix 
.o’clock ye.itorday evening it pleased God tc 
remove hor Majosty from this troublesome 
world, and tlie longest reign in English history 
,cnmo to an end. It wns not only the longest 
lit *u one of the most glorious, and quite tin 
-most prosperous, from the days of King Alfred 
to our own. It seems liko conventional euiogj 
'to say that of all British Sovereigns the Queen 
was most beloved. But it is indeed the simple 
and literal truth. Her Majesty had tho gift 
of attracting aud ^staining yi<* most ardent and 
enthusiastic loyalty of men and women who had 
never seen her face. She held by common con¬ 
sent. the highest posit.iou among sovereigns. She 
had seen all the rulers of the earth who were 
hlivo ut her accession pass away and their place* 
filled by others. From eighteen to eighty-one 
The presided over on Empire which wo# con¬ 
stantly increasing in wealth, dignity, and ex¬ 
tent. She saw, liko Nestor, many generation* 
of men. She associated and rorre«ponded wilM 
n wholo succession of Potentates, herself not 
lesst, but honoured of them ail. She came in her 
old ago to bo the arbiter of European Royalty, 
tin*illiistrioui personage upon whom other Mon- 
brolis relics) for wise counsel ,tho ripe frnit of long 
and varied experience. No such place has been 
iw-ld by an hereditary Sovereign since heredi¬ 


tary sovereignty begun. For it depended ot« 
no formal hegemony, but from strength of* 
(character, and length of days. Until she was 
Suddenly struck down hy the illness which has 
Baddened tlnf heart* ouu perplexed the minds 
of all her subjects, Time had dealt 
very lightly with tho Queen. It had 
somewhat bowed her form, and hot 
jhoir had passed from silvery grey tc. 
Bnowy white. She lost tho power of active 
movement and her eyesight was impaired. But 
her mind was ns vigorous and her courage 
ns indomitable us they had been in tho pride o| 
jher youth and the prime of her womanhood. 
In the dark duy# of Deoember, 1899, when 
three successive disasters befell the British 
luruiy in a single week, the spirit of tho country 
was stirred, aud the courage of those who had 
{relatives at the front was maintained, by what 
(thoy heard of the Queen's undaunted reso¬ 
lution. They knew well that no callous 
indifference had any part in the calmness of the 
Queen. She had always shown tho profoundcst 
'sympathy with the joys and sorrows of her 
(people. But she hud faith in the skill of u 
brilliant commander, in tho discipline of alt 
her troops, in the destinies of the Taee, and in 
Ithe protection of God. There came, however, 
a time when Nature asserted itself, when the 
accumulation of sorrows weighed down 
what was after all only human resist¬ 
ance, and the most venerable figure in 
Europe sank under a load too heavy to 
bo borne. Even in this honr of grief and 
gloom we may bo thankful that her Majestv was 
spared the infliction of senile decay, and that 
her subjects will always bo able to think of her 
as of one summoned from incessant labour to 
teternal peace. 

No reign ever began under more romantic 
auspices than the Queen's. She was only just 
eighteen, and but for a special Act of Parlia- 
iment, she would not have been of age. She had 
ilived with her mother in almost complete seclu- 
laion, and scarcely one of the statesmen who be- 
leame her servants knew anything ubout her. 
(At her first Council she displayed n dignity, a 
(modesty, and a self-command which profoundly 
impressed the men of the world and of affaire 
gathi>ri*d round her Council table. Most of them 
must then have heard for the first timo tho 
(rich, clear, melodious voice which mnde every, 
■syllable that fell from her Majesty on public 
.occasions distinctly audible in the largest room. 
Under tho guidance of Lord Melbourne, whose 
knowledge of men was only equalled by his 
knowledge of books, and whose lack of strong 
convictions did not disqualify him for an im¬ 
partial adviser, the Queen became thoroughly 
imbued with the essence of a limited Monarchy. 
Once, and once only, in 1839, she made a stand 
for her own personal rights. She would not 
(change her Ladies of tho Bedchamber in defe¬ 
rence to Sir Robert Peel. The immediate re¬ 
sult was two years more of office for the Whigs. 
But the Queen had her way, the question was 
never raised again, and it cannot bo said that the 
Constitution has suffered, because the Mistress 
of the Robes is the only woman who goes out, 
with tho Government. A year afterwards tho 
Queen married, and the peculiar influence of 
kiord Melbourne, used by that true English 
gentleman with a sole regard for the public in¬ 
terest, came to an end. For twenty-one years i 
from 1840 to 1861, Prince Albert, afterwards 
|he Prince Consort, wns the dominating factor 
jin the Queen’s life. They wore bith attached 
to tho Whigs, and when Sir Robert Peel suc¬ 
re eded Lord Melbourne in 1841, the Queen was 
inueh distressed. Peel .was not a man to in¬ 
gratiate himself with n young woman, and a 
proud woman, by his personal manners. He 
pros the exact antipodes of Lord Melbourne— 
dry, haughty, awkward, and stiff. But the 
Queen nud tho Prince soon found and recognised 
Jhnt they had to deal with a great 
Statesman and a singlo-minded patriot. 
When Peel broke up his party, and sentenced 
ffilmself to perpetual exclusion from office, in 
.•order that, us Mr. Bright said, there should be 
;to more famines made by law, he received the 
hearty support and constant encouragement of 
fcis Sovereign and her husband. It was the 
some with Lord Palmerston. From 1846 to 1831 
BPalmeraton gave continual offence to the Queen, 
(and to the Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, 
,by actin'*, as ho put it, “off his own bat” in 
{foreign affairs. At last ho was ditto Used from 
khe Foreign Office for expressing approval of 
(the groat crime committed by Louis Nnpoleon 
5n December, 1831, and ho never became Foreign 
Secretary again. But ns Prime Minister he en¬ 
joyed the full and unreserved confidence of the 
Crown. Tho Queen could forgive and forget, 
i After the death of tho Priuce Consort iu 1801 
the Quoon lived for duty, and seemed to care 
(littlo for whul are ordinarily accounted plea¬ 
sures. Her devotion to his memory was, por- 
jhaps, tho first thing which changed or raised 
»tlie loyalty of her subjects into personal affec¬ 
tion and regard. Although many grumbled, in 
■no unflattering or disrespectful manner, but 
from genuine disappointment, at the few op¬ 
portunities thoy had of seeing her, the sober 
nnd serious mass of tho nation honoured a widow 
who, iu tho language of St. Paul, was a widow 
indeed. Tho Prince- nnd Priucess of Wales, now 
King nnd Queen of England, wore able and will¬ 
ing tx> perform the graceful functions of social 
intercourse. The Queen lived for her people, and 
for the increasing calls of her expanding 
Xho.inl|u^nce Cpn^Litntinnal 

and only ut rare intervals becomes known to 
(the public. In his three essays on 
,Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the 
Prince Consort^ Mb. Gladstone has give;. 

;t he clearest nml most authoritative account of 
what an English Sovereign can lawfully do 
which exists iu literature. Tlie Queen wns 
alwnys a peacemaker. It is known that she 
materially modified in a pacific sense the 
dispatch of Lord Russell to the American Secre¬ 
tary of State, when the Southern Eu- 
voyx, Mr. Mason nnd Mr. Slidoll, were taken 
jby «n American man-of-war from tho British 
steamship Treat. In 18W>, with the help o| 
that true statesman Archbishop Tnit, she sue 
Ice*.lively mediated between tho Lords and Un- 
Commons in the c*Aitrovers/ of tho two Houses 
over the I)i*e*tuli|.,hini'ut of the Irish ("hurrh. 


Fifteen years Hater a siiuiliir coiiffici 
[arose of a still, moro serious an<! 
menacing kind. When the Lords refusec. 
•to pass the County Franchise Bill in 1884 the 
country was within mensurable distance of re¬ 
volution. Again tho Queen interposed, this 
timo through the Duke of Richmond. The 
Lords were Baved from tho consequents 
their own folly, mid the Franchise Bill, with n 
Redistribution Bill, was passed. Between those 
two dates the Queen came under the spell of 
Lord Boaoousfield. In hi* case, ad in 
Peel’s and Palmerston’s, her Majesty had to 
overcome a natural, or at leust an existing, pre¬ 
judice. Mr. Disraeli hud been Prime Minister: 
without n majority for'a few mouths in 180#- 
But his real career us Premier began in 1374.1 
The Queen acquired the highest admiration for 
him, and to none of hor,confidential servant^ 
(did she pay moro honour. With Mr. 
Gladstone her Majesty was not on such cordial 
terms. But. she did not olluw her personal 
feelings to interfere with her public duty. A 
more rigid aud unswerving -Constitutionalist 
never lived. Her judgment, strengthened by 
unparalleled experience, was regarded as 
invaluable by all her Ministers. Lord 
^Salisbury, who is no courtier and 
U<i flatterer, lias been heard to say that 
lie never found anjr opinion so helpful to him 
us tho Qucou’s. The passing of her Majesty 
from this life is'an event of transcendent and 
limmeosuiublo importance. It is too soon to 
attempt even a summary estimate of the 
Consequenoes, at home ynd abroad. The spec¬ 
tacle of a nation in mourning is all that wo can 
for tho moment see. 


Tho Queen Xt vil1 bo “ id that a l1c " eni 
und the in the history of the British be- 
Empire. g| ns with the death of our be- 
loved Queerer In e sense, this is the truth! 
But iu « still more important ono it will be 
said that the coming age will—as we hope and 
ocliovo it may—prove to be but tho continua¬ 
tion and the fruition of the marvellous era im- 
jperishably associated with the Queen’s mime. 
At. this season of sorrow and affectionate regret 
the English people will naturally be pro-occu¬ 
pied with thoughts of all that she has boon, and 
nil that sho has symbolised for themselves in 
particular. The Press of England has, ever 
since tho first, startling news of the Queen's 
illness, teemed with manifestations of this per¬ 
sonal regard. Au$l here it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to say that we draw no distinction between 
did England nud the new England* that are her 
loyal offspring. This being so, wo may reflect 
jfor n moment, upon all that the Queen ha* 
been, and all that she lias symbolised 
to the people of the non-English regions of the 
British realm—fo the people of India, and of 
Bigypt, and of the Africas, Weit, East, and 
South. Obvious as it is, the fact that 
(the Queen is the only Monarch whose 
name has been known to tho hundred^ 
of India’s millions has very probably been 
unrealised by the population of tlie ml* 
lug country. The fact is no less interest- 
ing and important than it is obvious. The 
people of India knew the great Company, numei 
and thing, but nothing of the Georges, nor of 
William the Fourth. It is not too much to sa_V 
that Die name of tho Queen is familiarly known 
in every Indian village. All that we under* 
stand by- modern India is the creation of the 
Qnoon’s reign. So that when the Imperial title 
waa proclaimed u quarter of a century ago 
Jit Delhi, the old Imperial capital 
of tho Moguls, it conveyed to India, to Eng¬ 
land, and tho world something infinitely morn 
significant than an Oriental ceremonial. Not' 
•that tho title bestowed any essentially new 
(honour or dignity upon its illustrious recipient 
•’ Queen of England ’’—there can be no prouder 
title. And tho people of England instinctively 
felt this during the Parliamentary discussion 
on the new name, and when the tidings of the 
Delhi celebration reached this country. Still: 
tho title Empress of India symbolized the most 
splendidly beneficent achievement, which his¬ 
tory records, in the art of governing and re* 
claiming subject races. Tho people o( 
(India know, ns wo at homo know, that 
rtlio welfare of her Eastern Empire was ever 
tho subject of the Queen-Empress’s heartfelt 
solicitude. Her Majesty guvo proof of it in 
many ways. Sho liked to have native Indian 
'servants ubout her. She learnt Hindustani 
■with a native Munshi, who found her an apt 
learner. She studied Indian history, literature, 
uud politics, as closely and as intelligently 
ns she did thoso of her native land. 

The countries we have named are those tha( 
constitute the British " Empire,” in the exact 
nonso of the word. And in all those countries 
the name of tho Queen has stood for peace, fo* 
justice, for progress, for the infusion of lvgisln- 
fiou with the spirit of humanity—the spirit of 
M»o democratic age. Among all the monarch* 
M England, Queen Victoria stands, majestically 
Mono, »s the representative of tlie huuuno im* 
(pulse in politics und society. This character* 
istio of England’s most typical Queen is not 
more apparent iu pence than in the wars over 
(which sho has grieved. Neither the English 
ht home, nor the English in the British States, 
need be reminded of tho Queen’s motherly con. 
vc-m for her soldiers in South Africa, and the 
poignant sorrow which the outbreak of tins 
Lamentable war had caused her. In the at¬ 
tempts to alleviate Hie great disasters which: 
in tho form of famine, have of Into years over¬ 
taken tho Indian Empire, tho sympathy of th<* 
Queen with her distent subjects lias nlwav* 
been of potent effect. The messages from th# 
good “ Mnharani ” lmvo touched tho heart* ol 
millions of the Indian people iu a manner ami 
to a degree which people at homo cannot realise. 
The very name of the groat Queeu-Rmpress ha? 
been a power for loyalty in the Eastern Do, 
minion. The education systems of Indio, tin) 
reformation of methods of htw and justice, the 
rast public works which, even in the moral a- 
well ns material sense, are revoliitioinsinrj 
Indio, are associated in the minds of all edm 
catod natives with the name of tho Queen. 
Empress. “ Under tho Queen’s reign,” do. 
dared tho Mohammedan Doctor# of the LnW 
many years ago, " British India is a# religious!v 
free for th* Moslem a# any country unde; 
.Mohammedan Vulo.” There could bo no fincx 
compliment to tho Qneen-Kinpms, the Hoad oj 


















■ British Dominion Two'sp^mW^^jq 
proofs of her wurm interest in India did th* 
Queen giva her Rastern subject*. W 0 might 
indeed, say three, if we counted among these 
proof* the Duke of Conimneht's official tterriev' 
~ mi residence in India. Buffer the present pur- 
pose wo shall refer only to the Doko of EdinJ 
burgh’s visit to India, and i ~xt to the Princr 
of Wales's prolonged tour through the country 

twenty-11 to year* ago. No legary more splendid 
has ever boon bequeathed bv an Emperor ol 
lmba than that which the Queen has left to hei 
successor. In saying this wo do not allude 

■ 

source* cf the Eastern Empire, but to the un¬ 
paralleled obligat ion incumbent upon tho coming 
Sovereign to promote the intellectual and moral 
improvement of the I ml inn race*, and t <► mite 
them in the senlo of nations. Thi9 was one of 
tho dearest and noblest ambition* of our dead 
Queen. 

"The Great White Queen.” ns she was d<v 
R-gnatcd, was, and Is, venerated by the native* 
of another Continent os the symbol of release 
from immemorial turmoil and oppression. To 
the native* of South Africa " The Great White 
Quven * has meant freedom from slavery, and 
opportunity of equality, before the law, with 
tiio white race. It is literally true to say that! 
with the Zulus, the Basutos, the Kaffirs, loyulty 
to tho Umpire signified loyal attachment to their' 
good white mother." The West African sen¬ 
timent for the Queen came later. It was quick-; 
mod by the Diamond Jubilee, when representa¬ 
tive* of tho West African tribes marched in tho 
procession- from which doubtless, as many 
Hindus and Mohammedans have done before 
them, they took away with thorn to their 
homes many a remiuiscenca of the 
|wi*e nnd good Queen, and of tho 
relations between her and her people. 
It is a striking fact that at this moment tho 
Queen’s name, a* a symbol for liumauo and; 
‘ivmpathetio government, is ns potent in tho! 
Soudan a* in any land annexed or protected tv 
England. It is even more so than in Egypt, 
for tho reason that English influence in the 
pormer is direct, while in the latter it is veiled; 
under native dynastic forms. Under the 
Queen's authority, recently established in tho 
land of Mnhdism, the reign of blood, the rule 
of the slave raiders, ceased. There is not a tribal 
chief between Nubia and the Equatorial Pro¬ 
vince but will lament the news of the Queen's 
death. As wo have already s&id, the new roigu 
will find its inspiration in the past one. It 
will be tho more glorious and beneficent the 
more closely it follows the lines laid down' 
during tho Victorian age. During the reign' 
of Victoria the ideals have been enunciated 
upon which the English people, and the subject 
nations associated with them, may develop for 
generations to come. f 


GOT) SAVE THE KTSO! A 

jtfiguT vow rei 6 n bns begun, and to- 

. day his Majesty will be pro¬ 

claimed with the ancient formalities in every 
■part of the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire. Both Houses ‘of Parliament will 
meet, and the members will take the oath of 
allegiance to the King, just ns though they 
had been newly elected for the occasion. The 
Privy Council will be summoned to meet at 
St. James's Palnce without delay, and 
the Lord Chancellor will administer to the 
King the usual oaths, pledging him to govern 
the kingdom according to its laws and customs. 
The Cabinet Ministers and other Privy Coun¬ 
cillors who may be present will take the oath 
bf allegiance and supremacy, tho Ministers wilL 
(give up their seals of officer which his Majesty 
will return, and they will kiss hands on tbeir 
We-appointmonts. At the accession of her late 
.Majesty the House of Commons assembled on 
jthe day after she came to the Throne, and 
[proceeded with its usual business as soon as 
{the oaths had been taken and votes of con¬ 
dolence had been passed. As the law then 
{stood, Parliament had to be dissolved within 
hix mouths of the demise of the Sovereign, but 
[Lord Melbourne thought it would be better; 
to take the dissolution at an earlier period. 
iLord Lyndhurst complained that in a session) 
of five months only two considerable Acts had 
been passed, and that seventy-five public Bills 
torero hanging fire in the House of Commons. 
The House, however, expedited business in 
order to wind up the session with promptitude, 
nnd ten days nfter the young Queen's 
accession forty Bills, public aud private, re¬ 
ceived the Royal assent, but tho Royal Com¬ 
missioners whoso duty it was to say in the old 
Norman French, “ la* Reyne le veUlt," stumbled 
into the words “ Le Roy,” to which they and 
their predecessors had been accustomed fot 
several generations. On the same day, the 
Budget was introduced, and it marks with some 
significance the expansion wliich the United 
‘Kingdom and the British Empire have under¬ 
gone in the great Victorian Era now passed 
into history that the gross income of the year 
■was estimated at £47,240,000, aud the expen¬ 
diture nt £46,031,415. The Customs were esti¬ 
mated to produce in tho coming financial year 
£21,100,000, and tho Excise about £13,800,000. 
Parliament was dissolved by tho Queen herself 
in a Speech which was delivered in tho sweetest 
{of voices, nnd was clearly heard in every part of 
the House. 

There will bo no dissolution on tho present 
occasion. An Act pu-ssed during the late reign 
provides that a Parliament elected )n one reign 
shall continue in authority in -the now reign: 
a* though no demise of the Crown hnd taken 
place. The same Ministers will occupy the Go¬ 
vernment offices, the legislation of Parliament, 
or such legislation as may already have been 
resolved on will go on without a break. The 
difficulty which tho Royal Commissioners found 
in 1837 in giving the’ Queen's assent to the 
Bills passed will in reversed order meet every 
ipuhlio official. Tho Queen's Counsel become 
King's Counsel, the Queen’s head on tho stamps! 
—themsclve9 a happy invention and innova- , 
tion of the greatest reign in English history— 
will gradually give place to the effigy of the 
King. The National Anthem will be changed, 
and in all tho churches of tho Establishment,: 
and in nn almost equal degree in every one of 
• he Free Churches, there will be changes in 
phraseology which will impress even children 
with the change which came over tho kingdom 
Yesterday. One of tho duties of the present 
Parliament will be to settle the new Civil List. 


This was done in'1837 a few days after tho 
Queen hnd herself opened the now Parlia¬ 
ment on-tho twentieth of November. Iu that 
speech her gracious Majesty had said in the 
winning ucoents which distinguished her, “I 
feel confident yon will gladly make adequate 
provision for tho support of the honour and 
dignity of tho Crown. ’ There was a good deal 
of discussion, and the Queen’s Civil List was 
fixed in Committee of the whole Houso at 
£385,000 a year. Tho House had previously 
woted tho Duchess of Kcut a grant of £30,000 
a year. Finnncial arrangements of this kind 
are, of course, among tho earliest business on 
[which Parliament must enter in the new reign. 
They will bo made in tho most liberal spirit. 
Our new King has como late into his great 
inheritance, and every one* of his subjects all 
round the world will pray to-day that ho may 
enjoy it long. 


THE QUEEN AND DRAMA. 


BEE STATE AND O^HKR VISITS TO 
TBK THEATER 

PERFORMANCES BY COMMAND AT 
WINDSOR AND ELSEWHERE, f 


MACREADY’S GREAT TRLAI. 

IIIE QUEEN’S KINDNESS TO MRS- 
WARNER. 


REVIVAL 0E BEE INTEREST IN 
THE STAGE 

Tho good Queen for whose loss all classes 
of English society mourn to-day bad, as ail 
know, long oe&scd to find pleasure and 
recreation at the theatre. It was far other¬ 
wise in those curlier and happier days before 
aim waa so suddenly and so cruelly stricken down 
by the great sorrow which condemned her more 
or less to a life of seoloaion; bat there is abun¬ 
dant emdenoe that she never wholly lost that 
worm interest in tho stago which oho had eo 
often evinced in happier times from girlhood 
upwards. Hot first public appearance after hot 
marriage was on the occasion of the State visit} 
*f the Koval ooupio to Drury I-one, where they 
were received with bouadlces enthusiasm. Thai) 
was on the 2Cth of February, 1S40; two day:} 
later they made an equally ceremonious visit) 
to tho other great “patent house," Covcnt 
Garden, then under the brilliant management 
of the famous Madame Vcstris. From that tiu.it 
until the death of the Prince Consort State ap¬ 
pearances at the theatre were rare; bat private 
visit* were sufficiently frequent to give proof 
of the genuine pleasure felt by thorn in thea¬ 
trical performances. The numerous perform 
an (ms given by Maeready and Cbarl-'d 
Keen, with Mrs. Kean and their com 
panics, at Windsor belong to the history of those 
joyous times. There was but little joy, how¬ 
ever, for poor Mocready in the honour thus con¬ 
ferred upon him in 1850. Tho pathetic story 
of this performance is related by tho great actor 
iu his diary under da.to of that your, February 
1. His daughter and eldest child—his ” beloved 
Nina”—was slowly dying at borne, nnd 
Mneready seems to have carefully withheld th<( 
fact from tho knowledge of hia Royal hosts, and 
dutifully obeyed the command—at. what cost, to 
his feelings tho following touching passage 
shows: 

Omrcd; went to Wind tor by railway, tilde j at 
fl.s Padding ton Suiion a octal ergots to roMrrt 
a'. O’.irht. (or which I paid kvm guinea*. Dii.c! 
a; Oai»tlo Inn. Wont in-c.ib to the Cnsile; J>a-»ej 
with my ticket imo my rocm, x very hanuromo one; 
psHilioned off from a puaaga; picture* of Moretlu, 
hiitnrettaa ParnjcgiaBo. etc,. exquisite. Drva-.l ; 
v*. kept in a «t«t<- of irritable expectation. Mr 
Vr'allnok came to »oonk to me. Acted Brutus in a 
*SyL> »f reality and . nr.rwi uaturakjoei that I think 
di l. * ;d 1 felt oneht to. produce an effect oo nij 
auditor*. I cante: dc»<-ribe the *o<-ue: my Nip* 
Agitates my heart and rhakos my nerves: I cannot 
■write. Color.el Phipps cant* to me from tho 
<Juo'-n and Prince AN* it to exj r*>» how much thejf 
hud been pleased. I requotted him to offer m3; 
duty, and that I was most nappy in tho opportunity 
of offering any test-inony ol my respectful homage. 
C*ni-i away by tpecial train. Carri&tfO «si waiting 
lor me. 

** Reached home,” ho adds, “ about half-past 12 
o’clock,” but it was only to learn from Doctor* 
Bright and F.lliotaon that “hops was gone." Poor 
*■ Nina ” lingered sriil; but her malady 
known to bo incurable, nnd on tlio 24th of the 
month wo como upon tho mournful entry “ My 
beloved Christina, my first born died." 1: 
may bo remembered that when Mrs. Warner, 
tho celebrated tragic actress and colleague! ol 
■Phelps in bis memorable enterprise at Sadler'; 
Wells, was suffering from a hopeless disease 
tlio Queen, who greatly admired her talents, 
drov© again nnd sgam to her residence to inquire 
If ‘ better news' could be given of her slate- - . 
It is eminently characteristic of tho Qu > -1' ‘ 
goodness cf heart that she placed at the «ii*l 
pos.il of tiio tutfering actress ono of tho U*Ja] 
oarriag **. in which in the earlier stages of he. 
malady Mm. Warner was nblo occasionally to 
take ’ au airing. Helen Faueit ’vii. 
a still greater favourite, and with 
her husband. Sir Theodore Martin, authoi 
-of the " Life of the P.-inoo Consort.,’’ was n 
frequent guest of the Queen at Osborne, Windj 
tor, nnd elsewhere. In his recently-published 
biographv of hi* distinguished wife, sir Theo-j 
dare Martin kw gratefully recorded numerou. 
instances of tho Queen's kindness and consi 
deration. Referring to her first visit to thy 
Queen, then at Osborne, bo writes: 


the first shock. I must not he ill. Two D'xclic* 
of Roxburgh ourn first 10 mo. and later in th« 
■afternoon tho Queen. H.M. gave me h«^ 
hand, and Welcomed mo mo»t landiv. I am 
desired to *>k for everything a* if I wire 
a*, houie." The d*ilv Diary, until I waa able 
\o return to London early in February, show^ 
how ovcrUSing w*» ck iti* to make her fool at home 
by her Majesty, the Royal children, and all thq 
ladies and g-nriemen of liio Household. *' Whsf 
outi* and though* and Roodnoes jro surroundin'.; 
in!" she writes. after tho fir-t few day*. .Aksin] 
.later on : '• It i* not possible that greater kindne/i 
and consideration could have been shown to u: 
had our station been the Very highest. Tfie Royal 
Mi.trrai ha- a Roys! heart indeed!” She rc-d 
to th# Qown on revcral eri nirgs, and had thd 
honour of being twie* invited to dine with he* 
Majesty. By all ahe «** treated ai a friend] 
SI*; »** made happy bv bring able to bn helpful 
jin tin* arrange men t of avittle drama, and » sericj 
of fableaux vivin!' that were given in, honour of 
1‘rinco CSiri>(ian'« birthday. “They all wish ma.'i 
■fj- writes (Jan. 16'. "r>ry much to help them. 1 
■tl-nded their rvhearasl to-day. Prino* Lxoyo’.q 
•wan to have • very good idea of anting, and tlvoy) 
all enjoy it very much. Jsn. £0.—A rehearsal agaiu 
to dev--* drear one. _ I «si in 'great..request [q 


{Tljr Qffiln ilrtos. 


January 23rd, 1901 


Irraiigo rob-s. Jrspe'nos v'r . for the tshTsaiix - " 
ff|l* per* irmaiev cniri- off niih great affect in i re 
*ri .» of fit Queen two day* after*aids, and th« 
entertainment e sed with the spnkinv by tny sila 
ol a geao-ful addreu lo Peim-e Cbristiao, writUH 
by Mr., now Canon. Duckworth. 

" During her last illnoa*,'! add.* fiir Theodore 
"tl.c Queen was constant in her tnquirie* botV. 
br telegram and by letter. The very but word 
read by Lady Martin were in a tgram Iron 
her Maje-ty lata in the avening of tha 30ti 
October T1808}-— a few hours before 
post'd away. Mr. nnd Mrs. Kendal, Sir Honr- 
Irring, with Miss Ellen Terry, and Mr. Hare, 
with their rwtMc'.irn companiM, bars, it will 
ba rcms-rr.borea, all been honoured in recer-. 
yean with command* to play before the Quo- . 
and tea Court. Of Mr. Uare's enrltnat perforti 
once* “by ©oramund," n very interesting «ci 
count 1* given in Mr. Ivdgar'Pcmkrrlon's bio 
graphy of that admirable comedian, a* follow* 

Tha oommandi that Mr. Hire ha* had tho hoaoi 
to reoeivo to appear beforo the Queen were bo: 
axwt intarastiDg upwi.acM although straoc . 
contrasted. 

The fire* was at Windsor Cast]*, whore “ A Ps.< 
of Rpes-taolo* •• was visTn. This misfit almost ' J 
dosenbed a* a “ Parsurrnaiic* of State," as all li-G 
Court i-eroiooniaU wore »tr- br at fonvoL The r. • 
.prsuoutsuon took plaos in the Waterloo Chaaih : ! 
and did not oooun.-nea until etna o’efodk. TlJ 
room w»« beautifully dncoraUd, and prior (o the 
pariormaxioe Mr Hare was oonsnltad f»v the Pripl 
oe-e I-ouise with regard 10 many details l.krly i.J 
Uad to iu auereas. and *«pecislly with refrretu * 
to such arrangenxir.ts a* would -nabIn tiia Qncct] 
to ore and hear properly. To this «tx! a short trial 
was given 00 th<- m cr. and tit— auuilic ptoitertie* 
of tua room tho..Highly tested. In fiout of the 
■Ugo, aod serramng tha oicheitix was a rupcrl] 
tm-A of ferns, palm*, end flowers, and as hcJ 
.M»:—-y niffrvs gniatlv from llie effect! of oreri 
hraied rooms large Mocks of irw were deftly u*e.J 
' 1 equaiisa the Iwygi 


C-- irt P-oh th-ir pkrv 'Phc I-”,f Oh»mhcri*.t! 
and tha other mernbej- cf tho household wore then 
offic e! dre«*e*--officer* in fnl! uniform, and 

wVen to Ihe-o wtre sdd-d the handsome dre*sn( 
and the sparkling diaxnondr of the ladies, the sw.« 
wos as imp'-ruirc a* it was beautiful Short's 
after nine ibo i.n-hi-lra p!**vd the Naletn.-J 
Anthem, and. preceded bv lh» l-vd Chamts-lai-i 
ansi followad Ft the Lords and Ladies ir. W»itirg, 
the Q.1C11 entered. lmnvdi*l- » tha Court rois 
and remair.stl standing until har Ma.ie*iy was wit-ij 
and the peHonuanc* began As Cottr* CtMtuctlv 
at Windsor forhada ary exnereir* d-mo-istration ed 
the part of the aodtenco. l'i- reception of thj 
ooniidy was neciHturilr quiet, and nt not rath* r 
Uyir.g to actors who had bevn acoustCo.ixf to th-S 

a ihoronghly “ gi-oJ aijdi-ncn." b-iop ho-.h apprrl 
and critical Rh- ha* always taken the href 
llr,t interest in tb* theatre, and n.-rer fails tq 
Vometnber the uam« • of tb» (as-onrile artcr* of h-» 
youth—a fact amply demonstrated whi-n, ’ 
re-cri vrar*. th-fr dcrerJar.ts hate mmetit 
pe-Tf I fvfor* her. On the nw-ns of Mr. 

It, stage uiaratfctj arj Mjii Liaji^ 




Then, after tha fall of the curtain. B<! 
-r by her Majesty, she asked bun If it 
was the same Mr. Qtlharl whom she had seed 
m.-og with Charles Kean, and if Misa WcJnto* 
■>* the granddaughter of Hoojaann . Wohetei. 
in Iceraing tha* in each cane her surmise was 
street, she expressed much interest. Mr. Hard 
nd his company were received at Windsor wiuf 
.jioro tlian kmdno*8, and were treated with com 
atoretioa never to be forgotten. 

In the autumn of 1893 Mr. Hare received tho 
uem'i command to apnea* at Balmoral in “Dip. 
■mecy," at that time being played by him wiuf 
Mr. and Mrs Bancroft and live (Jarric- oompany 
i Scotland. Here was a vtriking ocintreah A< 
Windsor a Suto norfnruiaaoo Wore the Itinpro-* 

‘ netu with *11 the pomp and ceremony of '.h* 
Cowt. A* Balmoral a!l homely and in form si. Nd 
ceremony; no state; Court etiquette on the pari 
■ -f the audience entirely act on one side; no restrain! 

Aocd upon aptilaure; and the reception of the 
- lay as cnthnnoitie and exhilarating ai if it baa 
1 i-ea acted before an appreciative hrlday aodi-ncel 
'.t Wicdser Mr. Hare ws« reociwvl l»r the Qucerf 
as tfco Queen; at Balmoral by the Queen as a U-ly 
•« her own priretc house, lo tho sciorv the evwrT 
’;ig waa made doubly memorable by the prawned 
n tho audience of tho Empress Eugenio. Since 
10 death of the Kinperor Napoleon it was tho fir»f 
;:mo sbo had been |irewuit at a theatrical perform, 
»non. and sho wus profoundly interevlcd and movedj 
At tho reception mib*eqnontly given by the Queaa 

W the drawing-mom she was present, and Mri 
xre. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. Miss Rato Rorkc, 
and other members of the company had the bournj 
n( being presented to her. She conversed a greaf 
deal with thorn, and it was touching to nole hex 
revived interest in tho artistio idoosurM from which 
•he had been »o long aud *0 sadly separated. 

It is ploiuiinjL above all. iu flies* record* td 
rot# the tokens they afford that Time, tha 
r.rwit healer, had at'lust softened down thorfi 
ainful assoeiationa which for >0 many year* 
r»d prevented ti>o Queen from recking fot 
‘ sarceaso of sorrow '• in theatrical entertain-, 
meuls. 


TI1E QUEEN AS MUSICIAN 


HER MUSIC TEACHERS. 


IIENDKLSS0HN AND HER MAJESTY.: 


THE QUEEN’S MUSICAL LIBRARY- 


Queen Victoria va» not only a practical 
musician, bat also bar influence upon music 1 
-.as been considerable throughout tho reign, 
in ber earlier years, and ospcciaily after her 
Hu mage, hor Majesty was a -rrann and eonstantj 
ipportcr of concert*.:and % frequent visitor to 
tho Opera. The friendship of the'Queen anil 
t ho Prince Consort (himself a Sue musician) for 
Mendelssohn, aud the patronage which the 
Royal pair extended to Richard Wagner, at a, 
time when the Bayreuth mnustar'a musio waq 
vet “of tho future," are well known. Tho 
Queen afterwards showed her lore of music by 
having almost all tho Royal children more or 
04* educated in tho art, by devoting to muxici 
•ho Albert Hall, a building erected iu memory 
.if the Prince Consort, and of late years, when 
tho infirmities of age wore growing upon her, 
by “ commanding ” to Windsor the leading 
members of tho ltoyni Opera, for performance* 
of " Carmen, 1 ' “ Romoo,” “ Oaralloria Rusti- 
- iLna, 1 ' “ Lohengrin," “ Faust,” and other works. 
Her Majesty likewise caused to bo performed 
ut Windsor “Tho Gondoliers," ono of the most 
successful of tho Sullivan and Gilbert sertos oil 
uperaa froaa tho Savoy, while mast of the leadi 
ing Concert Bingora and instrumentalist* of the 
post sixty years have appeared before the Queen: 
either at Osburno or idsewhere. 

The Queen wee well txxuued in muoio, Asi 
the Princes* Victoria, hor principal teacher wan 
-lto now forgotten organist, composer, and biuvs 
oculist, John Bernard Solo, bale was a native 
of Windsor, whoro hia father was in the nine¬ 
teenth oentury a Lay vicar of SU Qcorga’ff 
iutpel. bale Limself was a choir boy at Eton, 
uut in 1300 ha became a lay Vicar at Weat^j 
.iimstcr Abbey, and in 1809 he waa appointed 
organist of bt. Margaret’s, Westminster. Utl 
.till held this berth when, in 182b, ho undertook 
: he duties of musical instructor of tho young 
Princess Victoria. It was at first a post oi 
luoro honour than profit, but a year after the 
Queen came to the Throne her Majesty, thank* 
to tho death of Attvrood, had an opportunity, 
of which sho availed heraelf, of appointing her 
.'Id music master Organist of tho Chapel Royal^ 


* {Mist whitV ho retained tiE hi* death 
Rale, bei.de* hi* technical knowledge of ntc 
was also a good singing master; and he 
for many year* second bsu at the famous 
cient Music Concerts, which wero among 
most fashionable eonoeru of tho oarly part 
he reign. Tho Queen also learned singing und- 
u still wore famous basso, tho great Lablachu,’ 
und the affection and esteem which her Maj 
felt for him are recorded in tho Royal Dti 
and Letters. Another of the Queen s teacher 
■-as Mix* Lucy Phil pot, who, in 1622, wss t 
first lady pianist who ever appeared at a FI 
harmonic Concert, and who thereupon becai 
on expeutant of great celebrity. Miss Philj 
married Mr. G. F. Anderson, the violinist, wli 
afterward* become the Queen's u Master of 
Musi eke,” anil sho taught the piano to most cf 
the Royal children. 

Tho Queon in her youth is said to have pos¬ 
sessed a sweet singing voice, which wee fro* 
intly heard in the intimacy of Royal private 
. ' Her Majesty woe also fond of singing, 
partly for practice, partly for pleasuro, with 
icmo of the great artiste of the Opera, and proJ 
grammes aro still extant of her taking part, 
t duet* and trios not only with the Prince 
Consort, but also with Hub mi, the tenor, and 
ber old teacher Lab lathe. Mendelssohn, in a 
letter to his mother in 1842, gives a very charm¬ 
ing account of tho musical life at Buckingham 
Palace, of how the Pnnce Consort played h, 
chorale on tho organ by heart, of how when 
Mendelssohn him-clf played “How lovely an 
the messenger*/' the Queen and the Prince both] 
oegjfti to sing; of how the Queen sang “ Schbnerj 
und schemer " (which really was Funny’s ruusxt 
but was supposed to be bis own), and afterward 9 
aeg hia “ Pilgerspruch,” tho Queen renderm* 
it ' quite faultlessly, end with charming feeling; 
and expression.’’ In the middle of this after¬ 
noon of music a favourite parrot, which hap ! 
penod to be in a cago in tho room, objected! 

t being disturbed iu hia afternoon nap; ami! 
Mendelssohn, to the great amusement of hep 
..sajesty, carried tho cage out of the room with-! 
out asking permission, a liberty, which b«d| 
it boon at the expense of a prime donna, might! 
have cost him dour. In the course of tho aftei- 
noon, too, while Mendelssohn was playing, the 
wind from an open window blew the UiUs>C 
hceU across tho room, and the Queen, to U > 
ustoiushmout of her guest, forthwith went or 
hands and knees on the floor to pick them up. 
tVagrer also give* a very grateful account 01 
bu reception by the Queen in 1856, and indeed 
some of ius music waa hoard for the first time 
lit England either at Windsor or at Buckingham 
Palace. 

List* played before tho Queen several times, 
and c-rcu during hu last Visit to Loudofi, r— - 
very old tuuu, be w»* mvitod to Windsor. Rubin- 
stem's firai rtail to the Queen was tje uccaxtut 
of an amuxing blunder. It was shortly before 
.he CVitncau war, aud the relation* With Russm 
were rather strained. Rubiuslvm's rnuito wa-{ 
not rtvogwixoi , eud aa fi.cro woe some floating, 
idee tfiat tbe new-comer might possibly bo - 
pohtioul enusaary of the Cxar, the Court Wtlu 
arranged tbemsidvrs in some sort of somi-c?t«'e^ 
I'iio Queen waited for the visitor to speak, 
Rubinstein, feeltug tho position, for sonic roastnu 
'.mknown to him, to U> a ttrained ouo, advaaocii 
to a piano ho saw iu the corner, aud at cuej 
-started pluyiug. Until shegraxped the situefloii 
ucr Majesty must hare been oonsidor.i' »i 
ixtonished at the strange behaviour of Cu) 
Oxer's Envoy EAtraordumry. 6ir Arthur Sul! - 
.-on and Madame Albaai have, later in th - i 
Queon x life, been pr.vffcgcd musicoi person»£a| 

■it Court. With Aladunte Albuai, indeed, he: 
.Majesty vti on terms of wrao intimacy, end no l 
only was the Canadian prime donna a frequva. 
visitor at Balmoral, but also when the Jingcil 
•u enjoying ber annual holiday at Old Aim! 
Lodgo the Queen taore than onco drove up sain 
i-oromonio, and took afternoon tea with herj 
July n-cently Madamo Calve he* placed on i>« 
cord t ho gracious words the Queen -addressed td 
her after au operatic r»erformn:tc«- a: W:nd»oj 
m the summer of 1900, and the kind thougi.^ 
which prompted her Majesty, bearing that tbij 
French prnua donna liad been suffering from 11 
cold, to offer her a bed for the night at thi 
Castle. Tho Queen's interest in niuxic ms. 
further he gathered from her strong support <v 
our music school*, and from the fact that th« 
only public performance*, apart, of course, fruit 
State ceremonial*, wh.rh bar Alejaaty has at* 
ioodod once Uie death of the Pritvco Consort. 

ave been c-oncert* at the Albert llsil or thfi 
Imperial Institute. Before her wide a hood be* 
appearances at tho Ancient, th© Phrlhartnon <, 

• he Cby stal Palace, snd other concerts were 
.nitch more numerous. 

Betides the Queen's private library, bci-j 
Majesty boasts a magnificent mnxieal library »'i 
Bu.'kingham Palace. It oonsitta of about 2,lKVj 
works, and the Handel collection of autographs 
alone must bo the envy of Mr. Balfour. They 
eitno to the Queen through George III., whl’ 
had them from Smith, Handel's amanuensis. 
to whom hia Majesty had granted a pension 1 
The MSS. comprise thirty-two volume* <>« 
operas, twenty-one oC oratorio*, twrbrw ol 
"scred, and twenty-three of other music. Sir. 
William COsins, tho Into Maatv-r of th* Musicke, 
prepared a catalogue, which it is understood the 
present Master, Sir Walter Parrott, has kept 1 
up, of 'be many raluablo works in tho Royal 
collection. They include the cric.nal MS.’ cl 
Mcudel.vohn’s “ CEdipus in Col on os.” (which thd 
cviraposor sent for uie when tho ntosic was first 
prcAi-nted at Court), au enonnou* collection cl 
Madrigals, a comploto oopy of " Parthoaia,” thq 
Veaotann edition of Marcello’s Psalms, am! 
munerous works by Moxart, Lulli, Christian 
^ach. Stcffaui, pud many other*. 


a 


AT THE LONDON COUNTT ' 


C0UNQL 


-TIIE MOTHER 0E HER PEOPLE'! 


Yesterday the Loudon County Council reas. 
ambled after tho Chrir.bnaa roctws, under th<| 
.hadow of a grvat national sorrow. At thfl 
opening of tho meeting it wps known almost 
erUuttly fliat within a very few bourn the 
ong and glorious roign of tho Quoen-Emprcs? 
mist end. Tito Omirman of the Council, Mr. 

\V. A. Dickinson, «m absent through illness 
nd his place was taken by Mr. A. M. Terrance; 
he Yioo-Ohairmau. ^vfewe tho busiaass begat] 
mombers rose in their places and passed irj 
ilcuoc the following resolution, moved by Mri 
lorranoe: 

"Tho Tendon County Council, in this 
namo of the people of London, re- poet folly ! 
oxprosKcti its profound sorrow and concerrj 
at the serious illnoat of her Majesty the 
Queon, and offer* ita sympathy with th«j 
Royal Family in their anxiety and dis. 
tresa.” 


I 
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Th<v recclutson was immediately telegraphed 
j-o Osborne. At threw minuUv- past seven 
.vhile the Council wa* still sitting, a dork hur- 
-icdly brought in to the Chrirmnn the sad nee-. 

■ bat the end had come. , A thrill of grief and 
-jgiUtion ran through tho assembly, and as all 
igain rose to their fiet as by a common impulse, 
r.any of the oldest members plainly bad diiE- 
ultr in controlling their feelings. 

The Chairman, in tone* of devp and solwnu 
tvling, said: Onr Empire is plunged into the 
ieepust grief. The veuorublo lady, tho boat-loved 
vnd the most illustrious of all tho Monarch- 
*-ho have ruled in theen realms, is dood. She 
’■von our lore by her gentle and amiable good, 
a«s, and our admiration by Qjo seal, devotion, 
had remarkable ability with which she adorned 
her exulted position. She was truly the mother 
pf her people, and in her own many sorrow?, 
"as ever the comforter of others. From every 
Lourt in her vast dominions there is a wail of 
ringuish. In tl»e name of the citisens of London 
it propose to convey your respectful and pro- 
found sympathy to tho members of the Royal 
family. 

, The Commit then immediately adjourn,*! 
without completing tho business on the ag>ido. 


THE CIUEEN’S LIFE. 


OUTSIDE “ THE DAILY NEWS ” 
OFFICE. 


A few minute* after the reception in Iamdon 
■f tho telegram from the new King of England 
[to the Lord Mayor of London announcing the 
-ail event in such feeling terms, a large bill 
with a mourning border was exhibited outBidq 
it ho Fleet-atreot office of "The Daily News’ 
giving pcblic intimation of its content*. The 
bulletins of the medical attendant* on her late 
Majesty which had been published earlier in 
'ho day had left so little ground for hope that 
it caunot be raid that tho announcement caused 
purprieo. Deep, silent sorrow would better do? 
-crib© the roo© prion of the nows. During the 
whole evening, and far into the night, groups of 
Y>oopIc stood round tho placard, which was reac‘ 
rith the most reepoctiul sympathy. 


rUIBUTE AT KENNINGTON. 


popular lar.tom lecture, entitled “All A bon-. 
Our Tramways,” was announced to be delivered 
last evening at tho Kenning ton-read Board 
Schools by Mr. J. William* Bonn, to hoar whom 
■ome hundreds of persons had assembled. Mr, 
Alex. Ritchie, in taking the chair, briefly re- 
ivrred to the <iea$h of her Mnjtwty. and called 
‘upon Mr. Benn to move the following resolu, 
t.on: "That this meeting deeply deplores tho 
death of our beloved Sovereign, Queen Vic? 
lona. and we de.ir© to express our deepest sym¬ 
pathy with the Royal family in this brrvavo- 
iment. As n mark "of heartfelt respect wo ad¬ 
journ this mtx-.mg until this day week.” 

[ Mr. Be mi said ho So-lt it impossible under the 
ud cirouin.,tc-.i-c of thoir me-ting to ask than; 
o listen to his lecture. The Queen’s death, al- 
hough expected, had come upon all of them ju~- 
. great blow, ami it appeared lit that they 1- 
abotfld retire from that meeting and spend 
hour or two, if uoed bo, and it would be. in 
Winking of tho Sovereign who kind just passed 
•way. Queen Victoria bad left behind her a 
•treat lesson for the men and women of Koj- 
-sud. When they locked at tho life nnd th< 
<-haracier of her long reign, and compared . 
nth the lives of other Kings and Queens wli- 
jitud bicsaed or o*irsed their country, they might 
hank God that they had lived durian the reign 
.if Qunen Victoria. The fcomediiV of the 
Queen had been an example to them all. She 
|Vna a woman with a tender heart, and when 
hay contemplated the interest aha had take-i 
luring the last uul year in the sorrows of b*-i 
• nldi.-rs, then they oould feel what a nobl. 
Queen they had lost. 

Alderman Collins having seconded the main 
j'-ion, tho meeting signified thoir sympathetic 
approval of it by standing up in a'body, and 
present forthwith adjourned.' 


THE MOURNING. 


A register is kept at the Lord Chamberlain * 
Office of tho published commands for Court 
Mourning, and also a list of regulations for tM 
same. The period during which it is worn 
lor tho Sovereign of tho realm it throe month.?; 
divided as follows: Foil mourning, eight 
Weeks; mourning, two weeks; and hail-mourn¬ 
ing, two weeks. The** gradations refer to the 
(hreo digram so particularly described in the 
Orders issued from tho Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office. For instance, on the death of th< 
lute Prince Consort, tho order issued two days 
iiftor, on December 10,1601, Qesitos “ The ladies 
attending Court to ‘weur black woollen stalls, 
trimmed with crape, plain linen, black shoes 
and gloves, and crap© fans.” The gentlemen 
attending Court were commanded to wear black 
cloth, plain linen, v crape h*tban<b, and black 
-words and buckles. On the 27th of January, 
T882, precisely six wocks Inter, tho Order* per¬ 
mitted the ladies to woar block silk drresns, 

* rim mod with crape, black shoes and gloves, 
dock fans, feathers, and ornamonU. Tho gen¬ 
tlemen were to wear black Court dross, with 
black »* ords and buckles, and plain linen. On 

• lte 17th of February, the second modification 
of Court Mourning began, permitting the ladies 
to wear, with black drc*so», white gloria, white 
dices, fa us and feathers, and pearls and dia¬ 
mond*, or plain gold or silver ornament*. The 
words, “ plain linen,” disappear from the Order 

ur gentlemen of the Court, and this is the 
»nly modification in their case. On the lOtb 
of March, tho Court went out of mourning. 

Tho Princo had oxpriwied a wish that hli 
funeral should bo of a very simple character 
and this wish was oboorvod with loving care 
though all tfie high officials of tho Stale at 
ended at tho Royal Chapel, Windsor. Tb« 
d?y waa obaerrud throughout tho kingdom a: 
a day of mourning! Tho bolls of all th< 
-lurch©* were tolled, and in tho towns and atioi 
the shop* wore abut. Private beaux* hud th< 
'buds drawn down in the windows, and every- 
om who could afford to do so put oo mourning. 


A SKETCH. 


Queen Victoria was horn on tho 34tli May, 
1819. She was the only child of Edward Dukd 
W Kent, the fourth son of George HI., a man 
who had, perhapu, tnoro character than any one 
else in the family. He was aomething of « 
martinet, nnd when bo vus yi garrison at Gib 
raltar ho was higlfly unpopular with tho sol 
diera becaoxo ho tried to keep them out of th* 
grogshops. He was a Liberal, an enemy of re 
ligioua testa, and a supporter of a generous 
hya'em of education. Ho declared that powoi 
is delegated only for the benefit of the people 
“ All tho member;! of tho Royal Family,” he ob¬ 
served, innocently, "do not hold the earn* 
principles; for this I do not blame them, for 
wo claim for on reel rr* tho right of thinking am 
-acting a* wo think best-” Ho was a suppcrtoi 
iof the Anti-Slavery Society, and of tbe Bibb 
Society, and, to tbe clcso of his life, zui admire: 
of Robert Owen. Tho first and the last of those 
preferences, and eapocially tbe first, require 
aome moral courage in lua time. He died on the 
23rd January, 1820, six day* before his 
father, George ILL, and when bis infant 
daughter was but a fow months old. The 
child was early regarded as heir to tho 
throne, and she was left in charge of her 
mother, tho Duchess of Kent, who took pains 
to educate her tor that exalted station. Ai> 
cording Jo Greville, the infant Prince* lived in 
irtrict seclusion, anil in particular sho wna kept; 
from Court. Tho manner* of the Court in 
hor infancy were not of tho purest, whether 
under George IV. or under Ids successor, Tbe 
Sailor King. “ I am anxious to bring you up 
a* a good woman, and then you will be a good 
Queen also,” tbo Duchess of Kent used to say, 

THE QUEEN'S PREDECESSOR. 

A* tho Princess Victoria grew older her 
mother’s ctudioos avoidance of the Court w;i- 
not at all to tho liking of William IV., and h<* 
took the opportunity at on© of his birthday 
parties to speak his mind about it. Tin, 
Duchcre nnd her daughter, then seventeen year? 
bid. hnd boon invited to Windsor, and all went 
boll until hi* Majesty rose to reply to thu 
toast of his health, when he relieved his over- 
burdened spirit. “I trust in God,” he said, 

I that my health may be spared for uino month? 
longer, after which period, in the event of ruy 
death, no regency would take place. I should 
then have the satisfaction of haring left the 
Itoyal authority to the personal exorcise of thu 
young lady ” (pointing to tho IVinoons), “ tin 
heiress presumptivo to the Crown, and not iii 
tho har.di of a person near mo (tbe Duchess • 
Kent), who is surrounded by evil advisers, am 
who is herself incompetent to net with propriety 
in the station in which sho would be placed. I 
have no hesitation in naming that I lime be- 
insulted gronly and oontiunally insulted by 
that person, but I am determined to endure n-j 
longer a courto of behaviour so disTOspcetfc 
to me. Amongst tho mnnv other things I b»- 
particularly to complain cf is tho manner iii 
which that young lady has been kept ire..; 
from my Court. Sho has been repeatedly kep 
from my Drawing-room*, at which she ough 
'always to hare been present. But I am fully 
renolvcd this shall to.I happen again.” Tbo 
□Princess Victoria burst into tears; the Duohe- 
©f Kent rose an J ordered her carriage; and t b«l 
family party broke up. Tho King's life was; 
spared according to his wish. On the 24th of 
May. 1837, ho saw his destined successor attain 
her legal majority—fixed by law, for tho Royal 
House, at tho ago of eighteen. 

ACCESSION AND CORONATION. 

In tew than a month after her eighteenth 
"birthday tho Priucea* Victoria waa Queen of 
Xugl&nd. Thn scone of the Archbishop of C#*> 
kerbury and the Lord t.'h.uukerlam hurrying dc a 
to KnndOj-toa Palaco in tbe dead of tho night 
to rciiko tho announcement to her has been de-I 
acribcd too often to need repetition kero. Queen 
Adelaide survived her besband, and she tent a 
kneascuger to convey tho news of bis death to 
the new Queen. Her Majesty directed her lrttar 
of reply to “ Tbo Queen of England,” and when 
the wa# reminded that Queen Adelaide no longer 
-bore that title she replied that sho would not be 
tbo first to remiutl her of tho fact. William IV. 
died on Juno 20, 1837, and tho following morn¬ 
ing the young Queen had to attend her first 
Council. 11 Novor,” says Grevillo, “was nr.v- 
thing like the first impr»« ion mo produced, or 
tbo chorus Of praise and admiration which w i? 
raised about her manner nnd behaviour, and 
certainty not without justice. It wa* very ex. 
trnord-.nary and something beyond what was 
looked for. There was a considerable assem- 
blogo at tho Palace eviyyoao being curious to 
aeo how ouo so extremely young and incixpeT-- 
#ne<-d would act on r.o trying an occasion."’ 
When ti e two aged dakc«, thn uncle* of tlw 
Qiiocn. knelt beforo her to swear allegiance ruin 
to kiss her hand sho blushed, according to Grc- 
villc, " up to tho eye*, ’ iu if olio felt the con¬ 
trast between thoir civil and natural relations, 
and this was Ik© only sign nf emotion which *b« 
evinced. Her manner to thorn was vary grace¬ 
ful and engaging. Sho kissed both, and rose 
from tho chair and moved towards tho Duko of 
Sussex, who was farthest from her and too in¬ 
firm !o reach her. To tbo rest sue did not mako 
the slight** difference in her manner. “ Wilk:* 
hus pointed her at her first Council,” writs* 
Led-i-, the painter, ’which took place immo 
diateiy on news of the death oi tho King reach¬ 
ing London. Thorn aro an immense number ot 
figures, and tbo peculiarity of tho subject^ t 
young girl of eigliteeu, unattended by any otbec 
fom lie. taking her place at the boad of a Ion, 
table and surround <1 by all the proat digni¬ 
taries of the Church. Glato, and Lsw, j* var> 
•tnkin/. Slie U dressed very simply, in white 
(for it is not the etiquette tnat tbo should l>, 
in mourning rill after tho fuunral of tho Kin^i 
L oad this adds to.her innocent aud dovo-lik* ap 
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■peirunee." On Juno 28tb, 1S38, came the Corel 
(nation corcmouy in Wostminster Abbey. It wa;; 
■is grout opportunity for tha Monarchy, aud one 
'of which, a» an in-titotion, it stood greatly ir 
(need. Tho tw$> proce<li«jg reigns lud douo nc' 
n little to weaken tho soutiusont of loyalty 
There was much distress among tho pooro; 
chisscs, sad the true* People's Era hud yet ri 
begin. Tho Queen's youth and innocence an-, 
juitur.il cimrui, rather than tbo pomp by whirl. . 
she wa* surrouuded, won all heart*. Her ven 
feminine weakness was only * onanu the mere 
and perhaps tho most cslwjUvo of all the dexnou 
{stratiOnr- of the day was tho look in tho Queen' 
face, which soeuied to show that at any momon 
;sho might burst into toora. f As she pussod the] 
(Horse Guards the jktlico began to ns© tho mol- 
rather too roughly. Shu instantly sent fonrart 
tin* Mastor of the llorso to order Uiom to desist 
(Tbo ceremony within tho Abbey was ouo of un¬ 
equalled dignity and sploodonr. There wa© tha 
** Recognition," the administering of the oath, 
the anointing with consccratod oil, the presents-| 
•tion of tin* Spurn and Sword of State to the. 
Queen, ber inveorituro witli tho Imperial mantle, 
tho delivery uf the Orb into u©r band, tho put¬ 
ting on of tho riug, tho taking of tho Scoptr, 
and, finally, the Crowning by the Archbuhe, 
of Canterbury, followed by tho solotnn prraent 
tion of the Bible. After this the peers on 
great officers of State cam© forward to pay their 
homage, tho Royal Dukes taking off their 
coronots, kneeling, and then rising to loss tho 
Queen's checks and touch her crown. Tho ad¬ 
ministration of the Sucmment brought the itn-j 
press;re ceremony to a close, the clergy, nci^ird- 
ing to custom, community ting before their Sove-! 
reign. The otoorvant Leslie witnessed the scene,' 

I i^nd was near enough to see that when tho Queen 
signed tho Coronation Oath she wrote a large, 
(hold hand. “I do not know why,” he goes c.a 
to Bar, '• but the firat sijdit of her in her robes 
ht tears into my eves, ami it had this effect 
auy people. Sbo looked almost lik<* a 
" “ Sho is very fond of dogs,” he adds,' 
ming his account of Coronation Day, “ and 
io verv favoured little spauiol who is ulwuyW 
o look-out for her return when sho lias 
rim homo. Sho hnd, of course, bceu scp i- 
from him longpr than usual, end when tbo 
conch drove up to tho steps of the Paluc© 
>ard him bark with joy in tbo hall, and ex- 
’d. ' There’s Dash,' and waa in n hurry to 
ido the Sceptre, tho ball she carried iu her 
. nnd take off the Crown and Robes to go 
and visit little Dash.” 

BETROTHAL. 

"Three months after Princess Viotoria saw 
»h« light nt Kcn-mgton Palace,” says a 
■ hronicl© of tho reign, “ another infant came 
: nto the world at the Ducal Palace at Coburg. 
R'his infant, second *©u of the Duko anil Duchess 
cf S*xc-Cohiirg-Gotba, was bom on August 2rt, 
S819, nnd christened Albert.” The little Princo 
was the destined husband of the Queen. Before 
her Majesty came to tho thrc.ne a strong friend¬ 
ship hail existed betvrocn herself- and ner two 
matornal cousins, the sons of tho Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha. The fortunate Albert was the 
younger one. The two brothers ensue to Eng¬ 
land in tho summer of 1838, and then the 
Princess Victoria haw her future husband foe 
the first time. On her nccwwion Albert wrote! 
the Queen what she afterwards described as 
" a beautiful and cousinly lettor,” hoping that 
hor reign might bo prosperous and happy. 
"Did ho feol a present!rnent at tho time,” sho 
adds, " how inuoh ho would help to make it 
(*<»?" The match was in grout part made by 
Kin Leopold, from whom, n* tho Queen says, 
she first heard tho suggestion of marrying her 
cousin Albert. Tho Queen thought sho was too 
Voting in 1838, when the matter was first men¬ 
tioned, and as the Prinoe wus so nearly of her 
own age, this objection applied equally to him. 

S'be afterwards camo to believe that she would 
have done better to marry bun without delay. 

Had she been engaged to the Prince a your 
soon or than she wa-, the Queen herself aiter- 
wardk wrote. “ and had she married him at 
loast six months earlier, she would have escaped 
many trials and troubles of different kinas.” 
Hut. at that time, her uncle King William was 
dire, and he had other vie»« fur her in favour 
d Princo Alexander of the Netherlands, whdn 
1 i>nr other matches had been proposed front 
Hifforent quarters. Prince Albert’s own deter¬ 
mination cut the knot. In October, 1839, ho 
• nine to England to tell tho Queen that, if she 
PJttld not then make lip her mind, she must 
understand that, ho could no longer wait. Tho 
Qu<eo, of course., did make up her mind, at 
toast as to tbe acceptance of his suit. This lash 
•xprcisiou, however, is scarcely accurate, foe 
according to Court etiquette, it was for tha 
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for him to hor room, and after they had talked 
for a fow moments the frankIv wmlo him the 
declaration which no doubt he'had been led to 
expect. 

HOW THE QpEfcN PROPOSED. 

• Her© ia the account of the interview 
n his own words : “The Queen sent for mo alono 
o her room a few days ago, and declared to uiia 
genuine outburst of lave and affection that 
jl hud earned her whole heart, and would make. 

! ,sor intensely happy if I would make her the. 

' “crifiee of sharing my life with her. For she 
•aid sho looked upon it as a sacrifice. Tho 
,-nly thing that troubled her wna that she did 
I'ot. think she was worthy of rao. Tho joyous' 
upequoss of manner iu wliick she told me this 
;uito enchanted me 1 , and I wna quit© oarricil 
iwar with it. Since that moment , . . Vic¬ 
toria doe* what she fancies 1 would wish or liko 
in< ! w® talk together about our future life’ 
*bwh »ha promises to make a* happy aa poi- 

MARRIAGE AND AFTER -BROUGHAM'S 
RUDE BEHAVIOUR. 

On January lttth, lBtO, t-he Queen announced 
.or appraacbmg marriage to Part-.nmeat. On 
. ebruary 6th Princ® Albert landed at Dover. 
n r ebruary 10th the wooding tock plae© at the 
hapel Royal St. James'-. It waa not until 
bo pageant was over that the Princo waa eu- : 
hied to realise all tbo difficulties of hi* posi- 
wn. lie bad no authority in b« own houJTfor 
!• tuao > <M be bitterly complained, no voioo ©Ten 1 
i a iiaming tbo officer* of the boujchold, in-, 

. lading even b;a own private secretary. “The 
.Acuity in filling xay place with proper dig- 
juty, h© wrote, “is that I am only tho hus¬ 
band. and not the master in the bouse." H© 
bad finally oomv to England at a tun© when 
• ho Queen waa eulfcring under a toio- 
Iwrary unpopnlaritr. Peel had refuse*! to 
!>rni a Ministry so long a* tbe wives and the 
.itora of hi* late political opponents wet© ro- 
’ain©d in tonuml attendance on tbe Quc-r.. 
iloreorrr, l.ady Flora Hastings had died under 
. ircumstane©* warranting a belief that sho had 
wen driven t© her grave bv unfounded personal 
mputarion* at Court. l>.o Pnnee ti.roftu© 
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©!V© in the*© time*, and tho Queen’s hat Ik \S 
rns not it© only victim. An aHownno© of, 
-0,000 a year was assigned to Lhe Ducbcw of 
Kent. In oembating this proposal Lord 
: rc ugh am spoke of the Dache*« a* *' the Queen, 
mother," and ws* corrcotod by Lord Melbourne 
—•' Not the Queen muthor, but the mother of 
,|>e Queen.” Ho accepted the correction with 
his usual strongly underlined sarcasm. "I 
have no courtier-like cultivation. I am rude 
. i speech. . The tonguo of my noblo friend i-v 
m well liung and so well attuned to courtiy air* 
that I cannot compote with him for tho prize 
which lie is now ro eagerly struggling to win, 
not being given to gh>*ening and flattery,” etc. 
Lord Brougham nt this period, and for long 
lifter, wo* tho thorn in tho floh of the Royal 
i.'.imily. It waa not for want of nttompta to 
l jnciliaU him. llo.wa* sutAcqucfitlv asked to 

f ’fne with the Queen. He aceccptod the invita- 
■on, but somehow this courtesy only widened 
i:s breach with tho Court. Ho left the Paineo 
mmedixtoly after dinuor instead of attending 

Ss.-Sassrts 

Bend matters by attending ti© Qnocn a Draw¬ 
ing Room sowo’tim© after only mad© _th.'in 
sroree. If© apok© to the Qneen in an offhand 

f rav a* h© passed before her, informing her 
h»t he wa© to cross to Pari© in a few day* 
where be would see Louis Philippe, and asking 
|;er Majesty if sho bad auy letter or mossae©. 
fur tho King. Mortified vanity is supposed toj 
have had no small share in dictating h;s con-, 
duct. H© socma to hove thought it natural; 
that hr should stand a« fiell with Victoria*** 1 
be had formerly stood with tho Princess Char¬ 
lotte. and that h© would naturally become her 
chief adviser. In fending for Mel be-urn© a© her 
first Minister the Queen e«at for Brougham’* 
bitterest, foe. 

Notwithstanding th© Prince Consort’s diffi¬ 
culties, he, of course, corArired to exercise 
much real power. It was inevitable that h© 
should do so from the relationship in which h© 
stood towards the Queen, and from the faefl 
that ho was qualified by his character as well 
as by his position to b© hor chief confidant, 
Th© mistake tlmt was mad© was in not recognis¬ 
ing fully both his position and its responsibilities. 

If he had been an unprincipled man, instead of 
,ti»o man ha was, the ccuscouenco might bavd 
been very serious both to tlie Queen and thu 
fountry. 

BARON STOCKMAR AS COUNSELLOR. 

As it was the Queen was surrounded by 
irresponsible advisers, and happily these ad- 
visers were hoiicet men, Boron Stoekmar was 
or© of thorn. Mr. (Ihdstor.o pointed out in u 
jniastoriy account of th© Baron’s relations to 
th© Court, that ho was hardly qualified by 
'early training to b© th© best of secret advisen* 
to *n llnglish monarch. H© was more distin¬ 
guished by practical good sense than by con¬ 
stitutional knowledge, th© latter, aa Mr. Qlad- 
,stone observes, having been, ” after all, only 
:m English top dressing on German soil.” His 
famous memorandum on th© right way of 
governing England showed a .ludicrous ignor- 
;mce of our constitutional usage*. To hhn, u-- 
;has been well remarked, onr statesmen and 
politicians were not much more than a mob 
of conspirators against the rights and dignity 
of the Crown. “ The Tories were simply degonc- 
;rate bastards, tho Whigs nothing but partly 
(conscious, partly unconscious Republicans, w!:a 
[stand in tho same relation to tho Throne as the 
wolf does to the lamb.” One of his suggestions 
was nothing Ire© than that the Sovereign should 
net as the permanent President of th© Minis¬ 
terial Council. 

RED TAPE IN THE PALACE. 

Stoekmar, however, waa in his right place 
in organizing the Household. H« took tho 
[entire management of it into his hands and 
Miou reduced it from chaos to order. Th© sys¬ 
tem was ludicrously inadequate, and there wan 
«a much red tape within tho Palaco as in ti;<* 
Government offices. Tho Lord Steward, the 
Lord Chamberlain, und tho Master of the Horae, 
three noblemen of high rank and political posi¬ 
tion, divided the responsibility of management, 
but habitually delegated tho" exercise of it to 
subordinate*. Tho “ Woods and Forests ” looked 
after Hie outside of the Palaco. The Lord Cham¬ 
berlain cleaned the windows, tho Lord Steward 
laid the fire, tho Lord Chamberlain lit it. The 
LordV aamburUiu provided the lnuipa, tho Lord 
Steward cleaned, trifnmed, aud lit them. H 
a window were broken or n cupboard door went 
wrong innumerable formalties were required to 
get them mended. Visitors to the Palaco wau- 
ured hopelessly about in search of their rooms. 

M. Guixot wiMi lost in thu way on one occasion. 

No wonder the boy Jdnes found his way with sa 
much case into th© very apartment of tha 
Queen. On ouo occasion, when the Qucon waa 
taken ill, she would havo been loft without medi¬ 
cal nttendauee. as it was nobody’s business to 
Mimrnon it, had not* a dohiestic had the spirit 
[to exceed his duty by hailing u cfcb and driving 
toff for th© doctor. When the Baroness Bunseii 
went to Windsor sbe noted that " Queens sup¬ 
plied you with everything but matches.” How¬ 
ever, all this was gradually set to rights, and 
; the subsequent glimp=os of Court life are of a 
mure pleasant description. *Th© Baroness U 
jiblo to testify to the splendours of Windsor at 
ihe time of her visit, in lc'-Ii, in her description 
of tho fairy scene of “lights, pictures, moving 
■figures of courtiers, through which the guest 
passed on her way to tho dining room." Thera 
was another fairy scene when the Queen cn- 
itered th© Waterloo Gallery und her 
Quests took their seats. ‘The Bareness 
;is eloquent on th© “ indescribable mag-i 
niCeanco, the proportion* of the hall, th© 
mass of light in suspension, the gold plate on 
ffhe table, glittering with u thousand lights,’ 
etc. 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

With theeo splondours w® have glimpses 
of more domestic scene©. When Macaulay diurd 
nt th© Paine© for tho fint time in 1839 be seemed 
to feel the irksoniMross of the courtier-hk < 
jhahit of apeaking in wnispors. Such a fielq 
-wns, of course, too limited for Ins power* ■ 
talk. " 1 wo* prmented, kuelt down, klu -4 
(her Majesty’s hand, had the honour of n con 
rersation with her of about two miuuU©, fine, 

. (sured her that India wts hori and that I keot 
my health there." Tho Queen must h..v,, 
found all this ceremony iust at w©aritome a i 
her gttcsl.t found it, for lucre is overwhelm;^- 
•vidcooo in tho memoirs of the early part 
lier reijru to prove that she was naturally of i>:i 
©strain, ly cheerful disposition. Ltrd Clu.n 
collor Campbell has r.-vrdod that bel ir© h. 
wn-; adraii 'xi to tho Woo'.uek, tkoagh w!-u- 
he was yet a Law Officer of the Crown, be a..-; 
strongly nrgvd bv tbo Lord Ctmacollor to dan.. 
a Scotch raol before tho Quicn. H*r Maj«-. 
loved a joke, ©von when it took the form of I' 
puu. One day kh© sqjd to Lord Allremarte 
“1 wonder if my good people of London ave < 
giad to sc© me us I urn to re© Ui©.i and ], , 
J^rtLhip, not without Royal appianw, g«v 0 KG 
an«wcr m a (’ ckacy quibble, " V.R “ 1 B U.q 
early pari, of her r©.-a Buckingham Pslac© w** 
by no pimm th© gloomy, dmvrtod pile it l, fc 
sine© heroine. It was in )<wrtK«dor the sori'. 

-•f her Majesty* first rosrajue, th© rnojrt sp’.en 
■Ud pagount of the kind over witnessed in the-. > 
island* Utvr.ro was dull, and, to revirv 
the Quocn order©d this cnti-rtsiument, a*, whicli 
it was understood all th© costumes were te 'y 
tof horn© make. it took pia © on the lit;, oj 
May, 1842, aud it ‘put roomy in ©irouli;..n 
;o th© ex tent o f at ki wt 1 T(!0 OQQ, Th© 
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•PPcifSl asTl.il k ,j„, TijrPStSfli&fi as E35 
Jtva rd III., :.ivl f!., ir coJmens »civ exclusive! 
S2z?i *tcJh. PlflUo:.< ( (ok.- mu'. 

eway'ii dcaign»■! tlie dre.*** »nd there wei. 
nimy vuuU to Wwt.-ni crier Abfcev to copy ll. 
©fag,** of Philippa aI ILiineu'.t mid her dam;' 
-tor, lliip"h<> d© I» Tour 


Her Moicjty'.i i.. 

is>'i. in,iri;-t<.d at a vrntorv, aa the Qu<>ri’' 
**• uncrowned, contained one jura, 
ya.uod at £30,00(1. Another K-m in tho rpg^- 
band that BustainoJ tho Koyal mantl • 


at t lira* tenia* aa mn*h ’ .«, 

aa Ua tv amor King, cooUucd to *«»f a nan.- 


hur of th© mu ©oitly < . . 

them, a diamond of price, *u minrng from 
hi* girdle at the dou of the- hah. The Karl of 

(Ihrsterfield appeared m Philippa tko Sooond of 
Spain Tho Duke and Docheas of Roxburgh, 
aa David llruco and Queen .loan of Saotiand ; 
the Manila* of Salisbury, and tho Earls of War¬ 
wick and Amndel, ns their own ancestor* of 
the fourteenth century. The ©nterteinraeir. 
it i* needless to sax, did not atricUy oboervo the 
unities of titno and plaro. Then- wan a Waver- 
loy quadrille witli thirty-two of tlie heroes and 
InTomc* of Scott, roioug them Uowvno, Cirur 
•lo I.ion, and Ivanbo©. This waa followed by 
n Highland qtuulrille of sixteen couple* and ., 
Onwadenn’ quadrille of twelve. At another 
time it is & little dramatio perform an n« 
before the ltoyai Family, with the Prin¬ 
cess Alice, drubsed' to "represent Spring, 
renting verse* from Thomson’* Season* 

*' Ttion the curtain was drawn, and the 
whole scon© changed, and tho Princes 
lloyal n-prcanted Summer, with Prince Arthur 
lying up n some sheaves aa if tired w ith tin 
beet and hanrest work.” Prjnce Albert, in 
riuo leavte and a panther’s rdun, standi foi 
Autumn, and tbo Prinoc of Wales is Winter, 
with his white beard and his cloak covered with 
icicle* or snowflake*. Finally, all tho chorac- 
'.om are grouped, and tho Prtnceia Helena, n 
a loug veil and x cross in her hand, pronouncci 
a Homing on the Queen nud Prince in the nam.i 
of all the seasons. “The Queen ordered tho 
curtain to be again drawn back, and *e uie 
the whole Royal Family, and they were helped 
to jump down from their raised platform, andi 
.then all came into tho light, and wo saw them 
well, and the baby, Prince Leopold, was brought 
<n by his nurse.” 


THE QUEEN’S CIIILDRKN'. 


Tbo Queen's children—to gins names and, 
dates in the form of an abstract from the ro- 
Krtor—on: Victoria, Prinws* Royal, born 

. Ut Nov.-mbor, 1840, nomod 2Cth January, 
1858, to Prcdorick William. then Prince uf 
Prussia, afterward* Germavi Emperor, who 
died in 1888; Albort Edward, Print-© of 
Waloa, bom 9 th November, 1841; mar¬ 
ried 13th March, 1888, to tho Prin¬ 
ces* Alexandra of Denmark |dd*«t aon, Prince 
Albert Victor, born 8th January, 1884, 
died in January, 1882); Prince^ Alice, 
born 2oth April, 1843, irsrriid 1st 
July, 1882, tn the Princo, who afterwards booanie 
Grind Duke of flosse, died 14th Deoembe:, 
1S78; Princo Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, boro 
(5th August, 1S14, married 23rd January, 1874, 
to the Grand Duche** Marie of Russia, became 
Duse cf Coburg in 1893, and died in July, 1900 ; 
Prim-ess Helena, boru 25th May, 1846, married 
5th July, 1806, to Prince Frederick Christian of 
Schleswig Holstein. Her sun,.Christian Victor, 
d d at Pretoria in 1900; Princess l.cuue. born 
18th March, 1848, married 21st March. 
3871, to John, Matquis of I«orne. now 
Duke of Argyll; Prince Arthur, Duke of 
'ciwaught, bom lit May, 1850, inarms! 13th 
March, 1879, to Princess 1/ouiso Margaret, 
‘.slighter of tho Into Prim* Frederick Charles 
iff Prussia; Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
‘lorn 7th April, 1863, marriod 27th April, 1882, 
to Princess Helen, daughter of tho Prince 
lot Waidcck, died 28th March. 1S84: (his poathu- 

^ .iis son is now Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gin); and Princess Beatrice, born 14th April. 
1867, married 23rd Julv, 1886, to Priuco Henry 
of Battcnberg, who died in West Africa in 1896. 

Tho Royalchildrou wens, of course, very care¬ 
fully educated, for Prince Albort took this 
natter in his own bonds. At Cambridge the 
Prince of Wales followed the modern history 
course of Charles Kingsley. Mr. Kingsley also 
xted as his private instructor. Dean Stanley, 
howovor, bad the greatest share in the fonn.-.-l 
(ton of the Princos wind and opiuions. fSir 1 
{ lurlo. l.ycll has an a inuring story of the eV- 
^nentary studies or tho Royal Princes. “The! 
Quoeu told mo that her sons had asked her it. 
tho Colwwo whose arithmetic they hud studied; 
was tho Bishop, and had remarked, ‘Then ncj 
must bo very cliyrer.’” In tboir playtime thoj 
children wero encouraged to give their dive-, 
lions a useful turn. They used to work for two 
or three hours a day with the labourers on ' he 
Royal estates, and they got certificates of work; 
lono from the foreman and sent in a regular 
bill, which the Princo Contort paid oxactly 
or-Img to the then rate ot wages, “to give 
hotn an idea of such U»**W' 'heir tool-i 
house, according to Sir Charles Lyell, tho in« 
trials of every child were on bueh watering-pot,' 
.fheol-barrow', etc., and then over the separate' 
garden plots belonging to bach. 

The Prussian marriage of the Princess Royal 
>as not exactly popular at tho time it. was made. 
Ch. Princo of'Prussia was very iittlo known :i 
England when, in 1855, he own* ns a suitor fer 
, he hand of the Princes*, end his country had 
vet to attain its • commanding position in the 
•torld. Hi* suit pro*pored, however. He: 
Majesty has reconli-d how during a ride up 
■ raig-na-Bun he picked a piece of white heatln i 
the emblem of good luck), which he offered tr. 
j.ne Princes s a* a delicato way of making aiaj 
ilusion to his hopes and wishes. Tho mar 
n »fo took place ou tho 2 r jth January, 180o ; 

Poor Vicky's last day before her marriage,' 
writes the Queen on tho 24th, “ an importall 
day, which reminds mo of niy own. When the; 
ospi tali ties of tho day were over wo accom 

E mie-d our child to her room, nnd as wo loosed 
or, and gave her our blessing, she was quite 
nwroome. I prca.sod her in my arms, and she. 
,:iun£ fondly to her idolised father.” The Pnn 
■on* was An exemplary wife and dnughter. Ho 
energy and cultivation of mind gave her j. 
xtraordinary influence over her husband, an 
I,he used it to the noblest ends. Shi* was m 
Vfatigable in tho furtherance of every move 
iieut tending to promote the well-being of hn 
idi.ptod country, and iu particular cf all mon i 
-nenti for improving the condition of women 


“MY DAUGHTER i MY SISTER! " 

Tho year 1&5S brought her the heaviest aUHc-l 
ion arid tho highest eartlily fortune. At th-- 
Munaing of the your it wa* generally mog 
i s.-d that her husband w sullen ug fron 
rancor of the larynx. Ia tho early par. 
r March sli« beemuo German Empress by hei 
lecession to the Imperial Throne. The Quecu'-i 
aesiagw of eongratulation on this occasion ha 
,<v'u nappilv oharocterisod as on example t: 
.ho most perfect taste, felicity, *ud point. TI.<< 
Queen simply telcKruphod the word*: “My 
laughter: my sister. when she heard tbo 
ho-h. The Quoon afterwards went to Ch»i 
ottonourg in fi rson to offer h«r coagntahi 
.on* end to express her comlolonc •*, at th., 
Kuno time, with the suffering Emperor. He 
d.'.iostv saw Princo Bismarck, nnd the Vis 
>ut nn’ end to a slight misunderstanding o. 
,.„. n the t**> Empires which had ariv-a " 
wbioct of the projrotcd marnsgo o: Pnuc j 
• ■oxander of Bafenberg to the daughter - 


rfioTBmgeror of Gcnaany. fleBSw r’‘ f ' r 
'•pinion, exciUnl by certain utlcr-u qf ( 
lumeeUor, Imd fatsely a»mh,<l to tla* Qnce 
; lit the Qu.u'j daughter a do*ir.* to promo: 

. family air.-n-eurent tkithout regutd to *1. 
ntorests of (l.npunr. It v»* not the fir-; 
:.ur was it. the last, tamo that tbo now Empiv- 
if Germany full uador (huso auspicious. Trull 
<< *»y, her lot wa* a hard cue. and she w 
u-ver very popular with her husband** subject 
She wn$ credited with a desire to introdwi j 
- fiiglish notion*. Tins belief had found pope 
r Hlastmtiea in a ridiculous story of a p* j 
u;iu of mtos between htndf and the Counte | 
’.rpeorhrr soon after the Prince*# Victoria- 
rrival at Berlin. Sho had b*xH» wu carryiu 
chair iu her own auurWente, and Ike sou 
'land Mistress of tbo ttobos romcnstmti 
..must tbo practice a* ou 
ie dignit v of a u i cun Be r o. 

(nusei The Prinncw wa* said to have rcpl >- ^ 

- .t she fiiul learm-d It of hoc mother, t! > 

. uoen of Great Br.tain and Ireland, who b.. [ 
■-.ctime* gone so far ua to varry a cha>r iu eav • i 
i;d m order to set them down for her cb> • 
U.i-ou. Th- CouhtetM bow ml, but returned it-/ 
■.rtfQT. Tho silent proteat «u understo- •• 
Im eloquent of tiio disgust of an entire part i 
Court. 

i’Uo 1‘riaoe of Wales beg.u his travel* at an 
rly age. lie wa* in Dublin at eight, at fif-^ 
' be made tbo Grand Tour, at eighteen Im 
-r.t to Bpein, 1'ortugal, and Ameren, nnd h«d| 
x.i ;ntocv.ow with the l’ope. Sot a oiler ho wan 
i Osnsula ami Ui* United States. On leaving; 
on:bridge be paid * second virit to Irelanu" 
and in late? yoiiw he *'.w Ike East, tho J’ymnu-l*,, 
>no Nile V.- ev, Jorawdem, Syrir., CcuctantH 
•aople. and Inuiin. in a journey which wa* cue, 
udid p.giant irc-m. t-'g.nr.ia,; lo end. 
l i 18G3 bo U-d tbo I'rxa v Aloxandta of Deu- 
«ark tlirough tko streets of Loudon u hu bride. 

• -aid tbo acclamation* of a whoso people. 

rfftei ufe was one of unclouded happ nos* until, 
;.o close uf 1871, whoa In vrua protfiratod by it 
core attack of typhoid fever, and for some, 
be lay at tho very point of death. The 


in. ii 


earl) part c 
lowing your «mo tho joyful now* of his recovery, 
and on tho 27th of February the Quoon socon* 
panird tho Prir.be , th a unlearn tbnnksl 
giving at St. Paul's. In 1838 thn Prince ccl<vj 
fmited hi:; Silver Wedding, and tho Queen 
sttouded a dinner party at Marlborough Hou u 
which iududed nearly every member cf the 
Royal Family. Loudon wnj brilliantly illu¬ 
minated and splendid presents worn offered to 
tho Royal pair fro* all’ parts of the Empire J 
Sineo then, one partioubiriy heavy grief, inj 
which tho Quoen unffarod «»ruly with them, 
him been tho loss of their eldest son, the Daknj 
of Claronco, 

Tho late Princeu Alico, who married the 
Grnnd Duke of Hesse, had n cultivated, and, 
even a strong, undersUuwlim', and sho rank-*.; 
'next in intellectual pbwer after her sistar, Uk* 
1 Empress Frederick, undoubtedly oue of tko 
most remarkoblo women of her time, 
i Tho career of the Duke of Edinburgh, tho 
'sailor Prince, who married tho only daughter 
of tho Gear A . MM ' ' ' 


r Alexander U., and died unly ft yead 


ago, Duke of Saxo-Coburg and Gotha, w«* on 
that recent event fully skotchod iu our 
eolumns. Prince Leopold Duke of Albany had 
also “gone before.” There are still with us, 
nnd long may they be, tho Princess Helena (a* 
'Princess Christian), Prince Arthur, now that) 
distinguished soldier, tho Duke of Connaught, 
and Princess Beatrice, who all her life, even! 
during the short inarrii-d portion of it, M J’rin- 
ixws Henry of Battenhorg, was the devoted 
oempanion an:: solace of the Queen in her year* 
'of widowhood. 


PROGRESSES AND PAGEANTS. 


In the course of her reign the Queen made fre¬ 
quent visdta to different parte of the United! 
Kingdom, but particularly to the great citio*. 
She first visited Scotland in September, 1842. 
maxin g the passage from Woolwich iu the Royal 
yacht. Scotland went wild with delight, and its 
feeling of attachment were reciprocated. The 
Queen on that occasion contracted a 
linin g for the country and tho people, 
of which, perhaps, other part* of the 
kingdom had euboequcnt'.y rome reason 
to complain. Balmoral was bought for £32,00(1 
in 1852, and the Queen, who had previously, 
visited it ou two or three occasions, made it 
from that time her autumn home. In August,. 
1849, came the first visit to Ireland. TheJ 
Royal 4'arty landed at the Cove of Cork, and 
the name of the port was changed to Queens¬ 
town in celebration of,th« event. Tbo Queenj 
had a more than an enthusiastic reception : bun 
u id not, unfortunately, luave tho same abiding 
impression a* hex reception in Scotland. At, 
any rate she did not make Ireland the seat ofi 
a Royal residence, and she thus missed art 
ndmirable opportunity of confirming her holm 
on the affections of the people. Her visits to 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and to many 
other great cities, ware events of more than, 
local interest, and they invariable gave a great 
stimulus to the promotion of works of. nenc-j 
Volenco and of public utility. In August, 1S88, 
sho went to Glasgow to inaugurate the new 
municipal buildings, and to visit tho Industrial! 
Exhibition. We have to mention again hert 
later association with great enterprises, and her 
last and evcr-memorable Irish visit. Th^ 
Qgijeu’s progresses were thus identified in some 
measure witbTEd successive stages of the growth 
of our great towns. 


WIDOWHOOD. 


For nearly a quarter of a century from the 
tint* of her accession tho Queen’s life was ©nr- 
of all but perfect happiness. The year lWilj 
brought a meiaucholy change—at first in thij 
death of the Queen’s mother, tho widowed 1 
laches* of Kent, in March; then, on December 
14th, in the more terribh* calamity of the losi 
i if the Princo Consort. This event definitely] 

• -hanged the current of the Queen * life. For 
all the years to come, while she remained tins 
f ,ame excellent Queen snd mother, she was to 
,,o as another woman in her indifference to thq 
pomp of State and the pleasures of the world, 
‘be loss of the Ponce Consort wa* quite un¬ 
expected. He was but forti-thxeo at the time 

• r his death, and he Jcemed to have an excel¬ 
lent constitution. At the period of hia fatal 
leisure lie was actively engaged in preparations 
for the Great Exhibition of 1862. At first n«| 
one paid much heed to the announcement in the. 
Court Circular of the 8th December that ho was: 
confined to his room with a feverish cold. A| 
little later It was stated that he was suffering! 
from fever, but that it was not attended by ticri-! 
ous symptoms, though likely to ho pralougedj 
U midnight on Saturday, the 14th, the tollina 
if the bell of St. Paul's uunounced that a9| 
was over. The Princo died at ten minutes toj 

loven en tho Saturday night. Ho had neveff 
snooted a long life, the Princess Hohcnlohe, 
he Queen's half-sister, told Dean Stanley thatj 
: ho Prince was certain bo should die early, and* 
ibat bo wished to do so. He used to say: 1 
Though I »m quite huppv here, I look forward 
o tho time when God wi/l call mo where I can, 
rvo Him better, and without tho limitation* 
vliich encompass mo hero.” _ He wa* always 


ryin<r 


to prepare the Quoen lor 
icnt. Immediately afror 


or this great be- 


Quecn went out every morning to look at fcisj 
.arm, just as bo had been nsed to do, and it 


vas her firm bcliof th»t bis spirit was close t- 
-r, a* he had promised her that it should bo, 


lr McLeod ho* told uj how this best of 
..aeds wa* mourned by the host of wives. ‘‘Afterl J . 
1 uu*r I was Mil', -onod unexpectedly to tho 
jneen’* room. Slid wai alone. She met inc,J 
,nd, with an unutterably sad expression, whscld 
Hied mv eye* with team, at on- i.egun to speak ' 
ibout too Prince. She Rjioko of hi* cxoelleucetj 
ii« love, his checrfuloost, how he was everything! 1 
•o her. Sho said she never shut her eyes t© ; 
rial*, but liked to look them in the face; howj 
lie would never shrink frflm duty, hut that ullj. 
.«« at present done nu-ehonienlly; that her, 
ghest idea* of purity and love were obtaincdl 
om him , aud Gur (J- -1 could not bo deplvawcC 
..’b her love. Bnt ther- wa* noth ng morbi.k 
u her grief, I Spoke freely to her about all I 
"i: regarding him—the lore of tho nation *n<LJ 
i.-ir ayupatbv—and took every opportunity 
IHm 


if bringing be/ure ber»the rfcality of (iod'» loro 
.nd sympathy, her noble calling as a Queen. 

]: bo value of her life to the nation, tho blessed^ 

[unis of prayer." 

The Queen’s assumption of full State cwascdl 
from the tim <4 the death of her husband, rwq 
did she ever after r.ppcar without *nsoe sign of 
nvouminK to b'teketi (hat he was never abscuf 
from her thoughts. He vu a**o< i ted in lit s 
mind, not with all her recollections ct , 
domeatlc happinox, but with what must ever hd( 
considered the ^realc.it idea of the reign. If: 
Ira* Princo Albert k'jo inaugurated the orat¬ 
or* of induklnol prugrvxi by uuUtuting tint 
groat Exhibition of 1851. This, a* wo hnv<t 
dready remarked elsewhere, may b© said id 
have Uvn tho culminating point of tho Qun-r V 
p-r-ocal &ud domestic hnppinew. The special.’.^ 

4 tko opcnuig ccrommy reminded Lor, tl. 
Queen said, of the Coronation, only it wa* “ u 
thoacoad Gmia adperiorl* A* Uie Queen »tnOT 
jn the dais, with her hanband and children byj jp 
her ride, end the ropre i ?atariv«* of a prosper¬ 
ous people around tier, rko prospect wa* enc cf 
unclou'lcd hrightm-ki. Neither the Queen nor 
the nation ever forgot that aupcvwc moment, 
.rod the rrmembrnr.cn cf it wa* one of thcii 
firmest bonds of union and of lovef 


CULTURE AND TASTES. 

Tho Queen was ©iiheated with care for hot 
exalted stntion, and her literary culturo wa* not 
neglected. She wa* taught to sdmire and u 
appreciate all that was good in literature an' 
art. Throughout her long reign she wan accn> ’ 
tomed to road the host books, and to see the 
W- people. She asked Macaulay for advice as 
io her m.idmg, nnd when Livingstone rencbcc 
England, he »s» sumuicned to tho Royal pre¬ 
sence and put through a searching inquisition 
m tho subject of lu* travel*. Her attentions 
to Mendelsohn on his visit to this country were •*. 
almost filial in their devotion. She tent her 
p.it bird* out of the room, for fear their singing 
should disturb him while ho played. She asked 
him to pl»v some of hi* own compoaitknu. and. 
herrelf suiig some of his songs—paying him n 
•rfiil higher compliment by ancr-bing bor want of' 
xkiH to the Uuidity inspired by his presence., 
’While the great musician played, fho sat botiide 
him at the piano, watering hi* method of! 
-sedition. “Yesterday oroning,” writes the' 
delighted ccnpowjr to his moth©*, "I was a*nt| 
If or by tho Queoo, who wo* almost alone with] 
{Prince Albert, and who seated herself near the] 
piano und utvle mo play to her. first, seven of 
the " Song* without W«nh,’’ then the serenade.: 
two iroprunptus on “ Rule Britannia," Uitatv'd 
“ Wi'.do J :gd," and “ Gandeamu* igitur." The! 
hitter vs.- aonMwhat difBeu’.t, but remonstTar.ee 
was out of tho question, and a* they gave the 
thcjics, of course it was my duty to play them.” 

After the death of tha Prince Consort, tho! 
Queen sought solace of a kind in authorship. 
That imposing word, however, is hardly to bei 
applied to works which wero little more than; 
pencilled memorial* of bor post happinosa with 
the man who hod won her love, and kept it, 
through ali the years of wedded lifa. Her 
entrance into tho literary world wa* cautious 


and slow, snd the public were allowed to seo 
works in which site wss known to take an in¬ 


terest before she presented to them anything 
from her own pea. In 18(53 uppeared a vclumo 
of translations from Zschokke, from which, it] 
was understood, the Queen had drawn precious, 
consolation in Ser bereavement. It was called] 
" Meditations on Death and Eternity,” and, xo-; 
commended as it was by th© announcement of, 
the fact we have just mentioned, it had an im¬ 
mense circulation. In 1867, Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey oompilod under the 
Queen's personal direction a volume entitled, 
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“ The Early Years of his Royal Highness the! 
Prince Contort.” This was shortly followed '— 1 


by 


“ Leaver from the Journal of Our Life in the; 
Highlands frem 1848 to 1861,” in which til© 
Queen speke for herself. In 1874 Mr. (after¬ 
wards Sir) Theodor* Martin began the publica¬ 
tion in detached volume* of his “Life of 
H.R.H. the Princo Consort," a work produced 
under her Majesty’s personal supervision, Buch. 
of these production* as came direct from tho 
Koval hand had no pretenaion to literary power. 
They were honest tributes of faithful love, and. 
memorial* of vanished happiness, honestly set 
down. They had the touching character of con- 
fidence* betwe<n Quoen and people, and thev] 
were tho more highly pruned on that, aooount by] 
those to whom they were addressed. 


THE JUBILEE. 

Tho Jubilee of tho Queen's Accession 
bratod throughout the length and breadth 

f he Empire ip 1887. Jubilee present* pout 
n from all parts, and they were afterwards ■ 
hibitoil by hor Majegty'5 command in Londi 
hnd tho provinces. The most important ©en 
luonici were fixed for the 21st Juno—the Aoco 
i on, it will bo remembered, took place on tin, 
20th June, 1837. Tliesi* readied their culmii 
hating point of magnificence when tlie Quo«n 
drove through tko metropolis in State to ottonq 
:t solemn service in Westminster Abbey. Tiiq 
day was fine; tho streets wore lined for miles 
by a brilliant and cnthifsiastio crowd ; the Abbey) 
was n scene of almost unexampled splendour. 
Tho serv e© was attended bv four Kings—th* 
living of Saxony, the King C! the Belgians, the! 
King of Donai-'rk. and the King of the Hell once; 
by the German Crown Priuco, afterward* tho 
niporor Frederick (who. with the Prince of; 


Wales and others, had ridden in her Majesty's! 
Ucdyguard of Princo* in th** procresion), this 
Crown Princo* of Austria, Greco©, Sweden, and! 
Portugal; by many of the reigning Prince* of] 
Germany, and by members of th© Royal Uousm) 
of Persia. Siam, and Japan. London wa* gor-i 
jri'ously illuminated in the evening, and all the 
tu.l-top* in the country s>--med to be ablaze 
with beaqon fires. When ail was over a sup¬ 
plement to tho “ Garotte ” contained the fol-. 
lowing: 

“ Wind«or Castle. Jnno 24. | 

“I am anxious to express to my people myj 
warm thanks far the kind, snd more thsn kind.} 
rifWiption 1 met with on going to rod rMunungj.' 
from Westminster Abbey, with all my children rod 
gramlehildrtn. 

"Tha authwsiasUe rwptioa I roe* with then., 
os well as on all those erentful days, in London, ay 
'well as in Windsor, on the occasion of my Jubilee: 
Sts touched me most deeply. It has shown that 
she labour and anxiety of 60 long years. 22 of which 
1 spent in unclouded happiness shared and ohoceodj 
by my beloved hmhaiul, while an equal number 
were fall of sorrow* and trials, borne without bis, 
sheltering *rru and sriao help. Gave been appreciated, 
by my people. 

•' This feeling and tho sense of duty toward* 
my dear country rod subjects who are so in- 1 
separably bound up with my life, will eooouragw 
m« in hiy Uil, often a very difficult rod arduous: 
one. Juntig :l»e rvrnaindfr of mv life. 


. ihi. owsa 


;lion rod the yood 




tehaiiour of th* 

I merits my bigbeal odaurv*' 


• That God may pfotedt and abuodaotly 
my coODiry u tsy ferwoi prayer. 

- VICTORIA. R. rod L 


THE QUEEN 5 SORROWS. 




A seen© in some respect* more memorable—- -■ * 

au Empire's (kmonstration—was to mark tei^ v 
rear* later the Queen's D. imcnd Jubilee, n'5 
it was railed. MaaUwhiU her lUjsdj'l life, 
bappv at* ! Tsoquil a* regarded ber rtvm ben’.'h 
and her rrpooe in tho euofidenre and loyalty oj 
her people, WM oecavocally clowW by t<-i 
rows in. vitable to old age, the posarng 
venerated public tervakte, the lo-s ub:;(<f 
jiii c f door oue* of har .*rn hctuebold. A« 
thaw blows fell upon her there were taanv jihoj , 
feared fer tbo Queen’s own health, not kuowd . | 

■ l.. 1 ..__ . 1 ... I ...1 fftrl . . 


ing 


H. . yH gjB 

it;raivUily how she had born lortifi'<l i i, 

. . .. . .-- li, “iphrA J 


-'Hiatt e’lrh sherka by her religions pbiloaophy 
-,:s cvplanicd to the instructors of her own 
laughter, the Prinocfti Royal, more than forty 
before. Th*r wore told eo U> inoolcete m 

\© 7cr',-r.ce Tor'GniJ sod for r- -mn (hTI ' 
she should have “the fycJina uf iletwi :> 
lov« which our Heavenly •’ '.her tor urnxea 
children have f-r Ui.-n, --nd no(U 


a repr, 


» op’ 


' Jicr Majesty's earliest aorrow* after 

was shared w»u> lb© dsuchter whw bad (lias ] 
Ver. taught by fhe Qnivm s instructions. I-s-j S 
■deed, tho Jubifeo rejoicispv were averghedow* V f 
by :>n imp©ndiuq calnmcy— th > death of ‘.'‘.el s 
^rown Prince alter a brief reign a* Gc: rr .-nj l 
JEmperor—:rom cancer. Tlterc wn* much Llixkw 
hnust bar© be. u »p©cially pa -aiol to Queen Vic- [ 
tor.a in the circumstances of her l 

*<ragio illneas and death, and in the treatment; 
rt hor daughter by the anti-English par tv at 
<he German Court. To the Omen's wi-d.-m. no, 
doubt, was lar»ely owi#g rife you'ntcnauc© of aj 
<tood rolatioiulup between both lloyal nmi ’ 

G rinl f.siniiies. The young Emperor WiRiam 
me over frcquenliy to th^s couctry, and wa* » 
ntiy a favourite visitor at Osborne and] 


,anp.»ront.'y 

Windsor. 




HFJl RESIGNATION LY BEREAVEMENT^ 

In this Jecade one of tho most severe blowsj 
th© Queen had to endure was the comparet re'y. 
ruddi-n death of her grandson, th© Duke of 
Clarence snd Avondale, who stood in the direct) 
lir.« of ruccesvico. Ilia death was the gycr.tet 
. chock because it hnppeucd in tlie mitts! of ;-'o-v • 
ing anGcipationa of a hippy future for liitaJ ■ 
M ho was almoet on th© ©ve of marriage * >4 
hit cousin, tko Prir.oc** Victoria Mary of Took., 
The nation waa deeply interested, like the 
Queen herwelf, m the young Prince'#' rom-.m©, . 
<md tls.’ manifestotiona of public sympathy dre .i 
iram tho Queen one of those frank eoafidonc.'i 
- as to her own feelings which have so greatly 
•.trongthenod the ties of attarhmcr.t bt tvrcon 
throne and people. Sho spoke of tho young 1 
cuia as Middeniy cut off in tne flower of his a;:-, 
full of premise for the future, amiable and 
gentle, endearing himself to oil. She told 
her people that Una graa/lron was Wrd by her 
J if bo were her aon, and that hia devotion to 
i©r was as great as that of a 'son, and tbs , 
me-iage elated with a most touching reference 
to her own affliction*, teaching not only in its! 
sadness, hut in its Christian resignation S’.-dj 
couraee. These were her word*: 

My bereavement* during the last thirty* 
-nrs of my reign have indeed been heavy.] 
Though (he labour* and aaxtetiee an ! le- 
spons.bdiGes in.*eparable from my position! 
bare been great, yet it ie my earnest prayer 
that God may continue to give me health rod 
strength to work for the good and happiness 
of my dear country etui Empire whale life, 
lasts. 

In the carlv part of 1896 the death of Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, the buaband of hor 
youngest daughter, who had been with her a 
constant member of her own household, was 
reported from afar—the Prince having gone out 
with on Ashanti expedition, and died bn his way 
homo. 


PUBLIC APPEARANCES. 


THE "DIAMOND JUBILEE." 




Her Majesty, true to her principle©, aTlowc-l 
none of these private griefs to interfere with, 
her devotion to duty. In the interval between 
the two Jubilees, in fact, the was remarkably 
active. It seemed os if, touched with the pchlio' 
devotion she enjoyed, her Majesty was anx. >us 
to do whatever she could in the wav of grati¬ 
fying tie natural desire bo seo her. She 
opened the Etnpren Dock at Soutbamptea 
in 1890; In 1893 she went in person to Koir- 
sisHten to open the Imperial Institute; in thei 
following year sho roused the eutiiusiaem ft, 
Manchester by going to inaugurate the rihipi 
Canal; she visited Sheffield in 1897. Her in¬ 
terest in everything (hat happened was active 
rod extremely sympathetic. Kind message* 
soothed the sorrows ef tho bereaved, anxious 
innuirie* lightened ths burden of pain to the 
sufferers from disaster, fihe mourned with thorn 
who mourned, but, happily, she had many coca*) 
sionx also on which to rejoice with those who 
rejoiced. There was marrying and giving la 
marriagp in her own family circle. The Qursnj 
took Prince* May with her through the street* 1 
of Iioudon os the betrothed of the Doke of. 
York on the day when ah© opened the Imperial 
Institute, and since their marriage in July,, 
1893, the growth of their family l.sa 
fernishsd fresh delights for the old age of the: 
Queen. The Duke of York boa been her 
Majesty’s hope, and it wa# by her Majetiv'ft 
special wish that he was chosen to cele¬ 
brate the opening of the Parliament of tbe new 
Australian Commonwealth. Princess Maud of 
Wales was married between the two Jubilees, 
and her granddaughter wa# crowned Emprosa of 
Russia. Tho British Royal Family spread it*; 
branches all over the Continent, and the calen¬ 
dar* kept count of the number of her Majesty’* 
deseendanta thua: “ 1897, Birth of the Qurei>'i 
thirty-first great-grandchild, Prince** Ta'.iara 
of Ktusia (Juno 10).” The Queen, if the great* 
grandmother of many Princes and Princeesct. 
ohvayn remained the mother of her people. 
When 1897 came it wa* felt that the ccra- 

E letioo of the sixtieth year of the reign mast 
ave for itself a special celebration or oolebr*- 
tioxs, end these event# wero on a eeai* s* 
memorable that their tradition must lire n» 
long as the history of the British Empire La 
which they ore a shining record. 












The central features of the Diamond Jnbile*' 
were a Thanksgiving service at St. Paul's, a ad] 
a State procession to and from the Cathedral hyj 

a circular route, crossing tho river twice, so u) 
to include the inhabitant* south of tbe Thame* 
in the recognised participation. 

The Colonies were specially represented in th«l 
procraxicm by their Premier.*, and by moui'.edl 
'troops, who were the gur-tta of this country Corj 
weeks in hopour of the occasion. There wa* *1 

e at sliow of Indian Princes, and a brilliant) 
irtof Indian cavalry. A military pre cessioa ' 

f f unparalleled splendour lod the "way. Tbeil 
ollowed on horseback, riding in threes, tL*| *' 
lutes, squomea, and gentlemen in atUi^dan-'«! 
on tbe nutnorou* princes and Iteynl represent*-] 
t .ves in the proow*si,:n; the foreign naval *rd| 
military attach fit followed; next the Carnages 
oontsaruug tho membotn of the Coutt* rej>u 
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Mated, and the Royal Pr&KVvsnes; 
l’.ojal Princes and represent a live* hd.ni; ui 
thre©*; then the Indira escort; n»-at the 
Princess of Wales and Princess Christian- 
lastlyth© Queen, with the Prince of Wales and 
tho Duk© of Connauchf riding by on© i.d© ol 
hor carriage, and the Duke of Cambrel;'© rsorV 
,B £ on the left, tho Hopaeliold office: - and ©qiia«u 
r-.ea with part of tbo cavalry escort hrincu:; ujt 
itiie rear. The Queen's process on took hf 
minutes to p.oa any given po.ut. The Color ’f 
prcceNuou went separately to St. Paul's. -w.-.f 
thia, joining in for the return journey. .1 
;to it* length. Ttio wliole route a.u u'ocot irc'J 
in a mauuor uuproevdented in living meernry^ 
rrbo Nary was specially represent.-d in tto n->‘>. 

OWI i'- 

Tho Queen ;t hnd be* n arranged wa© rot to 
leave her enrrs^e—a lameness fro>, u- 

nutism mode walk-ng d dice* to her—and t’ o» 
M-rriee took place n the •■■■■ of >: Paul’! 
.Citbedral, Ttio soon© inkSt. Paul* Caurcliy d 
been <s»mtr.ein^m!.-d on j;nx.t w»nv. .-. •* 
which remain pirt of the art ;.r , ,.f 

country. The Q« t . en wa- **-.! , v . .. V v 
that day. A “ Daily Now- ” Oirr ;•< lent de¬ 
scribed her marriment at Temp!-.- '.t *„ the 

l-ordAfayor’-. homed menat on l.r.r> .ft - 

;-.*«srn>ing Li* sword ktu aeccuip ,*.1 • 

d.fScuUie© that appoated to the - r. u- T-.> 
r.-knnwltdgneut. cf tie i to ti e ©. untre 
that day were (poctod u tl.©~© •>'' 

" Frcm my heart I thank tnj tvioced ee. p!« 

• Maf God bless them.—V.. R. and I ' 

The festiritie* v >»e not canttr.-.' i to one day. 
The procession to St. Pan’’; on Jr no f Tnd Sid 
1-cea pruercted by n Stato dinner to H.-.-el i^ost* 
and a r.*cep*joo of ttio Ittdina Prin and' 

<‘v>luni»] Premier* at Hew* it -bora P cn 

phe 21st, and by public TL- Vr irin* nt St 
iPiual’i, on Sunday, the 2tkh. it-> tbs 

T'-d her Majesty receice-J ad<?ri-:.-.o.« from 
ph« Lords and Gammon*. m from ton 
ICcucly Council* ami tnu.iiripa) corpora- 
, aud thorn was a State j.-rfennanco si 
I the f'pern. The crest Naval Review at Spit-i 
he«d followed on dune ‘.ICth. -nd v i. rendered' 
'spec. ltr memorable by tto indantanreu* ill«- 
•cninstion of tbo linr-s of -11 the vcwsels by elcc- 

I 'r-.c lamps aftar dark. Hayden part...., rcvioor, 
children’s f«©*, and other eel-tMtuma gave ;oj 
|tb« Diamond Jubilee of tbo longest reign a 
. ov’.ii-wsde importune-'. Then- we© no 'town! 
'.in 'ho 1'mpira that 1-j^d rot wrae sct' rno to 
•n:«l; «be event. Jnhftoa coins were issued frets- 
the Mint in over* den-miaiition. The hospitals, 
lwi:h which the Queen’s name has been n> gene- 
jrilly a-woc-ated thrcu«hout her reign, heno- 
tfited specially by tho :nr.-,i..uration of the Princw 
‘cf TValea's apcciar llospitd Fund. Well nigh 
a mont.i pav-'d beforo the popular eiul.umaam 
had nibsided, and then or -e mom the Qucc* 
pro ottwrwaoa U> hor timua-a ir^ m edflOMt 
to b*r peoplo, of which tho following rrera Uin 
terma: 

Windsor Caatln, July 15,133T. 

T bavo {requaatly caprswod ray personal 
to my people, and tho\icH fn tbi* n^morable ocei 
•ica there have been atany official esprc,*ioai o' 
fcy deep re nee of the unbounded loyalty evinced, ! 
cannot reat KatUfied witfieut personally giving uttor- 
pnoa to these toruimecta. 

It i» difficult tor tut* on th ; * occasion to aay how 
truly touched and grateful I am for tho apontaueou* 
pr.d universal oiiti***** of loyal attachment and rewi 
affoction which I have exporioncod on tbo cue:pie¬ 
tism of tbs tixtinth year of ray ro-gu. 

During my program ehroagh Lacdou oo the 22nd 
of Juno thia gnmt eoUnjaauun wa» ahowo in Ui« 
moat striking manner, and oan never be effansd 
from ray Wt 

ft is indeed deeply gratifying, aftar so many year- 
ml labour and anxiety for tho good of ray btloved 
country, to find that :ny exertions have been appre- 
cated ihrvmgbout ray vaat Krapirw. 

In weai and woo I ha to ever bad the true aym 
pothy of ad my poopl% which baa bean warmly ro- 
■tprooated by myself. 

It hat given me unbounded pleasure to are » 
taany of my rubjeota from all parta of tha woeld 
assembled here, and to find thaws joining m Cie 
accUmatious of loyal devotion to toy util, and I 
would «uh to thank thans all Iron the depth of my 
grateful heart. 

I shall ever pray God to bless them and to enable 
ine still to discharge ray duties for their welfare a- 
knig as Ilfs lasts VICTORIA- R-L 

Sinca tho outbreak of the war with South 
Africa the Quean ba* particfpntnd in the 
keenest degree in tbo bopeo and lean, aym- 
(toUiira, anxioftnra, and griof*. and rejoicing* ©I 

tho ixnuury. Her ©motioiu* found praotioal 
outlet in a keen oonroni for the intere&t of her 
noldiers. She not only had her great 0*wu>rjh 
at Windsor or at Osborne, bat on every oocu- 
aoa when it was pcossble would take lnnvo of 
her own soldiers. Hur pensunul visits to the 
hocjutnU to chr^r tho wounded sohiiars have 
boon deecribed at length in our oohunna. b'bv 
gave them fiowera with bar own hands, asked 
thorn about their hart, and displayed the 
doopost sympathy witk them in tboir *uifering» 
The Queen's chocolate boxm, Bunt out to South 
Africa, wore at a premium from the moment 
of their drapatch, and were ns valued by the 
aoldier* that many of them would not eat the 
chocolate. The moot important maniifetation 
of the Quean’s sympathy with bor soldiers, how- 
•*er. took the shape of a visit to Ireland, sug¬ 
gested to bar own rauui by bar grateful feahn^^ 
imrord* her I nab regiaumto. To this feeling 
vm also due the happy thought of authorising 
the wearing of tbo green by her eoUboro—tin- 
■prig of than rock—cn St. Patrick's Day. And 
lastly she ecunmeaiorated the aerrioar and tho 
•offerings of her Irish aotdMKs by creating a 
regiment of Irish Guards. 

In the midst of all the trying amotions of the 
war time the Queen widen'd aim* peruana! 
bereavements—the death of her Km, the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, and the ioe* of hor grandson. 
Prince Christian Victor, at Pretoria- She was 
aaddonsd also by the shock of King Humbert’* 
death, and tbo Prince of WiWa narrow escape 
from the pratol shot of an Anarohist must hove 
fecrcasod bar Majesty’s worries. The Eutprom 
Prod crick* serious lifaiws was edd-<l to all these 
cautns of mental distorbsuoo. It sbouhl not 
b> forgotten also that the deaLh of the Duke 
of Teck reopened the wound caused by the 
loss of tbo Queen’s cousin, tho beloved Princes* 
Mary Adelaide Duchces of leek, who hnd died 
fig the autumn of 1897. 


CH1RA CH.'ERBTICS AND 
INCIDENTS. 


THE QUEEN’S CHILDHOOD- 


I Mona of li. chOOmd u» ... 

pit of the household literature of the land. 
«nd there mast be few to whom they aro not 
Inmiliar. Nmrarth^ees, in a biography thev 
cannot be altogether left mmotked. It i,. 
wth recalling that the Duchess of Kant 
vho *ra* married in Cobaig, was brought to 
Knglsnd in order that her child—the futurr 
Cnecn of England—might be Br.ton-bcrn. She 
\ " J! * d b 7 l>*r paronte the "Mayflower/- 


It was in play with his infant daughter that 
I>uke of K»mt caught the cold which wi¬ 
th* immediate coos* of his death. IT# hnd 
Wen out walking in wintry weather, and 
wa nin g iu, was advised to change his clothing. 
But diverted by his child 1 a amusing ways, he 
remained in tho nursery to play with her, 
became chilled, and was soon after carried off 
by fatal illness. Thi» happened at Sid month. 
The Qu i n had been burn at Kensington 
Paine©, in the prroenoe, according to the official 
record, of the Duke of Sussex, tho Archbishop 
ef Canterbury (Manners 8utton), the Duke of 
Wellington, th© Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(VnnsitUrt), and George Conning, but the 
family migrated to Doyonxhiro before the 
winter fog* came cn, visiting the venerable 
Bishop Fisher on the way. An earlv record 
tells how the Bishop was dandling the Royal 
habe in hi* rrms and playing with her dariai; 
this visit, when she took the same fancy to 
the Episcopal wig that on© ©f Napoleon * god¬ 
daughters did to a cardinal's mitre, and seizing 
R with her little fat hands, shook it so heartiiv 
that she involved herwif in a dond of powder, 
and carried off two handfnlU of grizzly hair 
before she would relinquish her amusement. 
The samo record notes that a few davs after 
her arrival at Woolbrook Cottage, 3 careless 
boy, while shooting at birds, discharged his 
gun so near the nursery that the shot broke u 
pane and passed close to the head of the Royal 
kobo. 

EDUCATED FOR THE THRONE. 

Tho Queens education was designed from tho 
first with a view to th© career so wonderful! v 
fnlfilled of a popular and successful Const!t-J- 
tional Sovereum. This was once explained to 
the citizens of London in reply to an address 
from them. It was the occasion of tho Queen’s 
fir*t speech. But her* was not tl»« expl mat ion. 
All the Queen—not then the Queen—said was: 

“I am very thankful for your kindness, and 
my mother has expressed nil rfy feeling*.” 

""bat her mother taid is the record of the 
•arly ioteationa of her Majesty* education. 
These were the Duchess of Kent's words, after 
s reference to her has hand’s almost sudden 
death: 

W» stood ales©, almost friendtras and unknown 
in «hi* country; I «ocJd sot even »pc*fc its lae- 
rua^e. I did not heutatw in deedis* how to net. 
I rate up bou*e. kindled, six! dut.ts to dovotc ir.y- 
eslf to that one duty to winch my future lito wun 
to be entirely deleted. I sti eupported in t K o 
wrecution of that duty bv th* country; it placed its 
Unit nu\ and th» lUyeuev H i C », P me iu 
°* ooBfld^uce- 1 h»‘e. in tunas of 
great difficulty, avoided all connection with any 
party ;n the State : but uhda t did <o I never ©< bk< 1 
to iiuprera her d-itn-i upon ray daugl.ti r. that 
their obicrvatioo stxl fnlffim- nt .b« m ehi -am l>« 
*•***•»“ and alfoctisin of tho peoplev. To do this £ 
haie tacy’it h..r atiould bo tha fiM earthly duty 
*• a constipitianal Eorneija Tb* I’nirni hat 
xnw arrived at that xgc which ju.tifii* iuu in <x 
J*a*»in< my confcc.-rl expectttioo that die will 
fmiad etrejijr then-id to executa tho ate red tru»*. 
Which may bo imposed in hor; for, cociaiumrati...• 
a* ir.n liaa date, and dcot. with ail ela&ace or 
Jtoiety. sLa muet pereei»© that too ir.oro wule’.y' 
■ebxwu* ksowlwl-e and a lot* of freedom are d:f- 
med, tbo u.o.-a orderly, prosper on. and icdm' 
toi'-iw n tho poptuaboa: and ll-.al the preservation! 
•< tbo constitution* I | n-rositivo of the Oronti mw». 
to co-otd'.i.*to with the ptotootion of tile Ltortii-. 
ef the peoplo. 

LEARNING HSR DESTINY. 

Th© Qucca Im herself said iu a not© to- 
th© Life of th© Prince Consort that sh© cr>J 
much on learning her destiny, and ever deplore© 
this contingency. Th© not© is appended to tk< 
latter cf her governess, the Uaronrn* Lchzcn 
which i* cn ©stentia] part of ovory biography o: 
the Queen: 

I aik your Majesty'a learn to cite tom© remark- 
ablo word* ©f yo-ir Maj.wv -ln-r. only t-dv. y„r. 
old. wb)> th* It©pen , BUI waa in projr a*. I 
.then raid to the Duch-s* o'. Kent, that tow. for hr 
hr* time. yuiir Mafu, ly ought to kn..» yentr p'.acr 
in t.w neevajoa. tier Knjtl Ui|;b:ui ©raced 
with me. and l put- tho ip-nnalosioal table into tin- 

cone, the rnnet-u Vimona opened th© book »*ce u 
*• uraal. and roomj- tbo additinriol paper, raid, ) 
never saw that before— ” It vu not thoughl 
©re*wary you ahooid, riiomx" 1 au»w.:rd i 
1 * m n>»r« th© throne than I thowrht.'* “Ik 
•t ir. madam," **M ] After temw n.ci.-e-its th- 
I’rmcc.-s jiinrcrrd. " Now, mnuT a child 
lioaat, but they don't k-vow the, diffic-.ilty. Then 
i» tmieh cclendonr, but ibrr* i* moj* r-*poi • 
bBHy." Tho PrmC'-*)i, hxvir.y lilted op th© for©' 
finr.r o> her riybl hand «liU© «h« r;-ikr. ca*» ra>- 
•net ii-.:'.n baud. esyins,'"f will to g©o.l. 1 up. 
It' rviAr.d DOW aisy you uruoJ me so much to learn 
pvco l.atin, Mr rou.ta*. Auguua ©n-J Mary, r.ever 
did; but you told in* Latin it th© fonrwlation o 
Erur irb rrrmoiar. and of all the K ai>t ex-re. 
non*, acd I torn- I it ©a }©o wttbed it; but I u, 
jlcratand ©11 bolter now.” and tho Price*** «ar* rac 
her band, Tepeatio*. " t mil to r'*>-i " I tlwi 
eaiJ, " But your Aunt Adelaida ii dill young, end 
tuny liavo children, and, of coarse, they soult’, 
wrncl the thrnr.e after their father, William IV. 
r-nd not you. Prince^" TtvF Frinc©.* ©n*w©rtd 
"Aai if it wn» ro I should n*v-r fret di.appoin'.i ! 
for I know by (to loe* Aunt Adela.4* boor, ro* be 
Toad At is of ©hiklrta." 

THE QUEEN’S ACCOirPUSHMENTS. 
Th© Qoron, learning young, learned fair. 
Moraovcc, she went ou learning all her life 
Thor© boa hardly boon a time when ah© trnv 
not studying n langimgc. Her Majesty was wolf 
advnnced in hfo whon *fc© bot^in to study Hiu- 
ditttani ntvlrr bloulri* Rafindd n Ahmad. She 
kept a diary in that tongue, and, what is alrao*' 
koor® astonishing, in that character. 

Bub ait early os hor twelfth year th© Qaoer- 
alnsady spok© Frcncli *£ul Gennnn with fluency, 
know Italiwi. oould road Virgil e nd Hors 
and was studying Greek and .Vathersati*-*. 
After th© canto to th© Throne i >ir CTtarl©* Mur¬ 
ray noted har fluency ra Krrneh and Italian. 
On© would have thought that bor (Jortnaa 
might bava toon token for granted; but *b© 
hors.If was diffident ©boat ib. uml *he began to 
ttptok it with Sir (Tsarina Murray only by th© 
ndric© of tor gnveiXons, nzd after -TpoloruM. It 
appears that H was f*ur-xi that if *h© began ta 
Npeuk Gunnan too ©arly, as well a* to rend it.' 
•Ais would interfere with tbs thoroughn©** of 
iutr Engitsh rab.cttjion. It is in Sir Charles 
Murray’* scroant of that converaaUon that we 
find his ttvideno© u to tho beauty of tor Ma¬ 
jority's voice. Sbe replied to lain in flueoit Gor¬ 
man, clearly pronounced, and be declared tor 
voica to be so melodious iu it© ton© that an> 
language would sound sgrooablo from tor lips. ' 

THE BOOKS SHE LOVED. 

W© know further regarding bor studiai thj* 
tho wv» taught to sdnura and to appreciate 
what was bat in literature uni art. She had 
th* advice of Macaulay for k©r reading, end * 
■'Quarterly" Reviewer, aotno years s.-yi, under¬ 
took to tell tis what aha read. Me laid, unon;- 
our English writers the Qtmnn's faeounto poet- 
*r© Shiikrepoar©, Walter Soott, Tennyson, and 
Adelaide Procter. Th© hymns of llomr and 
Kotor war* then© to which sh© «u especially 
ittacbed. Her favourite noroliot* w,-r© si) 
eruneo—Jana Ansteo, ( uarlotte Brontd, Km 
Jlipbaat, Mr*. Ooik, Georg© tliot.. »nl Edn© 
iiyslL la German literature her favour 


writers were Schuler, Gootho, and Hein©. Tn 
tto litcrxUu-o of Frano© the taomoir-writeg?, in 
which that country is so peculiarly rich, bad o 
rc mpicoixn.* place, and to th© charm of Solly 
ind St. Simon th© Qtlcen was keenly alive 
.Among Frcnd© poet© and dramu-ri-ta, the 
Quaem’s favouritn* welw Racine, Oornralle, and 
1 .i.rmir tan a To her lovo for tho two great 
dxtsica her Majcatv, it waa romwkod, pro- 
hzbly owed tlw remarkable puntv, both in idiom 
md’choice of words, with which she spokn the 
Knglish language. In this catalogue of tlie • 
Queen’s favourite* antbors many are obrioualy 
her© omitted. Tho opinion which the Quttvi 
had of Ghnrtee Dicknaa was indicated in her 
-iiMcription in tho copy of har journals which 
kho presented to him. ’itrsn: “To tho groates* 
of British authors, from th© humblest. u 

HOW BEAUTIFULLY SHE PERFORMS," 
Th© Queen’* childhood was not all study; and 
thnaa who har© visited Kmaingtoa Palao© ince 
its opening to th© public, have seen, and ail 
may otiU sec, her playthings. But nearly ail 
nurseries or© richer nowatliys in toys team u 
Quorar* was in the third decade oef the liw$ 
ccntnry; and her Majesty’s lonely childhood 
i-jimoC have been nearly to gav as that of her 

E i family and descendant*. But sho cujoyod 
all children tho plrauurm of imagjnnteon, 
realised them to the full. Sh© rehearsed 
Court rcceptkxif End present* rions, *o that 
T. lum roriy enough in her young life she come 
to to th© centre of thee© sconce in real life she’ 
toharod with a practised dignity that took th© 
realm by storm. Gnmlkra udmirutios of her 
dignity and will “ is echoed in mnny pages. 
(Fartes’Sumner, at th© cloc® of th© Coronation, 
remarked: “ How beutifuily sbo periormaf* 

A CORONATION INCIDENT. 

Mis* Marti naan, who was present at th© Ooro- 
ration, tells an inoident of th© homage which 
must over be aaaocixteal with Coronation storiee. 
Sbe wrote: 

Tbo bomne* »u as pretty a *i»ht a* »ay—trains 
of Poors touching hor crywn, and then kissing her 
jiand. It wna in tto midst of that prooeta Htaf 
■or Ixsrd KoBe’t disaster teat a shock Uirouyl. 
th» whole asjcmbiartv It turned m» wry rick. 

I'be large, infirm old rr*n we* held up by two 
i'oers. sad had r-arty reached th# Rcvsi fonlstax-l. 
when bn slipped through th© hand* ol bn suppor- 
and rolled over and over do .v!i trie slept. Ij-ing 
Jt the bottom, coiled up in his rotoe. llo waa 
instantly bflcd up; a»d b© tried again and agam : 
imiiiit shout* of admiration of his valour. The 
-‘duecn at kcc>b spoke to Lord Melbourne, vhi- 
r.ood at her nhoalikr. and bn towed approval; on 
whlob sto row, leaned forward. ai:d told out tor 
.and to th© old tn»n, JupeoMiij wuh hn touehinj- 
tto crown. H© *« not hurt, and his solf-onicaiuf: 
on his tfiiradventure was as br*»© as his baboriout 
jst the tunc, A foreign*? in London gravely re¬ 
ported to hi* countrymen—what bn entirely b»U»v*<! 

■ ■a th© word of a wag - Oiat th* Lords Roll© held 
-.Setr titl© oo lb© oooditioa of performing th# l©at 
m army Coronation. 

THE QUEEN’S MARRIAGE. 

| Onn who wa* present at th© Qnekin’* roar-' 
riag© in th© Ciiapol Royal, St. Juuww's, garri 
tin account of it to “The Daily Nows" at tin- 
'lost Jubilee: Queen AdelsiiJo, tbo Qucca 1 
Jkowager. hod a chair of State at oa© side, tho 
Dnchos of Kent waa on th© other side, but, 
what uapi-uaBed our Correspondent roost, in! 
watcb'ng tbo Royal gathering, was when the 
Duchass of C.itn'bridgn passed on leading hy 
th© hand tor youngest daughter, tbo Princess, 
iLirv (afterwards th* Duehe^a of Teck), a 
rharuung child of nix years of ag©, dressod. of 
Vi-.tir^o, in whit*. An impressionable friend nc.ir 
said that it brought tho tears to his cye.c to sc„ 
that tweet young child n tb© midst of tb© brii- 
liant throng. When the church wa* pretty 
•well filled, and the various Royal person lures 
were piacod according to their degree, coxae tho 


Th© Queen Reading, 
raoar a raotouoara sr tenm. w. j. D. Dawtrr.v. 

-iroceaiion of the brid.-groom Print© Aibort, 
fiK-il© pnneeu* iu all that Royal arrav. alto- 
Xctncr un idea! br:«lc;.ro..ni. accompanied bv 
h s lather, th© Duko of Saxo-Coburg. and hi« 
brotbor, Pr.niv Ernest, took his w*y up tho 
i much to bis p!».-o on tto right, facing tho 
altar, to await th© coining of hi* Royal bride. 
11© hail not long to watt. Tho aupprcxM-d 
•sgiTn.iv* of ©xpretation among th© anx;au*i« 
'watching crowd wa* changed to ouo feeling 
'A joyful excitement aj the bridc’a proceMiion 
.caxno into view. Her Majesty, go longer 
iW.'aring crown or coronet, but « bridal, wroatli 
of or-rngo tloMOKM and a long floating veil 
of Uo niton lac© tor white «tu trainWno 
bv her twelve noblo brhlusinaida, adranorel up 
th© ceutr© ©f the church with th© i-raccfu) 
dignity habitual to her. Maintaining through- 
put a gcntl® epnuKisnro of iWranoar. ato 
nciThnr to ono a do or th© othor, but 
Ci/.ing atrnight befer© h«r. hor Mateoty waa 
©ndiibtod by tbe Duke of StLraex, who, as th© 
©Idrst uncle present, had tho high privilege 
• K‘VUg away th© Rcynl bride, to her place 
near the aitar by the -.id© of tor cxiwctant 
o u ccrcom, nnd the ceremony beg-m. \V ; -t.-h. 
ng the #cenc, as our Corritpondrut did, with 
:ntcn?ret int,-r«*t, ho w.w particuiariv im- 
prp ed by tho simple * carr.iwtness of the 
<He « » manner a* she gavo the response.* in 
' cJt ' l “ r * vo,r " that was di-linctly audible 

to all. When she uttered the rolcmu and 
im-vwab e word*. “I take the© Albert, etc./’ 
©he glanced up nt her bridegroom with a tender 
ustfu no** :n her look that fully corroborated 
-.o tignificanc* of tor word*. A few mom. nts 
more nnd the all-important ceremony, which 
-ppears short to th© mere tmlooker, wo* 
over. F;r?t nud forciuovt to congratulate the 
bn. . wa, the l)„ W of Susrax. m\o eff©cticn- 
Mely kttsed hia Royal m-co. and then har 
Majrety. ,:..p« B yin S . even in that moment of 
ro.eme »ro.t.on. th© thonghtfnlnc.a and con- 
0,h,T ' *h.ch she was always 

Lu.— 4,< ’P^ K ’ ,, hastily over to th© spot, 

where Qu-ien Atfchide wai stat.onsd to p,r. 

“* » ff ^*»na:© i-mbrace, thus 
omtee fk £^*‘"5 ,!u> Qut * n « from 

icr otIrr her coogratul .Ucna to 

lii-ron . J '. V * "Ttcii th© Royal and impoitanl 
totbe^f P 1 *'' 1 lJ:rlr ‘fugroiula- 

S j P*.’ r ; tto register of U,a 

Friure'Alto^ fc.T n J M c nf « “"<1 rttrated, 
HSLgOpd a, * ,, *ad b.rating* 


of all ©'Ambled Our pfiviWerf Corrtipcr- 1 
dont added ; They went forth, that Koval p*T. 
a# m«jy a humbler coup!© baa don© before attn 
since, ’to divid© th© sorrows and double «h<-‘ 
jots of life by their raufua! affection. During 
twenty-on© yvwrs of happy companionship t«© 
Queen and Prino© act a bright ©romp!© of nl 
<1cuhviL’o virtu©#. iVrnoe Albert Ini* l© 1 ^ a 
boautiful memory of rare excel!©nee*even " ju 
that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
and Queen Victoria, rich in years and good 
deed*, mar well return grateful thank# not 
only for a lengthened period of splendid sove¬ 
reignty, but lor th© goodly group of tea* nnd 
daughters who hare ro amply repaid her aeda- 
Jou© car© and so faithfully copied her uobto 
example. Not only dora » groteful nation 
praise her. hut her children, tc th© third and 
lourth generation, “rise up and coil her 
•olesaod.’ 1 

THE QUERN'S DAY IN MELBOURNE’S 
TIME. 

A picture of tho life at Coart in Melbourne's 
days is prwervod in tho Gravill© moctoiro : 

Th© life which tho Queen leads is this: she gets 
tip soon altar eight o'clock, breakfs*t* in tor own 
ro«tn. and is employed tto whole irorning in tram- 
acting busincsi; die read* #U tto dispstohr*. and 
has every matter of uitcreit «nd mipartanoa in 
every di-|Htrunent laid before her. At oIcvki or 
i v.-olvo Melbourne cuiue* to her and stay# »o hour, 
nioro or !«**. according to the bn-iners h© may 
have to transact. At tv o rto ridee with a lont© 
suit© land shn like* to bav© it numerous); Mel- 
bourne alwojy ride* cn her left hand, and th© 
■Mlueny-in-waitiBg generally on tor right; she rides, 
for two hour# along tto road, and the greater pait 
of the time at a fall nliop; aftcr_r ding sbe unvM I 
torseil for the'rert of the afternoon with «*»** 
ind tnemg. playing, roiupiog with children, if 
.her© srv anr in th© Cutle land she is to fond of 
ltom llist ato generally ca itnros to ha*© *om© 
tore*, or in any other way si;© fasetex bmitt 

nf dinner is nominally seven o'clock, soon «if*r 
nhich litu© tho gu>-el* s>*©n»bIo. but «to re.door 
appears till nose ergltt. Th- Lord in-Woium: coined 
. i!.-- drswm.troo.il. er.d instructs each g.-nt-e- 

man which Isdy he is to toko in to dimer. *\ 
th© viieit* »re ©11 Si cmjiied. *Ke Queen twines in. 
treewitrd by tto GoaUer.wn of tor Uc a*-void, a©4 
, ©’lowed by the Disctote of Kent and all tor lwl:©«; 

, to tjwakv Pi each Udy. bows to tb# men, and to'' 
Immedintoly into tbo diamc-room. She 
-ekes tho arm of the m»u of tto highest rank ; but 
»n this occasion sh© want '•■•■h Mr. fitepbeuson. the 
American Minster (though h© has no rsnk). which 
• si very witcly do««- Melbourne inrarioblr sil^ 

On her left, no matter who may bn there; nhc re¬ 
mains at tab!" tb© unnd time, but does not suffer 
li» men to rit long after hor. and «© ware Mini-. 
-iioo«k1 to coffee in loss than f quarter ef an lio-jr. 
in the drawn g room she never at* down till the 
,-ien niako tf’- r appearance.* Cofleo is served to 
ihesn in tto adjoining room, and then they go intoi 
the drawing room, when she goo* round and ears 
» few words to each, of th© most trivial nature, all.' 
'\©w*r*r, wr» civil nod cordial in manner and ©x- 
resuon. M'hon this little ceremony is over, tb© 

"lucheo* of Kent's wb!rt table i* arranged, and then 
round table is mar*halt--d. Melbourne invariably 
ittiug oo the left hand of tbe Queen, and remaining 
here without moving till the evetuuj is at on and. 

\t about half-ptt* 'dev*© she goes to bed. or when . 

•ver lb# Duri . «• ba* played her usual number of 
rubbers, and th# iraud bare performed all the piece# 
an their list for tto night Tlii* i* the whole history 
of liar day; eto orders end regulates every detail! 
'•rself. 'to k-oir» whore everjhodjr m lodged in, 

:!i» Cattle, settles about the riding or dnviog. and 
.ter* into every particular with minute attenuou. 

BUSINESS CAPACITY. 

Tbo btriatn oapneity of tho Qnoon and hor 
strong pornoruii Bviupathios hans been wefl-d^- 
cribod by Sir Thoodoro Slartiu: 

Those, wljoao duly it has risen to attend upon thfi 
^ueen io mati.ira of biksutcss most have enured 
bar her Majntty, sis a penon well v.-raed in thi 
•injiset of aiTam. is wool to keep olosaly to th- 
j.nt at mu*, and to speoik of ootiung but wtot > 
ditCJlly comioct-M with tho mktte.r b;-Eor© tor. B.i- 
ihesievar thirn i, *si oxco|itio(i to this rule, it oris¬ 
on! her Majesty's anxious desiie to nuts toot- 
•nuiry about tho welfan* of tor subjocta; to exprra. 

sympathy w::!i thus nun's sorr.Mv. or that man’ 
:<vav©tnont; to ask w: .t i* ih© latest list©rigour* 

• C ra; this dirxstcr, or that suffering, eml what eat; 

> » don© to re.i.iidy or cutui,j it; thu* sbowiii), 
mcvnetsoasly Uiat ato «#,.indeed, tto Mother uf to; 

»;i; talciug tho deepest intoron u> ail that eon 
».-• thorn, witbout respect, of persons. Iron* th< 

' rito*: u> tto los»e#L 

LOTS OF OUTSPOKENNESS. 

U'.* hail oocaucm to poiafc oat in Lt27 tin; 

Qacoa waa no lovor of flatterer©. No on; 
ho can remember. Sir Chnrioa Grer, or 3i> 
Henry 1‘onsoabv, u r «na Jotov Brown, credits 
tny staters on t Uiat &h© could bare Tmoa. "Th© 
Qt;*'©u over tamed, in th© more intimate ro- 
Utims of life, cvoc ©iuc© tb© early iLy* of 
Stockra&r,, down to tbo rcount once of "her late 
Secretary, to thare who, with icons or U-.-s 
bloatneu of *p©o©h, spoke to her tho plain un- 
gihitxl troth. Thera was a famous acossuq 
when tkn Queen actuiilly called tipon tho wife 
of o-.in of lier servants and kindly requested her 
to interred© with h<-r husband in th© Quinn's 
behalf that “ bo should not ccntrndict mo quit© 
so flatly before other peoplo.” 

_Th© rouch manners of tho most faithful of tho 
Queen s old servants \n^ tdway# tho daspair of 
|ier MUftfen, to whom ho seemed to bo pre- 
fjrrrd. In point of fr.ct, tho Qaoen, with an 
lUDtinot inherited po&jibly from bor grend- 



The Queen at Her Acce»slon, 

ro»w 20, 1837. 

father, eontrivod nnerringly to detect fidalit 
m those about h©r, and novor hesiuted to mak 
evorv uUoirauro for too defocta of that in* 
umabl© quiuity. It was u rare quality, hr 
womanly heart doubttre© told bcr,‘ ,.nd' for 
rtr »«• * J*«r«a of «uoh hie 

valu© that tho eottsag in which it wa* dn 
••0T©red might well bo dasregardral. 

THE QUEEN AS POLITICIAN. 

| Th© Uto Sir Char Ire Murray, already reforre* 
.°. WCB - ln W *^«K « nd Maatcr of th 
Household H» mad* note# of th© Qucen' 
a“i* " ^ •••■oh. whtch wer 

uWished in Tho < ornhdl," in Jaaiiarrs tey; 
Ax n Qaoen, ho raid, sh© re« rv.sl ali b-r oonfi 
•u nco for tor official adviaen, while oa 
woman ©he was frank, gay. and uureacrvol a 
* ben ah© w.u. a young girl. Baronew* l.obrou 
h**r Majesty’s govern©*, was treated with th 
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too km ! an- affection* t j cAnBd eaert. But dr 
Haronv* informed S.r USnrVs Hurrav tfciif 
though *he bad .anfnl^fopM every letter of 
tho private eomwpandtucw of ber young mis- 
tre>.. hath before iwd siik« h»r ootxuu^ io (Ik- 
throne, the Qnecn bad revcr onro shown her 
one letter oi Cabinet or State document*, nor 
h»il «he tpoken to her, nnr*to any woman about 
her. upou party or political questions. 

Sir TTxvxloro Martin Jim stated what may 
'io taken as tho Queen's ideal of a Sovereign':- 
influence and the manner of exerting ft: 

Th* Foveraign fho nyii should rot merely »ct the 
oxainpla of a pure and d:vii'fird lile, but aliouM to 
potential in C’jbii rl end Council through a bread!) 
of view nawarptd by Up too* and uod:vtr*«r<i by 
• ha |enm , ol ratty, and »!’•>. u> the reen of •• 
OiiK reign. through the weight of aceumolatet. 
tnjeledje and experieoo# 

The aspect of tho Queen as woman has 
tended to nido tho a.' pe -1 of the Quern aa poli¬ 
tician. Tin* domestic ideal of the Court luis 
concealed the political; yet, in such diariea 
amt raemorundi* as tho Queen has allowed U 
ap]*'iir, nothing is mom interesting thin the 
way in which the domestic and the political 
•re intermixed in tho warp and woof of her life. 
In her familiar letters one roads in one lino of 
••Pu«y V Iguana (the Konpror.Frederick); in 
another of the mate of Irlatid. "My only 
thoughts and talk.” writes bar Majewty to H-Ar 
nnrlo King Leopold, “were politics.'’ Writing 
about the birth of one of tho ltoyul children; 
iho says: "I think our child ought to have, 
braid— it* other umbos, those of Turko-Kgypto. 
as wo think cf nothing else.” Another day div 
write* to the atroe correspondent recording s 
change of Government, wliic-h i he creatly re¬ 
gretted. “ But,” she adds, “ if one's homo if 
happy, the rest is comnaratirelr nothing.” 

Thu Queen’s political interest* came to her 
partly aa a matter of daily Tontine, and partly 
.at a matter of opportunity, and therefore of 
duty. Disraeli's account of tho routine duties 
of the Sovereign is well known: 

“ There duties.” be add. " are umUifarioo*. they 
are weighty, they ore ir.-evaot. TVt u do di» 
natch r-sxivcd from aliroail, or' aant from ihii 
country which i» oot aubruttad to the Queen. The 
wbols of tho national adnuauirat.cn of this country 
h -rcetly dopuruls upon tbo sign manual. and Ik: 
ngnat tro has ncv.ir hern nUerd upon any pul-tic 
(bc'iiuent of which the did not approve. 'Cabinet 
Council* are reported on thnir torminatioo by the 
l*noi» Mmirtcr to the Boverrign. and they often 
rail from lwr remark* that aro often critical. and 
C 60 a*MJRly rocpnxo ooaaidnrahio actoutioo." 

THU QUEEN AND FOREIGN COURTS. 

In one ycareSl^Theodom Martin tolls uv-thf 
A umber of dispatches which ctmo before the 
Queen was' 28,000. When N large-a part of 
your daily busier*. ia tho businessof;politic*, 
yon neooamrily becomes politician: I:i another 
-expect, tho Queen’* politics .have been, i 
matter of duty, bocaaae of apodal opportunity. 
This refers to her personal canumirucauona and 
connection* with foreign feaita, foreign etaUs- 
mcn, and foreign Sovereign*.- Tbo Queen had 
hv nature • little tnsto for ceremony or State, 
h'or any fomlmrs* for exalted personages *s such. 
VI wax i-strimclv agpimt the visit,” she wrote 
to her uncle in 1W1. rcfcrr.ng to tho then Orar, 
“ fearing the ceuo aud buttle, and even at first 
T did not feel at all to like it: bat by living 
in tho same house together, quietly and unre¬ 
strainedly, I got to know the Emperor and he 
to know me. And this Albert, with groat truth, 
says is tho great advantage of these visit*, that 
1 not only son theso great people but know 
them. * 1 * 

THE TRENT AFFAIR. 

With regard to tho Qaoon's communications 
wi'.h foreign ruler*. iu» »> remarked in 1X97, 
there can l-o no doubt that, in this matter nor 
inilonnoo has on tho whole mado pownrfnlly tot 
the security of this country and tbo ponce of 
tho world. In the earlier part of the reign, 
tho good understanding with Franco owod much 
to the personal relation* of the Courts—m tho 
days alike of I-onis Philippe end of t he Thin! 
Napoleon. When occasion demanded, her 
Mai city did not fail to write in terms of great 
decision to both of her “dear friend* and 
brother*.” On tho Eastern Question U:o,in¬ 
fluence of the C-Viurt was loss propitious, for both 
tt.a Queen and tho Prince Consort abnntt to 
tho fall tho Ruwophobia which once afnictod 
this nation. How usrfnlly the Queens »»* 

:luanco has more rebiuitly boon used m an op-. 
posit® direction will ono day be known. Tito 
right of the Queen to see all foreign <.L* patches 
before they *r© rent i* well known, and tho 
quarrel of the Court with Lord Palmerston, m 
order to vindicate that right, is matter of hw- 
tory. There bare been several oeoasaon* during 
tao reign, both in tho Prinro (Ensoul s time 
and afterwards, when this right has profoundly 
aiiceted the policy of tho country. 'The altoru- 
♦ions made by tlie Queen in tho dispatch to 
1-ord Lyons nt tho time of tho Treat nflair are 
the best known ins tuner, for they averted the 
iremirent danger of a rupture* with the United 
Atotes. “Thero can bo no doubt." wrote 
Lord Palmontou, ‘‘that tho alterations mntia 
in tho dispatch contributed essentially to tbo 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute. Theso 
altcratioas" were only ono of innumerahl' 
instance* of tho tact and judgment 
and the power of nice discrimination which 
excited Lord Palmerston's c.mstont and un¬ 
bounded'udmiration.” It will be remembered 
that, tho late Mr. Forster in 187-1 publicly de¬ 
clared with What, '‘grateful and profound sense 
of obligation” tho British nation learnt how 
much it owed to its Sovereign at that proiound 
r-ri is. Notwithstanding her solicitude 
health cf her dying husband, every detail both 
of the Trent affair and of the atop* taken ill 
osnscqueuco had been carefully considered by 
W Majesty from day to (kiy; but when the 
dispatch came, with it* dictatorial demand foi 
tho release of the envoys, her Majesty, rays Mr. 
Forster: " was nt.wtled ind shocked nt the i«lea 
of war with America.'' Not liking the per*mp. 
torv language and defiant speech of the dis- 
Vvjt-h, tboQui*cn took it to t lie apartment of the 
TYlkre t'ensort. who used his busy pen tar The 
Ins’ time in modifying tho language and tone c* 
the demand. A facsimile of the Prince's nuims, 
randum was published some years ago. It show* 
: n its turn sorer*! corrections by t!io_ Queen— 
onie of them emendations of the Prince'* tog 
German idiom*, others substantial alteration* of 
phrase. The Prince, for instance, had written 
of tbo Trent affair a* *' a quarrelThe Queen 
struck out the word "qiilirrel” and substituted 
r \ question of dispute.” A fortnight late* 
the Prince was dead. The chapter in the LiW 
r;f the Prince GoiiRort which tolls of tho Trcn: 
UispaiKfa m the midst of the care* of tho dying 
husband's sick room is a striking and a pathetic 
instance of that oomin.nglin^ of the political 
vith the domestic which was a characterist*-. 
of her Mujeaty's life. 

HEE MAJESTY AND THE BISHOPS. 

In tho I.:t> of Archbishop Taifc then* ia a 
striking passago illustrating tho part played 
by the Ques'ii in securing the passage of th< 
Irish DLseatablishroent Bid tliroagh the House 
if lairds. Tho Queen loyally supported the 
Government of the day, though their policy 
in the particular question at issue was distaste¬ 
ful to her personally. But though she horsed 
•]jd not like the Bill, she at ■ epted it a* the will 
•f the Parliamentary majority, and workedI un¬ 
remittingly at wearing ita passage with at 
; tt o friction •-* posaible. fins urg-d mo'iera- 
•on on .he ono aide, ejneiliation ou the other. 
She wroto to tho Archbishop when the Bill 
seemed in danger of being wrecked m the 


Lords: 

Tba Qbsm thank* the Archbithop very much fei 
hi* letter. »)•« i» very t*o»»bl* of lb* prudent*, 
and M lb* «c - liov* aeviety, for It* wcUaie o’ 
the Irish btobtidiSMfft which tho Arvabubop ha- 
uianiiMtrd -» )u* rowdurt throaffcout Uw d*b*ix., 
and ilia will bo very r'.*< 1 if .tbo amendments wbic-. 
him been adopted at 1 hit wnggextion load to tl. 

•t«lom*nt of th* quoetioo: bc.t to offect Ulir. coo 
crwoM. th* Queen bel'wc*. will still bate to txi 
undo on both aide*. Tho Quean must say that »h* 
i-jntio: vimv without alattn tho poootWe coitKr<|Uvncr: 
ol another jrror ul *tpl*bou o i tbo Insh (MW, 
x.id tbo wonW sale the Arvhbithop •crioualy tc eon 
lidor, in eas* tbo roc*'«.-iori» to which the Govern 
tornt may sgre-' »hould not c<» *> far M ha ID) 
biintelf wiob, wi-.stbor tlie pottpourtnaet o< the set 
dt-nwat for another year would cot bn liely to 
mult in y->wv« rather tlian in better term* lor Use 
(Thumb. TMjuDM-tnula thorefoca that tho Aren 
bishop will .himteif oonixier and. m far a* * — 

endeavour to indurw othor»-.to coc 1 — 

t ons that may l>« off.-e.il by Cm t 
hr tho mou ooncUiaUi.-y spi- .v 

According to Bishop Wilborfawtvs Lift by 
th* way, AK-hiii'top^Tait owe<l his opjxunt- 
jacnLtotoo xtxciagy*ut.-alenro of the Queen : 

My beliet.ie that, the-Queea proasod Tail, and 
Mrxtalt possibly '-Ely. or some runb appoitilmout. 
■".i* Ohcrrh'doea rut know what it on«j to U.» 

Qumo.,. .. Ubmu (maraded — for Caai«. 

riiiry t!!--tbo Queen weald rot h*r» mm; then 

Dianuilt ngrooJ most mlimtantly and with vasrxor 
to Taih 

SHARP CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
PALMERSTON. 

Earlier than Irish Church Bill days there warn 
it (orrnspondnnra with Lord PolBMrtton which 
exhibited her decision ^»f cliaracter. Thfl 
Qtiron’s grievance was that hor MiuLxter wrote 
dispatch*-*, some of them containing the most 
momoniou* decisions, without communicatiug 
'.bent to hor in any shape or form. Those 
woro her obseivaticns on tho subject: 

Osborne, 12th Anjnst. 1850. 
With reference to the convolution about lord 
^aluimton. which tho Queen had with Lord John 
RtHsoll the other dar. and Lord Palnieretoo’* <1:^ 
answal that he cr-r mlrode<^ any d-smpn-t to her 
by the i snout m-uIccU of which » ie has hod *o locfl 
and to often to romp Sain, >ha think* it right, in 
order to pm rent any mistake for the future, to 
explain what it is th* expect* from the Foreign 
fVcrrtary. 

Hhe require*: 

1. That ba will datlnctlr rtal* wbat he proroecw 
la a given c**e. in order that tlie Qucon may know 
ft* distinctly to what she has given her Royal tone- 
t.r.iu Bavinjc oooe *ivae her «nnt:on to a in.-a- 
.uro, that it be not arbitrarily altered or modified 
by the Minuter. Such an act r!i* must rounder 
•* a failure in sincerity toward* the Crown, and 
luetlyto bo visited tpi the exerrhw of her Coiutilu- 
: ooal right of iliMnisaug that Minuter. Sho ex- 
islets to be kept informed of what passo* between 
him and tbo Foreieo Minister*, before important 
Jocision* are taken, bawd ui»oii that intercourse:: 
to receive the fomifra dirpatchc* in good ti-.no. and 
toharc the draft* of her approval sent vo ber in *uB»- 
fcient time to make' horte’f acquainted with their 
content* before tbiy tr.utt be eent off Tl»o Queen 
think* it beat that Z-orJ John Rm a»ll ahould ahow 
this letter to Lord Palmeralon. 

Aa equally sharp memorandum was written 
in fcli» following year in regard to tho offendinc; 
Ministers h:ustv and almost purely persona* 
recognition of tho ccmp-dYtat. On thia point 
the Queen wrote: 

Osborne, 13th December, 1851. . 
The Queen *cads the enclosed di«p»lch front Lord 
Xormanbv to Lord John Uuwrtll, from which it. 
appear* that thi French Govornmoi.t pretend to, 
have iroeiveil the entire approval of lha late coop 
d'etat bv tbo British Government a* convcyod by 
I-ord I’alinonifon to Count Walewski. Tho Queen 
can not bolievo in tho truth of tho assertion, a* «uch) 
nu approval given by Lord l’altnenton would harp 
been in complote contrtdiction to the lino of ttricB 

• .eiitrality and paaaivooo** which the Queen had *x- 
nrenried her desire to wo followed with regard fo the 
!»(., conruliion* at Paris, and which vva* approved 
by tho Cabincr, a* stated iu Lord John Russell'* 
loiter of tho 6th iust. Docs Lord John know any- 
«hing about tho olletred approval, which, .if true, 
‘would again expose tho honeety and dignity of the 
Queen's Government in tba eyoa of the world? 

A DLVPPY DOMESTIC LIFE. 

Tlie Queen's lovci of the country was the r<v| 
ult of her happy domestic life, which taught. 1 
her whore true pleasuro liee. Balmoral wa* 
nrquir.-d in 1818, and tho l’rinco Consort built 
tho bouse which nestles in wooded landscape 
in tbo valley of the Deo, and almost, under the 
shadow of Lochnagar and its satellite moun¬ 
tains. “A complete mountain solitude,” said 
the Prince, " where otto rarely sees a human 
faro, where the snow early covers the mountain 
top*, and the wild doer como creeping stealthily 
round the bouse.” The Queen herself os early 
us l&jG wrote: 

Every year my heart becomes more fixed in (hi* 
dear Parediae. aud to much more jo now, (hat all 
ha* become my dear Albert'* own creation. o*n 
work, own building, own laying out, aa at Osborne, 
and hi* greet taste and the impress of hi* dear 
hand have been stamped everywhere. 

" I told Aibort,” aha wrote in hor Journal. “ that 
formerly I wa* too happr to go to Loudon, and; 
wretched to leave, it. and now,, since tho blosW 
hour of my marriage, and still rnoro since the* 
summer, 1 dislike, aud am unhappy to leave the 
country, and.could be content and happy never to 
■jo to town. This pleased him. Tlie solid pleas’ 
sure* of » peaceful, quiet, yet merry life in the 
country, with my inestimable husband and friend, 1 
try all In-all. are far more durable than the unuie. 
meat* of London, though wo don’t despise or dis- 
Ilk* there sometime*,” 

On the 21 it anniversary of her marriage the Prince 
wrote to th« Duchess of Kent: “Twenty-one years 
make* t giXKkidng while, and to-day our inaxrisa-i 

• come* of age. according to law.' Wo have frith 
tally kept our pledge for hotter and for worn*, and 
-vo have only to thank God that Ho haa vouchsafed 
*.i much happine-* to na. May He have u« in 
Hi* keeping for the days to come.” To tho King 
■ I the Belgian* aho »ajd: "Very few can aay with 
mo that their huibond at tho end of twentv ond 
years i* not only full of th* friendship, kindness, 
jnd affection which a truly happy marriage brings 
v-ith it, but of the come tender love m in tho very 
Ira: day* of oar marriage-'’ 

“ EMPRESS OF INDIA.” 

The Queen was proud of the title of •• Ent- 
pres* of India.” She always had Indian ser¬ 
vants imm*dinti-.lv about her person; and w« 
iiavn already tvferrod to the fact that nt nn ad¬ 
vanced ape, at tho ngo of 70, ah© entered upon 
[the etudy of Hindustani, in order to bo able to 
writ© and speak in th® language of so many of 
her Indian subjects. The Order of the Star 
of India was founded on her personal initiative. 
She strongly supported Canning in his *' cle4 
money ” after the mutiny, and the famous Pro- 
oliunutinn of 185S—ono of the nohle*t documents 
to bo found in the pages of history—was in¬ 
spired and corrected by tho Queen. Sho wrote 
U> Lord Canning, sharing his indignation at tho 
unChristian spirit shown to the Indian people 
in general after the mutiny, and said : 

To the nation it large, to tbo peaceable inhabi 
ixnti, to tbo many kind and friendly native* who 
have jM-e.-J w*. »he'tered the fugit-.rea. and been 
faithful arid true, (here ahould be shown Uu» 
grcBtwl kindnea*. They ahould know that there 
i» no haired to a brow a akin—none: but t ho greatett 
wish on (heir Queen's port to aoe them happy, coil- 
tented, and flourishing. 

With regard to tho Proclamation of 1858. tint 
Quoon was dissatisfied with the draft, mid rc- 
quosted Lord Derby “ to write it himscU in hia 
cxodlout language, bearing iu mind that it is a 
female Sovereign who speaks to more than a 
hundred millions of Eastern people on assuming 
the direct- government over them, and after ia 
bloody civil war, giving them pledges which 
her future reign is to redeem, and explaining 
the principle* of her Government. Such a 
document-should breathe feelings of generosity, 
benevolence, aud religious toleration. ” 


COLONIAL ATTACHMENT. 

From » Colonial work puhlidied in the year o£ 
Jiit-.U-e, we queto th* following tribute'to the 
Queens influence on Colonial loyalty to the 
Empire: 

Of lit* forces worLiag for union during (be pax! 
»i*tv y**r*. (h* u.o*t |-uteu( hot b««o th« porn 
nality and position of (lie Siwrreistv The Queen 
haa been • raJly point of loyalty throughout all (bn 
dark day* of cxwly UruRfle au-1 poliuoal di ii U te 
.ion iu Cauada. and L'u-ougli tlx* later erect* of 
\r.i r.cau rommsrcial oosrvioa or sdorts at an 



The Queen Spinning. 

i pnorounara ar tosnui. w. j. p. dowsxt.) 


r.rx*l:»ni-t ronriliut.'on; throu(bout all the gloomy 
ii»yt of Mouth Atriean war* ud raaladniinislrmtion 
and Impartai indifwnM*; throughout tbo time* of 
Au*tnJian amflicl with the tiantportotion tyitrm 
and itrusfd 0 with a «tormr and touch nuaibx de- 
moeraey, ibrocabnut tho day* of We*t Indian dc~ 
i-adroro, or New Zealand'i concert with poworful 
Maori*, and it- moro ronrot •trunrlee with tho crude 
j$uict Moeialiom tun road. Everywhere the 
name and qaaiit:** ant rorititutional action of thn 


THE SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN. 

! Sir'Clsarles M array Ratified to the Queon's 
kn.-n-intorext in her soldiers. He pictured her 
a« in thaao early day* ah» inxpoctad tho Life 
(•Cards aod Grenadiers. Sho was on horseback, 
acoompticied by ihqDachesa qi Kent Lord IldL 
Cccyngbatno, «r«T tK* r«t of her «uite. Sam 
was drussed in a habit of th« Windoor^uniform, 
and worn a bine military cap with » gold bond 
panting under the chin. As tho several compnnw* 
and Miuadrma pute-ed and saluted hor. slim 
r.ii«ed nor hand anil returned the saiuto of roan; 
tmd tbo grave rxrnesim- s of her mauner, as well 
n* the graceful vclf.poxsro.icn of her attitude, 
struck Sir Charles Murray particularly. It 
wn* clear that she felt proud that these fine 
fellows defiling before hen. were hor defender*, 
and she looked upon tho whole scene with a 
alow of animation such as it was well calculated 
to inspire. (Sir Charles was anxious to read 
their faces, and to see whether he ootdd trace 
there a responsive glow of loyalty towards their 
young commandroas, but the rigid perfection of 
their military discipline, extending even to the 
eyes and features, frustrated his scrutiny, and 
left imagination to fill «p the vacancy. General 
f -mrobert, who u* the Queen at St. Cloud iis 
1835, said lie had talked to many people, inili- 
tnry and civil, but to none so thoroughly wellj 
riiformed about tho Criawa, the “iege, and th* 
armies as her Majesty. It. is said that every 
addition to the trenches was sent regularlv to 
lier Majesty for her use during that war, and! 
that tho exact position of affair* before Se¬ 
bastopol was as well known in her Majesty’s 
room at Windsor »* at the headquarter-, of th* 
Commandcr-in-Chief. The anxiety her Majesty 
showed in regard to tho Gordon expedition i* 
vivid in all our memories, and no one need 
reminded of the keen and, we fear, too hurtful 
personal interest she took in the campaign, of 
-rhich sho l:n.« not born m>nnitted to too th* 
close, to which she must havo looked forward 
with such abuorbing desire. Her interest was 
equally keen in the Navy. Lord Clarendon ha* 
ieft a record of her constant desire to know 
[what the state of the Navy wax, whnt ship* 
were in readineas for active service, and gener¬ 
ally the state of each, ordering returns to bai 
Submitted to her from all the urtenals and dock¬ 
yards, and again, weeks or month* 

jof ter wards, referring to these returns, 

nnd desiring to have everything ro- 
1 a ting to them explained and accounted for. 
Tho uevolton of the ton icc« exprowod by a long 
succession of illustrious Generals aud Statesmen 
to the r Sovereign has boon earned on her part 
by quick and unfailing sympathy. Inimediatoly 
after lukennan the Queen wrote to Lord Raglan, 

• The Queen has received with pride ana joy 
the telegraphic nows of tho glorious, but alua 
bloody, victory. Wo aro most thankful that 
Lord Ranlan’s valuable life hod been saved, and 
the Queen (rusts that he will not expose hiin- 
polf moro than is absolutely necessary. The 
Queen cannot sufficiently express her high sense 
of the great services he had rendered and is ren¬ 
dering to her and to the country.” On the con¬ 
clusion of pcaco, “ the Queea thank* Lord 
Clarendon much for hia two letters; and w* 
congratulate him ou the success of his efforts 
in obtaining tho peace, for to him alone it ia 
due, and also to him alone is duo the dignified 
position tho Queen’s beloved country holds.’* 
On Lord Dalhousie’s return from the Viceroyalty 
in 1856 the Queen seat I tint a message of’con¬ 
gratulation and welcome. “Suck gracious 
words,” replied Lord Da)ltou$ie, " from n Sore- 
reign to n subject na those with whirli your 
M*jetty has greeted his return to England 
preate emotions of gratitude too strong and deep 
to find fitting expression ill any other th.m th« 
fimpie-t word*.” Other examples of the same 
sympathy aro quite recent, aa Earl Roberta bte 
been the last to know. 

THE QUEEN’S TOLERANCE. 

Thp attachment of the Churobes to the Queen 
ia a tribute to her tact, and also to their grow¬ 
ing tolerance of each other. Mr. Augustin* 
iBirrell has well said: 

Our gracious Sovereign, amidst all the sorrow*, 
chances, and anxieties of her long and sorely-tried 
life, ha* never found any difficulty in worship pis* 
tho Kuior of Pnnr* according to the riles and cen* 
rnonira of both tlie, Church of England and th« 
Church of HcotLi.il, according to her geographical 
(position in the Isle of Wight or the county of Aber¬ 
deen. and it i* hard to forget tho touching languaga 
in which *ho has told ua how greatly »he was affected 
when riio heart! horoulf and her children commended 
to Almighty God by Norman Maelood, rporicing no* 
from a book, but. from the sincere depth* of a lovol 
Scottish heart. 1 am afraid if a aerie* of biotrraph'iea 
of eminent Chuichwomen w ae to issue from the proaa 
of Messrs. Uivington, a life of the Queen would not 
bn found to lie inrtitsled. But we, at all events, 
rreognna in our Sorerrign a Royal breadth of *ro- 
timent. and feeling well befitting th* historic Hous* 
to which she belongs, and in no way inooiubtent 
with, lait rather the fruit of, a genuine itram of 
jlN-rsonal piety. 

Tho Queer.'* influonco within tbo Church itself 
baa boon tuo- folt in two directiuu*—in tha 
favour which sho has personally shown to tho 
hioader school*, and in the tight hold which 


•b- tat* kept on th* appointment ol tho bighsr 


A ROYAL WIDOW TO WIDOWS* 

Of tho Queen'* pervmal jympathie* with th* 
grief* of other* the rr<*-ut‘eitniplc* are numop- 
cus beyond easy calculation. Th* letter sent 
to the Dueheoa of Sutherland tn acknowledge 
nient of a Diamond Jubilee gift from loyal Eng¬ 
lish widows has n apeoiai interest just now. U 
contained confidence* of tbo most touchta* sad 
.•acred character: 

My Dearest Duefce>».-1 aro deeply toocb^l by 
tho gift of a B.Wo •' from many widow*, and by 
the wry kind and affectionate nd-’rwxa which ae- 
eonipavinl '«• • • >‘ r *T •? • ' 

t.i.d •;iter-widow* the deep and honrt.elt grautuiw, 
<>( uieir K.dowed Oims who can never fee! gran-rot 
enough for th* •uiirawl noii/Jig ah* ta» rcreired 
and lontioure to receive, from h-r loyal and devoted 
aubjert.. But wl.at .he satnex far more f ibw 
apprewatiotiof her adored and perfect b»•bend. I* 
h<v. ij-t only cck.«oji:oo the rxprriewv* u in tne 
confanl *cc:e of h.a uoxecu prreeoce and tho 
p Ua>ed thooght of the etercal wslos hereafter, 
which will make th* bitter anguish of tbo preernt 
ap|iear aa nought. That our lkavwdjr Fathei 
may taper* to “many widow- those icomxw o 
ra.,M>lnt:o:i and support i* their broken hearted 
Qi,..-n t ran. ret pn>«r. . . -BwjWWt •**» 
yi.urj moit affectionately. ' JflOIlIA. 

THE QUEEN AT HOME. 

In the private life of the Queen, recent!/ 
written " bv one of her Majctty'a servant*,” is 
x« stated that tho Queen disliked bin,- ad- 

dressed a* " Your Majesty,’’ always insisting 
cu the old-foahionrd and no mil y Mn'.-un. In 
i- far from true, uccording to this dweller in 
tho Queen's l.ousrliold, that her Majesty had 
of lata ymrs lost the uso of her log*. She 
was a sufferer from acute rheumatism, and she 
choso to facilitate her movement* hv using si 
wheel chair. In s private aadicuro there was 
no pomp and cireunutnnre. The Queen would, 
he ► rupiv clad for the interview in a black stuff 
gown of easy fit and very unpretentious make, 
her silver hair would bo smoothed away unden, 
a severely plain white cap, haring amull lappets 
nt tbo hoick. As her Majesty oxtcnrlt-d h-r hand 
for you to kiss, it would be perncivod that it was 
exquisitely white, soft, aud dimpled, and per¬ 
fectly moulded. In tho plain gold circle »nd| 
tho memorial hair and gold ring* which alons 
graced her lingers might bo read tho bomelw 
romance of a nappy wife, a fond mother, and 
a sorrowful but resigned widowhood. Tb« 
face in repose, continued this observer witta 
many opportuuitie-i, wiut very different from 
when sho began to talk. Then tho kind, *ad 
eyes lighted up, tho nostril* distended, tho 
cheek* glowed, tno eurro* of the mouth turned 
up in smilee, and displayed a wry pretty and 
complete sot of teeth in one so old, and the 
voice, instead of being Husky, a* might be ex¬ 
pected, was singularly soft, and retained ranch 
of that sweet singing quality which Labladio 
cultivated and Mcudviasohn praised eo highly 
in a private letter to hi* mother. Tho Queen 
was gifted with a marrclkm* memory (which 
she had cnltivnted and preserved most care¬ 
fully), not only for face* and facta, but. for all 
the little interesting characteristics which were 
tho talt of pood table talk. Above all, said tliie, 
chronicler of tho private life of the Queen,’ 
sbo was a sympathetic and eager listener, and 
so encouraged the person with whom the tire 
»:re<l to talk that she quickly bani-bed all re¬ 
st nftnt and diffidence, and t mewdri in drawing 
her visitor out into positive eloquence on tho! 
subject in which he was interested, always horse!I 
site*wing jntt enough knowledge of tho matter' 
under 'discussion to banish all idea that the 
listener was pro ending to be intere-ted in a 
matter of which the only had a superficial know¬ 
ledge., Besides this, she had n very pretty wit 
of her own, rnd an enormous appreciation of 
any fnn. 

THE QUEEN AND JOHN BROWN. 

Tho Queen's appreciation of her faithful 
sorvanta cannot bo better realised than bv re¬ 
calling the paasngo with which alio closed her 
book '• More Leaves, etc.”: 

The faithful attendact who to of-'en mentioead 
ibrO-ighout there Lave* i. uo longer * ilh hw whom 
!i» tened oc> truly, devotedly, untiringly. In tho 
fulness of health and strength, he wo* snatched 
sway from his carenr of urefulnes*, after an itlnem 
of only three d*yx. on tba 27th of Match of this yror. 


rare worth' i 

■retted by oil w ho'knew him. Hi* lo*s to n 
and helpless aa I was at the time from an accident) 
i» irreparable, for hn deservedly possessed my entire 
confidence; and to say that ho is daily—nay, hourly 
—missed by tne, whose lifelong gratitude ho won by 
his constant care, attention', and devotion, i* but] 
a feeble expression of the truth. 

A truer, nobler, trustier heart. 

More loyal, and more luring, never brat 
Within a buoiao breast. 

Balmoral, November, 1C83. 

HOW THE QUEEN REALISED THE H0R4 
RORS AND DANGERS OF WAR. 

If nnyone wants to imagine how deeply the 
Queen must hare felt the events of the wa-. he 
reuinciti do better than study the following psv 
rages from *' More Leaves from the Journal of 
Our Life in the Highlands " : 

Balmoral C*«Ue, Thursday, June 19. 1879. 

At twenty minutes to eleven Brown karcked and 
came in, and raid there was bad news; and whed 
1. in alarm, asked what, ho replied, ‘"D-.e youna 
French Prince is killed; and when I could not 
take it in. and asked several times what it meant, 
Beatrice, who then come in with tho telegram in 
her hand, said, ” Oh! tho Prince Imperial i« 
killed! ” Lfcd a sort of thrill of horror now while 

I write tho words. I put my hands to my head 
nnd cried out, “ No, no! it cannot, cannot bo true | 
It can't be!” And then dear Beatrice, who t.*< 
crying very much, as I did too. gavo tne the an( 
nexed telegram from Lady Frerc: .... To die ia 
•uch an awful, horrible way! Poor, poor dear Em: 
press ! her only, only child—her nil gone! and such 
•i real misfortune! 1 was quite beside myself; and 
both of us hn»« hardly had another thought since: 
M'o sent for Janie Eley, who wat in »h* house 
■when he was born, and was so devoted to himj 
and he was so good! Oh! it ia too, too awful j 
The more ono thinks of it, the worse it is 1 I tr^ 
in tho greatest distress. Brown sc distressed; every! 
one q-.uto stunned. Got to bod very lata; it wa>, 
dawning! aud little sleep did I get. 

Friday. June 20. 

Had a bad, restless night, haunted by this awful 
event, seoiug those horrid Zulus constantly before 
me, and thinking of tbo poor Empires*, who <li^ 
not yet know it, . . . To think ol that dcaij 
young man. tho applo of his mother's eye, lion* 
and nurtured in the purplo, dying thus. » too 
fearful, too awful -, and inexplicable and dreadful 
that the others should not have turned round and 
fought for him. It is too horrible. 

Again, when her own son, the Duke of Con¬ 
naught, was in Egypt at Tel-ol-Kcbir, there if 
this testimony to'the strain upon her nerves: 

Monday, Sept. Jl. 18S2. i 

Received a telegram in cipher from Sir John 
McNeill, marked very trtrtt, saving that it wtsj 
:** determined to attack the enemy with a very largcl 
force on Wednesday.” How anxious thi* made uaJ 
God only knows. 

Tuesday. Srpt 12. 

.I prayed earnestly for my darlinc 

child, and longed for tho morrow to arrive. Rest 
Kttrner'8 beautiful ”Gebet vor dcr Schlacht,'Vater 
ich rule Dich ’ " (Prayer before the battle, “ Father 























* 


ijf 0aHn iiflus. January 23rd, 1901 


1 call on Tiw*."). My beloved husband used tc 

•init it often. My thought* were entirely fixed or 
Egypt and tho coming battle. My nerve* wer* 
■trained to »uch a pitch by th* intensity of iny 
anxiety and suspense that they seemed to feel a.- 
though they were all alive. 

* Wednesday. Sept. 13. 

.Another telegram, also from Reuter 

jaayinjt that fighting was going on. and that th* 
jenemy had been routed with heavy lot* at Tel-eU 
IKvbir. Much agitated. On coming in got a tel* 
pram from Sir John McNeill, axying. “A *r*a' 
Victory; Duke safe and wall." Sent all to Louis 
when. The excitement very great. Felt unbounded 
(joy and gratitudo for God s great goednesa and 
mercy. 

1 Hudle** telegrams! What a day of gratitude im” 
Ijoy. but mingled with sorrow and anxiety for the 
Many mourners and the wounded and dying. 

ATTEMPTS ON THE QUEEN S LIFE. 

No popularity, and no amiability or good- 
tncss of disposition, will apparently guarantee 
itlioao who ;ire in exalted positions against the 
attacks of maniacs. Tho Queen has not beer 
[entirely free from these hateful experiences. 
Tho last experience of the kind was in 1882. 
when a lunatic named McLean fired at the 
Queen when entering her carriage at Windsor 
happily without injuring her. The first 
kssuult of tho kind was made in 1840 by Ed¬ 
vard Oxford, a potboy, who shot twice at the 
Queen and Prince Albert as they were driving 
tip Constitution Hill. The Queen and fiei 
husband were uninjured. In 1812, John 
Francis, the son of a machinist at Drury Lane 
Theatre, a lad out of work, fired on two suc¬ 
cessive days at tho Queen and Prince Albert 


one except tho Prince; and n special watch 
kept on the following day resulted ir 
the apprehension of tho culprit in tho act. Ht 
was condemned to death for high»treasou. but 
the sentence was commuted to transportation 
On tho day this was known, July 3rd, 1842, a 
hunchback, named Bonn, levelled a pistol at 
the Queen when driving from Buckingham 
Palace to tho Chapel Uoval, St, James's. The 
pistol did not go off. This culprit got off with 
n short period of imprisonment. On 19th May, 
3849, the Queen, ns she was returning to the 
Pul ace in an open carriage, with three of her 
children, was again fired ul on her way down 
Constitution Hill. The crowd was furious, and 
hut for the intervention of the police would 
have torn the man who fired to piece*. He 
proved to be an Irishman, named William 
Hamilton, of A (hire, in the county Limerick, 
end to have had not even the motive ol 
notoriety for his act. The pistol, it wa6 elenriy 
shown, had been charged only with powder. 
On tho 14th of June, Hamilton was tried under 
the Act passed in 1842 for dealing with offences 
ef this nature. He pleaded guilty, and was 
sentenced to seven years' transportation. In 
1850, Robert Pate, a Lieutenant of the 10th 
Hussars, struck the Queen with a stick ns she 
was leaving the residence of the Duke of Caui- 
liridgr. A defence of insanity was set up for 
him, but a jury finding him guilty, lie was 
pentooccd to transportation for seven years. In 
Pebruarv, 1872, a foolish yonth of seventeen, 
named O’Connor, was seized by John Brown 
Vrhon at tho side of the Queen's carriage with 
in petition for the release of the Fenian prisoners 
So one hand, and a pistol in the other. The 
•weapon was unloaded. 

THE QUEEN'S LAST IRISH TOUR. 

The Queen's last appcnrsr.ee in public—her 
last •‘progress.’’ to use an old expression, was 
2»cr visit to Ireland in the spring of lag: 
year. Thirty-nine years had pawed since 
ter Majesty (accompanied by the Prince 
Consort). had last visited' the sistci 
Island. A new generation had urivn since 
then—a generation excited, in late years, 
jby Horae Rule movements and “ Unionist " 
opposition to it. Some predicted that the 
Queen would not receive courteous treat¬ 
ment from Nationalist Ireland. Manx 

irreconrilables proposed a boycott of th. 
(Royal visit. Such people know nothing 
of tho Irish character. Tho . unanimous 
■opinion of witnesses who had seen the recop- 
jtion of the Queen in Dublin, und tho two 
Jubilees in London, declared that the Irish 
jceremomnl was the most striking of the three. 
Hut we nro anticipating. It was said ut the 
■time that the Irish visit was a Ministerial 
project. It was tbc Queen's own choice. Tffa 
Jioyal yacht convrying the Qur.it n-ached 
Kingstown Harbour on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, the 3rd of April. The Channel Fleet 
(hail been already stationed in tho outo* 
F arbour, in expectation of her Majesty'! 
arrival. On tho morning of the 4th. the Qm'c ' 
(lundcd at Kingstown Pier, where glie was pix 
jsented with ini address from the Town Con 
Iporation. Great crowds of people were * 
enabled at the township?, and on the high ro 
[between Kingstown and Dublin. But tue pri 
jcipcd demonstration was of course 
Irish capital. The Mavor and inuniei, 
Councillor* w.-ro assembled at Lccson liridgv. 
the City boundary. A famous spot it was u• * 
history’of Seventeenth Century Ireland, 
ancient forms of admission to tho City were 
observed to tho lotter. A towered and bat tie 4 
linen ted gateway, an exact copy of the medimval 
structure, was erected at Lecson Bridge. Inside 
the closed gate the Mayor and Corporation, in 
their official robea, were waiting—among thou- 
tands of citizens. The Mayor’s loyal invitation 
having been communicated to the Queen, the 
gate was thrown open, and the Royal pro- 
vowdun of four carriages entered. Her Mnjcaty’e 
carriage was preceded by that of the Duchess oi 
Connaugh. Seated beside the Quien, in the 
fourth and last carriage, were Princess Chris¬ 
tian and ITinces* Henry of Batten berg. To the 
Mayor’8 address, which was presented in a richly 
decorated gulden «e-»ket, tho Uuwm replied chat 
»'-.e 1-.1.1 .- , r I-■ 1 v:: •:.g 1 .' r 

Irish two pie. •* Your ancient kingdom of 

Ireland ” was on expression used in the muni¬ 
cipal address. From Loceoa Bridge to College 
Green. and the old Parliament House— 
h distant** of ahont a mile—and from 
the Green down Dame-street to tho City 
Hall, across the I.iffry. and on to tho Viceregal 
Isvlgr at Pha-mx Park the rout! was packid 
•with hundreds of ihoueands of spectators. Tl»i 
enthusiasm of those vast multitude* was great. 
The air rang with cheers, and was ii-flntt.-r 
With innuiurrublo iirigs. But the pret- 
tirst spectacle witnessed during the Qucui'-* 
visit was tho review by the Queen of the 20,» *'0 
children assembled ou Saturday, tho flth. in the 
Phcmix Park, ’llie ehildrt n had come not only 
from the City and County of Dublin, but from 
all the provinces of he-land. They had l«e<-n troop¬ 
ing into Dublin the 'lav before 1 >y train load». Ttin 
Quc-n’» interest in tho children touched tli" 
braits of the iioptrosionabb- Irsh people. It 
WuS s&id of her that •‘■he looked as if sir- 
Would like to hug them all.” The Queen had 
r-evcral receptions of large bands of children 
during her stay in Dublin. Ou tho 9th of April 
the Queen bad another enthusiastic reception 
In Dublin—her visit on this o>t-asion b in;: 
of a eotncwhnt informal one. The principal 
route for this visit was Sockvflle itml one of 
the finest streets in Europe. On tho ISth of 
April tlio Qucs-u noand reprcwcnUtivo 
deputations from Ummatacs, college*, 
learned societies, tho Churches, boroughs, 
Und counties. Four day* later oann 
tbf.military and naval review in Pharoix I’srk. 


Juhuco medals to the mqn of the Royal Irish- 
Constabulary and Metropolitan Police who had 
noted ns guards and tsscort* during her stay. 
On the saute day tho Queen left Ireland. 
Sba sent a gift of a thousand pounds for tho 
poor of Dublin, und presented tuc Corporation 
with a pice* of plate in memory of her visit, 
lhe Queen of Englkud was in every sense of tho 
word "The Queen of Ireland” during her 
sojourn in t he country. ,e Queen of 
Ireland’’ wirf then a popular expression in 
Dublin city. The Queen won the lu arts of tho 
pish nation. In bidding them farewell she 
’ prayed ” for “ goodwill and harmony amongst 
1*11 my people." Sho told them how "deeply 
touched ' she was by their loyal and affectionate 
welcome. As tho aged Queen slowly stepped 
cm board her yacht ut Kingstown, the bund ou 
the shore struck up the familiar air. “ Como 
-luck to Eiin.” But all who had seen tho 
venerable figure knew that Ireland had seen 
the last of bur Queen. 


NATIONAL PROGRESS DURING 
THE REIGN. 


iROWIH 01- T1IE POPULAR POWER. 


Tlie great legislative changes of tho reign 
have had their effect in constitutional practice, 
l'ho unwritten Constitution, at tho end of the 
reign, is no longer what it was ut the beginning. 
The popular element has gained on enormous 
accession of strength iu every direction by the 
Introduction of the household and lodger and 
service qualifications into boroughs, and finally 
into counties, by the Ballot Act, and by the 
redistribution of seats. All this, as has been 
Well remarked, has shifted the balance of poli¬ 
tical power. The balance has more and more 
inclined to the side of the House of Commons, 

I is distinguished from all the other powers in 
(ho State, and some writers have complained 
uf the present virtual autocracy of that body, 
if he powers of the Crown ore exercised 
>n the responsibility of Ministers, the 
: x>wers of Ministers are subject to tho most 
minute control on the part of tho Legislature. 
The discretion formerly exercised by tho Crown 
.n the dissolution of Parliament, and still 
claimed by constitutional writers, has virtually, 
tensed. It is much the same with the right of 
appointing and dismissing Ministers. William 
t'V . will probably prove to have been tho last 
English monarch who could dismiss u. Govern- 

S ent having a strong majority iu the Lower 
Ouse. Lord Palmerston was dismissed ns an 
Individual Minister, and ho was, moreover, act- 
ng at variance with Cabinet instructions. Tho 
House of Lords has long recognised iu practice, 
If not iu theory, a limit to its right of reject¬ 
ing popular measure*, nor can it ever recover 
tven a larger portion of its old power until it 
piis itself submitted to a thorough reform. Its 
apparent victories on the repeal of the paper 
duty, and the scheme for the redistribution of 

I i connection with the Franchise Bill of 
-ere defeats in substance, if not in form, 
ay of Irish Home Ruin was only re-n- 
posible by the disorganization of the 
irty and by the conclusion of n measure 
* self-governments which is an important 
the realisation of the desires of the Irish 
The Lords received only such con- 
s ns were compatible with the full 
of Ministerial measures. Many 
able politicians have urged tho re- 
of the Upper House, and some, 
such 3s Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. John 
Morley, havo recommended its abo’ition. While* 
Everything has thus become subordinate to tho 
louse of Commons, that House has become 
more completely subordinate to the opinion of 
‘he country. In the last resort, the consti¬ 
tuencies rule. 

LEGISLATION. 

The legislation of tho roigu has affected prin¬ 
cipally tho distribution of political power, the 
system of local government, the land system, 

e tiounl education, and the protection "of tho 
louring dosses und of women and children, 
i'ndcr the Reform Act of 1832, the borough 
franchise was given to those occupying 
bouses of tlio clear auuuul value of £10, while 
tome old franchises were preserved. The county 
qualifications were more complicated, and, on 
the whole, more exclusive. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s measure of 1866 for a £7 rental 
franchise for boroughs, ami a £14 ren¬ 
tal franchise for the counties, was de¬ 
feated, mainly by the secession of t he “ Adul- 
l unites.” At length, iu 1887, the Conservatives 
having reluctantly consented, at tho bidding of 
Mr. Disraeli, to do the work of the Liberal 
party, aud having been forced by that party to 
uo it with tho requisite thoroughness, the Royal 
Assent was given to a Bill which granted tho 
right of voting to every borough householder 
aud to every lodger paying four shillings a week. 
The more direct cause ot this famous measure 
wax the series of gTeat demonstrations orga¬ 
nized by the Reform League, one of which Was 
bade especially memorable by the fall of tbo 
railings iu Ilydo Park. Still, this Act, win. 
Iho supplementary measures of IStiS and 1869, 
practically left the agricultural labourer, tho 
minor, and others without n vote. At 
length, in 1884, Mr. Gladstone introduced 
a measure for tho assimilation of tho 
borough und county franchise, and eventually 
carried it, nut withstanding the strenuous oppo¬ 
sition of the Lords, It was accompanied by a 
Redistribution Bill, which went a luug woy to¬ 
ward* equalising our electoral districts in ac¬ 
cordance with the old Chartist demand. Thin 
demand, it may bo noted, had brought us very 
near revolution in 1848, when the Chart is U 
held their monster meeting on Kennington 
Common, while Ireland was at tho same time 
iu a most, alarming state of chronic discontent. 
JThe gullet Bill, uftar many vicissitude*, wa* 
carried in 1872. Tho reform of 1368 placed 
ithe decision of electoral petitions in tin* 
hands of the Judges, at first much against 
their will. The Corrupt Practices mea¬ 
sures of 1888 and lTs33 bare also had sosnq 
effect in securing purity of election. Tbo mea¬ 
sures for elementary education are among the 
greatest achievements of the Ueign. The great, 
question had boon approached, but in au ex¬ 
tremely cautious aud perfunctory way, just 
before tho Queen’s accession. In IS34 grants of 
£20,000 a year were made to the British cud 
National schools. When Lord John Russell 
proposed to increase them, in 1839. the Duke 
of Wellington strongly condemned the proposal, 
and tho Archbishop of Canterbury moved and 
secured the rejection of the Bill In tho Lord*. 
The measure was carried in tho Lower House 
by a majority of only five, but I-ord John Kus- 
koll showed great determination, und lvi* pro¬ 
posal, involving al*o the transfer of the super¬ 
vision of the grants from the Treasury to a 
ppecial Committee of tin* i*rivy Council,’a uon- 
biilitica) body. was.eventually carried into effect. 
A proposal made in IrM3 to enforce rompulsory 
rdiK.itioa on the children of pauper* nnd tho 
children under the control of tbc Factory Acts, 
jby means of district school* under Church 
superintendence, wa* naturally and justly op¬ 
posed hy the Dissenters, and failed. The El«a 
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scquoiit Acts of 1873 and 187t>, was tho com- x] 

S 'luting stego of this great, edifice of public good.. _ 1 
'he me.LMiio which cstablirKed School Buurdsf v .,c 
was not fret* from imperfection, aud 
even from gross injustice. The famous 2oth . 
clause proposed to authorise the local autho* 
rity t<i pay the decs of poor children attending 
tlenominatlotul schools,nml this would have con¬ 
ferred most unfair advantages upon the Chureii 
pf Kugland. The compromise agreed to sevorvd 
‘ the connection between the School Boards mid 
Ibo Voluntary schools, leaving the latter tu 
depend entirely cn the central grant for help. * 
The organization of local government, by mea¬ 
sure 1 * supplementary to tho great Municipal Re¬ 
form At: ef 1835, belongs also in great part to 
tho present Reign. At the time of the Queen’d . 

f cooaaion, the new Poor Lavr had been in opera- 
ion for nearly 'three years. Au Act of 184-S 
. provided for the temporary relief of the casual 
class; the education of pauper children was 
more especially dealt with iu the Acts of 1873 , 
and lS7fi. The Act of 18()7 constituted the 
Central Asylums Board ; the questions of settle,’ 
meat und removal were dealt with by other 
Acts. In Sanitary Reform one of the first groat 
steps was the Public Health Act of 1848, which 
hud, however, a marked demerit- in its per- _ 
missive character. The Public Health 
Act of 1876 marked a great step in advance 
by tho consolidation and amendment of all 
existing statute!*. 'l’ho establishment of tho 
I.oca! Government Board by the late Sir James 
Stansfold, ia 1871 consolidated most 

cf tho pablic powers of administration. 
Generally the Legislature ha* recognised the 
Tight of the local authority to demolish insani¬ 
tary dwellings and to make provision agaiDst 
Overcrowding, but. the powers to this effect con¬ 
ferred liy the Acts have not been used to any¬ 
thing liko their due extent. The Police and the 
Prison systems have been entirely remodelled 
during the Reign—the first, especially, was ini 
ts most elementary stage at tho accession of the 
Queen. Finally, the whole system of Local. 
Government was revolutionised by the great. 

Act of 1888. The Married Women’s Property 
Act of 1870 is the type of a whole class of- 
measures which, have improved the legal and 
social status of women. The Settled Estates 
Act, the Agricultural Holdings Acts, the Crof-I . 
ters’ Act, and the legislation on the Game Laws 
Uu*v ' effected important reforms in the system 
of land tenure, and in the condition of the 
classes attached to the soil. The Liquor Laws 
have been dealt with very partially and ineffec¬ 
tively, but on the whole have rendered 
a partial service to the urbnn populations, 

The Factory Acts limiting the labour of women 
and children, and effecting other important 
reforms, nnd the legislation nil Trade Unions, 
llavo all directly tended to the benefit of the 
working class. 

CORN LAW REPEAL. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws is perhaps the 
most decisive measure of the Reign in its man:- 
fol d effec ts on the prosperity of the country. 

When Parliament met in 1841 there was a defieifi 
of seven and a half millions. Tho country wa8 
iu groat distress, and the most acute minds had 
long since perceived that the monopoly in corn 
and the impoverishment and suffering of the 
people were* connected as cause and effect. Ill _ 

1838 Mr. Cobden joined the Anti-Corn Law 
Association. Wheat was at 77s. a quarter, 
work was scarce, wages were- low. Before tlu 
close of the year the Association, now TP-named 
The League, was in full working order through¬ 
out tho country. In 1S42 the distress was mow 
acuta than ever, and Pool proposed a new Corn 
Law, reducing the duties payable under the law 
of 1828 by about one half. At the same time; 
with Mr. Gladstone as his coadjutor, ho intro¬ 
duced a vast reduction of the Customs on 75C ■ 
out of 1,200 articles in the tariff. Mr. Charlet. 
Yilliers, meanwhile, had manually brought for¬ 
ward a motion for the total repeal of the op- 
Spressive lan-; but, as yet, the great Minister, 
would not hear of this stop. The League re¬ 
newed Its efforts for total repeal, and in the 
combincd_energy aud order with ,which they 
iconductfcT the agitation against all halt 
[measures, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright earned 
the undying gratitudo of the English people. 

[In one year alone more than five uiill.ons of 
[Corn Law tracts were distributed, 140 towns 
• visited, and 620 meetings held in country 
[places. The beginnings of the dreadful Irish 
[tilmine in 1815 achieved tho conversion of Peel, 

'and ut tho opening of tho session of 1840 h*t 
proposed a total, though not an immediate, re-. 

Ipeal, and after fierce debate carried his great 
[measure. This broke up the Conservative 
party. Disraeli rose to influence by making 
jbimsolf tho mouthpiece of the rage und disap¬ 
pointment of the defeated section. Ho could 
Suit save the Com Laws, but he could make 
[Peel expiate in tho pain of tho grossest insults 
(the crime of not having preferred his party to 
mankind. 

FOREIGN POLICY. 

The great change of the reign in foreign 
policy has been the change towards non-inter¬ 
vention. The doctrine of the balance of power 
in Europe has fallen into discredit with the 
people at least, though by some of their rulors 
it is still cherished as a kind of secret article 
of political faith. It died hard, and it seemed 
to enjoy abounding vitality during the long 
period of Lord Palmerston’s management of 
foreign affairs. Palmerston regarded it as liis 
mission to nurse the young aud struggling States 
jn^o a constitutionalism on the British model. 

Very slowly came tho conviction that our best 
possible service toyman kind at largo would bo 
to leave them to manage their own affairs and 
to confine our attention to our own. Mr.. Cob- 
don and Mr. Bright were no less iu.-rtruuicntrl 
ju effecting this revolution of opinion than they 
had been in effecting a total change of policy 
in regard to the Corn Laws. Cobden a paraph- 
let Oil Russia, written ns far back us ,1836. is 
(cne of tho most dacisive utterances of .his life. 

The Crimean war wa* undertaken in defiance* 
of their streuuous protests ; but when the lapse 
of tim$.showed that it had feoeu a,much udv 
about nothing in political remit*, too nation, 
or at any rate the great party which forms tho 
majority of it, game slowly round to their view*. 

• There will be no more Crimean Wars for u- 
in defence of the Turks,” wrote Cobden in 1363, 

If lie bad lived till 1878 he might have felt some 
misgivings on the score of his own prescience-, 
but 1881) would have restored his faith in the 
triumph of hi* principles. Tho time of help¬ 
ing the Turk has passed away for over, and tin. 
Eastern Question vtirs us no longer, Tho war 
in South Africa—whatever view posterity may 
take of it—has developed a new feeling of unity 
through tho Colonies. 

Intervention took its most hateful form in 
the sneaking connivance with the cause of tho' 

1 South during the -American Civil War, the 
[natural comtequchocs of which were only averted 
-by the Geneva Arbitration. It was the influ¬ 
ence of Cobden’* teaching and of Bright’s elo¬ 
quence that kept our working classes sound ill 
the causa of freedom, aud, it mrv lie udded. 

■the cause of prudence and of common sense; 
during that great struggle. In 1864 we bullied 
and mastered to no effect to keep Germany 
[out of Sohiloawig-HoUtcin, a matter about as 
remote from any true coucern of ours as though 
[it were passing in another planet. Later on we 
suffered Prussia to beat Austria in 1866, and 
Germany to b«3t France in 1870. in peace. The 
ns* of Italy had the benefit of our national 


sympathy, to'ou--,h not of armed interior- 
-'fuce, the lot s- Spanish revolution* ran 
their course, and left us calm. How different 
it might have been is show.-i by tho fact tlmt 
[Lord Malmesbury was' able to write of th* 
Italian struggle, "The Queen and the Prince 
- 'Joel very strongly the defeat of tho Austrians, 
’Will are anxious to take their port.'' lortur.- 
lately ho was able to add, *’ I told them that, il 
“was impossible.” Palmerston lived long enough 
to be sensible of this change of public opinion, 
though most of hi* later foreign policy wo-' 
governed Wv a profound mistrust of the Em¬ 
peror of tho French. When tho Conservativi 
reaction of 1874 brought Mr. Ditrncu intc. 
power, his temptation to use tho Eastern Ques¬ 
tion for a series of startling effect® became irre¬ 
sistible. He bought tho Suer. Canal shares. In- 
made tho Queen Empress of India, he declared 
war ugninst Afghanistan, he brought the Indian 
troops to Malta, a ml sent tho English Fleet to. 
the Dardanelles, he tried to rob Russia of the 
fruits of victory by tho Treaty of Berlin-—all 
so many moves in a gigantic game of brag 
for the possession of a dominating influence in 
the East. A few more years cf his reckless mun- 
ageruent would have brought liis country to the 
verge of ruin by making her almost the enemy 
of the human race, however much they might 
have tended to his personal aggrandisement in 
the meanwhile. It was necessary to stop him 
and the work was effectually done in the great 
Mid-Lotbiun campaign of 18S0, which bonishec 
him from office for ever. Tho same temptations 
it must be confessed, bes*t Ids successor*; 
anil in Egypt they were allowed to lead ut 
into wav. They were resisted with admirable 
self-control and’turned aside with statesmanliki 
prudence iu the management of the dispute O'. 
Penjdeh. TheBul^nan difficulty that super 
yened found us actively sympathising, indeed 
with Prince Alexander and with a gallant peopU 
struggling to be free, but carefully avoiding 
Intervention. It was avoided, too, in th< 
terrible case of the Armenian massacres, anc 
in the war between Turkey and Greece. 

Our survey ought not to conclude without 
gome mention ot -tie minor wars of the reign 
Qur long peace with the great Powers of ine 
world was only broken once while Queen Victoria 
iiat ou the Throne, yet cur temple of Janus was 
rarely clo-vl. ' There was always some hope of u 
market win, or dread of a market to lose tc 
keep it. ajar, lu 1856 we were at war with Persia 
hmi with China, and in tho early part of the 
following year occurred the great appeal to the 
country ou the latter contest, which gave Lord 
Palmers ton an imposing majority. In 1868 
treaties of peace were signed with China und with 
Japan—a Power which, in the meantime, Into 
felt the weight of our arm. a second Chinese 
war broke out in 1600- Peking was invested, 
tho Summer Palace burned, and, finally, the 
Chinese were brought, to the terms embodied in 
the Treaty of Tion-tsin. In the winter of 187t 
too Tory Premier signalised his devouring 
activity in foreign affairs by plunging us ouct- 
more into war with 'Afghanistan, aud risking a 
repetition of the awful disasters in that region 
which marked the beginning of the reign. This 
time wo were to avenge the repulse by the 
Afghans of the British Commission. Tlu* British 
troops soon occupied Cabul, and in May, 1879. 
tho Treaty of Gandamak waa concluded witL 
Ynkoob Khan, lu September our newly-esta¬ 
blished' Envoy at Cabul, Sir Louis Cavagiiari, 
was murdered, and before the end of tho veat 
tho British were-once more in the capital ol - 
Afghanistan. Our defeat ui Mai wand took 
piece iu the July of I860, but iu September Sir 
r‘. Roberts had redeemed it by the utter over¬ 
throw of Ayoub Khan, thus securing the posses¬ 
sion of tho Throne to Abdurrahman, oui 
taominoe. The year 1879 witnessed another dis- 
aster to our arms. Lord Chelmsford was sur¬ 
prised and defeated at Isandhiwaua, but lie sub¬ 
sequently redeemed the disaster by the victory 
at Ulundi, which broke the power of Cotewuyc 
for ever. The peace that followed the disastrous 
war with t'ho Boers was concluded in 1881, and 
the Transvaal, while acknowledging the suze¬ 
rainty of Britain, practically became an inde¬ 
pendent State. Ill 1882 came the bombardment 
of Alexandria aud tho battle of Tel el Kebir. 

Iu 1883 and 1884 the Mahdi inflicted decisive 
defeats on the Egyptian levies, and early in 
(1884 Gordon was sent out tc. resume his old 
post as Governor-General of tho Soudan. He 
was soon iuvested at Khartoum, and towards 
the end of the year a large English force undei 
jRoril Wolsclov was advancing to his relief by 
way of tbe Nile. Our advanced forces rt-achod 
Khartoum on the 28th January, 1835, only 
to find that they had come too late. Tho city 
was in the hand; of the Mahdi. and Gordon wa"i 
no more. Of the Chinese trouble, and the 
terrible war which still continues in South 

it is enough to sav that these national t 
calamities threw a gloom over the closing year 
of a lorn: and £lqriuu* reign, 

~ THE COLONIES. 

In tho year 1837 tho area of the Colonies win 
computed loosely enough at 2.900,000 squnr* 
miles. Now it is known to roach nine ant 
u-half millions, without counting the territorie- 
recently aunoxed. (Including India, the Em¬ 
pire now extends over oleveu mil lions of squar.' 
miles, and the total population of the British 
Empire is nearly 386,000,000.) Definite annexa¬ 
tions have counted for something iu this result ;• 
tho mere growth of .dominion by its peaceful ex. 
tendon to unsettled parts has counted fog 
more. 'l’ho great change* in tho method ot 
governing tho Colonies was ono of the eliielj 
results of the Canadian rebellion which *broki[ 
but iu 1837. There was some fear that Canada 
ivos going to follow the example of tbe United# 
State*. After long aud bitter discussion us ti) 
tho best mode of ensuring the loyalty of thq 
Colour, and providing n remedy for local griev 
knees, the principle of Ministerial responsibility; 
Was fully adopted. The executive chosen in 
^he English way was placed under the control of 
the Assembly—not all at once, but in the pro 
Vinces ono by one. Representative government 
was established in Australia in the same gradual 
way. First came nominee Councils appointed 
by tho Crown ; thru Chambers, partly nomi¬ 
nated and partly elected. New Zealand and 
the Capo obtained their representative legis¬ 
lature* in 1852 and m 1863. Inter¬ 
colonial federation was tho next, stop iu ad-j 
franco, and in 18G7 the Dominion of Canada was 
constituted with four Province*—a union subse¬ 
quently enlarged to seven. In 1885 Austral¬ 
asia established a Federal Council which in-* 
fclndfcd tbe Fiji Islands, but which did not in¬ 
clude all the Australian Colonies. Tho West 
Indie* 1i:iyo formed a small confederation of 
their own. The last triumph of Colonial self- 

f overnment is the creation of that great Au*- 
ralian Commonwealth, which has ensured foil 
all time the predominance of Briti-sh institu¬ 
tions nnd tho British race in tho southern 
hemisphere. 

INDIA. 

The Queen’s reign has witnessed extraordinj 
hry changes in India, and principally, of courae, 
tin* tran*fer of tho government from tho East 
India Comnanv to the Crown. Tho Afghan 
[war, which broke ont a year after her Majrstv'* 
acevsdon, though it waa not the work of thq 
Company, but that cf tho Imperial Board of 
Control, demonstrated the need of a stronger 
government. This was the brginmng of our 
steady efforts to neutralise the action of ltu**is( 
bn our north-west frontier. It waa also the 
nucleus of a group of Afghan war marked by 
sharp contrasts of d isast er and of tr i ump h for, 
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of the Punjab « 
posse.- lion.'. The war* i:i Gwalior ind ScinJd 
mu*t b« added to the li*t, with »t*c-c in Hunnuki 
which finally led to the deposition of tho Kmq 
and the incorporation of every part of his kingd 
dom with the British dominions. In 1357 <auid 
the terrible Mutiny, wlneli brought the drcivirw 
change. It was a well-planned ami determined 
attempt to rxpel u« Irom India, and it* failure 
tended to strengthen our rule by spreading tM 
itnprration ol our invincibility, Thi* mar W 
laid to hare completed our conquest of indin. 
Thu wart that followed never at any timd 
threatened cur supremacy withiu our ow i| 
border*. In 18-58 the entire powoia of govern^ 
ment in India were trnmforrcd to the Crown) 
the Board ol Control wa* abolished, and a Sec:e< 
tary of State tor Iudia, yrith a paid council. too It 
its place. The Queen was proclaimed in India, 
and t!;» Gorerncr-Generni look the title ol 
Viceroy. Her Majesty subsequently took th« 
title of Empress of India. The revenue oj 
ladirs. which wa* about £tK,OCt>.000 at the 
Queen'* accession, wa* nearly £‘71.(WO,000 ij 
the Jubilee year, though even then it still fei] 
short of the revenue of the Mogul Empire undei 
Aurungxcbe two centuries before. British ruid 
has given the dependency its great .system ol 
railways, i.nd thousands of miles of can;.!*, ’em! 
of them drinking up whole river*. It hns almosj 
civou India a nearly perfect system of codified 
Jaw, a system, mcorning to Bir Henry Mainej 
approaching tho highest standard of excellent-© 
j which thin species of legislation L 
cached. 


roach 


The history of Irelund during tho reign would 
requ : ro a whole article to itself for its barest 
Outline. Tho Queen’s popularity in tho Bistet 
Isle was extraordinary at th© time of her acccsi 
,,i cn . Tli<* Orange Societies were believed tej 
have intrigued nga-nst her with, a view to uiteS J 
the succession, and O’Connell uiul lii* wholij 
j.srty were accordingly enthusiastic iu tin-., 
cienumstration* of loyalty. When the hcaltlj 
of George IV. was failing * plot had been formed 
to depose King William rV., to pas* over tin} 
Princess Victoria cu the ground of the exclu¬ 
sion of women from the succession under thil 
family law of the House of Hanover, and td 
giro the Grown to tbc I>uko of ('umberlandj 
When the sell cm e was discovered and c-xpnwt} 
in Parliament, tho Duke of Cumberland him-* 
self recommended the dissolution of the Orange’ 
Society, through whoso instrumentality it wa- 
to have been carried out.. The Dube had tq 
content. himself with the kingdom of Hanover: - 
for which he departed, to the intense satisfact 
t-ion of tho whole country, on tlie death of Wil-j 
liam IV. One of the first acts of tho reign for 
the bcneGt of Ireland wa* for the relief of the 
Irish poor. They were in a deplorable condi¬ 
tion. The act led to the opening of works 
houses and the formation of unions, and is 
.•leared off some of tho swarms of beggars that 
had previously infested the whole surface ol 
the land. Tho next measure of reform, car-! 
ried only after a long and bitter struggle, put 
the Irish municipal system on a totally new 
footing. It was a mass of corruption, nnd tbij 
Irish Corporations were strongholds of see- 
turiun ascendency and intolerance. The council) 
of tho cities and boroughs became elect ive r.sscovj 
blics, freely chosen by the rotes of the rate! 
payers. The hunger of the people for tb< 
laud, on the one hand; on the other, the wanl 
of all security of tenure, which left tlw tenant 
more and more at- the mercy of the landlord! 
operated ns a blight on all agriculture worthy 
of tho name, and loft the people almost abso¬ 
lutely dependent ou tho potato for support 

THE IRISH FAMINE AND DEPOPU- 
LATION. 

When the potato crop failed, partially in 18 R 
and utterly in 1846, there came a famine whiel 
must ever rank among the greatest caliuniliei 
of history. To the famine succeeded a plague, 
brought on by starvation; to tho plague, a her* 
rible system of evictions for tho clearance ol 
the congested districts. The Irish were de¬ 
ported by thousands to America to cury with 
them the seeds of undying hatred to the Eng¬ 
lish name. Thousands of them perished of 
sickness on the ocean, thousands more imroedij 
.itciv on landing, as their varying degrees cj 
vitality enabled them to struggle on to the ho.-, 

S itn’.s, or just to reach Uio towns of titeir 
estiuatiou, and then to die. These awfir 
calamities of themselves necessitated pre-ai 
changes in the land laws—more strictly speak¬ 
ing, they led to the substitution of land law fo-j 
tho old’ land custom which liad hitherto gei 
vemed, and most, imnerfegtly governed, the re-j 
lotions betwocn landlord und tenant. The 
mast noteworthy cf the changes belonging more 
especially to our epoch came in 1870, when Mr 
Gladstone's Land Act established the principle 
of compensation for improvement in favour ol 
the tenant, except where the landlord could 
clearly show that the improvements were oj 
his making. This was supplemented by lli-j 
June statesman's great Act of 1881, vrhiotj 
established the Court of the Land Commit 
lion with tho power of revising rents, an: 
which led to vast nnd mo*t beneficia; 
reductions in the interest of the tenant. Thif 
was pre-eminentiy a step in the right direction 
for it lias boon plausibly contended that al 
the discontent of Ireland is iu its nature 
agrarian. 


PRINCE CONSORT. 


The Repeal agitation failed, it hai 
been said, because its promoters* lost sight o'. 
this fact. Iu failure may be noticed lure it 
connection with the subject of the political agij 
tat ions in Ireland, which have marked tht 
course of the reign. The standard of Repea 
was raised by O'Connell in 1811. on the news 
«icn to power of Peel s Conservative Ministry 
which made the Irish masses hopeless of redrm* 
at Westminster. The agitation seemed to elioii 
the sympathy of the whole world. The meet! 
mg of Mullingar was attended by 100.00C 
people, and us many as half a million gathered 
round the Hill" of Tara, in Meath. At. Sengtl . 
Govern m ent took tho alarm, and. .in couso 
luence of (He representations Qt 11*0 Duke of. 
iVellington, a huge meeting summoned ut Cloud 
tarf was suppressed, and O'Connell and other 
of its promoters were tried for sedition, and) 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment.! 
P’Connell appealed, and-after ho had passed! 
four months in confinement the judgment wag 
reversed by tho House of T-ords, and he was 
Released—never again to recover his formet*. 
power. Tho sik* 11 of his invincibility wan 
broken, and liis younger followers especially! • ■ 
n-oke off from hjm in their determination to 
!ake more desperate •measures. Repeal was an 
agitat ion confined in theory and intent at least 
within the bounds of legality. One wing oQ ' 
tho Young Ireland party seemed to feel that 
rebellion was the only* wav Miteliol. its 
.coder, was tried inn) sentenced to a long term 
nf transportation. Smith O'Brien, who was 
>t the head of a handful of insurgent peasants 
in Kilkenny and Tipporafy. vnf soon compelled 
to surrender, and the rebellion of 184fl col-j 
lapsed. Out of this grew Feniunisra, still based 
on the Irishmen’s absolute hopelessness of legal 
and constitutional redross. The Young Ireland 
movement wa* an open revolt; Fenianism wad 
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member* hail received their training in 
s. it was ready for action. The Government 
ran meanwhile taken the alarm, and under 
special powers obtained .from Parliament, it 
proceeded to make wholesale arrests, until as 
many as 1,200 political pri voire ra were under 
aoi'k and key. Among them was Stephens. 
? ,, boasted that no Irish prison could 
psoUl Imn, and who made good the boast bv 
pscaping from the Richmond Bridewell. He 
crossed the Atlantic, and promoted an abortive 
invasion of Canada. Operations were resumed 
,n fiuTope in the following year, but the Go¬ 
vernment was well served by its spies, and no¬ 
thing came cf a projected surpri'e of Chester 
Cttsi.e, nor of a general rising which was to 
have taken placp in Ireland itself. 


HOME RULE. 

Heme Rule movement that sue- 
a retuni to peaceful courses. 

was thought, the 
>y Irishmen 


The 

ceeded marked 
ijoeal autonomy, 
government of Ireland 


C i purely Irish affairs, was equally just 
nd unobjectionable in principle, and was 
free from the danger of absolute separation 
involved in the demand for repeal. The land 
question was put in the forefront of the new 
P£°S rartirae > cud the Land I-eagu? became one 
pt the most powerful organisations known in tin* 
Justory of Ireland. The movement was at first 
Unfortunate in its inevitable association with 
the separatist and revolutionary agitation of 
i'.u earlier period, and until it was purged of this 
connection its course was in more than one in¬ 
stance marked by frightful crimes, of which the 
tnurders in Pha-uix Park and the dynamite ex¬ 
plosions in the Engtish capital can never bo 
forgotten. Mr. Gladstone, who had come into 
repressed these with unsparing severity, 
iind finally, when he bad learned to distin¬ 
guish Intween them and the legitimate avpirs- 
lious of Ireland, lie boldly proclaimed lik ad-i 
liercnro lo tlie principle of Home Rule, and en¬ 
deavoured to give effect to it in a comprehensive 
measures. He failed to meet with the sup- 
bert of the country, and in 1886 he went out 
of office and commenced a Parliamentary 
fetrugglo for Home Ru!o which in the magni¬ 
tude <>t the issues involved, and in the detcr-i 
Vmnution of tho combatants on both s : drs, is 
hlmost without a parallel in the history of the 
Empire. Tho first Home Rule Bill’wus de¬ 
feated by a Liberal secession in 1886; and five 
Vears of Tory Government followed. In 1862 




ARMY AND NAVY. 



p Home Rule majority was returned to Parlin- 
pent, Mr Gladstone s second Home Rule Bill 


carried by the House of Commons, but r. 
necteil by tho Lords. Mr. Gladstone's failing 
health led to his retirement in 1804, aud Lord 
Rosebery took his plucc. He dissolved Par¬ 
liament in 1895, and another Tory Parliament 
Was returned with an overwhelming majority. 
At the dissolution in 1900, the one question be¬ 
fore the country was the war in South Africa, 
(Domestic reforms were in abeyance, the most 
{unscrupulous measures were adopted to iden¬ 
tify the Liberal Opposition with the enemy 
pgainst whom onr soldiers were fighting, and 
fhe Tory Government came back to power with 
a majority which is as large as that which they 
nad before the dissolution. 


• The Army was in a very backward .state at 
|the time of the Queen’s accession. It was the 
Army of the long war deteriorated by the effects 
pf a too confident belief in a long peace. The 
oldiers were enlisted for life, or for twenty-one 
year. The great Duke held out stoutly against) 
short enlistment, and for a time quite refused 
so hear of the ‘ Short” Enlistment Act of 1847, 
Unit reduced the term to ten years. The men' 
'•ere badly, or at least incompletely, dressed;] 
rli'-y wera ill-fed, and their barrack aecomoda-j 
pion ignored many of the ordinary decencies 
: >f life. They knew their drill—the old-fashioned.' 
drill of the period—and they and their officer*! 
sought to know nothing more. Discipline was 
maintained by the lasii. AH this has been' 
panged. The private soldier's life in barracks 
is decent, und comfortable ; his pay has been! 
Increased, his food is bettor; aud. as the result] 
pf all these reforms, he is now drawn from a 
hotter class of the population. Soldering was 
once but a form of servitude : it is uoiv a career! 
irho periodical panics on the subject of inva¬ 
sion have had something to do with this happy 
change. In 1846, Sir John Burgoyne showed 
that, after devoting some 25,000 ‘to garrison 
duty within the Kingdom, wo could not putt 
^nilc 10,000 men in tho field. A subsequent 
lift tor of the Duke of Wellington increased tho 
alarm which this grave disclosure was coleus 
'ate.4 to excite. Tho great navjJ establishments 
Were left practically unfortified till Lord Palmer- 
'ton made his bold and successful effort to 
remedy the evil in 1859. In the following yeni 
the Quecu inaugurated the Volunteer move¬ 
ment by firing the first shot at Wimbledon! 
The army that disembarked in the Crimea for 
'thf famous campaign was. according to Lord 
tVolsclev, hardly to be called on army nt all! 
Men and officers were, indeed, perfectly drilled : 
but, with some few exceptions, the’Generals 
\nd Staff officers were unequal to their duties; 
A good deal of this has been changed. The 
Staff officers aro carefully trained, anil tint 
-.imps of instruction afford constant practice 
:o all ranks. The abolition of purchase is but 
jno of a number of sweeping reforms that havq 
transformed tho service. Muny of these reforms 
were owiug to Mr. Cardwell, the best abused 
■rad the most patriotic and efficient of Ministers, 
To him we owe the abolition of the detestably 
county system, the introduction of short ser¬ 
vice, a large increase in the field artillery, the 
.oral revision of tho Staff system, the loc-ulisu- 
'ion scheme. We have now an excellent re- 
•erve, though a small one, and the Militia—due 
,*« a modem creation to the publication of tho 
'Duke of Wellington's letter in 1848—U a ser¬ 
viceable force. The Volunteers have steadily 
grown in the favour of the military authorities, 
,1'hey are now recognised us an integral part of 
nor scheme of home defence, and thov have 
their place in lino of battle. The result of a 
long series of Liberal reforms is that in the last 
rear of the Queen’s reign wo have been able Uj 
a>nd an army of more than 200,000 men to South 
Afriec., and to maintain them there during ona 
>f the most serious straggled of modern times. 

Of the Navy, no more cun he said in the brief 
space at our disposal than that the Navy List! 
>f 1037 consisted of 129 re*sols, without count- 
tig the steam re-sscU, which at that time were 
no; considered as vessel* of war, nnd that the 
fisplacement of the largest ship was 4,000 tons, 
rite whole force could bare been annihilated in 
in hour bv a dozen ships of the mighty squadron 
resembled ut Spitheau fifty years Inter for tho 
lubilee Naval Renew. The Navy List of tbu 
Jubilee year, omitting non-combatant ships, 
lontuined 191 rowels, and the displacement o( 
be largest was as high us 12,000 tons. The 
\'avv at the beginning of tho Queen'* reign 
van a navy of sailing ships. The Navy of tho 
Jose of the reign i* a navy under steam. This 
mportant and decisive transformation belongs 
' o the Victorian era. Another transformation, 
not lew marked, is to bo found in the subatitu- 
•ion of the ironclad for the wooden wall*. The 
node of construction, in fact, was absolutely 
metamorphosed in every detail. Tho ahip* were 
milt cf iron or steel where they wore formerly 
milt of wood, and they were ermoured where 
they bad formerly no stouter defence than the 
•Jiicknc** of tbeir wooden sides. The artillery 
underwent a corre-ponding elunge, and the 


OSBORNE HOUSE. 


A LETTER FROM THE QG'EHN TO MISS GORDON. 


The fallowing is a reduced fscsimi'c of a portion of a letter from tho Queen to Miss Gordon. 
iThe original is in the Ijr.ti^i Museum.The full text of the letter is given b$!ow; 





Windsor Castle, Msrch 16. 18E5. 

Dear Miss Gordon.—It is most ldnd and good of you to give mo thj* piecious Bible, und 
I only hope that you are not depriving yoursc.lv and family of such a treasure, if you have no 
other. May I ask you during how many yea>i your dear, heroic brother had it with him T 
I shall have a case made for it with on inscription, and place it in the library hare, with your 
letter »r,d the touching extract from his last to you. 

1 have ordered, as you know, a marble bust of your dear brother to bo placed in the 
corridor here, where so many busts and pictures of our greatest generals and statesmen are. 
aud hope that vou will see it before it is tin.died, to give your opinion as to the likeness.— 
- ‘ ' ' . VICTORIA R.I. 


i always, yours 


cerety. 


Tit contrast with this our, readers will be interested to see the earliest specimen of the Queen's writing, 
'also in mo British Museum: 


VlC’TO & IA 


Facsimile of the Qsepn’s signature at the age of four. From the originali4 tho British Museum. 


This is the Queen's signature. traced by her between ruled lines, a 
non of the British Museum. “ Of all your treasures.” said tho Fri 
*' this is tho oae I envy most." 


torpedo came mTo use. No change so 
'-borough und so fnr-renchiiig is to bo found in 
;ny preceding period of our naval history. Tho 
reign of Queen Victoria roust always murk an 
ppoeh in tho devoluffmen’t of the Nary. Thu 
great Naval Review of the Jubilee year was 
something more than a display of naval force: 
it was an exhibition of new typos and models 
Is tho ahiiibuilder’s art. Tho world hod never 
seen the like of it, whether in ingenuity sad 
constructive tdrill or iu destructive power. 
Wo are supreme on tho ocean, und the facility 
with which a greet army has been transported 
to South Africa has tnovhd tho wonder of the 
world. 


LITERATURE. 


“ Queen Victoria had reigned eleven days," 
says Mr. Richard Garnett, “ when, on July 1, 
3887, tho ‘Westminster Review ’ came forth 
with an essay by Jehn*Stuart Mill—tho fore¬ 
most representa tivo of tho utilitarian element 


Sh tho spirit of 61i© age—on Carlyle's ‘History, 
pf tho French Revolution,’ tho most conccn-' 
tratod expression of its poetry and imagina¬ 
tion." The mention oi two such mimes might 
jilono servo to show that tho reign of Queen 
Victoria dcservi-s a place of honour in the 
history of literature. And there are other 
great names in plenty to add to them. Tonny- 
? on and Browning distinctly belong to tho reign, 
for both did thoir finest work during its course. 
Swinburne and Morris and the Rossettis aro 
wholly of it. At the time of tho Queou’s acces¬ 
sion Mill un.-l Thackeray r.nd Macaulay had yet 
to achieve their best. Disraoli and Miss Max-; 
tincau were somewhat more advanced iu 
popular esteem, but thoir lives had yet to be 
lived, and tho future was of more concern to 
them than the past. Thirlwall's great 
historical work ranged irf" publication from 
Jl834 to 1817; Grate’s (1816-55) is stiff 
moro distinctly Victorian. Darwin and 
Herbert Spencer would huve been ac¬ 
counted great names m the greatest epochs. 


MTuITorli's masterpiece in political economy 
was published in 1849, a year after that of 
Ktuart Mill. In poetry, Tennyson himself might 
Almost servo to make an epoch, but, beside him 

P nd Browning, tho reign,ima had in the front 
unk Browning’s gifted wife, Matthew Arnold, 
find Swinburne; with Clough, Coventry Pat¬ 
more, Austin, Sydney Dobell, and P. J. Bailey 
In the second. Sir Henry Taylor's ” Philip vnnj 
Artevolde" was published in 1834, but th^ 
greater part of his life belonged to tho period; 
bf the reign. In fiction we hare Cnarlosi 
Dickens, essentially Victorian in tho date and 
character cf his principal works; Thackeray,' 
who published ‘‘Vanity Fair” in 1816; Miss 
Mulock, Kingsley, Mrs, iinskoll, Bulwer, thoj 
Brontes, and George Eliot, besides a large 
group of still living writers. Itu&kin almost 
created art criticism. Dr. Alartiuoau and Skis'-! 
wick cannot be omitted from any list of th« 
treat philosophical writers. The former, in 
p888, when quite nn old man, Tcceivo.1 a tri¬ 
bute of admiration from men of all creeds, pro-' 
fessions, and modes of thought of which any 
writer might be proud, r.nd at his death n yean 
iigo, at n : noty-five, there was a general and 
most cordial recognition of his lofty ohnractezj 
and bis unequalled services to philosophy! 
ami religion. Buckle and Lecky weraj 
distinguished philosophic historians: Leslie 
Stephen’s “ English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century ” ought to give liim a piano of equal 

f ionour. Stubbs nnd Freeman and Green rev®-} 
ut ionised the study cf i.istory proper. 

Froude happily was not ?o successful: no one,! 
however, will deny his brilliancy as a writer. 
Kinglako’s great work helps to throw lustre on 
the reign, though its author can hardly be tho 
founder of n school. SvmondV ‘■Italian Re¬ 
naissance ” is more than a history ; it is the re¬ 
view of a whole epoch, and of n grout movement 
of the human mind. Sir Henry Maine and Sir 
ferskine May have produced works of standard! 
Huik in genera! jurisprudence and constitutional 
(history. John M or ley had won the highest dis¬ 
tinction us a. writer before he forsook literature 
for statesmanship. Trollope and Reede, Hardy, 
Meredith, Wilkie Collins, Besant, Kipling, Rider 
Haggard, James Payn, and Robert- Louis St**- 
Venson are honoured names in the literature of 
fiction. Livingstone, Burton, Baker, Cameron, 
and Stanley have' created u now literature of 
travel and discovery. One principle of conception 
or of treatment runs through all these varied 
■productions. The literature of the age lias been) 
eminently true to the thought and aspiration 
bf tho age. It has had a practical tendency, ft 
more or less direct reference, to tho problems 
of human progress, social, political, or spiritual.; 

It lias been distinctly formative iu its tendency; 
and in its moments of deepest abstraction it has! 
never forgotten the needs aud the aspirations of 
the race and of the time. In one word, to put ifi 
in tho form of an apparent- truism, Victorian! 
literature has been eminently Victorian,, and,j 
with nil its shortcomings, this must give it anl 
enduring claim on tho attention of posterity. 


RELIGION. 


! At the opening of the Queen’s reign there wa* 
keen strife in the religions world. The logical 
and latitudinarian theology of Whately was in 
conflict with the traditional and primitive: 
theology of Pusey and of Newman. The lati- 
xudinarian theology has carried the day, aud! 
where tlie other has benefited it lias only benoj 
fitod through the victory of its rival. The 
Church has become so comprehensive that it- i» 
now sometimes hard to say what she excludes,! 
pr to find where she draws the line. The ex¬ 
tremes of belief within her pale form really two 
(creeds. Wh.it has been lost to the cause of 
dogmatic precision has been gained to the cause 
bf Christiau charity. As Mfr. Justin McCarthy 
has so clearly shown, the expansion of the prin¬ 
ciples of religious liberty and equality has been! 
one of the most remarkable characteristics of 
the Queen’s reign. In the year of the) 
Queen’s accession two great measures came 
into operation which had been passed the year 
(before. The Marriage Act enabled Dissenter* toi 
bo married in their own chapels by their own! 
ministers, and the Registration Act provided 
fur the registration of the births of all children; 
(irrespective of class or creed. Before that it( 
(was the parochial register or nothing, and thej 
parochial register recognised none but children! 
christened at church. The Dissenters had, og 
bourse, made registers of their own, but these 
ihad no legal validity until the Act was passed. 
When Mr. David Salomons, a Jew, was elected 
Sheriff of London in 1835, it was necessary to 
pass a, special Bill enabling him to act. Mr. 
Moses Montefiore was elected Sheriff soon after 
the Queen’s accession, and on her State visit to 
the City the Queen gave a powerful impetus to 
the movement of religious equality by con-! 
ferring on him tho honour of knighthood. Itl 
took long years of struggle, in which the House 
bf Lords distinguished itself as usual by the! 
intensity of its bigotry nnd intolerance’ to 
secure to Jews the right of sitting in municipal 
bodies or in Parliament. In 1858, an Act wool 
passed enabling Jews to sit in either House byj 
resolution. The Act of 1860 allowed the omii- 
sion from the oath of the words, “on the true 
(faith of u Christian.” In 18S8 Mr. Bradlnugh 
{carried a proposal which removed all religious 
tests whatsoever, and enabled members of no! 
.religious belief to take their seats iu the House; 
•Tho movement ngninst Church 'fates through-- 
out the country went on side by side with tho 
movement for Jewish emancipation. I/ong b»4 
■fore the Queen's accession, many of the towns' 
'hud virtually abolished Church rutos bv tho 
simple refusal of their vestries to levy them!] 
In 1831 the Government introduced n Bill for 
tho general abolition of the rate. In 1808 « 
Bill of Mr. Gladstone took away the power toi 
enforce the rate. In 1377 Scotland obtained 
tho benefit of a similar measure. The quesi 
tian, however, was not so completely settled as 
to preclude a strong agitation on the subject 
among the farmers of Wales, which in 1888 led 
ito further legislation. The question of Unis 
Srersity Tests led to another gicat struggle, Alj 
(the time of tlie Queen’s accession, Dissenters 
iwcro quite shut out of Oxford, nud partially 
(excluded from Cambridge, for though they 
might study in the latter University, they could 
not take degrees. In' 185-1 Nonconformist! 
(students were admitted to Oxford, and tw«j 
(years later Cambridge abolished the restriction 
[as to degrees. Fellowships, however, were stiff 
(withhold, nnd partial justice only made whntj 
(tvas left of injustice the harder to bear. At) 
(length in 1871, through the persistent labours 
of Mr. Gladstone, the ecclesiastical restriction 
was removed. Later on, it required legi-iatirj 
interierence to secure for Non . i.:. thh-o 
M inisters the right of rouding u service oveti 
their own dead in parochial burying ground*; 
Io tho last years of tho reign the quesrion of 
Nonconformist marriages and burials was re¬ 


settled on a basis mure acceptable to the F_ 

Churches. The Church came badly out cf aff 
(these straggles. llor want " of C'hris4 
-tian charity did • her serious bnruiJ 
and supplied a motive power to iba 
great agitation for Disestablishment which 
has gone on nil through tho reign. Mr. Miaff 
[began his labours in this cause in 1341, and 
thanks to buu, Disestablishment lm« in m« 
only a question of time. It lias already takeJ 

£ l»co in all our self-governing Colonies, and it) 
as been accomplished in Irelaml by the greatl 
measures which must over rank among Mr." 
Gladstone'* bast titles to the admiration of 
Boston ty. 
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DEATH BED SCENES. T] 


A Series of Rallies and 
Relapses. 


Queen Recognises her Family. 


Princess Beatrice Addressed 
by Name. 


[TVom Our Special Correspondent.] 

'COWES, Tuesday Night. 

“The Quoro is slowly ;/faking." Seek is the 
portentous phrasing of the official bulletin 
i^ued from Osborn© at four o’clock. As l 
write member* and relative© of the Royal 
Family are hurrying to the bedrid© of the 
dying Sovereign. Last night's temporary im¬ 
provement has proved to bo but tbo precursor 
of another and it is to bo feared final col- 
l*pa© precodmg dissolution. The Queen ha-- 
•'Cv U gradually sinking since this morning. 
At midnight yesterday there was a slight 
change for the better, and her Majesty was 
conscious for a short period, during which she 
was aide to recognise several of the member- 
of the household, who stood grouped about 
the bedside. 

A Serious Relapse. 

Morning brought, instead of the improve¬ 
ment hoped for, a serious relapse, with an 
acute cerebral attack. It was feared then that 
t!io royal patient was about to pass away, and 
the Prince of Wales, the German Emperor, 
the Duke of 1 ork, and the other members ot 
the family now in residence at Osborne were 
summoned. Her Majesty, however, rallied 
slightly, and for nearly two hours enjoyed an 
unbroken sleep. The bulletin issued at eight 
o'clock confirmed the worst fears entertained, 
for it announced that there was a perceptible 
diminution of strength, and that her Mujmty's 
condition had again assumed a serious aspect. 
At eleven o’clock the Queen was seined with 
another attack, and the family onco more 
made their way to'the bedside, remaining for 
an hour in momentary anticipation of the 
passing away of the august monarch. 

Her Majosty’s Last Words. 

Agaiu tbo Queen rallied, but it was with 
n considerable low of physical strength. Her 
Majesty was conscious for a few minutes. 
Blio recognised and addressed by name Prin¬ 
cess Beatrice, who has ever been her favourite 
daughter. Then tho Queen, very much ex¬ 
hausted, sank into fitful slumber, which, 
however, did not continue for long. While 
the members of the household wore at lunch 
there came a hurried summons from the at¬ 
tending physicians, and once more the sorrow- 
stricken party made its way to the Bick cham¬ 
ber. Her Majesty was then unconscious, and 
consequently unmindful of the presence about 
her of her loved ones. Since then the mem¬ 
bers of the family have not quitted tho sick 
chamber with the exception of a brief period, 
when tbo Kaiser and the Prince of W&lee 
strolled for a few minutes on the broad ter-i 
race in front of tho house. Throughout the 
afternoon tho Emperor and the Prince "have 
never been beyond call of the sick room atten¬ 
dants. The Qneen at the end of lalt week 
was moved from the state bedroom she usually 
occupies to a smaller apartment, the bed 
upon which she rest* being placed in the 
centre of the room. It is in this apartment 
that she now liem 

The t>uko of Argyll and the Duchess of 
York and the children of the Duke and 
Dnchoss of Connaught arrived at Osborne 
shortly before five o'clock. The royal circle 
is now complete with tho exception of the 
Empress Frederick, who lies, it is fearpd, 
mortally ill at Cronborg, and the Duke of 
Cambridge^ Vho is undera*6qji to be already 
cn liis way from Paris to Osborne. The 
Duchg'j of York on reaching Osborne House 
at onra proceeded to tho Queen's chamber, 
joining thq circle of relations already as¬ 
sembled thorp, which included Princess Henry 
of Battcnbcrg. Princess Louise (Duch©» of 
Argyll), the Duchess of Connaught, the. 
Duchess of Sax e-Coburg, and Princess Vic¬ 
toria of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Prince and Princess Loni<e of Battenborg 
arrived this evening from Portsmouth in tbo 
Royal yacht Alberta. At Trinity Pier a car¬ 
riage was in readiness to convoy them to 
Cowes. Mr. Balfour and the Earl of Claren¬ 
don, Lord Chamberlain, arrived previously. 

At seven o’clock we learned that her, 
Majesty had passed peacefully away at half-, 
past six. 

Directly tho public announcemret of the' 
death was made, says % Central News corre¬ 
spondent, there was % quick raising of hat,., 
and some ladies present Jvnrst into tears, but; 
there was a great rush. Cycles and cabs 
were in prompt request, and there was a mad 
rush for the East Cowes Post Office. It 
transpired subsequently that immediately 
the death occurred all the doers at Osborne 
House were closed, so that no inkling qf what 
had occurred shotild bo known to the outer 
world before all the noces*ry messages to the 
crownod beads of Europe, to her Majesty’. 
Ministers, and to rdatives had been duly dis¬ 
patched. In fact, all authoritative messages 
wore to have precedence. 

Beyond the Smlletin announcing the death 
no further information with regard to her 
Majesty's Last momenta was vouchsafed, ex 
cept that Sir A. Bigge, her Majesty's Private 
-Secretary, stated that tho end was peaceful. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, the Press Asso¬ 
ciation learn*, had travelled from Hatfield 
to London to bo in readiness to go down if 
required; but it had been considerately de¬ 
termined to spare him, and to allow Mr. 
Balfour to take bis placo and act as tho repre¬ 
sentative of the Ministry. 




Her Majesty Died at Half-past 
Six. 


PASSED AWAY* PEACEFULLY. 


[From Our Special Correspondent.! 

OSBORNE, Tuesday. 

The feet that tho day broke without bring¬ 
ing with it our proverbial Queen'* weather 
*u in itself rather ominous, but "till more so 
tl nn the dull oppy&ranm of the henry leaden 
clouded *kie» wa* tho fir^ bulletin issued at 
eight o'clock, which declared that since the 
turn of tho night tho Queen had shown signs 
of diminishing strength, and that bet 
Majesty’s condition had again assumed a 
actions aspect. Everyone was now prepared 
for the worn, and tho only question wo* how 
long her Majesty’s magnificent constitution 1 
would enable her to continue her struggle 
with tho great and invincible enemy. Even in; 
wending tho hill which is crowned by 
Osborne House, one was afraid that tho flag 
on the tower of East Cowns Castle might at 
any moment be seen to drop to half-ntai:; 
while at tho kudo time the ear was sharp!.' 
‘truck by tho bugle rail in th© barrack yar.i 
fronting tho waScr, reminding one of tho fact 
that in spit© of th© dying condition of the' 
Sovereign Lady tho business of her Empire 
was being carried on just as briskly as ever. 
But outside the Palace gate©, or rather thn 
Park gates, there wa* little or nothing to in-, 
dicat© tho nature of th© historic life drama 
tliat was now drawing rapidly to it© clow j 
biMdo tho jealously guarded walls of Osborne 
House it was tho woman, th© widow, and the 
mother, more than tho monarch, who lay, 
dying with hor mourning family and friends 
around her, forming a scene of sacred and 
Pathetic priracy of which all the details prob¬ 
ably never will be known. 

Waiting for the Bulletins. 

Ev©n, therefore, at tho outer gate leading 
to the Castle therfi was but a very slight 
gathering of curious sightseers throughout 
the day. most of them jougialists waiting f*© 
the bulletins issued at Irregular intervals. 
Of other event* to so© or chronicle there were 
few or none save the occasional passing out or 
in of a carriage, the rapid riding down to or up 
from Cowes of the loyal messenger mounted 
on a whit© horse, th© arrival of occasion.-., 
parties of officers from various parts of tin; 
Portsmouth command to inscribe their name-' 
m the visitor'books kept at the parts lodge, 
or the driving past of a wagonette full of pale 
khaki-clad oonvaieaccuts from tho Soldiers 1 
Home down at East Cowes, who, some of them; 
Colonials, gazed with a wistful look of sad in-. : 
tcrest in the direction of tho wood-surrounded 
residence of the Queen, whose sorrow for them 
suffering was certainly among th© causes 
which bad helped to hasten her end. Per] 
haps tho most touching sight to be seen at 
the park entrance was a group of three pjo-| 
turesquely attired Tamil natives from 
Madras, Christian convert* who hod come to 
make a lecturing tour in this country with the 
object of interesting the British people in tht. 
social and religious condition of the Queen’.- 
'Indian Empire, but who on hearing of her 
Majesty's illness hod cancelled *11 their en¬ 
gagements and come here in th© hop© of catch¬ 
ing a glimpse of her before her death, a de- 1 
sire which was doomed to the bitterest disap¬ 
pointment. With these interesting mis¬ 
sionaries I had somo little talk, and tbey 
solemnly averred that th« loyalty which tb© 
people of India had felt toward* the Qnecu 
Empress would no# b© extended to her suc¬ 
cessor in tho fullest measure. 

•• No Change for the Worse.” 

' It was a long wait from eight a.ini. when 
the first bulletin of th© day was issued to u< 
in a maimer eo tardy as to allow of the new:! 
becoming known iu London sooner than if 
|was to us—a long wait, 1 say, till noon, when 
the second report of the day stated teia^ 

" there was no change for the worse ** in Urn 
Queen’s condition—that her Majesty had 
recognised several members of the Royal 
Family and was now asleep. For this oom-i 
.paralively good news wo had already been 
prepared by seeing th© Bishop of Winchester 
emerge from the park and walk briskly down; 
tho hill, whence, however, he soon returned :i 
but W>ra this short absence of the Queen's, 
chief spiritual comforter wc gatbored that 
there was at least no imtnediato danger. 

Hope Abandoned. 

But thep, after our weary and anxious in¬ 
terval of equal length, there came to us soon.; 
after four o’clock the brief aod hope-destroy¬ 
ing message that the Queen was slowly sink¬ 
ing, and was not likely to survive for long the. 
setting of the sun. It- was painfully interest¬ 
ing to listen to the reasoning of one intelli¬ 
gent observer, who, quoting so high authorityj 
on such matter* as l>r. Matthews Duncan, 
pointed out that in cases of this kind there 
was a curious connection between th© ebbing 
of tho sea tide and tho ebbing of human, 
life owing to the subtle identity of th© forces 
of nature, and, strange to say, whether by 
L'onnection or’coincidence, th© ©vent hap¬ 
pened as it bad been thus predicted. The 
sun at lost sank, tinging the westorn clouds 
with a faint crimson, th© tide in the Solent 
was moor ith lowest ebb, dor know, had fallen 
over the island, bringing with it a chilling 
wind, and we were "beginning to wonder when 
the end would come, when a household 
officer suddenly made his appearance in our 
midst, and said: "Gentlemen, her Majesty, 
passed away at half-past six.” 

I have seen many rushes of journalist* to 
telegraph offices, but never any like this. In 
a few minutes more the instrument* were 
©licking off the momentous tidings to every 
quarter of the globe. One was subsequently 
able to glean a few meagre enough details a& 
to the final scene, which must, according to 
nil accounts and indications, have been one 
of surpassing pathos, mainly because ot its 
rxtrnno simplicity. 

Conscious to the Last. 

'.The Quucn, it Ipj'cars, retained, her con-, 
©ciousnros To the rery last, ana, evro If Ar 
was incapable of doing much more than move 
hor lips, she wonld seem to be communicating 1 


to th<*e around lirr. After waking from i 

slumber into which she bad fallen about noon 
die had so sharp an*attack about hnL'-paot 
three that all her family bad to h« sum¬ 
moned from their various rooms, for non© of 
-them had left the p(ecmcta of the Castle as 
bey had done on Mon.fh^, knowing that the 
end could not b© * far off. Her won¬ 
derful vitality, however, agaiu asserted itself 
and tho sharp crisis was again surmounted, 

I though tho august sufferer now began to sink 
lowly, and box release was seen to be only a, 
question of an ho ir or jo. Again the sorrow¬ 
ing circle of watchers retired I6r a little, but- 
’presently they were called back to the chamber 
of death, and in £ho mid.-t of her anguished 
d.drcn and grandchildren, Victoria, 
tho great and good, serenely pasncJ 
way to tho presence of th© King of 
, Kings, leaving behind her a character 
land n name of which th© memory will never 
-iio. The Duche* of York and her children 
reached tho Castle just in time for the end, 
but Princo Christian wa* too late. Princo 
nnd Princess Louis of Battenberg were among 
the bodsido mourners, who include all, the 
members of tho Royal Family now in tbd 
country. 

Mr. Balfour, though present in the Castle, 
.having reached it but a couple of hours of so 
.©fore th© Queen’s decease, was not in tho 
death chamber at the lust. 

Prince of Walos’s Grief. 

I am credibly informed tliat the Prince of 
Wale* wa* very much affected when the. 
■doctors in waiting at last informed him that 
jlits royal mother had breathed her last, and. 
|tkat tho scene waa a most affecting one, 
rdmost beyond the power of words. Deeply 
-iffcctcd himself, the German Emperor did 
bis best to minister coinfort to liis sorrow 
stricken unde, wbca© new dignity he was one. 
of tho first, if not the very first, to acknow¬ 
ledge. I further hear, and am inclined to 
hoiiore it, that the Emperor docs not intend 
to wait for the funeral of his royal grand-, 
mother, but will return to Germany probably 
©-morrow, sending liis oldest son, tho Crown 
Prinee, to rrproxet him at the obsequies of 
’.ho Queen, who will be laid to her eternal res’ 
y the side of her adored husband in the 
Royal Mausoleum at Frogmorc. It is sad to 
think that the German Emperor must boston 
away from tbo deathbed of hi* grandmother, 
ouly, in all probability, to be summoned soon 
again, to the chamber of hia own mother’s 
■-rue] suffering, which must be aggravated, 
by tho news reaching her from Osborne. 

Foeling in Cowes. 

Tho news of th© Queen’s death was r— 
ceived througliont Cowes with feelings of pro¬ 
found grief. Crowd* congregated at the 
various centres where tho notices ancouncin ;■ 
the demise of her Majesty were posted. For 
some time the people appeared to be unable 
to realise that their beloved Sovereign had 
passed from them for ever. As soon os the sad 
intelligence was received at West Cowes, busi¬ 
ness in tho town was suspended and all the 
shops were closed, many displaying shutters 
draped in black. The Princo of Wales’s nc - 
|Sagd to the Lord Mayor was posted at West 
Cowes about eight o’clock. 


. . .. 

with tear* “Our beloved Q>i©roindeed 
lb© word* were well choora. How much she 

b beloved few had resli-cd until the dread 
was borne in upon their mind* that all 
Was nearly over, nnd the great *pint wan., 
hoverinn on the confine nf another world. 

The© it seemed a a tMngh the pulse* of th« 
great City had erased from beating. Th© 
hndi of a deep silane© fell upon men'* lip*. 
n*d© all the more iirpreariv* b? the noise of 
the street traffic, which, of course, went on 
Unceasingly. Flowly th© people gathered 
rrnnd tlie front of th© It'-val Exchange, and 
-food in silent, "roup* waiting to’ hear when 
Jhe md should oome There were all sort a 
and conditions of m©n in that sorrow-stricken 
crowd. f 

T^e End Hafl Como. 

At ln.'t word passed round that the 
end had come. There was a movement of tha 
people like the arraying of a field of com wb*-n 
a summer hroeae p*«se* o’er it. and all ©yet 
v »>» turned to the Mansion Hon*©. At l«it 
the l-ord" Mayor wa* se*n standing at th© 
■window of the Venetian Chamber with a tele¬ 
gram in hi* hand. In an instant every head 
was bared ; there wo* a nob in ©very throat, 
and » toar in every eye Hit lordship ww» 
in evening dr©--?, with black necktie ; and in 
wrr.tt broken with emotion, he read th© new* 
contained in tb© Prinno'n last telegram. The 

|K8Vte>, and then the Lord Mayor ttLrm-i 
away,'and the Mind* of the Mansion Hi tu 
w ere slowly drawn down. The rod had com. 
then. Tho blow hod fallen, and Victoria the 
pood had parsed away. It waa *a if each 
on© had lost a near and dear relative. TV- 
new* waa discuss ad with hnchod and solemn 
tone*, a* it »prewd down Choneid© to St. 
Paul's. * 

.The Lord Mayor bad’sent arariisage to the 
Di-wn. in response to a roqocab-from the Home 
,. t '<:crefc«y, asking that the great bell of S'. 
Paul’* might b* u/M. Outotdr the Cathedra! 
hi ©ups cl pcope had hero atonding for some 
lime. lWy had hoard th© news in Flort- 
siniet, and bad possid up Ludgsto-hiU to waii 
jfor the sound which is only .beard on rare occa¬ 
sion*. They had not long to wait, fbr, a few, 
■ninutos aftsr -cve^, th© in* tongue of Great 
Paul boomed out tb© so n p w ful tidings of the 
(Empire'* low*. There woa no evening sers-ice 
pt St, Panl‘» Ust ni^rlit, but the erdinary after-- 
lioon service hud !.i«n lonely attended. The! 
crowd outside the Cathedral grew as the eveu- 
iiw wore on. being reitriorer-i ly p.-ople who 
ad come from tl c- westward on their boroo- 
»ard way, owing to t! edoiiagof the the*'r.-s 
The bell* of other City cnurctoe were tolled, 
‘«d in some case* the RcvJl Standard was 
noistod at half-mast. Many shop windows' 
bore a mourning shutter. 


GRIEF OF LONDON. 


How the Citizens Received 
the News. 

Business men came into th© City yeeterdav, 
-omewhot reassured by tbo favourable bul¬ 
letin whit-VTitid ■coBtid^uni Osborne at mid¬ 
night on Monday. Some cron dared to hop. 
that th© worst wsw past, and that a fow mor. 
years m^ht bo spared to Q»e«n Victoria. Bat 
their hopes were soon dashed to the ground 
Soon after ten o'clock in the morning a tele¬ 
gram was posted which foroahadowod the 
worst. There had been a constant stream ci 
persons passing round the notico-beogd at th<- 
Mansion House ever sine© daylight. They 
woro kept moving by liolf-a-dozro policemen 
When tb© morning bulletin was posted, people 
turned atony from reading it with a groan of 
sorrow and sympathy. Tb© last feint hope 
was extinguished, and it was seen that thu 
ijorst wa* to be feared at any moment. 

A deep gloom foil over the City, which even 
tho ceaseless roar of traffic and tho bustlo ©i 
business failed to lighten. The morning itadfi 
waa grey and colourless, and matched well 
tho sadness that filled men's hearts. Word-! 
uttered were spoken in a low tone,^ndos for 
business, it waa comparatively neglected.; 
The sorrow was too near and too personal for' 
men to busy thcnaielvoa about buying or 8*11-1 
mg. Each one’s thoughts were turned to-| 
wards tho death-chamber at Osborne, and all; 
were crying to realise tb© imminent loss which 
hung over London, Britain, and tfc© Empire 
nt large. Every now and then a rumour went 
round that the end had come, only to be 
contradicted as soon as started. In the Royal 
Exchange, at Lloyd's, in the Stock. Exchange, 
and in all other places where men congre¬ 
gated, th© sole topic was th© latest news, 
which wa* disonsvd in hashed tones af real 
asrtl heartfelt sorrow. - The railway stations 
poured m their hundreds of thousands, whose 
/first dosire was for news. The great sorrow 
.fell upon all classes and all age*. In factory., 
in shop, in counting-house, ana in office people 
expressed their fears for the worst. 

The Sadness Increased. 

As the day woro on, this feeling of sadness 
and apprehension increased, and the tension 
bcctur.o Almost too grout to be borne. At 
noon a second bulletin was posted, which was 
rather more reassuring, if only in a negative 
-zeuso. But after tho early inoroing's nows 
it was felt that the hope was a very faint 
on© ind. i-d. It was not only at tho Mansion 
House that people had on opportunity for 
getting infcriuaticn. The bulletin" were 
posted in "Tho Daily Chronido” Office win¬ 
dows, Mid w.-re eagerly read by pa**ervby. 

' Hour Alter hour paxsod away, and people 
hungered for more news. When it came, hop.' 
was fipaily extinguished. Soon alter four 
o'clock tu© Lord Mayer received k telegram 
frtm th© Princo of \l ak», winch showed thai 
the rod was very near indeed. There was a 
scramble and a struggle to get near the beard. 
Those nearest it -read out tho Prince's tele 
gram to those behind: “ Th© life of our beloved 
yuron is in th© groatost danger.” The words 
passed from month to mouth, and it wa> 
evident that tho epithet which the Prince had 
bestowed upon her Majesty exactly repre- 
s,-ntod th© fivlings of all who read, or who 
j-t. r ■ : to till- iv:'. I !_; ni :.V.I> m.-M.u.v 


AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 




Drawing Dosvn the Blinds the 
First Intimation. 

Seven o'clock. A gathering—it could 
hardly bo called a crowd—waited patiently 
outside the Palnco gates for news. Two hours 
before, the bulletin-boards had displayed th© 
ominous moxxag©, " Th© Queen is slowly sink¬ 
ing-” It was what everybody expected, what 
everybody bad, over sine© th© first bulletin 
appeared oa that board, foreseen, with a dreary 
prescience of what tho ultimate nx-wage 
m u st be. “ Tho beginni ngoftherod,’’itwa* 
said by one to another. People spoke in a 
whisper, “ as h© who speak- in a room where 
someone is lying dead. ' They moved rileutly 
away to m»ke room for others who filed past 
tho board—thoy might have been filing poet 

Esrlior in th© day, almost from break of, 
dawn, there were humbl© visitors to tho 
Paloc#—workmen who bad gone a little out 
of their way in order to glrao the latest in- 
triligence from official source© that might be 
later than the morning paper* had pubii-.hed :' 
shop girts, clerks, civil servant*; all who could* 
spans the time or make it, read tb© an¬ 
nouncements on the board* with a pathetic 
eagerness. Tber© was not much hope in the 1 
acw*. " Diminishing strength,” " Serious o*- 
pect,” the words were passed irons those 
uraxost the board to Others on th© oqtskirt-. 
with almost a sob. v 

"Will She Ever Wake?" 

It waa noticed that though tlfis bulletins 
were ©till issued tw th© Boardof Grero (loth, 
they wore signed by the pliysician© in aUend- 
ance on her Majevty, and not, as heretofore, 
by Edward Pelham Clinton." A* on Mon¬ 
day, they were posted all round the Pnlaco 
raiknir* from the stables to th© north gate. 

And they were posted very promptly. That 
which was issued at noon at Osborne, woe dis¬ 
played before,half-past twelve on tho gates. 

The mo-sage was of a more intimate nature 
than the Queen's doctors had Hitherto issued. 

It Boomed almost as if her Majesty, with the 
tenderness and tact which she invariably dis¬ 
played, might have written jt herself.’ It 
irvnght, on© might ©ay, the wholo nation to 
th© Udside of their Sovereign. " The Queen 
.* now adeop.” Thsre was a homely personal 
Vouch about this that moved everybody. The 
Queen was sleeping. Would sh« ever wale I- 
The scarariy ©oppreesed excitement of the 
tlay boture had bccouio in the street* a feeling 
of resignation. It waa felt that the woret 
news wo* only a matter of days, or even hour©, 
and that abort of a miracle qothing could pre¬ 
vent the separation of a union which nod 
lasted a lifetime to most of her subject*. All 
day long the precinct* of the Pblaoe were 
thronged with people, watching, waiting; 
watching the procession of caller* in carriage* 
who, more fortunate thro the people outrode 
.he railings, could give some ©xprcsMou, how¬ 
ever inadequate, to their feeling* by inscrib¬ 
ing their names in the visitors' book ; waiting 
for further nows, which wius «j ©low in coming. 

Sign of the End. 

At ©even o’clock, “ Tlio Queen is ©lowly ©ink¬ 
ing,” still faced inquirers. There were a few 
light* in tho windows of th© square unhand- 
some facade of the royal nxudeoce. Sud¬ 
denly a blind wa* drawn tiown, awl ©till fur¬ 
ther obecured a light within that was already 
dim. Toro anotner and another, th© now 
whit© blinds that were only put up yesterday! 
■looking ghastly in tho shadows of tho oaurt- 
yard. \\ by they were pat up was (inly too 
plain now. They wore pat up in order tliat 
they might bo drawn down. It was Maroelr 
mailt© 1 at first. After all, blind* ore gen— 
rady drawn down at night, tuough they 
are not generally drawn down a full two hours 
after darkness. There was no bell to toll, no 
ilag to bo lowered to half-mast, and so for a 
time there was a state of dreadful tension. 
It was scon relieved however. Ill new* never 
travelled faster than it did yesterday. By 
some almost magic sons© of sympathy the 
.uprcin© tact >pnrad instantaneously. It 
scarcely needed the oorroboralicn of on offi¬ 
cial bulletin. Death was on tb© air. The 
stolid policeman untied th© board from the 
railings at a quarter past seven o'clock. 
Every bod v knew by then that tb© Queen was 
dead, and yet everybody lingered round the 
spot.. Th© ruling passion for details, which is, 
pcrliaps th© secret of England's greatness* 
wqg strong ©ven at this time of death. 
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A Touching Reverence. 

It vai nearly eight o’clock, and the CTOint 
w»s quite Urge then, for people bad instinc 
lively come to the royal palace in order to goti 
new,- -precisely wh.-.t news they did not know, 
imi per).up* dul not mqch'cntv. A policeman 
■rota the *yiadningle came up with a boon! 
and tied it to the railings, and immediate]-.- 
[the crowd minted <1 it. The rod doth of 
the board had changed to Mack, and the pa-ier 
on it was black-edged. It said, Simply ad¬ 
dressed as usual from the Board of Ihron 
Cloth, Buckingham Palace: — 

To the Lord Steward. Buckingham Palace, 

The Queen died peacefully at aix-tbirty. 

(Signed) Art i hr Buinmi 
With an instinctive and touching rew-wenre 
■very hat wa* raised as the message was read 
Sy those nearest to it and ^passed to those on 
t^c skirts of the crowd. A quarter of an hour 
later only casual passers by road the wtaounce- 
ment: the crowd had gone 

A seen© almost identical was enacted at 
MiriHoroueh Homo. wbero then* waa a 
similar period of suspense Mere *V black 
' oant wa* displayed with its epoch-making 

The West-end was thronged with people at 
this time, and the goners! feeline anion" tb C m 
■seemed to be one of relief. It one could nut 
Jtheir sentiments into words it tecnld be 11 A 
■dorioos reign and a peaceful «hrath. The 
Queen is dead. Long lire the King!” 

IN THE EAST END. 


“Dead March" Played to 5.000 
Pftoote In Great Assembly Hall. 
u The Queen i* doad.” T wnr a man kneel 
tng on a grating in a forlorn side etre^J off 
ibe Wbitschapcl-rosd, shooting the fateful 
m 'ss»7e fo wme poor peonV in a cellar dvri: 
•ns. With hushed awe and reverence the news 
«<’ passed from mouth to month through 
East-end streets shortly *9or «qgen It dirt 
noi need the err of the new-Q-ovs or the black 
letters of their fluttering-placard* to convov 
tbo announcement: it. weemed to have got 
N'foro them, for the dreaded news wa* ou 
or^ryhedv’s lip*. Pcophy came out of doer* 
anxious-eyed, at fir*t dhuhting Tt was all 
too true : the end had -come: all the peonW 
nassmg were whiswrire; it It oreo when the 
end was gnine henre. Tn Aldgate and the 
(V—toctcUI and WV;w.ao#1 road* strreim of 
workers, pouring out of the City warehouse, 
'"d factories, talked of the passing of the 
O ieeo and notfirg <is*. The feeling of re 
trtmiut and subdued emotion were every¬ 
where. 

“ Well.” I nverhoKrd. when an donht *ni 
removed, “ she wattaugoo.1 old heir. and if ever 
-ayoo® was mother - >>er country it w<* tS. 
Queen." * The 'OBfiimont was expressed wj*b 
such '•incerity ->■.-»*» I looked at ti c man closrlv, 
wandering whotkrw he wa* ir.--i.igcr or for- - 
Ran, but ho wore gr«n-*y riotW^aml hi 
band* and faro; wroro grimy, brtek eoing the 
irdionry workman. It mode uneTecTfEat at 
a rime like this the Kart-cad for once was 
joined to the West-end bv unity of sorrow . 
and perhaps, after all. as Kingsley used to say, 
this is the high ret unity on earth. Too Queen 
«m uot a stranger to Eoftt London. Her 
Majesty opened tho People's Pulse. , and pro- 
r'.ou*ly attended the Loudon Hospital on the 
completion cf a now wing lost night’s news did 
; reach the hospital^until *hcrt.y after eight, 
and as the lights are turned down in the 
• ard* at that hour, and the patients encouA 
■igt-d to sleep, it was deemed well not to make 
th© sod announcement until morning. 

Over trio way the great Eact-end Theatre, 
the Pavilion, with a packed house, bad just 
-oinraeoced the opening act of " CWb*r*da,” 
when the stage manager 'epped forward, tele¬ 
gram in band,'and am: meed the Q iocn'a 
death. X subdued -ign ran through the 
• nkling. The pantomime was stopped, of 
course, and money was returned as the people 
uomunnuringly pe--<ed out. 

Fqlly five thousand people filled the Great 
A-x-mbly Hall in the Mlie-esd-rood, wbero the 
Free Church Mwiuu is conducting somo of 
its services. Toe hall wa* filled briV-ven, so no 
do* knew that'the cod had oonm at Osborne 
until Air. John McNeill at the dose of hi* ad¬ 
dress received the information, and made it 
known to his vast congregation in words ri 
deep-felt sympathy. Ho asked them to rise 
while the organ played the "Dead March," 
and a» socn as the mournful strains broke cut 
handkerchiefs were rawed to eyea in every 
part of the crowded hall. 


SOUTH OF THE THAMES. 


South London has not in recent years seen 
so much of the Queen as have more favoured 
districts of tho metropolis, but its grief over 
the mournful news was none the loss poignant 
and sincere. At tho Surrey Theatre a large 
sndience had assembled to see the pantomime, 
but when tho curtain was raise,: the people 
discovered the veteran Mr. George Conquest, 
who in tone* which faltered from emotion 
reud a telegram ho had received announcing 
tho death. Ho besought them to depart in 
the quietert manner, telling thorn that their 
money would bo returned. At tho FJephant 
sad Caictio Theatre a similar mwee occ imd, 
tho audience qoiotlv filing out. Tho South 
l.ocdon Palace and tho ChntcrbuVy al«o 
do-ed : and at tho Keenmgtou, Brixton, and 
Metro polo theutroa there iris no performance. 
A Performance Stopped. 

In Battersea tbespantoarime at the Shako- 
nod begun Mom this news arrived, hut 
upon it* receipt lbo monuger announced that 
ti.r prnermarx-would oot proceed. Clow by, 
at the Town Hall, a municipal free concert a a, 
proceeding, hut when the tidings were received 
it was derided to dovi it. At tho Grand 
Theatre of Varieties tho news was received 
in time for an announcement to bo diacGmd, 
and at the Duchca* Theatre in Balham a 
similar course was followed. A mooting cf tho 
U< 1 j r,g • r• • k•• AaocMtnm was being bold at the 
Aaaeaahly Rooms cn 8L JohnVhill. and after 
« few words from tho pro-ideut it brok* up in 
STrapOhy. At CWlon, tho Grand, the Theatre 
Koval, and the Palace of Varieties were ail 
closed as aooa as the news came. 


AT THE CLUBS. 


Deep 


A General Expression 
Grief. 

“The Queen is dead.’' The news reached 
the West—nd efi*aalmo«t*imulun.v)usl*, and 
wa« px-.-xl from Up to lip m accent* of 
sorrow and regret. KverywheA tho feeling of 
deep gnof wa* predominant. and in “Ou»,. 
Uud ■« oxpreared practically in tho muo- 
w.y Flag* wore lowered to half-mast, and 
blinds were drawn 

At tho .Na^uaJ Liberal Club there was a 
considerable gait..-ring of member* in the 
*’ h / n “ tap* ’’ Uckrd 00*. 

Mia meionrhoiy-tiding-, and a t once convenu- 
y n waa bMhod. and the comoqu.uK*e of her 
V dl * c ®»^ w »obduod LOOW. 

hart tamogjon, a doss personal friend of the 
doad Quoeu.gavo instructica*, as cbxirman of 
the dub, for tho Sag Uj be flown at half-mast, 


•nd expraaaad a wish that every member 
should go into monrning. 

At the Constitutional Club dose by practi¬ 
cally the same procedure was observed. At 
noithor tfthe headquarter of tho two political 
parties -w'aa any -revolntian cf regrot dm- 
patched to Osborne House, the discharge ul 
?.hat duty being loft, aa it was at all the othci 
London olube, to the committee at a special 
meeting. Many members of course sent tele- 
grama on their own account. umougSt thi- nuu>- 
oer btung Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Secre¬ 
tary for Scotland, who was at the CoruiiUi- 
ticual when tho news was receded. 

It -would be invidious to draw any distinc¬ 
tion between the loyalty of the civilian and 
that of tho soldier. But after all rife soldier 
values hi* toyalty at the price of his life, and 
he may be pardoned if ho puts h slightly 
higher worth upon it thaV lie is inclined to 
plooe upon tho devotion of the civilian. It 
was probably for this reason that the news 
was received at tho Guards’ Club in Pall-mall 
in a manner which seems to be unprecedented 
Almost every member loft the building. It 
Was us if by a common impulse they had de¬ 
cided that tho relaxations of the club were 
out- of place, and last night it waa absolutely 
deserted save for the attendant at tho door. 
Tolflgrums wore dispatched by many of the 
officer* before they took their departure, and 
the usual course was followed of displaying 
tho flag at half-mast. 

At the Carlton, Athenmum. Reform, Tra¬ 
vellers’, Bachelors', and tho Sports Clubs the 
solemnity of the occasion ros shown by an 
unusual quietude. 


THEATRES AND MUSIC 


HALL^. 


No ' Performances until after the 
Funeral. 

Very soon after the sad news wss announced 
by the evening paper* a circular letter with a 
deep mourning border was sent out from the 
Lord Chamberlain's office to all the West-end 
theatre managers, informing them of the death 
oi the Sovereign, and conniving a " desire" that 
their house* should be doacd. *But. although, 
except ia the case of the two " patent" houara. 
such aa intisiation could not convey aavthi&x 
more than a euggeation, before the letter wis 
received every manager who was acquainted with 
the lews posted outside theatre a bla> k- 
boxdcrvd notice, intimating that no performance 
wou d be riven. At Drwrt Io*ne a Urge pun . n 
o' the audience bi d entered the bou»* before the 
management had heard the meUncholv mas; 
but, needle** to say. the pantomime ‘was not 
proceeded with. j 

Many would-be playgoers thus received the 
first intimation: others entered the vestibules 
<m.y to-inquire as to wbeu the bouse* wou’d 
be reoiiened. Tho majority of those who hid 
booked seats seemed to feed the solemnity of the 
occasion too deeply to demand a return of their 
money, deciding to await a further announce- 
merit aa to the date or date* for which tbcT 
could exchange their tick eta. At the stage doors 
actors and employees gathered to discos* the 
probability as to when tbesr theatres would be 
reopened, but nowhere was heard any expree- 
skm of regret at the temporary oss of salnrv— 
only at tiie cause. This waaporucularlv notlre- 
abe outside the Comedy Tue-Ure, where the 
1 iertnon actors regarded 'the situation from (be 
Kim* sympathetic p-oint of view as their fcingliah 
brethren. Oubdrivers suffered severely from the 
o ooing of the theatres, hut among them, too, 
not a note of complaint waa to be beard. 

• At an informal meeting of managers hastily 
.-onteoed by Mr. Charlea Wvndham. it was m- 
foimaily agrenl ihxt there should be no theatri¬ 
cal ecrtoraiance is the houses of those present 
•until at the tarlieit after the fnneraL 
All the “variety" houses and non-theatrical 
places of entertainment were dosed, and the 
in'eager*, so far as could be ascertained, de¬ 
rided to abide by the decision of the theatre 
manager* *» regaeds the date of reopening, 
ilthoueh these bouses are not licensed by the 
Lord Chambariain. By nine o’clock -.he do^rs of 
1 1 the theatre* and music halls were closed, and 
be lights turned down, and the »treels in the 
theatre quarter of London were os deserted as 
on a Sunday night. 

IN THE PROVINCES. 


Reception of the Mournful Tidings 
at Windsor. 

The mournful anaouncenwnt waa received at 
Windsor a few minute* after seven o’clock. A 
passing knell arts tolled by the Curfew Tower 
bell at the. C«*tZ«. immediately after the reception 
of the distressing nods, -and a knell was also 
rung at the Pariah Church. Crowds of re*id«nt» 
liasteoed to Henry the Eighth Gate on the Caetie- 
hiil, at tho entrance to the Lower Ward, where 
the bulletin announcing the death had been 
peeled, and the streets, of the royal town were 
till a late boor thronged with people diac-nssing 
the melancholy event. 

Mourning at daimoral. t 

The news on being received at Balmoral wa* 
communii-arid to tho surrounding districts by a 
knell front the bell of Oothie Parish Church, 
which wa* among the la*t public ptnevs ia which 
b*r Majesty worshipped on the occasion of the 
memorial service to her grandson. Prince 
Christun. The laic** bulletins, in a measure, 
prepared law faithful servants, tenants, and re¬ 
tainer* for th* worst, .'lace, however, were 
moved to tears when thev ‘learned that the 
Queen had passed away. Almost ail about Bal¬ 
moral were born in the Queen’* service, and to 
them her death ia a p*r»>aal affliction, aa ther 
regarded her more in the light of a mother thai> 
a monarch. A* tho now* was commuricatcd 
from village to village along Dvesids church 
bells were tolled, and the inhabitant* sadly dis 
cussed th« dok-.'ul tidings. 

Llncoln o Big Tom Tolled. 

Al Lincoln oil political and social functions 
hart been indefinitely tioatpnoed yesterday morn 
ing. and on receipt of the *ad new* the authori 
tie* *’ once caused “Big Tom." the relehrated 
Iwll hanrinc in ths Roo.1 tower of the Cathedral, 
to be tolled, and to many over a» area of several 
miles this waa the earliest intimation of the 
nation’* lorn. The bells of all the ironv oeher 
chotche* followed ths lead of the mother church 
of the diocese, and tiro citv was at once thrown 
into gem ral mouraing. The solemn hooen.ng of 
the big bell be-.n; seldom heard made tho rad 
ooooMun a particularly memorable one to the 
ritueos. The civic authorities ahowed Ianeotn’* 
«orrow by homing the new city flag half mast 
from the centre of the old N'-rmin stonrbo*. 
which stands in tho heart of th* city. 

Draping Liverpool's Town Hall. 

Th* Mussulman community of Liverpool a*, 
ormblert in the naequo when the news arrived. 
A resolution of cra»lrien..-e was immediately pro 

K wd by ths Sheikh IT Mam of tha British 
es. and carried, and aubseqaenllv a telegram 
*1 tympariiy w„ dispatched to King Edward 
vn. Prayers for the repoee of th* soul of 
her Majtaty were also recited. Arrongemen:* 
bare been mad* to mutably drape in block cloth, 
relieved with royal purple velvet and white 
flower*, the outride of the town hall. The priori- 
pal club* and public building* will also be 

The First Visit to Load*. 

Leeds re-rived the new* with every msoifesta- 
tj.n of profo-.n f gnef. The big bell at the Town 
™V **! " , t - T If 1 hoisted at 
half -nail, and the theatres and mastr-halls were 
•line kiv closed. Hor Mawwty „ ( coed the Imh 
Town Ilall on Sept. 7. UU. and on the following 
dae wa. greeted by some thirty Iboueand Sunday 
K-hno, srimhars on Woodhouoe Moor. She hwl 
a* Pnnesrn Vtrtoria, pwswl through Joeeda In 


1P.\.S when a girl ®f sixteen. Shs *u then ae- 

oompianied by tier mother, the Dachoss of Kent, 
and was the Wat of Karl FtUwilliam at Went 
■worth Wood House. 

A Sod Coincidence at Slough. 

The profound sorrow with which the news 
Vos received wa* intensified bv the uding* that 
>lrs. Turner, of tho Royal Nurseries, Slough, 
who was of tho turn* age a* hrr Majesty, rur- 
oumbed to a ridlilur coniplaint yesterday. Mrs. 
Turner waa born in the same month, anil within 
a few day#, of tho Queen. The Queen had 
visited Mrs. Turner on more than one tocaaion. 
Hor Kindness to Nonconformists. 

At Folkestone the church bell* were tolled the 
long night through. At the quarterly meeting 
of the Free Churches the president iRev. J. C. 
Carlile) remarked that 'he Queen had won all 
hearts by her un/ailing justice and kindness to 
Nonconformists. < 

Winchester's Loyalty. 

Immediately on receipt of the news in Win¬ 
chester the mayor telegraphed to tho royal 
equerry at Osborne that “ the citizens of Win¬ 
chester. (bo ancient capital of England, in over 
whelming grief, deeire roe respectfully to offer 
their moot profound sympathy with horMajwttea 
tho King and Queen and the Royal Family in the 
greatest of sorrow which has fallen on them in 
ibe unmeasurable loss which the world ba» sus¬ 
tained by the death of England * most beloved 
monarch Victoria, our late Queen and Empress, 
and in doing so to express their deep sad con¬ 
tinued loyalty and devotion to the Crown." 
Postponements at St. Andrews. 

St. Andrews learned the sad new* of th* Queen’* 
d-ath with profound sorrow experienced by a I 
classes of the community. In cnasequeiK-e »( the 
sad event the installation of Lord Balfour of Bur¬ 
leigh to the Chancellorship of SL Andrew* 
I’civeroty, fixed Jo take place on Wedueoday 
next, and tho wveroi functions connected there¬ 
with ho* been indefinitely ponponed. 

Pathetic Scone at Tunbridge Wells. 

There wa* a moot pathetic incident at the 
Assembly Roonu. Tunbridge Wells, whore eeweru] 
hundreds of the aged poor of the district were 
bring entertained to dinner. In answer to the 
Mayor oearly fifty of the old people held up thrir 
hand* indicating’ that they could remember her 
Majesty * visit* to the town when a girl. A few 
minute* later it was announced that the Queen 
hid passed away. The company almost without 
excvpuon wept bitterly. 

Plymouth In Mo'drnlng. 

Though momentarily expected during the 
afternoon the news when it was received in the 
garrison of Plymouth created the doepwt im-' 
prewion. and token* of respect were immediately 
displayed. TTio places of ampaameet had 
a ready been opened, but they will he cloved to 
d..v. Owing to the new* tint being received 
officially till > late hour there were no salute* 
fired from tb« for!® ood warships in the harbour. 
Admiral Lord Charles Scott signalled the in¬ 
formation to the war vessels and naval e-tab 
Imhie-nu, and Sir William Butler communicated 
with the various regiments and rorp*. Toe 
Royal SMmdard will be hoisted half-mast at sun¬ 
rise to day. and minute guns will be fired during 
th® inonung. Mourning orders will aJeo be 
issued. Muffled peals were rung cn all church 
beilt. 

Mr. J. W. Spear, AM*., waa entertained bv his 
SUpport-WI »t Horrabridge in celebration ©? ha 
return for the Tavistock Division of Devoo. New* 
of tho death of the Queen was received while the 
dinner wo* in progre*t. and the toast list and musi¬ 
cal progrranme which had been arranged were 
.dopdoned. Mr. Sprur said thtft when th* Queer, 
came to the throne the monarchy was by no uicaus 
in a stable condition, but such’hod been the jus 
tw. benevolence, and sj-mpatliy witit which she 
boil held i«r sway that the throne was stronger 
and tifer than it had ever been. A* citizen* of 
the Empire all had sung from the heart "God 
Save Our Gracious Queen." and now they thonld 
from the heart tend up the prayer, " God‘save the 
King." 

“An Empire's Lamentation.’* 

News of the death was received in Sheffield 
■hortlv after seven o'clock. The Lord Mayor 
oent the following telegram to Osborne: "The 
lard Mayor »nd citizen* of Sheffield hear with 
most profound sorrow the death of their beloved 
Sovereign. They unitd in an Empire's lamenta¬ 
tion." Muffled pool* were rung in all trie 
ehurehes. All the theatres were dosed, and all 
•nciol functions abandoned. 

Blackburn’s Manifestations. 

When it became known «t Blackburn that- the 
QxifCo hid passed away flags were hoisted at 
half mast on the public buiMlng*, churches, and 
pUem of buriness Many social gathering*, in¬ 
cluding th* Chamber of Commerce dinner, at 
which Lord George Hamilton rhouid have spoken, 
this evening, have been postponed, and oo every 
iiand there are manifestations of monrning. 
Shock In Manchester. 


Cathedral and Town Hall bells being tho first 
intimation to many of the citizens that the end 
had com*. The final metaape seesned to produce 
a shock M neat as though it were unexpected: 
ntu. indeed, appeared utterly unable to realise 
that ber Majesty was actually dead. The news 
received during the afternoon that the Queen woe 
slowly sinking served to intensify the deep feel¬ 
ings of sorrow displayed throughout th* city. 
Sorrow on Tyneside. 

In Newcastle and on Tyneside special editions 
of the evening newspapers giving intimation of 
the occurrence w«de eagerly purchased, and people 
stood in groups in the street* reading the aad 
story with every manifestation of sorrow. Flags 
were hoisted half-mast nt the clubs and other 
buildings, and th* death bell at ths Cathedral 
was toiled. At the Tyne Theatre the perform- 
acre bad been in progress half an hour when the 
news was announced from the stage, and tho 
audience was dinmiswd. Tho other places of 
entertainment were closed. 

8lackoool Clubs Closed. 

At Blackpool the three theatre* were c!o«d, 
and the General Port Office had blinds pulled 
down. All the club* in th* town were closed. 
The streets were crowded with people eagerly 
buying papers. The bells of the parish church 
tang muffled peals. 

PrODaratlon* at Edinburgh. 

A special meeting of the Edinburgh Council 
lira bvn summoned for to-morrow to pass a resolu¬ 
tion I.f condolence. Once official information con- 
eernmg the proclamation ia received the Lord 
•| r t‘ T "*<- th* Lyon King* of Anus, the Sheriff of 
the County of Midlothian, and other digmtanca 
will Lake part in an ancient ceremouv. They will 
assemble in tbe old Parliament Hall and will 
march in proof ssion. accompanied bv the herelds 
and pursuivants, to tbe Market-crmo in the High- 
street. where the new monarch will be proclaimed. 
Glasgow's Grief. 

Th* news was received in Glasgow with pro¬ 
found sympathy and sorrow. Tho performances 
at all place* of entertainment, in moat of which 
audiences hod already begun to assemble, were 
abandoned, and several public meetings and 
socml functions were deferred. In some caoee the 
gatherings were formally opened, Mid the chair¬ 
man mart* hrtef referen e l« the melancholy 
*ve«». At fit. Andrew* Hall, where a largo aa- 
sembly attended tbe usual woeklv claweal con¬ 
cert, th* audience remained while the Dead Mur h 
was played and then diapvewd The member* of 
the Institute of Engineer* and Shipbuihter* m 
ScotlandI aaumbM at the 1’hilosoj.hiual Society's 
11*11 to bear jui addrres by the Hon. C. A. Par¬ 
son', bat cm Ibe suggest ion of tbe council business 
was suspended. 


IN DUBLIN. 


[From Our Correspond out.] 

DUBLIN, Tuesday Night. 
Th. ran thu th, (Jw.. h«l |^.| j.,, 
-camo kur-wri IQ lJuWirc about seven this even¬ 
ing. Tbe information, which had been sadly 


uwaited the publicatio’i of the l»*t haflelfii, 

created a feeling <'f profoand and widespread 
sorrow. Men raised tbeir h*t». »nd stood for 
a moment bare beaded in tbe streets, and women 
wept. Among tho p^oplo qne heard an expres¬ 
sion of tho bop® that the passing Jiud boon free 
from pain, and that ber Majesty bad entered 
peacefully into rest- 

Tho theatres and all places of amusement are 
ckised, and will remain shut for fomo day*. 

The Moderator of tbe General Assembly of tnc 
Presbyterian CTiureb in Ireland baa sent a tele¬ 
gram of condolence to Osborne. 

It is officially announced that the I-evSe and 
Drawing Room at Dublin Castle bavo been 
abandoned. 

OPINION IN FRANCE. 


Message from President 
Lolibet. 


Parliament to Adjourn. 


[From Out Correspondent.] 

PARIS, Tuesday Night. 

A gloom was cast over Paris as t-ho news 
spread like wildfire tbut ber Most Gracious 
Majesty had peacefully pa-ssed away. One bad 
but to look at peoplo along tho boulovanls 
stopping to peruko the special editions of tbe 
papers to feel that the sorrow of the Knglish 
people was shared by tho citizens of this 
vast city. Men seemed struck dumb in 
tho presence of so portentous a death 
bed. Although when tho news came the Cham¬ 
ber and Senato were no longer sitting, the 
two Presidents, M. Fallioro# and M. Descha- 
nel, at once sent round a communication that 
Parliament Would not sit on Thursday in 
token of national mourning. 

At the British Embassy a long stream of 
carriages showed that the sad event was every¬ 
where known. M. Delcnsa6 not only called, 
but saw the Hon. Michel If. Herbert, Chnrge 
d’Affaires in the absence of the Ambassador, 
who is at Nioe. Tho Minister of Foreign 
Affairs sent a telegram to Lord Lansdowne 
expressing in the name of the Government 
and his own name deepest sympathy for tbe 
affliction which had fallen upon England. 

The registers at the Embassy were 
speedily filled np with tbe names of dis¬ 
tinguished callers. Among them were the 
Ambassadors of Turkey, the United State*, 
and Spain, the Ministers of Belgium. Hol¬ 
land, Portugal, Paraguay, and Nicaragua 
M. Paul Descbanel. M. Gabriel Hanotaux- 
Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. Baron nnd 
Baroness Henri de Rothschild, the Due 
de Luyncs, the Marquise do GaUiffet, 
the Comte and Com tease de Greffulhe, tbe 
Comte and Comtcsso de Gunay, and the Mar- 
quisof Anglesey. The President of the British 
Chamber of Commerce, Rev. Dr. Noyes, 
and all tbe prominent members of the 
British and American colonies also in¬ 
scribed their names. 

Mr. Lister informed me that Sir Edmund 
Monson was returning to Paris at once, and 
would arrive to-morrow evening or Thurs¬ 
day morning. Tbe arrangements for u 
solemn memorial servico in the Embassy 
church in the Rue d’Agnesseau has been 
deferred until the wishes of his Excellency 
are known. To-morrow morning, the British 
flag, draped in mourning, will be hoisted at 
half must. The fufado and the royal arms 
orer the entrance are being veiled in crape. 
Mr. Lister said words failed to express tbe 
universal tokens of sympathy received from 
every section of French society. Daring 
tbe past few days the telephone has been 
constantly at work, and the staff found a 
difficulty in reoeivingthe crowds of anxioun 
visitors. 

A telegram officially notifying tbe death, 
and dated twenty-seven minutes past seven 
from London, ran. ns follows:—“I am pro¬ 
foundly grieved to inform you the Queen 
expired this evening at half-past six.— 
Lanadowne." 

All the evening papers comment on the 
Prince of Wales’s telegram to President 
Loubet, and are evidently gratified. 

Count d’Estournelles de Constant, Deputy 
for La Sarthe, who was for some time Coun¬ 
cillor and Charge d’Affaires at Albert Gate, 
to-day bears testimony in the following term*. 

to the admirable character of her Majesty:_ 

W« Frenchmen ou*ht to b« lull of re (tret, ( or 
Queen Victoria wu a peacemaker, and she loved 
our country. She .poke of it ss old people -peak 
of their youth. She often visited >i». and her pot 
idea wa* to build her retreat near Aix-ltt-Rains. 

By the roost stupid method* we brought On the 
salo of thi* property, and the abandonment of 
» n SK?’.w *w° r rT ~“ 5r P'**“*ro of crying 
Death to the Er.giuh, " since the Fashoiia bim- 
* t- h “ v C •*•*• our fashionable resort* de- 
*■ rcnch resident* in London, who are *uc'n 
prccioiu intermediaries in Anglo-French com 
• have to endure reprisal*. We are grade 
ally Imiii* the richest custom in trio world, and 
we on y have ourselves to thank for it We may 
o.k whether the Prineo of Wale, and hit Court 
will not .void Pan.: The Pnnco did not visit 
the Exhibition, although bo followed the pre¬ 
paratory «t*gc» mouth after month. . . 
Queen Victoria need not lay hor departure io« 
much to bean. It oomo when the conflict n| 
greed is incroajing in .oimmw and cynuism. 


KAISER’S GENEROUS IMPULSE. 


Princ« Suppottod to Prefer France. 


[From Onr Correspondent.] 

BERIJN. Tuesday Night. 

Die Kai.M-r first, heard of tho Queen’s dan- 
grron* condition on Saturday forenoon, when 
on n visit to ths huperul Chancellor. On 
Friday Sir Jamca Reid telegraphed direct to 
tho Kai*er, but hi* message lay unopened 
■among numerous others, a* it wa* thought it 
was only one of innumerable digpatchos of oon- 
grsttilaticn sent to the Kaisor «i the occasion 
of tbe bicentenary of the Prussian Monarchy. 
As soon a*< tlio Kaiser realised tho serious 
nature of tho Queen's Utnnas ho turned to 
tlioeo present, toying, "I am off at once to 
Fmgland. I am the eldest grandchild of the 
Queen, and my mother is prevented ow,ng to 
her own illness from hurrying to the sick bed.” 

Tho newspapers hero, discussing tho future 
03011 pant of tho throne of England, express 
l"«r. : tn.it he u not auuuated with the Mine 
friendly fielings toward* Germany a* his 
mother. Tho Prineo u civdited with a<iuira- 
tiun for Franc*. 
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AUSTRIAN SYMPATHY. 


Message from tta Emperor. 


[From Our Correspondent.] 
VIENNA, Txii-sdny Night. 

The news of (he death of the Qneon reached 
here about nine o'clock, canning a profound 
impression, although it bad been anticipated 
all to-day. Special editions of the newspapers 
wore eager!- demanded. 

The Emperor irarm-diataly sent a telegram, 
ccnclicd in the most sympathetic term*, to 
the Prince of Wales. 

The Archduke Fran* Ferdinand, the heir- 
apparent, will tepreacn^ tho Emperor at 
the fnnerai. 

ROME, Jan. 23. 

Tbe news if Queen Victoria's death, ex¬ 
pected though it was, has produced great 
emotion here. Messages of condolence have 
been telegraphed to F.ngland by the King and 
Queen, the Pope, and the Government. 


meeting of parliament. 


Ceremonial Observed on the 
Death of a. Monarch. 

What happens from a constitutional point of 
view upon the death of a Sovereign of these 
realms? 

It was formerly t he law that any Parliament in 
being mi immediately dissolved by the •'demise 
of the Crown," but this ha* long been changed. 
Now, when the Sovereign dies. Parliament is re¬ 
quired to meet without summons. If sitting at 
the time of the death Parliament must imme¬ 
diately proceed to act; if separated by adjourn¬ 
ment or prorogation it is immediately to meet 
and sit- 

in case of tho demise of the Crown after a dis¬ 
solution and before the day appointed for the 
assembling of a new Parliament the last preceding 
Parliament is immediately to convene and sit at 
Westminster, and bo a Parliament for six mouths 
subject in tho meantime to prorogation or dis¬ 
solution. So far, then, from the death of s Sove¬ 
reign dissolving Parliament it causes it imme¬ 
diately to assemble; and by the provisions of an 
[Act of 1867 the Parliament in being is notwith¬ 
standing the demise of the Crown to continue as 
long *» it would havo otherwise continued, unless 
dissolved by the Crown. 

Of such importance is the immediate assembling 


*f Parliament in such a case regarded that 
less than four occasions it turn met on * Kundav, 
these being on the decease of William of Orange, 
of Anne, of Georgs II., and of George 111. 

Aixitner constitutional body—the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, tlte advisory body of the Sovereign—is affected 
by his death. For effective purposes the l'rtvy 


Council has dwindled to the interior circle which 
we know ns the Cabinet, but the whole body of 
members is constitutionally required to assemble 
immediately on the decease of tt»9 Sovereign, and 
to proclaim his successor. The I-oni Chancellor 
affixes the Great Seal to tho proclamation, and, 
'the members of the Council are re-sworn as the; 
councillors of the new Sovereign. A Privy Coun¬ 
cil is then to bo hold, at which the Sovereign 
makes declaration of his design* for the good 
government of tho realm, and subscribes the oaths. 
Collective gatherings of the entire Council are 
rare, but in 1839 the whole body was summoned 
to Buckingham Palace to receive the Queen's 
announcement of her intended marriage with 
Prince Albert, 


ol (hi* Koalm. brine her* '«•*»''«* with **“’"• J, 
his late Majestr'. Pr »v t'oeiwil. with number* of 


The Succession. 

i The sittings of Fwiinment on this occasion,; 
it hough interesting, must be largely formal. There 
.is no question whatsoever of the succession of; 
Uhc Prince of Wales to the Throne, presumably: 
as King "Albert Edward." The succession to 
(the Crown of these realms is regulated by an, 
Act passed rather more than 200 years ago, in 

- ■*-' * - ' in.. 


the twelfth year of the reign of William III., 
and usually termed the Act of Settlement. This; 
measure limits the, right of succession to the 
Princes* Sophia, Elre.trcss and l)ow»gcr Duchess: 
of Hanover, and granddaughter of James I., and 
to her heirs, “being Protestant*." And it is 
enacted by the same statute that, whosoever shaltj 
hereafter come into possession of this Crown shall' 
join in Communion with tho Church of England 1 
as by law established. 

Every Member of each House is required to take 
the oath of allegiance to the now (Sovereign, and 
t his may occupy part* of two days, and a port ion 
of the third, when a Royal Message from the nevr 
Sovereign with the reference to the death of Queen 
Victoria will bo brought down to the two House* 
by the Mnrqnia of Salisbury and Mr. Balfour re¬ 
spectively. Upon this communication votes of 
condolence with his Majesty on tho death i f the 
Queen and of congrnl illation upon hia accession 
to the Throne will be proposed by the Leaders; 
of the two Houses, and in the ordinary course 
recomled by the. Earl of Kimberley cud Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, as representing the official 
Opposition. 

Death of William IV. 


Although, of course, the circumstance* are very 
different, the procedure followed on the death 
of William IV. will in all likelihood govern the,' 
present occasion. That monarch died at Windsor 
Castle at twelve minutes past, two o’clock on 
the morning of Tuesday. June 20, 1837, and the 


? immediately made known by special 
messengers to tho Ministers and ail the principal 
officers of State. Tho Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Lord Chamberlain proceeded to Kensing¬ 
ton Palace, and communicated the melancholy 
intefligeiice to her (late) Majesty and the Duchess 
of Kent, her mother. Viscount Mellxmrne as 
First Minister of the Onwu, received her 
Majesty - * command* to attend her at Kensington 
at nine o’clock that morning, and summonses 
were then issued for a Council to he held at the 
Palace at eleven o'clock, at which hour the P,my 
Council assembled. 

A few members of tho House of Poor* met at: 
Westminster shortly after ten d'clock, and, 
having taken tbe oath* of allegiance and 
supremacy, proceeded to join the larg* gathering, 
which at tho appointed time assembled at what 
was then quite a suburban palace It i* im¬ 
portant. to noto that the gathering here wit hy 
iio means confined m members of the lrtvv' 
Council. The young Queen, accompanied by her 
mother and the officer* of tbe Household, duly 
entered the. Council Chamber and took her scat, 
upon a throne which had been erected for the 
occasion. The Lord Chancellor then .adminis¬ 
tered the usual oath, that her Majesty would 
govern the Kingdom according to tte laws and 
custom*, and so forth. Next the Cabinet 
Ministcre advanced to the Throne, and. kneeling, 
took the oaths, the same ceremony being then 
observed hv the Privy Councillors present. The 
Cabinet Minister* then tendered to the Queen the 
seal* of tbeir respective office*. Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to return them, and tho 
Ministers wvernllv kissed hand* on their reap 
pointiuent by the new Sovereign. The 
in be affixed to official documents were then 
ordered to be altered, as was also the fotm of 
prayer used "in the service of the English Church. 

The Proclamation. 

We now quote the terms of tbe proclamation 
a* it is officially recorded: — 

Whereas il has plea.-lAlmicMr God to esl! 
to Hi* Mercy tmr late Sovereign 1/ord, K>"« 
William lh/Fourth, of » n ? r “ l " n n ‘”'J 

memory, by who* • tho ImpenalCrownof 

tl.n United Kingdom i» wde.y end rightfully 

..... i» 111. Hm* .".I M«r“- 

mav bo b!rn U Mnj««r . ^n-ert; 


hi* late Maje.tr'. Pmr fo«oe.l. wun nun..--- 
ether* pnanpol GenlUneff of Quality, with the 
Lord Mavor. Aldern.en. and C.fiont ol I.oodon. 
do now hereby, with «me vmoe and roujeot of 
longue and heart, ruW»»h* and proclaim that the 
High end Ninthly Prinec*. Ale.andnna \ irtcna 
i. now. by the death of onr late Sovereign, of 
ha pop menu rr. berime onr only lawful a»d nchl- 
fn. Laifo I.adv Victoria, by the C.reee of (rod 
Quean of the United Kingdom of Great BnUin 
and Ireland. Defender of the Faith reying a* 
aiomciid. To whom, earing a* aforreai.1. we 
An acknowledge all faith and constant obedience 
with all hearty and humble affection. boreerhmg 
God. by Whom K.ng* and Queen, do rngn.tr, Meat 
tho Royal Pniso »» Victona with long and happy 


Queen Victoria's Declaration. 

Her Majesty * declaration to the Council i* 
even more interesting:-— 

Tho revere and afflicting lore which the nation 
has sustained hv tho death of hi. Majesty, my be 
loved Undo, ho* devolved upon mo the duty ol 
administering tho government ol thi. Empire. 
Thi. awful r-wpon»ibility i* impo.f.1 upon mo ao 
niddenlr. and al to oarly a period of my life, that 
I should fool myself utterly opprect by the bur 
then, wore I not sustained by the hopo that Divine 
Providence, which h»» Called me to thi* work, will 
give mo strength lor tho performance of it, and 
that I shall find in the purity of my intentions 
and in my seal for tho public welfare, that sup¬ 
port and those resourc-. which usually belong to 1 
a more mature ag- and to longer experience. 

• I place my firm reliance npon the wisdom of 
Parliament, ond upon tho loyalty and affection 
Of my people. I esteem it also * peculiar advan¬ 
tage that I succeed to a {Sovereign whoso constant 
regard for tho right, and liberties of bis subject*, 
and whoso do.ire to promote the amelioration of 
the law. and institution* of the country, have 
rendered his namo tho object of general attachment 
and veneration. 

Educated in England, under the fender and on- 
lightened cam of a roost affectionate mother, I 
have learned from my infancy to rosppet and love 
the Constitution of my native country. 

It will be my unceasing study to maintain the 
Reformed Religion a» by law wtebtiaHed. securing 
at tin; some time to all the full enjoyment of re¬ 
ligion* liberty: and I .hall steadily protect the 
right*, and promote to th« utmost of my power, 

the happiness and welfare of all classes of my .ob¬ 
jects. 

Mr. Speaker Abercromby had proceeded to the 
Council at eleven o’clock, and entered the Com¬ 
mon* House at a quarter to one. Standing before 
the chair, tbs right bon. gentleman took the o*tlis< 
of allegiance and wiprcmacv to Queen Victoria, 
other Member* following This busine** of taking 
the oath* was continued in both Houses during 
tint nftemoon and on the following day. and on ( 
dune 22 Viscount Mclbou.-no and Lore! John 
Riiswll came down with the Royal Message in, 
reference to the death of tbe King, and the course 
of public business. Tile votes of condolence aud 
remgratulat h*u were pro pored by the Leaders of 
tbe two Houses, and aceonded in the one by tho 


Duke of Wellington, and In tho othor by Sir 
Robert Peak 
The Qtnnw ra Dr*j>. 

T Vmi i is nothing which can emphasise thorns 
word* as they will sink into the boart of 
everyone who road* thepi. Tho ond has como 
to a noble life, a brilliant reign, an epoch of 
our national history. The eye* that closed *o 
peacefully on the |rorid yesterday afternoon 
at Osbomo opened to the light when Georgn 
the Third wo* King. No one dreamed at the 
time that the Duke af Kent’* daughter won 
destined to become Queen of England, Em¬ 
press of India, the mother of onr kings to be, 

(the idol of an ever-conquering raqe, through 
whom the discredited Throne would* be mode 
popular with an emanrijiated democracy, who 
Would control her haughtiest statesmen, her 
proudest courtiers, her most recalcitrant sub¬ 
jects, by a thought of her heart and a word 
hf her mouth, and who would stand before 
ynigktv monarch* and their ambassador* aa aw 
Vmbodimeot of imperial power and dignity.: 
More than eighty years hare passed, and 
(the little Princess who became a Queer.; 
at eighteen, and ruled by lore and 
justice aa no tyrant, or conqueror ever ruled 
by fear, has sunk into her last sleep amid the 
ihuah of a world who loved and honoured her 
\Vba* a monument oar dead Qimm ha* raised 
to her memory 1 How little is all that we can 
say of her, or do for her, or raise in sump¬ 
tuous magnificence to perpetuate her name, 
when compared with the record of that uncor- 
ruptad life and work! It » a record which 
should strike m at thi* moment is infinitely 
•tender and pathetio. Thi* was a Queen whom 
we loved and never feared. The wild nnruly 
heart of tho nation was always tamed and con¬ 
trolled by her. She led her people by a silken 
oord. a* Una led her Lion; whithersoever ehe 
would. To-day is her day, and not a day of 
pride and boosting—not a day for the count¬ 
ing of her subjects as the sands on the ***- 
shore and the measuring of her &npire by 
it* tele of continent* and islands. She whom 
,wo reverence to-day is no mere sceptred 
monarch, no crowned Kaisar-i-Hind, no Groat 
White Queen at whose name a score of nations 
tremble in awe, but once again the little 
daughter of the Duke of Kent, the bloshimr 
girt whom they roused from her nlumbcr to 
saluto her with the name of Majesty, the 
gentle old woman slipping wistfully and 
wearily from the bunion of life, spent in the 
service of her people, unable for aheer ex¬ 
haustion to serTO them a single hour boyond 
tho vesper? of hear destined p«wing-du}. Let 
ue think of her this morning by her highest 
title, not by crown and sceptre, not by purple 
robe and jewelled diadem, but by her own 
magnificent and splendid ideal of Womanhood. 
This it ia which touchee the heart’s oore ef a 
proud imperial raca: they have lost their 
" Mother, Wife, and Queen.” 

The world is not often drawn together and 
made kin hy one emotion, aa it i* to-day by 
the death of Victoria. Every heart ha* been 
■Atoned' by the passing of the English Queen- 
All the indications of sympathy and good feel¬ 
ing which we hare observed during the post 
few days, whilst the light »» flickering 
slowly out at Osborne, are renewed and re¬ 
doubled now that darkness has filled the land. 
The mourning of the children whom she loved 
_British and Irish, Canadian, African* Aus¬ 
tralian, and Asiatic, all the swarthy broods of 
the eastern and western soaa—i> nhared by 
millions over whom her scoptre never waved, 
•„ whom the glory' oi b«r Empire scarcely ap- 


• »l«d. but who honoured har a* the type of 

throned and loyal womanhood. They hare 

rren, no leu dearly than oureelvce, that the 
true and lasting triumph of Victoria hoe not 
been the growth of her Empire, the prosperity 
ot her people, the ambitions and conquests of 
the British race, but rather the spirit which 
turned a mod ret maiden into a mighty 
monarch, the faith and courago which gnided 
her own deetinice, and with which «ho in¬ 
spired the humblest of her subject*. She will 
lire in every succeeding age, so long os the 
history of humanity Continues to be wr.tten, 
net leu as a typ^ of dutiful nnrvion thus aa • 
mirror of kings and queen*. We cannot' 
honour her too highly for the pattern and 
example which she has set before u*; and 
still less con we over-estimate the benefits 
which she ha* conferred on her people. It ha* 
been a household word with Englishmen, 
from the day whoa their young Queen had 
given tho first proofs of her quality, that she 
saved the throne of her ancestors from 
imminent destruction. The Ministers of her 
uncles had not dared to onfranchi*^ the teem¬ 
ing and rutlcee democracy of these islands, 
because they thought that an emancipated 
people would never endure what bod already 
alienated the aristocracy and the municipali¬ 
ties. No sooner had Queen Victoria taken 
her seat on the throne than the old gang of 
sycophant*, court/wans, diaaoluta men and 
sbameiiws women, fled from her Court like a 
swarm of exorcised ghosts. The men aud 
women who succeeded them were of England’* 
wisest and best. The last George and the 
)a*t William had been surrounded by good 
vnd bad oonrtiers, and served by wise as well 
as by i room potent Minister*, but it was not 
often that the beet and wisest prevailed. Th< 
young Queen moved about her Court like a 
living touchstone of virtu*. Her head in¬ 
clined to the wise, her hiWt went out to Uu 
virtuous, and from her presence and influence 
like the widening rings of a magnetic current, 
tho laws of scrupulous honour and irreproach¬ 
able conduct Mtertcd their sway wherever 
thoy had boon absent or most relaxed. That 
is only one of the bright pictures which the 
subject* of Victoria, musing over her memory 
on the morrow of her death, can reconstruct 
from the records OJ her earliest youth. 

The life of V^tori* is fpH of ^noh sktorea 
There is no dark interval, no deflection to 
right or left, no patch of akado to dim tlTe 
colour* os tho canvas. ’Her personal ehar- 
acter-has nothing to hid*. Her historian will, 
never bo called an to measure and eoenomiso 
his words. That is why abo has reigned 
supremo ia tho heart* of her people, and will 
continue to reign like a. presiding and pre-j 
serving presence over tho throne of the King, 
her son. To-day, as wo hare «aid, is the 
Queen’s day: wo will not look beyond it. Tho 
thought* of her children and her children’s 
children, like the thougbta of each and all 
of hor snbjectis aqa still with Queen Victoria; 
and not tho least touching of oar memories 
will go hack to the Consort whom she loved 
so well—to tbe Prince whom her people re¬ 
member to this day aa Albert tbe Good. In 
the Man solemn at Frogmore, hard by the 
tomb of tho Duchess of Kent, the royal sar¬ 
cophagus ha* held a vacant pluce for nearly 
forty year* of Queen Victoria’s faithful widow¬ 
hood. There *he had carved above him the 
words which bar people will bear in mind and 
carry into effect: * Farewell, most rare one ; 
bore will I rest with thro, and rise again with 
thee in Christ.” There the nation will lay 
her to rest. But it ia not in the tomb at 
Frogmore, it i» not in the cenotaph of West¬ 
minster, that the most splendid memorial of 
our Queen will be raised hy the people who 
rovero her. Her monument Ls already bn ill, 
more costly than a chrysolite, exceeding mag- 
nificnl. It has sprung up in the night, more 
enduring than granite or bronse, snored to her 
memory for ever. High and low, rich and 
poor, one with another, the subject* of Vic¬ 
toria bare built her monument in their hearts. 


It is a saJ and gloomy coinddfooe that 03 
lamented and dearly-loved Queen who haa ju»t 
pa.«ed from us died v - IN * ■> "k anniversary 
of her father’s death. D was on January 23, 
1820, that the Duke of Kent died. As we 
noted yesterday with misgiving, the twenties 
of January have been singularly fatjl to the 
Queen's family. It was within thoen narro* 
limits tb°t n in addition to the Duke of Sent 
lioth George III. and Prince Henry of Batten 
berg died, while the date of the Duke o 
Clarence’s death lay only just outside them 
Amongst her mere remote ancestor* ObarW I 
and Henry VIII. 4«ed at nearly tho come date 
And now our worst foreboding* bare been fu 
filled, and the grenUwt of bur line h*a beer 
added to the list . Another comcidoiice is oon- 
luinnd in the striking fact, that it was c«dy ir 
tho very week of her death that tho Queer 
uroke the last of the records that remained for 
her to break. On January 19th, the very day of 
the first unfavourable bulletin, she paaaec 
George IU.*« road for brngUi of hf%.and 
became the longest-lived a? well an the longent- 
rcigoing English Sovereign. 


fact that her decease *h<3ld threw a*, whfU 
suffering from the exliaustion of one General 
Election, into the turmoil of another. Such 
an occurrence would have entailed a great 
disturbance in the political atmoapbere, both 
qf this country and of South Africa. In pro¬ 
viding against such a needle* oemfuaen, the. 
author, of the Act of 1867 bailded perhaps' 
better than they knew. 


“ The King ia dead; long lira the King!" ia 
a trite saying; but it is inherent in the law 
of nature which condemns every mortal to 
death aa well as birth. Therefore it is not 
prematura to vpeculate on the style and title 
pf our new monarch. The ex-Prince of Wales 
ia, of oonrse, already de facto King, though 
be baa yet to be proclaimed by tho Privy 
Council. Nerrrthelom President McKinley 
ia slightly premature in addressing “Hi* 
Majesty the King.” A couple of interesting 
paint* conoena hi* title. “ Albert Edward ” is 
hardly euphouoan, and it is to be prew&med 
that n choice wdk be m^de between the two 
nameo. Tho Queen would, no doubt, have pre¬ 
ferred Albert; but an Ed ward’VU. would bo 
more in accordance with English precedent 
than an Albert I. It i* also to be presumed that 
he will assume the title “ Emperor of India.” 
Tho title of ‘ Prineo of Wales" is not the 
natural right oi the eldest son of the reigning 
monarch; it has to be conferred by letters 
patent. Bnt we suppose that in due time it 
will be assumed by tho Duke of York, and 
that tbe fumhar name will remain, though it 
apphos to n different person. 


The first year of a decade haa with curious pe*» 
a latency been momenta hi and new twie* fatal to 
tho Royal Family aioo* tqt Queen ascended tho 

throat. Tho Prince Cowort was seized with ill-, 
Msa about the middle of November 1861, and died 
on Doe. 14. Victoria hecnif. In almost tho only 
nines* of her life which, until now. gave the 
natioa any anxiety, was confined to her bod 
while *t Balmoral for over a week in Scj>tcnibvj' 
1871. Aim oat immediately after this tho Princoi 
of Wales showed symptoms of indispoaiUon, and 1 
for nearly a month ih* nation so* alternately 
revived and depressed by the reports from tho 
sick chamber. He has happily lived to reign oveg 
u*. hot it was not until the middle of Deccmbtsl 
that he was pronounced out of danger, and tho 
letter from the Queen and the Princess of Wlien 
to the people thanking them for their sympathy 
was published on Boxing Day. 

Ii was ia November twenty yearn later that 
Prince George, who will now probably be created 
Prinoo of Walt*, was attacked by typhoid 
lexer, that asourge which would teem to 
bo tho especial enemy of tbe Royal Family. 
His vigorous ooottitution repdi«d (he attack 
with comparative esse, and before Christ¬ 
ina* Day hi* recovery was assured. But it was 
only a fortnight later that tho Duka of Clarence 
fell sick, and he passed away after a brief iiinesd 
a little more than nine year* ago. 

Wo reproduce ao another page illustrations of 
tho Regalia, the Throne, and the Great BeaL 
The latter is not actually used now so frequently 
u in the day* gone by. Then every man who 
took out a patent bad an actual impress of too 
Great Seal itself affixrd (o tho documents; but 
now a facsimile it merely affixed to the parchment. 
The same mod* of procedure i. adopted in tho 
cose of various other documents which used to 
ho sealed by the Great Seal proper. 

Several of the crown* and jewel* composing 
Ih* Regalia hare aa historic as well aa 
. a sentimental and intrinsic 'value. Tbe 
disdeia used at the coronation of tho 
.xrvereigna of England ia in imitation "t 
on* supposed to have bren need by Kdw-rxl 
tbe Oonfewor, the original having been seized 
and sold in 1MSI, during the CTvfl War. Like 
l ho Orb, tho St. George'* Spor*. the Bracelets, 
and other article*, the Crown of State wo* mad* 
for tb* coronation of Charles H. It contains 
a huge ruby—said to have been valued in 1SS7 
at £10,000—which was given to Edward tho 
B ock Prince hy the King of Castile In 1367. 
Another crown (used for the coronation of tho 
Quean OaoianrQ is known a* St. Edgith^a Crown. 


There appears to be a widespread impres¬ 
sion, which wo dispel elsewhere, that tbe 
” demise of tb® Crown" ‘mreuai a dissolution, 
and consequently a General Election. This 
wne the case up to 1S67, when the custom was 
altered by Parliament itecH. So far from em- 
tailing a dissolution, this and event now mean* 
the immediate assembling of Parliament. If 
anything oeuldadd to the grief and anxiety into 
which tho death of our beloved Sovereign has 
plunged this country, it would bar* been the 




and was mad* .’or Catherine, wife of Charics IL 
The Crown of Scotland is supposed to b* that 
with which Broc* was crowned. 

Tho six sceptres are of great value, as also ia 
the Orb, which denotes the terraqueous sphere 
in same portion of which the power delegated to 
on earthly Sovereign is to be directly exerted. 

Of swords there arc fire—the Cortona (or hword 
of Merry', which is the principal sword boron 
before monarch* at their coronation; the 
Sword of State; the two Swords of Justice, • 
spirit cal and temporal; and the Scqtlirii Sword of 
State. Th* continuant* of the use of Bracelet* 
among the Regalia recalls the manner* of long ago. 
when they were worn os the distinguishing mark 
• ■! king* and warriors. Th« Royal Spur*, which are 
curiously wrought, are, of comae, emblematic of 
a monarch'i Imighthood. 

It is understood that Sir Theodore Martin will 
!>» the Queen's official biographer- The papers 
that have already passed through Sir Theodore'* 
hands giro him obvious qualifications for the deli¬ 
cate task; and, old a* the biographer of the Prince 
Consort is, he wields his pea. as his friends and 
his enemies alike know, as adroitly'as • ter. S.r 
Theodore has feu:contemporaries ®t> UU'.e affected 
by yaara, at the age of eighty-five— an age at 
which, one remember*, Verdi was still industri¬ 
ously composing. 

A corouation is the on* great historic Court 
pageant which the preeent generation of rourt'- ra 
haa not seen, and which one of them not long 
ago inadvertently confessed to her Majcety t!:»t 
the longed to see, falling into the gaocherie which 
oue oi the lovely Gunnings committed m speech 
Vitk one of the Georges. Only on* man is tho¬ 
roughly acquainted with all the ins and opts of 
the great function—Sir Albert Wood*. Queen 
Victoria’s coronation took place a little more than 
a year after her accession, and all that time, m 
Sir Albert’s opinion, could be well spent before 
another coronation in preparations and ruhrareaia. 
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To-day not only the English nation but the 

British Empire, with its Colonies and De- 
pendencies, it plunged into deepest mourn¬ 
ing by the news that her Majesty Victoria, 
Queen of Great Britain and Irvland, and 
Empress o! India, has been reft from the 
midst of her loving subjects by the hand of 
death. In her wo lose a sovereign who has 
guided the counsels of the nation and retained 
the love of her subjects through moro than sue 
decades, and a woman who has been an in¬ 
calculable influence for good in English social 
life. Though Queen Victoria had long passed 
the allotted span of life, she has left us at tlie 
moment when we most had need of her. The' 
troubles which no doubt hastened her end 
cannot hut be aggravated by her departure. 



country, of Europe, and of the civilised world 

as a whole. 


Her Birth and Baptism. 

Queen Victoria was oorn at Kensington 
Talace on May 31, \S19. He# father, Edward. 
Duke of Kent and Strathoaru and Earl of 
Dublin, was the fourth son of George III., 
and was bora Nor. 2, 1767. Ho wo* th.? 
most reputable Prince of his fathers family. 
Liko his extravagant brothers, ho ran deeply 
into debt; but no other scandal surrounds his 
name. Military tradition speaks of him as a 
martinet; but it is remembered in his honour 
that ho refused to flog, and i unis tod upon 
educating, the soldiers under him. tin 
May 29, 1818, bo married at Coburg Victoria, 
widow of tho Prince of Leiningen, who brought 
two children by her first husband into her 
new household. 

The Duke of Kent always believed that his 
offspring would perpetuate tho Royal Line of 
HanoveT, Nor were his hopes troroasouahfa. 
Tho death of tho Princess Charlotte in 1817 
had cut oif all hone of succes sion thro ugh the 
Prince Regent. The Puke of Tori, the second 
eon of George III,, was married, hut bad no 
iasue, and his Duchess was stricken in years; 
and though, to the day of his death, William 
IV. cherished vain- hopes, hjp first child by 
Qneen Adelaide was so sickly that it died in 
a few houra, and the seoond and laat did not 
live three months. 


Great was the oontroverrsy as to the nsme 
which the child should receive in baptism. 
The father would have called her Elisabeth, 

• after En gland 's greatest Queen.” but Alex¬ 
ander, Emperor of Russia, being eh tel 
sponsor, was entitled to a first choice, and at 
his reouost she was b mused after bim Alex¬ 
andrine. Her second name was to have been 
Georgina; but her ,uncle, tliy Prince Regent, 
(interposed,protesting that his name of George 
should stand seoond to none other in tho 
world. It snowed likely for the moment that 
tho Archbishop would send the ^ild from tho 
gold font with no more euphonious appella¬ 
tive titan the Russian one ; but at the crucial 
ino m«-nt her father cried out. " Give her her 
mother’s name! ” And so it is that by the 
mother’s stately naihe of Victoria wo now 
distinguish a period in our national life tho 
most progressive in all departments that has 

Wr Tiho Oe»h of h„r Father. 


a fatal 

_ .t Sid mouth 

_js staving when a 
In tl e road sunt a 
> clo. e to tho child's 


*» Look at ber wqjl.’* tho Duke of Kent was 
wont to say, “ she will be Queen of England." 
But ho was left little time to look at her for 
himself. The Queen nevor really knew her 
father. He was taking the child end her 
mother to Sidmouth iu January 1820, when 
he caught a chill on his journey: at the 
Devonshire watering-place he aggravated his 
oild by walking through snow, and on his 
return home, stopping to play witli his baby 
before removing his boots, pneumonia carried 
him off iu a few hours op Jan. 23, 1820. 
Sidmouth, by the way, proved ni 
to dauglit' ras to father. It 
that tho Prince** Victoria 
rustic shooting sparrows 
shot through a window s 
head as almost to graze iti 

At thirty-eight the Duchess of Kent was 
leit for tlw second time a widow, with enor¬ 
mously incicosed responsibilities and *«ry 
straitened rwonreos. She had two children 
by Prince Charles of Leioingen, a son and a 
daughter, tbo early playmates of V ictona, 

»ere nearly tho only legacy left to her by the 
Duke of Kent. tbcAigh assisted by some 

of her relatives, with slight support, she could 

hardly perform her duty by the mjintenanoe 
of the inoet rigid economy. S»ho w» tag 
familiar with our tongue Her powcrial 
brother*-n-Uw wore severally ijjteilbj 
and would have deprived her of the custody 
of her child, Gcorgo IV. threatening to seize 
it by force, and William Vi. being jealous of 
a young girl who seemed to reproach his 
childlessness* , _. 

Only a short time before hn death King 
waii^n Kevin* Invited the Docbeos to a ban¬ 
quet, broke forth before her very taco to th# 
courtiers into a tirade against her ns an 
incapable woman, surrounded by evil coun¬ 
sellors. As to the Duke of Cumberland, ho is 
much moro than suspected of having conspired 
•gainst hit niece, whom he bad at one time 
hopes of supplanting by moans of a most con¬ 
temptible ’• No Popery ” and Orange move¬ 
ment. Through all her troubles, however, the 
Ducliess of Kent held on her way without 
fiinching. Site laid down a system of educa¬ 
tion for tbo Princess, and no threats cowed 
her, neither was any persuasion enough to 
move her. -When tho King complained that 
the child was not boi ng taught bya bishop, the 
Duchess rejoiued that she had no objection to 
a mitre lor the tutor, if his Majesty ploasou 
to present it. 


The Young Queen’s Education. 

No girl of her day wat more carefully or 
completely educated than the Queen. The 
Durban* of Kent, not being one of those line 
ladies who visit tho nursery only twico a day, 
and arc never seen in tbo schoolroom, laid the 
greatest stress upon personal influence. in 
the early years there was hardly a waking 
hour which found her charge beyond her call. 
From her mother the Prmco-a learned to lisp 
in tbiee language*— Knghsn. German, and 
French ; from her mother she rweived I.nr 
very early lemons in music ; from her mother 
she t.sd li.-r I r-t instructions in absolute 
truthfnlness, courageous frankness devotion 
t • duty, economy, punctuality, and unfailing 
courtesy to all about her. To aid ber in her 
work, the Ducliess of Kent chaso tho Baroness 
Lehzen as governess—a capable and most 
roiiiciriiti.ni* woman ; and under their ey<« 
tho child waxed strong, physically, mentally, 
and morally. Though they were Germans, 
and m her babyhood the Princess talked 
English with a German accent, though the 
Ducliess loved best to be petted in Gorman, 
the hnsis or the education of tho future 



Queen of England was English. 

Nothing is more difficult than to discover, 
even from those who know nouoof the arts of 
the courtier, what the little Princess was 
like. Her rank and destiny gave her a beauty 
to most eyes which those of an impartial 
critic wouid hardly discover. Groville alone 
disparages her almost scornfully. The 
artists who limned her matures idealised her 
most immoderately. It is clear, however, 
that she was a wholesome, perhaps homely- 
looking child, blooming and plump, with 
every feature good, and remarkably dear and 
honest eyes ; her hair divinely fair, and her 
chubby hands shapely and apt. In character 
she is universally praised for her verr.citv and 
generosity. “She'was naughty once at 

to ns,'’' said the Baroness Lelmm to the 
ess. in reply to iv!i tv’Mtv one lifter -ocr.. 

“ ‘I'lriee ; don't you renjonibor ? ” uorreu-eii 
the Princess. Sim is also spoken of ns witty, 
and did exhibit a capacity for siiyinjf unex¬ 
pectedly very shrewd things Tln-re is one 
story of her, to be sure, which is iiwonedlv 
recorded in every m oder n collection of royal 
jokes. The Baroness was reading to her of 
Cornelia presenting her children as her jewels. 
•‘She should have said ‘my Cornelians,’" was 
the comment of the Prinoe>s. I’sually, how¬ 
ever, the stories told depend for their luimour 
upon tho surprise they give! “ What shall 
the band play? " itskod mllism IY. of her 
once when she was visaing him. ’‘If you 
please, uncle. 1 should like it to play 1 
have tho King,"’ she answered. Tales showing 
the same kind of wit follow her through, hfo. 
She was making a royal progress in the \V est 
oi Rnyland With Prince Albert, and wan 
lemertainod to luncheon njf an honoured 
mayor. ‘ l Which will your Majwrty take, tho 
lwg’..r the wing ? " lie usktid, :>s lie disjointed 
a 'fowl. The Queen hail hud a long ride, and, 
prompted liv her appetite, answered quickly, 

•• liotU, pleasu ! " A thither story illustrating 
thiitr-.il comes fr om up artist who was paint¬ 
ing her portrait, alter the second visit ot the 
Shah to this county. ,The sitting was in¬ 
terrupted by the entranoe of the Queen* 
Indian servants with tea. For want, 
probably, of something better to say, the 
paiuter "remarked that ludiau servants, being 
redans', were more trustworthy than 
Englishmen. “ "hy ? ” asked the Queen. 
;*• T hey are forbidden to drink by their 
religion.” “At all events (replied Victoria) 
the Shah seems to have got over that pre¬ 
judice." - 

The Princess early developed great strength 
of will, and displayed a nature which in no 
nmutior suffered driving, though it could be 
led by silken cords. • All the biographies tell 
tiie story of her revolt from the drudgery of 
exorcises on the piano, which began at the 
early age of four. She Wag remonstrated 
with. *' There is no royal road to learning ; 
yon must go through the work like other 
children.” The youthful autocrat walked up 
to tho piano, dosed it, put the key in her 
pocket, aud cried triumphantly, “ There, you 
seo thrre is no ’must' in it.” Lord Mel¬ 
bourne and Lord Palmerston, not to speak of 
Sir Robert Teel and Mr. Gladstone, had 
reason to remember that story. 


Her Maey Tutors. 

When she was live years of age, it was de¬ 
cided that the Princess’s euucnrion must be 
put on a systematic basis. Tlie Duchees had 
been reading witli the R#v. George Davys, 
and was so pleased with him that she asked 
him to undertake the education of the child. 
He consented ; and •* beginning with a box 
of letters and ending with a Queen’s Speech," 
lie formed her mind. Her confidence in him 
is shown by tho fuel that she made him Bishop 
of Peterborough immediately alter she 
ascended tho throne. His semi-humorous 
judgment of ber character may he gathered 
from tlie reply he made when he was told 
“ The Queen says you must be a Bishop”: 

•• Well, 1 have never yet ventured to disobey 
tho Queen, and 1 suppose it is too late to 
begin now,” Sue prospered under his tuition, 
which was as thorough ns could be laid down 
for » girl in the days of Qeorge IV. Three 
modern languages, as lias been seen, sue 
begun in tho nursery, and she was not allowed 
to be innocent of Italian. A thing rare in 
those days, she, a young Indy, had to learn 
Lrttin ; and when sho lie. nine Queen she could 
read Virgil and Horace with facility. She made 
some progress even in Greek. On the literary 
side she was well grounded. The artistic 
development was aided by experts. As she 
grew older, alio was put uuder Mr. George 
Bernard Sale for music, mud he wits given 
Signor Luigi Labloobe os partner. To draw¬ 
ing she was always very partial, and was 
prouder of hor sketches than of her playing 
and singing. Her instructor was Mr. Richard 
Westell,R A., who insisted upon his services 
being reoognued by only bare thauks, nntil 
be found himself dying, with no provision for 
* deeeudeut tiiter. whom he left—not mis- 
t»xenly—to the care of bis illustrious pupil. 
Each ‘‘accomplishment,” as it was called in 
those days,had its expert? instructor. Madame 
Bouchier was retained to teach dancing, and 
the Queen became a most graceful dancer. 
Mr. Fozard, n famous riding master, taught 
her horsemanship so efficiently that the way 
in which the Queen sat her horse at public 
functions was loyally noted after her 
accession, and added to her popularity. Nor 
were those more technical studies neoessary 
to a Sovereign forgotten. History, and 
especially English history, was a daily sub¬ 
ject, and she was set to study the British 
Constitution in its evolution and results under 
Mr. Amos. Writing and mathematics wore 
taught by Mr. Seward. Court ritual was at 
first inculcated by a l'eetalozzian method 
invented by the Baroness Lehzen, who used 
the Princess's innumerable dolls (a whole 
museum of which is still extant, and will 
doubtless in days to come be prized as 
V ictorian relics) to set as eourtiers.., When 
she had outgrown dolls, Victoria was put in 
charge of the Duchess of Northumberland, 
who acted as what at that period was called 
a finishing governess. 

In short, when the Queen oame to tho 
throne she was one of the best, if not the best 
educated young gill oi eighteen in her king¬ 
dom. Sne was no meau musician, and could 
play an accompaniment with o we, and sing 
with sweetness and tasto. When Jenny Liud 
was singing before her a jealous professional 
played badly and put the Swedish Nightingale 
out. “1 will accompany Miss Lind’s next 
som;,” said hor Majesty in dignified reproof, 
and it is written that she did so to perfection. 
Hor knowledge of art, porhape, remained 
amateurish. But under Dr. Davy* she grow 
to be very sensible, with u self-control beyond 
her years and u precociously grave sense of 
duty. 

Early Habits and Traits. 

Her Majesty dotoribes her childhood as dull. 
Certainly she did not live in oxcitemont and 
luxury. Her home life was of tho simplest, 
for tho paternal debts necessitated eoouomy, 
and the maternal solicitude avoided the Court 
with its allurement*aud temptations. Every¬ 
thing, too. in tho Kensington household was 
dene upon a system and timed by tho clock. 
The invariable punctuality of tho Queen was 
learned when sho was young, and the strict 
discipline may at times have been irksome. 
But it is a blunder to suppose that the 
Princess was brought up in isolation or lived 
in cloistered seclusion, for until she was nine 
years old she had her half-brother and half- 
sister, tlie young Leiningens. as companions. 


Neither was sho hold aloof as a spirit too tine 

to be contaminated by intercourse with 
common folk. Those were days when Queen 
Adelaide would send out to the Brighton 
beach and bring together to the Pavilion 
parties of vouch lads and lasses—“ritf-rafl," 
Grevillo called them—to meet the prince* and 
princesses of the Royal Household. In a 
similar way Princess Viotoria was encouraged 
to speak " with the children she met in her 
walks. Ancient dwellers in the old Court 
suburb used to point to a pieco of turf in 
front of Kensington Palace which oven thirty 
years ago was as fine and springy as any to be 
found on a Cumberland hillside or a D«von- 
shire lawn, though it has long been trodden 
hard by “ the wild mob's million feet.” Here 
the little Princess used to run of an after¬ 
noon ; here she would ride gleefully her 
donkey, and she would accost the children 
|whocame by with perf«t freedom. Her 
visits to the seaside, generally to the south of 
England, were also frequent, and tho nicture- 
books of the period represent her talking to 
the boatman of Ramsgate and his boys or to 
the fisherman of Sidmouth and his children 
just ns unconventionally as though she were 
designed to be a shopgirl or a seamstress. 
She had, it is true, no great allowance of 
money, and was nevor allowed to exceed her 
purse. She was once buying present* at the 
seaside, and her store of money ran out just 
as she had seen to covet one more mck- 
naok. “O, pay when you call again," said the 
obliging shopkeeper. “ By no moans, that 
ia against the rule.” “ Then I’ll set it aside 
and keep it for you,” said the man. On the 
morning when she found herself again in 
funds the Princess was out at seven, and run¬ 
ning to the shop claimed tho prize at the 
earliest permitted moment. To training like 
this is doubtless due the fact that tho late 
Queen was almost the first of her line not to 
ask Parliament to pay her debts. From her 
own resources as soon as she became Sovereign 
she liquidated her father’s debts to the tuue 
of £50,000, but so far from making debts of 
her own she knew how to save. 

She Learns her High Position. 

It was not until she was eleven years of 
age—not, that is, until her destiny was almost 
assured— that the Princess knew "that she was 
to be Queen. Sir Walter Scott, after a visit 
to her which made the old Scottish < avalier 
enthusiastic in her praise, surmised that “ ii 
we would dissect the little heart we should 
find some pigeon or bird of the air had carried 
the matter." He was mistaken; the ways 
had been too warily kept, and not until the 
Regency Bill was passing iu 18S0 was the 
great revelatiou made. A memorandum pre¬ 
sented by the Baroness Lehzen to the Queen, 
and written so lately as 1867, tells the story. 
The interview is almost dramatic in its 
nature, and deserves to be historical. 
The governess adopted an ingenious plan 
to break the news. A genealogical t able 
corrected up to date was lefT in the hfs- 
,tory book. The Princess's keen eyes soon 
discovered her own name on tee chart, and 
the significance of its position. “ I never saw 
that before,’’ she exclaimed. “ It is not neces¬ 
sary you should, Princess,” answered the 
governess. “ I see I am nearer to the throne 
than I thought,” continued the child. 
She evidently had known si e was near, but 
not that sho was so near. When the Princess 
learned from the governess that she hud rightly 
interpreted the chart, she grnvelv lifted her 
forefinger, and said, after a solemn pause, 
•• Now many a chili would boast, but they 
don’t know the difficulty. There is much 
splendour, but there is more responsibility.’’ 
Giving her little band to her governess, she 
proceeded, “ I will be good. 1 understand now 
why you urged me so much to learn even 
Latin. My aunts Augusta aud Mary never 
did; but you told me Latin is the foundation 
of English grammar, and of all the elegant 
expressions, and I learned it ns you wished 
it, but I understand all better now.” Again 
she said, “I will be good.” By way of pre¬ 
paring her for any possible disappointment, 
the governess explained, •’* Your Aunt Adelaide 
is still young, and may have children, and of 
course they would ascend the throne after 
their father William IY., and not yon. Prin¬ 
cess.” The child answered, ‘j And if it was 
so, I should never feel disappointed, for I 
know by the love Aunt Adelaide bears me how 
fond she is of children.” It was in this spirit 
that Victoria faced her prond fata, and in 
this spirit she afterwards embraced it* re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Henceforth she was more freely trained for 
the throne. She opened a park at Bath in 
the year of her enlightenment, and she was 
sent on visits to country houses and great 
cities in England in a way which so angered 
William IV. that a Council was actually 


ON HER EIGHTEENTH BIRTHDAY, 
called to discuss her “ semi-royal progresses,'’ 
as though they smacked of disloyalty. Th# 
Duchess of Kent, however, with a firmness 
which was unshakeu, held on to her own 
policy, determined that her daughter should 
kuew hor future councillors end courtiers, end, 
more, should learn something of the 
realities of industrial England. Hence it 
came that she visited mills and factories as 
well as castles and grand houses, and she was 
ever warned to show courtesy and sympathy 
—qualities in whioh she has never failed. 

Her Accession to the Throne. 

On May 24, 1837. the Princose Vi etc tie 
came of ago. Tho day was observed as • 
national holiday. At a grand State ball givec 
in her honour at St. James s Palace,the Princes* 
for the first time took precodonoo of her mother. 
But the time was at Wnd when she was to 
take precedence of everybody. The King's 
health had boon failing, and he was not able 
to attend tho birthday celebration. Ou June 
20 following he breathed his last at Windsor. 
Queen Victoria w*» apprised of hor accouion 
under memorable circumstances. As soon si 
the ond camo, the Archbishop of Centerbury 
and the Lord Chamberlain, leaving Windsor at 
half-past two in the morning, made for Lon¬ 
don as rapidly as coach and horses could take 
them. They reached Kensington Palac* 
•bout five o'clock, and after rnoob 
knocking, ringing, end thumping, they 
roused the porter at tho gate, and obtained 
admission. Some further delay occurred 



before tho attendant of the Princess \ ictona 

appeared on the scon#. On learning that tha 
two dignitaries sought an immediate interview 
with her royal mistress, the maid protested 
that her Royal Highness was in such a sweet 
sleep that sho could not venture to disturb 



THE QUEEN IN MILITARY COSTUME, 
Three Months after Accession. 

(From the picture by Prentice.) 

her. " We are come." was the reply, “ to fht 
Queen on business of State, and even her sleep 
must give way to that^' • The word “Queon 
ml like vpen treame; the attendant 
Hew off, and the dignitaries had not lotig 
to wait before the youthful. Sovereign mad* 
her appearance, to quote "from a Indy ol 
Court, in a loose white nightgown and shawl, 
her nightcap thrown off', aud her hair falling 
upon the shoulders, tears in her oyes, but per¬ 
fectly collected and dignified.’ The news woa 
then more fully communicated to her: aud 
the young girl, bursting into tears, asked 
tiie Archbishop to pray for her. These 

were her first words as Queen. Who# 
they were known the multitude was touched, 
•• Dat is one big lie," George II. had said when 
awakened at Richmond by Sir Robert Walpol* 
with the news of the death of his royal father, 
William IV. had kicked and capered like • 
madman when be knew himself the successor ta 
his brother. Victoria had asked in tb# 
supreme moment for divine guidance. 

If she had been greatly moved at the fire* 
intimation, she recovered bers#lf speedily, and 
bar conduct—ner composure, her dignity, net! 
grace—at ber first Privy Council held a few 
boors Uter are praised <by all who witnessed, 
It. even by the caustic and cynical Groville. 
Lord Laiwdowne. the President, having 
announced that they had, met on tho occasion 
•f the demise of William IV'., tlie young Queen 
Vos introduced by hor aged undo, the Duke 
of Sussex. She underwent the ordeal of read¬ 
ing a State spooch. aud receiving the atlegianc# 
i#f a crowd of high officials with majeatic- 
•omposure, speaking to no one, except 
wocasionally to the Prime Minuter, Lord 
Melbourne, for instructions. G revilin'* 
testimony is that the only sign of omotion tho 
young girl evinced was when the two royal 
dukos, her aged undos, knelt before hor. 
•wearing allegiance nod kiashig her hand. 
Groville saw hor then blush up to the eyes, 
as if she felt the contrast between their civil 
and natural relations. He^tnsnuer to thorn, 
be adds, was very graceful and engaging. Sho 
ki.-aed them both, and advanced towards the 
infirm Duke of Sust«x to spare him ail tia' 
exertion possible. 

Proclaimed Queen at St. James's 
Palace. 

The next day the Queen was proclaimed, 
according to custom, from the window of tho 
“Presence Chamber, St. James's Palace. When 
tlte Prime Minister presented the young girl 
to the multitude as then Queen, the cheer-' 
in;; was vociferous, and tears trickled 
down her face. Her mother was there, 
watching her anxiously. Miss Mnrtincnu, who 
was present, seems to have been struck with 
the young Qncen's plain attire. An ther Privy 
Council was held, after which her Majesty xo- 
turued to tlie homo of ber childhood for a 
brief period, until after the funeral of the I*to 
King. In there two days she had vron golden: 
opinions on all side*. Her agreeable expres¬ 
sion, hor youth and her sex, inspired exces¬ 
sive interest, which oven Gieviilo could pot 
withstand. Veterans like the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington and statesmen like Poo! wore amazed: 
at her behaviour, in which firmness aud mo¬ 
desty were so nicely blended. 

It»» almost impossible for us to realise to¬ 
day the intense and overwhelming joy of the 
people at the Queen’s accweion. There was a 
burst oi loyal devotion from one end of the 
kingdom to tho other. Irelund was as onthu- 
siastic as England. Daniel O’Connoll’s voice 
wa* hoard mightily thuudoronsabove tho rear 
of the crowd which greeted the tearful girl at^ 
St. James's. The Radicals were moiv enthu¬ 


siastic than the Tarim, for they hailed a 
SSovoreign who would not rorist ovory reform.,' 
That generation had had a woeinl rxpoiicncO 
of royalty. It had known a King who was .fre¬ 
quently mad, and whoso authority was for! 
long periods represented by a Prince Regent 
who was thoroughly bad ; it had seen that bn:i 
Prince becouio King to exhibit all tbo viced 
*nd none of the virtues of sovereignty, and 
him succeeded by a monarch who hud been a, 
icapegraw as a son and • sailor.and who.though 
good-natured enough, was a blunderer in his. 
policy and without self-restraint in his | *r-4 
tonal bearing. Now a sovereign lady who 
was pure iu thought, composed in manner, 
sympathetic and young, looked to tho glut! 
eyes of tho multitude (so all the rec-rdsshowj 
simply and tanchingiy boxutiful. No wonder 
that the nation was vocal with appluive. Morn-, 
over, as she separated it from its evil history, sol 
abe stood betwssn it and a fatal dostiny. Tho 
Duke nf Cumberland still chvri»ho i hopes of 
supplanting hil niece, still imagined that t* 
*ry of “No Popery” might onabto him lal 
gain England as well as retain Hanover. Bull 
tho nation would have none of that detested 
an I doteeiahlo Prince. " Bo off to Hanover 
as soon as t ossiblo. and take care you don t 
get polled by tho way," waslhe advice of tl.ei 
Duke of Wellington to him. Ho went, sus¬ 
pended the Hanoverian t'oesticutioii forth¬ 
with, and imprisoned the Liberal professors in 
tho imiv#tsity. No money, Patliament 
thought, could be ill-spent which acxiiowl.»\«d 
the uat.onal deliverance : aud tfuiro ( „s 

jdifflciilty about the Civil List. It woa i.xedl 
jat Lv-Si.OOU, of which icO.OriO wusuMignod toi 
iibe Privy Purse. Nor did the brilliant 
applause oxhauri itself in n single swism 
AYheu the Queen went that year to diuer, 
Gui db .11 sho ‘.*d such • rwtpcn a 
hnl I'l'.ua to ynagine would fiov< 
to an English uouu.i ag. 


to dote i,t 
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Scone at the Queon'e Coronation.’ 

Coronation Day—Juno 28, iSOt*— was a 
groat (estival in the nurixj^y i f ..nr grand- 
lathcr who , 0 hare learnt nil it* r.tual 
hy hurt anil to have davit upon nil ita j.jtim 
in a way hardly i.nd«r»t«od by folk in «hi» 
Overcrowded lo»t decade of’ (bo century 
Thorn w»» the i oasago nf the young Qnrvii m 
the Stnto coach drawn by the right ci -am* 

«- .loured hoi^ee letron tbo ch relv-packcd 
rank* of tho applauding multitude froroi 
'Buckingham Palace to the Abbot-; there wad 
the reception hy the great o hi cere oi State -1 
there n os Ibis internal during which sho robed •: 
■there was her entrance into the Abbey 
crowd*. with guests all gorgenne with the 
ga\*et uniforms, the uioet magnificent drceeue, 
the moot costly aud flushing jovroU, and the' 
singing of" I wasglad " hy thechoiretsd “Vivet 
Victoria Regina " by the Westminster boys. 
■Whan sho took her aeat a ml knelt to pray, her 
• imployouth, tliecenlro of that throng, relied, 
ermined, adorned, saomid majestic. Tbo Arch¬ 
bishop mode tho presentation of tho Queen to 
her subject*. “God nave Queen Victoria,' 1 
ropliixt the congregation in loud plaudits n.i 
the trumpets blared and her Majesty bowed. 
After prayers tho Birhop of Ixindon, preach¬ 
ing to her, besought her to follow in tho 
footsteps of her predooweor, but tho congro-. 
Ration hod do sarcastic thought. Tho homily 
tui-hid, her Majesty stood by the altar, ana 
with her hund on tho Bible took the oath,' 
afterwards kissing the book. Being seated in 
tho coronation chair above the mystic Stone of} 
Scone, die was anointed with holy oil, pre¬ 
sented with swords and spurs, invostod in tho 
Imperial robe, and handed tho tcuptre, tho 
orb, and tho royal ring. Then the ^rvh-j 
bishop of Canterbnry took the crown from 
the altar and placed it. on her head. As ha' 
did so ail the poors and pm tosscs present! 
donned their coronets, making a sudden 
flash of jowulled light, as above tho sounds of 
martial music and the echo of tho guns from, 
the Towor mid the Park, tho congregation; 
again shouted “God save the Queen.” This 
was the culminating point of the ceremony. 
Then came the act of homage the Queen 1 
passing to the appointed throne and ro-! 
ceiving tho peers, who knelt, touched the 
crown with their coronets, and thon kissed 
bauds. Lord Roll® fell down from the feeble- 1 
ness of ago as ho andoavoured to mount to 
the chair, and her Majesty quickly ran 
to help him, and giving him her* hand; 
to kiss, gently bade him paw op. _ Tbenj 
camo a celebration of tho Holv Communion j 
so that the sorvice was a pretty long one. 
and it was half-past three ore sho emerged by 
tho west door of the Abboy, and rodo among! 
her almost worshipping people, displaying horj 
crown, her sceptre, and tho orb. That day all 
England kept as a holiday. At night" the 
London theatres were free, and the fair in 
Hyde Park lasted a week. 




Her Constitutional Advisers. 

King William’s death jras, according to 
Mr. Disraeli, " a great blow to t he Couserva-j 
tiro cauao.'* William intended to diami.-s 
the Melbourne Mini* t '~ »«d lodissolve his Par¬ 
liament. “ Nor is tl.eie any doubt, thatnnder 
these circumstances, the Conservative canscj 
■wouR have secured for the new Ministers « 
parliamentary majority." Instead of that 
Melbourne was returned to place if noti 
to power, ami advised the Queen during 
’■our at the most impressionable years of 
nor life. Hence has arisen a tradition, 
which became a Whig gospol and nlmoit a 
national delusion, that the rending of consti¬ 
tutional principles upon which the Queen hoi 
acted during her reign wtm instilled into her 
by her first Prime Minister. He did make 
something of n Whig of her. and event* - 
especially the Conservative distrust of her— 
confirmed her -early party sympathies. 
But Lord Melbourne found her by no means 
wax in his hand*. To hi* surprise, sho i*H 
*i»tod upon learning the purport of every 
document sho signer!, and aho expected him 
briefly to explain tho reason for each doubtful 
measure. Once, when ha let slip the word 
“expediency." ho was sternly snubbed, 
“Never,’’ said the'young Queen, “use that 
word to.me again. I have been taught tc 
discriminate between right and wrong, bm 
not between what is expedient and inex¬ 
pedient." A Minister went to her for bor 
signature on a Sunday. She declined to do 
business on that day. inspired her chaplain to 
preach on the fourth Commandment at 
chapel, and made the Minister confess that; 
affairs might easily he arranged at nine 
•'dock on the Monday morning. There <M 
talk of a review in Hyde Park, and she was 
eager for itjwcaiut* it would enable her tO 
appear on horseback (she had a pardonably 
woman's vanitjj bY the nidi of tbo Duke of 
^eftiogtom Lord Melbourne «aolbd>.8t T. 
■»oin a carriage, ns more convenient. ' * cry 
well, mv lord," sho promptly declared ; ‘ very 
well: but remember—no horse, no review. 
And there v»> no review. “ l would rather 
manage ten kings than oac^.yon ejaculated 
Lord Melbourne. She was still tho young 
ladv who had put tbo key of the pwno in hor 
pocket, and had taught obcdienco to her 

tl> Not Melbourne, but Stockmar—Dr. Stock- 
mar. afterwards Baron Stockmar—formed thaj 
political mind of Victoria. He was appointed 
by Leopold L. King of ibo Belgians, the 
young Queen's maternal uncle. Stockman 
was bom at Coburg in 1787, was trained as am 
Armv doctor, got aouuainted with the Coburg' 
Court, became tbo Apolitical in*tn»tor of 
Leopold, had hoped to gee his pnneo tho con¬ 
sort or a Queen Charlotte, hnu nrotnised him 
w hen his wife died that ho would never leave 
him, and had been entrusted with an tm- 
bonnded confidence, which ho justified by a 
rare and almost unique disinterestedness and 
a sacrificing fidelity. Leopold wanted his 
VO,mu „.,.h.w. Alb-rtol toWl *<f 

tU husband ol th» QmW “* 
Stockmar was sent to coach and guard him. 
to implant right principles. PWttMl 
moral, into Inm, so that he might be fitted 
to stand at tho right hand of tho throno of a- 
UM««a Stookmar WS *•»«« 
s ; on*. He was possessed with a belief in the 
German Empire, which did not own?for 
another thirty years. Hews, also 
a deop belief that monarchy was rocouciloab.e 
with democracy if only it 'WnM «1». W «•, 
people. His view of the English Constit t < n 
Was scientific. almost pedantic; obviously 
Teutonic, but not unpractical. He impressed 
upon the Queen that the Crown must a»y 
itself with no party... the St«p-, whether MeW 
bourne's or another*. whether the* ins ortho 
••onto " but bo above all factions, moderating 
between them, taking cere never 
popular will, hut otherwise restraining pMhtt 

SfaHnUtonU.rliecMngtbetnumphantou.nl-. 

potence of the temporary masters ofa par .a- 
mentary majority, and discouraging the 
abuse ot an opportunity by the loadera of au 
impatient Opposition. Mock mar told thd 
QiaxTi that she was independent of her Minis¬ 
ter* up to a certain point, and encou.aged. 
her to make that indeoondenco foil m msttore 
of foreign politics. From tho fir a h© had 
great influoivc* over her. and when 1 nnc© 
Albert cam© ho may almost he ia'd U» have 
dictated the pi-Hey of the English court, and 
-omOtimea to have defected tho policy of tho 
English nation. 
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Ladles of the Bedchambbr'’ 

Controversy. 

inistoriel rwpontib%^bfoli(d Minis- 
luthority, and that from tba Couterva- 
iders. Ot. May <1. Kf. the Melbourne 
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a diihculty for the solution of which there 
was no apt precedent. No woman had sat on 
the throne U r 125 years, and the whole 
theory of the parliamentary responsibility of 
tiio collective Government had Memo fixed 
tines the death of Queen Anne. Peel con- 
reived that hr had a right to demand the 
tiismrisal of tho Ladle* of tho Boichambcr, of 
whom two—the wife ol LtrJ Norm*ohy and 
the sister of I«ord Morpeth—wor. o’.oselycon 
noctod with Whig loader*. Hsr Moj. tty re¬ 
fused this request, aud Lord Joho Kusorli 
Mipputed her in her denial • , Tli« Queen, 
having considered the prn|>osal made to her 
yesterday by Sir Robert Pool to rotnoro the 
ladic* of the B*i. bomber, cannot c-nscnt to 
is course whn h she ©o«kv ;v«e to bo contrary i o 
tisaye «nd 1* repugnant to bur feelings - re 


11 tl>, and duel 


iPeol 


>n»te' lad' 


ibli iienng rose high 
i attempting to daprivo 
t of the friends of hor 


yuitb. 

tally id hoi favour than over. *• England h«S 
■triumphed.'' shouted O'Connell, “and Ire¬ 
land is saved ! " thanks to “ that creature ot 
only nineteen—lovely iw' she is, young and 
pure as tl>o is exaltod—who is something 
which might bo dreamed of in chivalry or 
fairyland." lieory Grattan, son of tbo great 
GraUau, wav not les* admiring towanis her 
Majesty, but was more truculent townrds the 
Conservatives. “If her Majesty were once 
fairly p'.sood in the hands Of the Tories, 1 
would not give an ornayc perl for her life. If 
aome of tho low miscreants of tbo psrtv got 
round her Majesty ard hod the mixing of the 
royal bowl at night, I fear aho would hare a 
Jong sleep." The KadiovB defended an us 
constitotiooal sol, and tboir language almost 
drove some of tho Come rvalues mtn 
treason. There Wore a few mad enough 
to mutter hopos of tho King of 
Hanover—“ bLody tYmberUud," »» O'Con¬ 
nell called l.iin, with las charecteri&t >c 
coenvenrea. Very •|uielly, however. Peel’s 
demand ss' met bcfo.-c I c was again called to 
power. It is, perhaps worth adding that 
forty-seven year* later, nhsn Mr. Gladstone 
was making up ins first Home Rule Adnuois- 
! rat in and there was a lark of grt at ladim 
for the HoireKold, lie troubled lnm*elf hardly 
at all about the mattor, and no inconvenience 
was felt by a single soul. But this was not 
tho only Household trouble which threatened 
the Queen's peace in 1-STP. One which has 
left a more abidiog eear was almoat contem¬ 
poraneous. That iv the sad story in connec¬ 
tion anh Lady Flora Hasting*, which is too 
well known to require more than pamug 
allurion at the present tnomeut. 

The Queen Meets her Future 
Husband. 

It is refreshing to turn from this unpleasant 
incident to the most important events whiolj. 
marked the end of 1839. We urn now* 
approaching the beginning of tho royal 
romance—* romance which ran for eomc 
twenty-two years, when it ended in tragedy. 

Her now dutios absorbed the Queen, smd fho 
had no time, aa it seemed, to think of mar¬ 
riage. Indeed, in July sb# had written to . er 
uncle, Leopold of Belgium, declaring very 
strongly that sho wished to remain aiuglo for 
some year*. Sho aftenvards saw something 
nlmret sinful iu this wish. “ A worse sclio d 
for a young girl," wrote hor Maiesty in 
alter Years. “ one more detrimental to all, 
natural feelings and affections, cannot 
well be imagined than the position of 
a queen at eighteen without experience 
aikd a ithout a h ns band to guide and anpport 
her. This the Queen can state from painful 
experience, and ehe thank* God that none 
nf her own dear daughters are exposed 
to such danger." It is easy to under¬ 
stand why tJgt Queen blamed herself. 

She had known for more than three year* for 
whom she was designed. She had more than 
half approved the- choice in a loiter to King 
(Leopold, praying him to take care of one 
• now sp dear " to her. She can hardly have 
been ignorant of tl© fact that Prince Albert 
■>i Saxe-Coburg, her maternal cousin, had 
.been educated with an eye to a place boride 
her throne. But when tho Prinoeas Victoria 
first saw hor future conaort aho and he were, 
■only boy and girl together were both only} 
seventeen; ami she had kept up no corn-, 
spondencc with him, though be had opened! 
the path, )i»d ehe pleased, by sending tier a 
pretty h Itar on her accession, telling her that 
the happinees of million* lay iu her hands. 
Tho Prince never qjlowod his emotions to run 
away with his judgment, and when ho learned 
her Majesty's deposition he came to a per-i 
fevtly bu*inesa-like reedlvo. Ho would put; 
hi* fate to the tonch. He cent* to this coun¬ 
try in October, determined that hit* cousin 
should decide at once for or against him, and 
that if she were not immediately for him he 
would claim hie freedom. Qnoeu Victoria 
soared him all his peins. He lauded at the 
Tower on tho 10th. and proceeded firat to 
Buckingham Palaco and then to Windsor. 
The Queen at once fell I load and oat* in love 
with him. After an intercourse of loss than 
five days she called him to hor one afternoon, 
jnst a* ho returned from hunting, and offered 
him her hand. When be accepted it she was 
overjoyed. “ I love him," aho wrote to her 
expectant uncle at Brussels,* 1 more than lean, 
say. and ahall do everything in mv power to 
.render t-hts sacrifice lfor such in my opinion it, 
ft as smalT" asTcan. lie scemsTS'have very 
■great tact, a very necc**ary thing in hi* posL 
tion. Those last few days have passed liked 
dream to me. and I am so much bewildered by 
it that I hardly know how to write: but I do 
leal very happy." Prince ^Hjert is leas gttali- 
ingin h’is epHtlee, and scorns to have been 
somewhat bewildered by the suddennee* ent( 
effnsiveneas of the affection ha had called 
forth. *• Victoria is sn good and so kind td 
me," he informs Stockmar. * that 1 ant often 
puzzled to believe that l am-the object of so 
much affection.” But the union thus con¬ 
tracted proved one of the moet domestically 
fortunate in tho hists rv of Eogluh Sovereign*. 
Victoria's love seemed ratlK-r to grow as tbo 
years went on than to cool. Even the httlo 
talcs thatcome dowrvin tittle-tattle from the 
palace to tho crowd prove that the very 
quarrel* of tho royal pair wore those of lovers. 
She still hail traces dC the key-pocketing 
princess. “ Tbe Qnten oommands you," ehe 
said to the Consort one <b>y when he was 
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objection to a certain course.llo went t< 

own 100m and locked the door. Presently she 
waa at tho door erring upon him to open it 
• 4 Does the Queen command me?" ho asked 
severely. “ No," was tW answer, “ the wife 
beseeches you. - ’ t 

Prince Albert’s Roception by the , 
Public. 

Lord Melbourne had been told on the 14th 
of what the Queen intended to do on the 15th, 
and had replied that he thought “ it would bo 
very well received. - ' It was not for more than 
a month—not until November 2$—that her 
(Majesty made tho formal announcement to 
tho Pi-ivy Council. This ceremony, brief 
though it vra*, proved very trying. Tlwj 
Queen's own report of it neede only to be sup¬ 
plemented by the statement that, nervous as 
she was, she yet nred bur declaration, accord¬ 
ing to Grcvillo. in a dear sonorous sweet- 
turn'd voice, but her hands trembled bo ex¬ 
cessively that iv was wondered that aho hold 
the paper. 44 Precisely at two. - ’ says her 
Majesty in her Journal, 1 went in. 

The room was full, lint 1 hardiv knew 
who was thore. Lord Melbourne I saw 
linking kindly at mo with tears in his eyes, 
but he a as not near me. 1 theu read my short 
dcclamtu n. I felt my hands shook, but I did 
not make one mistake. I felt more happy and 
thankful when it was over. L/wd Lsm-ilowue 
then rose, and in the name of tho Privy 
Council asked that this most gracious and 
most welcome communication might bo 
printed. I then left the room, tho whole 
i thing not lasting above t-woor three minutes." 

The dec Is ration thru read conveyed tho royal 
feeling of assurance that the proposed union 
would " secure her domestic happiness ami 
serve the interests of hor country." 

The hope so expressed was echoed through¬ 
out the land, and by nearly ever>class. Hut 
the wretched yelp of the 44 No ropery” fac¬ 
tion was, of course, raised. Prince Albert was 
a Papist, and over) though ho were not. be had 
,r.e*r relation* who had married Papists, and 
?hat was nearly as bad. When Parliament 
met in 1*40 the Duke of Wellington, to 
appease the clamour, got the House of Lords 
to deKtibc him as a Proustani. Then Par- 
jliawent declined to givo him precedence next 
tho Queen by statute, and his rank bad to hq 
declared by Itoyal Letters Patent. There 
ws* some talk of making him King Consort, 
hut Stookmar remonstrated. “ Why.” he 1 
asked, almost in so many words, 4 * pursue 
-hallows when you have the substance r " In 
obedience to tho wise Baron's counsels, even 
the title Prince Consort was withhold until 
1857. Parliament naturalised tho Prince; 
however; and the Houso oi Commons early, 
look into condderation what his ** set tu¬ 
rnout" should be. The Whig Gnronimont 
would have granted him £90^0001 Trio 
Queen's Civil lost being generous, Horna 
and the Radicals suggested 1*21,000. S:f 
Itohcrt Pod. loader of a parly of momen¬ 
tary lukewarm loyalty, supported 130,000 
.ta a compromise, and that w»a the sum fixed, 
The Prince was at first disturbed at tho 
grudging spirit exhibited, but was mails to 
understand the rough-and-tumble of pa-lia- 
mentary life, and accepted tho inevitable with 
the remark that lio would have £2O.CQ0 less 
a year for good purpose?. 

The Royal Marriage. 

The marriage took place on Feb. 10.1810, 
in the Chapel Royal, St. James's, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury performing tbe oe<* 
mony, and the natioual congratulations being 
general and hearty. Only a few day* were 
allowed for Windsor Cattle and the honey¬ 
moon. Prince Albort had. scon to boat work j 
awl his public appearances be-,;an rerlv. In 
Juiie he delivered hi* first public address at 
the Inaugural meeting of the Society for the 
Extinction of tho Slave Trade, in Kxuter Hall, 
Sir Robert Peel. Lord Aahlev (afterward* We 
Kart of Shaftesbury), and Mr. Powell Bux¬ 
ton being among tho speakeia According to 
the Queen, the Prince waa nervous before M 
went, and ImI rejanted his speech in the 
morning to berby beait. In August he wea 
presented with the freedom of the City of 
[London; ho was sworu of tbe Privy Council 
the following month; and when, in August) 

I <11, ho was appointed chairman of the Fine 
Arts Commission, his initiation into public 
life was regarded as complete. 

Not to the ond of bis lifo wa- the Pnnco 
thoroughly popular, and ho often^ battled 
against wave* of public distrust. Not until 
Sir Theodore Martin's '• Lifo of him was 
published was ho thoroughly appreciated. But 
lie hold a dauntioss way, identifying bunsoli 
with the Queen, as she did witn him. 44 lq 
attacking tbe Prince, who is one and the same 
with tho Qm-on herself," Victoria wrote td 
Lord Aberdeen in IW4, when the Prince w*« 
grossly, albeit iguorautlv, im»r.-pre»«Mit->l. 

- tbe throne w assailed -a constitution*! 
iK-resy. vet an actual fact. In the early day4 
ho was as strongly as she for a pure Court, 
and was before her is insisting upon household 
r forms ; he Impioved the royal estate*; lie 
helped her to save : snd in all nlfairs they 
appeared together, evsn when Ministers were* 
received in private audience. Those who i-tciwl 
eloso to him learned to like him : but the 
nation at large can hardly be said to lava 
known him. , 

Nevertheless, when ho was proposed for 
Regent (in case of accident), Parliament 
gladly sooepted him—the Duke of MuasM 
*]oac objecting; and the loyalty of the multi¬ 
tude broke out again, when a lunati- endan¬ 
gered the Qu-en's life. On June 10. 1'40. 
Pd ward Oxford, a potboy of seventeen, fired 
two shot* at her Majesty os she was dnvji.g 
up Constitutioo-hill with Prinoe Albort. TM 
was a narrow one. Tbe ruft.an stood 
only six paces from tho carriajro. and to-jk 
deadly aio>. Tbe second shot whistled just 
over the Queen's head. In this supremo 
moment her Majesty was *o«i pale sod valrn 
and she was able to smue her hnaband that 
die was neither hurt nor frightened. Oxford was 
at or. co -«i/ed by persons standing by. '1 he car- 
nage -n ordered to drive to Iiigostre H»u»>, 
the residence of the Duchess ot Knit, where 
tbu Queen and tbe Prince stayed a abort tinny 
They then drove to Hyde Psrk “to show tbe 

C )pie that we luid not, <in account ot what had 
ppenud, loot confidence in them ' 'J'ae 
-oval pair were loudly cheered by the people, 
imt were escorted to Rockingham Palace by 
a large concourse pf Udie* and gentlemen on 
horseback and in carriages. Fox days after¬ 
wards tho Qurcn »»d her husband, when out 
driving, enjoyed the protection of this volun¬ 
tary Maori. A joint odotesa mas presented 
by both Hou.cn of Parliamsiit. InquiiUs 
were instituted to ascertain if Oxford «a* the 
agent of a conspiracy, but no evidence con- 
i-M tilig otlier person* with ti e dud was 
found. A oaw.peper of tlio O’Ceonrll fao- 
lion absurdly laid tho crime to the door <>f 
the Orange party as seeking “to put Cum. 
berlsnd ou tlie throne," and the Torv Pres# 
va< justly criticised at the time for affecting 
to believe that too attempt of Uxford was a 
mere M lug trick to recure tho Ministry in 
oliior. Oxford was tried for high tr.aaon at 
the Central Criminal Court, but being ad¬ 
judged insane was sent to a lunatic asylum. 

The Birth of tho Princess Royal. 
On Nov. 21, 1841, tho Princes* Victoria, 
the Pritiitsui Royal, afterward* Grown Prineees 
of Prussia and then of Goi inane and, laUf 
still, the Empress Frederick. wa« burn. The 


t 


Qihxii seems to have feared that Prime A”*irt 
would bo disappointed at tins sox of his firet- 
jboro; but ho showed no such feeling, being 
only solicitous during tho ilinaes for tlie 
mother, whom ho himselt lifted when she 
needed removal to h^r qpuch or another room, 
nnd whoso side he hardly loft. There could 
not, tbu Queen wrote, bo * kinder, wiser, or 
ynoro jndicions nurav. Her Majesty - s recovery 
was rapid, and she was soon attending agu:n 
(to public business. 

A farcical little worry which attended vpoil 
her onnbuen-.aiit was not allowed to disturb 
her. A daring scapegrace, a ruling lad oellec! 
Jones, found his way into Buckingham Palaco, 
snd rspe»(edU.l!idjbcte»c douaix thatiiBAs 
»aTtl Jo have overheard proceeding* of the 
,Privy Council, and conversations between tho 
Queen and the Prince. Ho had no very 
wicked intent, and stole nothing but food 
from the kitchen when Ifc ravened lor a meal. 

But throe months' iipprisoma^nt did not cure 
him. ‘-Tho hoy Jones" became a notorious 
person. At length a fugacious magistrate 
sent him to sen, and he disappeared from thd 
public view. _ _ J 

I.ord Melbourne's Government will por.-ibly 
bo remembered as the last in history kept in 
place by tho personal wish of tho Sovereign, 
after it had lost all power to carry out iuj 
principles through Parliament. Not until— 
on Juno 4, .1841- a direct voto of **No con¬ 
fidence," moved by 1-ord Sand on, had been 
••arriod by n majority of one, did the Premier 
dissolve, Back came tho Tories, with a 

S iajority of seventy, tbe slast they obtained 
ntil 1874. Tbe Queen wanted tbo Duke to 
bo her Minister, but Wellington insisted upon 
[Peal. There had been no personal reconcilia¬ 
tion since her Majesty bad cried, *• I will show 
him that 1 am Queen of England." over the 
Bedchamber Plot. Though ho had attended 
royal parties, he had held aloof from the royal 
society, even whon bidden by Mol bourne, “for 
God's sako, to go up end speak to the Queen." 
Peel’s followers had talked almost treason 

X inst tho Court, one of them, one Brad-j 
w. Member for Canterbury, being so in-t 
decently violent, that Edward Uorsnianj 
taunted him with potscssing the tongue of a 
traitor, but not enough courage to become a, 
rebel; ond was forced into a duel over the, 
nicer. “ Pool has no maimers,” said the 
downright Duke oi Wellington ; and it was 
feared that with hi* thy, reserved and seusid 
live nature, the now Premier would be uneasy] 
in his relationship* at Court—especially us ho 
had cut Pripee Albert's allowance down to 
A').0.000. To the general surprise. Pool got 
on well from the first, asking no favours, yot 
)icing the recipient of many littlo conrtesie? 
intended to prove that he was not regarded, 
with rancour. Gradually he found hirmelf a* 
high us ever Melbonrno had been in the! 
emtidnneo of his Sovereign, though Melbourno, 
hold a peculiar place in her alfections; and 
slio won acknowledged his disinterestedners,, 
and the greatne-s and goodness of his heart 
1“ Ho thinks little oi party, aud not at all of] 
himsolf,’’ ebe was soon saying. , 

Prince of Wales is Born. 

On Lord Mayor’s Day, 18H, the Prince ofi 
Wales was bom, and there were again public; 
plaudits. Once more, tco, the Prince Con¬ 
sort proved n good uurie. Before the bafio 
vu seven months old there was another at¬ 
tempt at assassination. Again it was on Con-; 
sticution Hill, the date being May !W, 181“ 
Join] Francis, twenty-twoyea ns of age, »on of a 
machinist in Drury-lane, ww in the act of tiring 
a nbtol, when the weapon was dashed aside, 
ond lie was auiswd by u soldier ond a police- 
constable. Her Majesty exhibited her usual 
courage, and epoeerod at the Italian Opera) 
in tho evening, where sho received an enthu¬ 
siast io welcome. Francis wo* very reticent 
ab-mt hi* motive, which was doubtless love 
of notoriety. Ho wa% seutenced to death 
at tho Central Criminal Court, and fainted, 
while his doom was being pronounced. Tho 
extreme penalty, however, was subsequently 
commuted to transportation lor life. 
Scarcely bad this exerc s» of the royal cle¬ 
mency Imon made known than a deformed youth 
named Bean presented a pistol at the Qucon, 
while passing from Buckingham Palace to the - 
Chapol Royal St. Jame*'.'. Bean's hand was 
seized by a boy, and tho pistol mis»ed fire. 
Bean oscaped. and was not apprehended for 
*jomo day*, and not until mo*t of tbo hunch¬ 
back* of’ London had been in the custody of 
the police. Pool was greatly disturbed by 
these attack*. What he felt most of all wis 
that they were dim to a desire for notoriety. 
increased by iho capital punishment? which 
was decreed for them, but was never exacted.. 
So ho passed a Bill making attacks on the 
Sovereign punishablo by seven years' trens-l 
portation, or by imprisonment and a whipping, 
and Bean was sent to prison for eighteen 
months. 

More Attempts on the Queon's Life. 

Neverthclww, those sporadic crimes did not 
cease altogether. On May 19, 1849, an Irish 
hiickiiiyer named Hamilton fired * pistol, which 
provau to ho charge a with powder only, at tho 
Queen, when proceeding down CoimilutHui- 
InU. Ho was instantly uneeted, and pleading 
guilty, was sentenced to aevoti years' transport 
Lytkin.- An assault, more brutal th»n dan- 
gerous. was made on the Qneon on May 27, 
ilSGO, by Robert Pate, sometime lieutenant 
of the 10th Husur'. Her Maj'aty. accompa¬ 
nied by somaof hercfiliJien. l ad been making 
inquiries after tho health OI tho Duke o( Cam 
bridge, at his residence in Piccadilly. As the 
roysl carriage was passing out of tho gate, u 
mao who ba*l Ixon seen loafing abot.t th# 
footway, ran forward, and strode her, 
Majeatv on tlie face with n stick, crushing her 
bonnet"over her head. Ho was at oivco wired 
t.v bystander*. On bis trial th# defence of 
insanity was ret up. but ho was sentenced to, 
revvn years’ transportation. Ho died at 
liberty, in affluence,in Juno 14Mb. On Feb. 29. 
1972, alad of seventeen nanx d Arthur t)’Con- 
nor pn?-ojited a pistol nt tl>® Q aeon as she was 
entering Buckingham 1‘aUre alter a drive. 
The psstof proved to bo unloaded, having a 
Hint lock that was broken, and in tho barrel a 
■ piece ol greasy red r.g. Ha brandithed 
a petition on betwlf of certain Fenian! 

: prisoner*. A pica of insanity wo* of nd 
avail, and the young culprit was sentenced 
to twelve iront)V impMsoiimcnt with a whip¬ 
ping. On March 2, 1882, the Queen and the 
Prmoces Baatriea jrere fired, at by a person) 
named Roderick Maclean, urhilo Wing 
M indoor railway station to go to the Castle. 
U« was tried at Reading, found to ho a 
•lunatic, and ordered to bo confined during 
Tier Majesty’s pleusuio. 

Flrat Vialta to Scotland and France. 

In tv-ptertUr 1842 tlie Qowu |«id th* 
first of her many viaiu to Scotland. Sho 
wont to IwHnbutgh by res. was recuirud with 
rapture, and iuade h« r first Highland tour. 
She bad thou no home in tho North, for 
Hotyrood Lslacocaii hardly liaao oallwl, but 
she fell in lovo with tho land and tho people,, 
an 1 lunged for a dwelling in it among them. 
||,r Scottish daseeat henceforth becume her 
pride, and sho built the foata oi lire Stuart* 
when she found them dilapidated. She may 
!be oiid later in life to have almost accepted 
a*preferable Mm Scottish form <4 religion, 
tunling tiie aun-le Presbyterian rite more to 
her mind Aabtbe increasing gorgoonrecw of 
Anglican cofciuonial. Edinburgh waa Icat nv 
iny ovwr her, and aba waa lost in joy on* the 
monaUin. loch, aud glen which mat her now 
fremthe Forth u> tbo T*y. Next y«ar, on 
April 2b. 184"*. the Pnnco* Aue»* •« win 


but Hie nursery did not absorb mirnr 

energies. Lndor Pool's guidance .die wm'» 
active politically s» sho had been under Mrt- 
bourne, and slie took gnat | art in the scheme 
for tho reform of tho roVal household, which 
Stcckraar almoA lu-jstud upon. KoonetnisU 
sotnotimes rai*o their voices now about waste¬ 
fulness, expenditure upon obsolete otlioce. 
pension* lor placemen w1k> have ocasod to bo 
laugh* but ornamenul; but ill 1840 it is not 
’too much to say that the management of Iho 
woyal households was chaotic. There was no 
.svatetn. It wns soiootinraaimpoasiblo to have 
* royal cotnniaud obeyed. Boaponslbjlity 
was divided or niitraceablo. Money whs flung 
away. There were too many people to do too 
little work, and many people to do no work 
ut all. In 1842 no fewer than 118,000 por- 

S nn» were served with dinner in Windsor 
■sstle alone. Simple an he was in hi* own 
'tastes, George 111. Imd let his nalsces full, 
finso dieoidcr, and (ieorge_ iy. had increased 
nr. extravagance which Willium IV. had done; 
nothing to redeem. The task of reorgiitnsaJ 
itiou was sot about ill enrnast, and so suoeoss-! 
sully that whi'ii hor Majesty entertained die- 
jtiiigobtied foreign gusst**he was enabled to 
Idolso Irom hor <>wit purso, and to refuse to; 
[follow the example of her predecessors, who : 
had nenl tlio bill* for aueh purpose# to be) 
>jiaid by tlie House of Commons. Needles# to 
lidd that Teel sjrropatliisud with thia olounsing 
Of the pnlai'ie, and did his bett to nid in it. 
Hn could understand the .Queen whou she 
jeonijdaiMid that ‘ the Wood* and Forests 
bud otlier obarming departments wore the 
* laguc cf one's life." Her*, again, thu Queen 
amt hu found point* in common. 
r In the autumn of lSJ.'i tlie Queen paid »j 
visit to Louis Philippe, King of the French. 

e ChaUwu d’Eu, nearTrdport. Strange a-it, 
av wem in these muob travelled days, slid 
bail never bun out of the I'niteil Kingdom ; 
gnu- -stranger still—ro reigning English 
Sovereign had been m France since tho day* 

Inf Henry VJ1I. English monarchs from 1$19 
to 184.'! never saw the dominions over which 
They claimed kingship in their groat doodsnnd 
upon their coin*) She wa» opeedad away in 
{September with demonstration*, some of 
which were almost fantastic. Tho weather 
being unfavourable nt tho moment wheu tho 

to'Kr n^w vaefit '^rtoria'^'n'^'^^or?^ 
mayor and the aldovmen Hung their crimson 
oho* upon tho ground for a carpet, over which 
her Majesty tripped dry-shod. In France she 
was delighted. "Louis Philippe, proud of hi* 
guests, made a mos{ *gr«*al>ljf host. For six 
■lay* there were festival*. A file ehampitrr 
ie"tbo royal forest is remembered for it* suc¬ 
re** to" thi* day. And the little bit) 
of diplomatic business which the Earl) 
of Aberdeen, as Foreign Secretary); 
hud gono to transact with Guixot, then 
•French Premier, seemed almost to sottlo 
itself. It was well known Louis Philippe had 
thought of marrying one of his son* to tho 
Quran of Spain, ’» girl of thirteen, or to the 
Infanta, a girl of twelve; mid feeling in Eng¬ 
land was hot against it. King Louis, how¬ 

ever, himself introduced tho subject, and 
pledged himself against a*y union, won with 
the Infanta, until tho Queen of Spain w»s 
married and bad children. Little more than 
throo year# later Isabella was forced into u 
union which she abhorred, and the blessedness 
of wbicb, in the eyes of Louis Philippe ami 
Guizot, was that it could not (So thev 
thought) prove fruitful, and on the same day; 
itho Due de Montpcn&ior married the Infanta. 

It did not matter, as event* have turned out ■„ 
but England roared with indignation: and the 
Queen, without any prompting, replied, with; 
her own hand, to a letter from the Queen 
,of the French announcing tho marriage, by u 
brief State paper, sent without correction, 
which is one of the finest piece# of English 
bouiposition over penned by her Majesty. 
Compassion made her forget the deceit that 
had been practised on her when, fifteen mouths 
later, Louis and hi# Queen, driven from! 
Franoe by revolution, sought ns Ium in Eng- 
laud and hospitality from its Court. 

Family Cares and Joys. 

Ill 1844 the Queen tvas hostess instead of 
guvet. First camo the Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia, with hi* courtly manner toward* 
women. #nd a most amiably familiar and pro¬ 
tecting manner towards the Queen. She 
rather took to her future enemy. Later in 
the year enrae Louis Philippe to pav his return 
visit, and to be installed knight of the 
jGnrter. In tho same year Prinoe Alfred— 
afterwards Duke of Edinburgh, and lator Duke 
of Saxo-Coburg-Got ha—was born, the 
ionrth of nine children. Ho first saw 
ithe light on August t>. Helena was born 
May 25, 1840; married Prince Christian of 
Sclile*wig-Holstein July 5, 186b. Louise was 
■born March 18, 1848; married the Marquis of 
Lome March 21, 1871. Arthur, Duke of Con- 
iuaoght.vra* born May l,18o0; married Princess 
I Louise, duiUibter. of Trinco Frederick Charles 
[of Prussia, March 13, 1870. Leopotd, Duke of 
[Albany, waa born April 7, 1853; married the 
Princess Helen of YValdeck; and died at 
(Canned, March 28, 1884. Beatrice was b>rn 
April ! 4 , 1857 ; married Prince Henry of Bat* 
tenberg July 23, 1885. 

As the mother of her children, the Queen; 
wn# the daughter of her mother. So far as 
her greater and more engrossing duties per¬ 
mitted, she gave to them that personal and 
slloctionate attendance which she had herself 
'received. The nursery was regularly orga¬ 
nised, Baron Stockmar being tho orgauisor - 
" tbo nursery gives mo more trouble than tho 
government of a kingdom would do," IW 
wrote—and tho education of the family w*» 
Iplanuod out upon a system which had the 
spirit of Free Ml in it. Prince Albert wai 
as attentive e father a# the Queen wai a 
mother, and spared no trouble to make tire 
sv>toin work. The Dowager Lady Lrttlcton 
vn made governess, and a* the children grow 
[they had special instructor*. Nor wore they, 
any more then tho Queen, taught only to he 
lino gentlefolk. Tho Empress Frederick, 
when she wa> Princess Royal, could teach u 
peasant woman bow to mako a tasty pudding. 
Princess Alice, when she became Grand 
'Duello**of Hesse in 1802, und found hontolf 
in a somewhat straitened household, could re- 
inako her own, ond, lator, her children'* 
dresses. At tho *nmo time the artistic 
instincts of tho Priooos* Louise wore cncOii- 
ingetl and trained. AU tho children learood 
to bo gardeners. Tlie boys, though not 
taught a regular trade, as are the Prince# of 
the House of IJohonzollorn, wore all instructed 
in the use of ordinary tools. At iteboroe, 
when the boys were old enough, the Prince) 
Consort hinuelf directed them in the building 
of » mimio fort, complete in all its details. 
Whatever be tl:o final judgment upon thn 
education of th* children of George III.'* 
granddaughter, in one respect it bos proved a 
aticce##. They have been united to one anotln r 
and to the Queen by a futility affection which; 
seemed before their d*v to be alien to their 
taco. It is possibly worth noting in this con¬ 
nection that to the family lifo of the Quoenj 
we owe tbe natmalitailu u ol tho Christina* 
tree, now so English and common that we 
forint it is aperpinnaud comparatively recent 
importation, f’npeei Albeit having Ml it up 
for the first time in 1841 for his two babies. 

To so- uru a rural retreat and to freohetaelf 
occasionally from “ tbo Wood* and Foroeta 
and u'.ber charming departments,' the Qiueu 
early in 184o I ought Balmoral out of savings 
from her Civil List for some £200,900. Prince 
.Albert, Was almost Ids own architect, aud 


entirely bis owri'leotEoepe gardener. Ifero 

the system of education laid down for the 

children could bo pursued with freedom, no 

■Lord Steward or Lord Chamberlain or Master 
pi the Horse having to Be consulted, and w© 
parliamentary inquiries having to bo fnered. 
litre the girls had the kitchon and tho boy* 
(heir workshops (including a blacksmith* 
forge and acarponter's bench), and here ther.; 
wei * museums uud playroom#- B*ilmoral earn* 
|.u*r in 1848, but the Qnteu visited Scotland 
again.in 1844 and in 18-17, on her thud visit 
ktnving with the Duke of Argyll at lovcrnry, 
atio having a tirrt sight of her tuturo son-in- 
law, Lord Lorno, then two year# old. 

Calm and Strong Amid Crises. 

But the vear# wore not devoted wholly to 
home and holidays. Troubles were abroad^ 
The Chartists, mfido discontent**! by much 
jjeetitutinn. were daily growing in strength. 

visit paid t<> Roemiau, Prince Alberts birth¬ 
place, in tho autumn of 1844. aud to tho King 
of tlm Belgians, and (for tho second time) to 
thu King of tho French m»v bo said to havu 
teen attended with anxiotic#. Next y« ar 
panic the Irish famine aud Poel’# sudden con¬ 
version to free trade. It ie a pleasant thing 
to recall now that ho had the hearty support 
fif ths Court. "Ma'am, it’s a drnnnod dis¬ 
honest act,” cried Melbourne, unable to n>- 
strain hi& habitual oath. Tho Queen did nob 
think so, and sho did oil she could to en- 
couregu Peel. Prinoe Albert bad boon «■ 
free trailer all along—before Peel—before 
Melbourne, a very recent convert—at a time 
when both Whig and Tory leaders wore cham¬ 
pion# of the corn duties, and only divided u* 
to whether there should be a fixed impost or 
a sliding scale. So when Sir Robert resigned 
in December 1845, hor Majetty showed lmr 
regret, nor did she take, pains to conceal her 
contentment whon Ijoru John Russell found it 
impossible to bring Lord Grey and Lord 
jPkdmemton to terms, and Peel was recalled. 
When Poel made Ins famous resort to the 
{income tax ahe voluntarily placet! bur own 
income under tho gono ml law, aud has paid 
ji.-r share evor since, sa Mr. Lowo had no dif¬ 
ficulty in proving when Sir Charles Dilke, in 
November 1871, charged herewith a broach oi 

E romise. When Sir Robert was driven from 
iTico. and was to disgusted with iitfoirs that 

t , besought hor Majesty never again to de- 
ami his services as the chiof of a Cabinet, 
sbo would have given him anything to show 
bur personal confidence. Sho visited him ; 
she wrote eu'.ogistically of him. and when his 
doath came—too soon—she made it clear tljat 
she find lost a dour and trusted mid valued 
mind. 

In October 1845 tlio Now Hall 
ut Lincoln's Jun was opened by tho 
Qucon. Prince Albert was present at a 
grand banquet on tho occasion, and..having 
been admitted a bencher, wo#, in common 
Jivitli the other guests, attired in full legal cos¬ 
tume. Two years Inter ho was installed us 
(Chancellor of' the University of Cambridge: 
An ode was composed by Wordsworth, tho 
poet Laureate, in honour of the event. Her, 
Majesty, seated on a tluono in the great hall 
of Trinity, received the authorities of thu 
university, with the nsw Chancellor at their 
la iul. 41 1 cannoteny,”wrote thoQucon after-! 
wards, " how it agitated and embarrassed mo 
to have to receive this address and to bear it 
ro«d by my beloved Albert, who walked in at 
the head of trip university, who looked dnnr: 
and beautiful in his robes.' In tho autumn of 
IS 17 the Royal Family and a numerous suite 
spoilt a pinaaa&i holiday of six weeks in a tour 
round the west coast of Scotland, ami a visit 
to Ardvoriltic. 

In one of her letters the Queen *-.j « that 
great troubles calm her; it is only litre 
.things that irritate her. She was certainly 
calm in 1848, when the thrones of Kuropq 
nvru toppled over like uiucpinr, whon Louis 
Philippe and bis Queen tied to England e* 
Air and Mrs. Smith, when Spain was in CODP 
jvitlsaone, whon Lombardy and Vooetio wore; 
in arms against the Austrians, and Nuptoa 
and Sicily in rebellion against tho Bourbon 
Ferdinand: wherf the ^opc, fading tomn- 
L-ihatc the Roman StuP-e hpy constitution, was 
forced to floo toGaet»: when Mottcroich v». 
driven from \ i-nna, Prague was hi revolt, 
and the Emperor of Austria was forced ta 
abdicate: when oven *• Cumberland * hnd toi 
yield thoir rights to hu ilanovenan subject#; 
when tho King of Prussia, after taking tier- 
many under hi* kind protection from the evil* 
of tbo hour, had to save his own palace by, 
shooting e hundred of his subject* with riller, 
which lie explained 44 went oil of themselves’' :i 
when the King of Bavaria was forced into re¬ 
tirement with his idolised danse use, 1-ola; 
Montes, and there wn* fighting nearly every-! 
where. Tboro waa much At home to make the 
Court anxious. Tlie Chartists bad become iw 
power, *nd their physical force wing a danger 
tocivil peace: and they caused general alarm.! 
There waa an attempted rising iu the city of 
Glasgow. O'Connell having died in tho pre¬ 
vious year, vnul bis restraining, hand being 
removed, hi* place as tho voice of uoemancT-j 

? »tcd Ireland was taken by Smith O’Brien,] 
iitchell, Meagher, and John O'Connor, who 
all preached opon treason and culled thecn- 
jselvos rebels. Vet, when the Priuce-s Louis* 1 
was bornin March.the Queen was undisturbed^ 
and could with difficulty beoersnadud by Lordj 
John Kusrell to take her baby out of thd 
reach of possible Chartist violence to Osborn#. 
Her faith in her fate was justified. Tho .Scotch 
movement wan suppressed before it became 
serious; Smith O'Brien's insurrection ended 
comically in a cabbage garden. Aud every-j 
body know* how Chartism, so far us it was 
intended to frighten rather than to convince*' 
biased lip and Hassled out. Princo Alburtj 
was almost surprised at the slightnacu of th« 
shock caused to our institution*. Stockmar 
was in excc’sis. Righteousnoss and ponce) 

had kissed oaah other; mouaichy, being cou-i 
Ktitutional, had found its secure foundation 
in domociacy. Tho Queen aud her fumily, 
went to visit tbe Earl of Aberdeen at Bal¬ 
moral, and instead 1 of having, like their conti¬ 
nental cousins, to seek n refuge, bnsiod them- 
avlvcd about acquiring a Highland home. 

Next year caruo a visit to Iceland, (he first 
of only four visit*. Yot tho burst of welq 
cent# might have induced tho Court 
to ficqiu-nt repetition. Never was Ire¬ 
land more Mthusiartic. When the ..ni 

landed at the Core of Cork, nothing would 
please tbo inhabitants but that her Majesty 
should change its name to Queenstown. Tbo 
journey wa* a triumph. Dublin was a* «u- 
timsuutio as Cork; and tlie Queen, lu-r Cou- 
sort, and her tour children bocarno 41 the 
darlings of the laud.* She, on her aido. 
wished Ireland freedom from trouble and: 
every prosperity. 

Firm Sway ovor hor Minlstors. 

Her Majesty doe# Out seem to have been 
troubled a* were so matir ol her subjreu. Lord 
John Bussell among them, by tho establish^ 
inent of tho Roman hierarchy in England J 
but sho had to reoeive dwiint .ti >i.» on (hsl 
subject, and being advi-ed by tlie Minbt«r? : 
who for one# lot lua bead, sh« had to reply 
grandiloquently that aim would uphold th# 
Tights of her Crown, and tho independence of 
ho: people against all foreign aggra^mu -#j 
reply which seem* to have plra-ed even tbvj 
luutv '. •'ho had mis I- more *#ri««n work to 
do about this time, fthahod to twrh ,,i lu ,,f 
HuinKMt iuaster!nl MiuutCr* ut bee toign bid 
place. Palmerston wa* Foreign NucretaryJ 
and he pcTKtslad. in aottoc as though h# worq 
















frim (hi i-uniml ef Craxi anil ('atoiut 
•ml rmp«naihle only after the act to 1 
mint and public opinion. Her ** 

“•tod upon t-ettrg all the 
i'almenti'i) fn».p.unt!y forgot 
them. She mad* herself mu 
uiuiilcalirttui of import .nr g> 
not unecldom in^i^Ird alfe 
w nlibg or tlio.r tone 11* (loud 
tUo final tc»i»ioi« of Id* Sovereign • 
cidleaguea. Sho romonatruted, he v 
<1 urate; and they worn dismayed, evt 
John, for all In* pluck, being halt nfraid t . 
t idle him. Palmerston g ive stotw» to tbo 
Neapolitan luaurrecLouUte without bifonniog 


by a noepiion to Koasuth which hiacolle*g»M 
had I..-,"bidden, nnd by gaily aDptwriug the 
attack unon General H.yj.ati by the dray¬ 
men of Barclay and Perkins's brewery . in fact, 
1 ... did abac he pleased, and fear*.! no eon*.-; 
qiMOOCfc Nor la t.'ia raaa»n for bu action 
nlaaya obscure. Hu bad no (iarman ayu - 
catbics. and the Court was Herman. Mu .lo- 
Ueted M.-okroar aa a pedant and a dt tamer, 
,and St-ekmar waa the .•'ret counsellor fee-! 


tlio throne. Though n< 
a •» against contiiM-ntal tyianuiea, and bo 
thought hi* colleagues ton' auleervient to u 
<lorii.«n Gnirt adviacd by a Saxe-Co!*irg, 
doctor. Moicoro-. hu dearly k.vcxl to lian- 
hw own way. At lam, however, lie passed all 
bound*. Ill* t,,tp d\lnt by Naj-4oon an 
almost universally regarded in this country »■ 
a mon&ttouacrime. ThoQumn and Urn Prime: 
Munster agreed that J^ml Norman! v. the 
Etigli.h Ambassador, ' aliould l>e ulwolutely 
neutral Lord Palmer-ton not only nowpted 
thii view, buteiidoraed it 1U a dispatch >ig. c*l 
by his own hand. Then straightway bo Wild 
Napoleon's representative in London tlmt In:! 
ajn landed the deed, and secretly inatrnclod 
l«*rd 2'urntsnhy that it was for the good*.! 
•Franco mid lor the pcaoo of Europe. Lord 
Normauby waa naturally perplexed. Tlio 
(Jneon was so angry that it was long ore site 
turguve Palmerston. She practioaiiy uimniwcd 
him, and everybody now admits- she acted 
within her rights. The House of Commons 
thought ao, atid 1^1 men ton madu only a lame 
•Memo for bis conduct. Ho was content a 
few nunilia later to turn Lord Johuout, and 
to place in office a Foreign Secretary, all-m a 
Conservative, who waa very much at bu beck 


Tho Grunt Exhibition. 

Ministerial iudiacreiioni, and oven Mitsui 
sarial ' rixe. bad laaa eflect m lft»l on the in¬ 
timate life of the na’i >n than bad tba great 
triumph of Prince Albert's life—tho Great 
Kxlnbition. U ont exactly lie originator, It- 
waa in tbe true sense lU author an.l its e >ni- 
j lctar. Iu huge swobm wiu aa giving a laurel 
to “ beloved Albeit," one of tbo greatest joys 
of tbe yunm married life. At tho opening 
•he was excited beyond heraelf. •* A look «»f 
power and pride," said Dc»n Stanley, Unshod 
her as never before. To her, os she said, the 
'l-octaclo was fitirer than hw coronation. It 
"** * great Peace Foetjval; and ali tho school- 
children in the land *«« taught to sing that 
war* should ba no more. That droam apo-.-ddy 
died ; but we are atilt enjoying benches in¬ 
valuable which have followed almost directly 
upon thu Great Exhibition, development* 
which have attended no subsequent exbibi- 
'("0, wliether held at home or abroad. Hi : 
Majesty oould not foiweo oil the bern-ht*! 
which canto, hut her worship of the Prince 
grew. For him to lw away from her even for 
* day or two, atid only so far us Liverpool, wi*» 


“ 1 fee 


site w 


>ely 


i!ear master, and thi ngh i know other ;•«• plo 
arc often separated. I fuel that I could nuver 
got accnitomed to it. Without film every 
tliing lo-ea its interest. It will always cause a 
terrible pang to me to be separated ‘from him 
••von for two dayx, and I pray Hod not to let 

loved.'' The exhibition was closed by the 
Prince in October of the saniu year, and the 
Crystal Pnlaco having been transferred to 
Sydenham was there inaugurated with greut 
■on-mony by tbo Queen in 1S-M. 

We are now approaching a crisis in the 
national history in which tho Queen played 
her part nobly, amid many misconception* 
and flagrant mim-f* copulations, anil huve 
only bore to note cm patmmt that in lf*.">2 Lnr«i 
John Hiiast'll waa succeeded by Ijncd Derby, 
and be again l>v Lord Aberdeen, as the bead of 
a Coalition Corntnmaiit, that wo were almost 
tbo Drat to recognise Louis Napoleon «-• 
Emperor, and to lay the basts of a pen-on ,1 
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Quoens Action In tho CrlmoanWar. 
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prreonal activity Defore am 
rit4v time. Whatever mn; 
net* of her reign, ail uro »•; 
credit for her endeavours 
‘or her nmp.rirg efforts •. 

used to secure justice v a T urkey aftor our 
onorm-na •arrisem tKd secured the integrifjf 
of tho Sultan's d •minion*. Her Majesty bail 
heon cunaontimt to an agnvmrnt with 


Paifuerston 


ado when bo 
>n 1S44, *that he was.' : 
manner to protect thdChri 
'When Nicholas Piivr wben 
was driving the English pec 
rrmonstratr. »tve replied to 
which was Mid to allow iu 
the subject. Sho took for! 
aide of Aberdeen against the belllce 
i'almerstoii, When ehe shw that war 
i-o it-aiile sho strove to huvo it declared that the 
H'. v f<-' r whom wo woxe lighting would not 
tnruiao - as he did afterward* ru.xnee—tho iin« 
nity from Kubm.ui intervention gained by 
ihoe*. Sho would have prevented 


.- pro* 

t ho war had alio been listened to. The later 
tronhloa of 1S7S woulUhavo boon averted bad 
her connwl been accepted. But Palmentor 
was scan master of tlui ronntry. soon had the 
Cabinet “in his Docket." a-; was said ut th« 
time. He gaiuod Napoleon 111. for ally. Sar* 
•linia joined in, end war broke out. Her 
Majwty had hoped to gain Prussian aid, hut 
not Prince Albert, with his German iutluenoe, 
nut Stock mar—nobody could moro the 
Prussian King; not hi* brother, afterward* 
tho first German Emperor, nor Ins 
nephew, who was tlio second Kaiser. When 
the usual day of prayer was appointed the 
\'"‘wn would not hear of its being called w Day 
of Ifunnliaiion. She would nq| Mnction a 
prayer against our enomiea. As the war went 
|on she enoonraged tho women of England to 
send comfort to the wounded. She eulogised 
tho work of Mils Nightingale . the helped to 
,-et iip tbe Patriotic Fund. The dreary story 
of iniMuan.igeraent only mad*her urge m«avuroa 
likely to produce success, prince Albert and 
»ho were ono, heart and soul, over this bu«- 
ness, ** wo nil know now: but the nation did 
not know it then,and the Prince became the 
most unpopular man in the kingdom. In 
Parliament attack* were made upon him, even 
by prominent statnmou, iffor the Quren hid 
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[Special!y Drawn far " The Doily Chronicle m by Hadley FUlan, 

WHERE THE QUEEN DIED: OSBORNE HOUSE. 

Her Majesty’s Apartments were in the Wing to the Right of the Picture. 
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them to bo told that in attacking hint 
they wore attacking liar. Outside tho virulent 
ihmehnrni.il high. It wm hard to bear, espe¬ 
cially when the Queon was ill with anxiety, not 
for her own reputation or her husband's, but 
for the aafferin-e of lmr soldier-.. bnt it had ta 
be borne, and was borne until,aftertho Prince 
Consort'* dc.it!', it was possible t-> tell the 
whole truth about hi* lltii 
‘During the war, in l&Vi, tho Emperor and 
the Empress of the French paid a visit to the 
IJiuen. They were jurontuoiwly and magnifi¬ 
cently entertained at Windsor and br tho 
URMon Corporation «t Guildhall Ho wo* 
made Knight ot the Garter, ai>d she was taken 
to the Queen's heart. Tho return visit wm 
paid a few month? later, and the imperial 
frit* outdid the rojrnl one. Theneauio the 
fall of Sebwtopol, now* of wftioli was received 
at Balmoral on bept. 10.1851V, and *o theeodew 
the war. In the meantime Aberdeen had fallenj 
and had been replaced bv Palim-reteo, who 
wan now high in lira royal favour, and ueveo 
afterwards loot it. The war being over, 
iamity life resumed it* accustomed course. It 
was hardly interrupted by tho betrothal ot" 
the Prince** Royal t.-> Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, and only waited into 
gainty by the visit of Victor Kmraanuol, King 
of Sardinia, whoso poli -y afterwards united 
Italy. Tile marriage Was sneered at, indved, 
by thoso who did not foresee the unity of 
lie:many, and after the marriage there were 
stupid stories about it. But again everything 
has turned ont against the cynic*. 

The Crimean War was immediately me- 
cesdodhy the Indian Mutiny; but that disaster 
•lid not touch the Court hi did the Russian 
struggle. Her Majesty* b.*t side was 
exhibited at its close. Sho was in favour ot 
clemency; and when tier Royal Proclamation 
camo to bo issuo.1 to the pc iplo <4 India, and 
a poor stilted thing wre* submitted to her, 
she would have none of it. Jt is a fomslo 
Soraroign, she wrote to l/'M Dorby, giving 
ph dg.-s, after n bloody civil war 1 The docu¬ 
ment must “breathe feelings of generosity, 
benevolence, and religious toleration,' and 
point out the boni-fit* to the people r>£ 
equality with other subject* of the Britriit 
iCror.-u and the binning* of civilisation. So 
Lord Derby had to ro-write tlio proclamation, 
which ha* ever »iuce bran quoted as a tort of 
boar ter of Hindustan. 

Foreign Complications. 

Palmerston, censured for tho China War in 
!I8.'>?1 api<eelo<l to Jhe country, ami got « 
majority of more than eighty for hi* policy, 
‘which (rankly prxeedeXAn llui linos of alliance 
with Franc . But Napcleon. by this time, 
wa* becoming a mystery to the Queen and 
the Prince, T ix»y visited Cherbourg privately 
In this years and noted with unvaOrusM the 
growth of Cherbourg a* a fort- In February 
1 - >8 Orsini. fresh from England, made |hia 
ml tempt on th« French Emperor's life. Anglo¬ 
phobia Isi'im* at once a popular cra*» ini 
Paris, and the wild and outrageous invective 
of tho French colooels,' who -addressed the 
Umperor for war, and warn permitted to pure 
■mrebuked by him, wa* only tho culmination 
«>f a teri-s of insults wouudiug to English 
nride. Pulniorstoa early sought to meet the 
ini; crisl demand by a Conspiracy Bill, which, 
on tho advice of Lord John Russell, the 
House of Commons rejected, and Pal¬ 
merston fell, to give place to lord Derby. 
Whin, therefore, tho Queen paid a State visit 
:o Cherbourg in 1 "v8. *l.c _ end the prinjw 
Vera full of foreboding*. They wore lecsivij 
'with extravagant display. Not a ceremony 
was s lowed tonux’irrj. not an mlio-piia'..* 
avllsbiu was dropped. 1 el nintud didrust 
fell upon tho two Court*, in dramatic eon trust 
to all tho formal celebration* <>: concord. 
The Emperor had ©ue of his silent tits, the 
Km pres* «»* trammellod in her . onrtesim, 
and when til© *p<'*xhmaking came t'io Piince 
wo* *i> uncertain that;tie stumbled ore# hi* 
word*, and toe Queen, cinfiaa-'i'g that her 
eye* acre nailed to tha table, add* that >ho 
wafts© tremulous that *hec*».M not lift her 
coffee to her lips. She came bark to put ber- 
self at the head of the V olunteer movement. 
Bii^the Emperor thought it bettor to satisfy 
tho paseion of bis people for /« gloiro 'by * 
war against Austria. ' 

The Affairs of hor Children. 

Domestic evvnU followed one anotlie? 
rapidly. Tho Queen became a ersndiuothoT 
in l<i« by tlie birth of Prince William. aitef- 
wardn tho third German Kaiser, Iu tho ram© 
year she had her personal perl to play in poll- 
tics. Lord Derby appealed to tlm notiuii, 
ami did not obtain its approval, lie io- 
»igucd. Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
were still supposed to be at loggerhead*. mud 
her Majesty thought they would best l« 
united if neither had the lied, *o ahe^entloc 
Lord GranviUe. Ho failed, and tho more 
masterful of the two Liberal rival* bad to 1« 
unu-ioted, and Lord John consoled himself 
with the soale of the Foreign Office. In 118*0 • 
ouMgh* Utiothalof tl»»» t’riuoees Alice to 
P- iiioo Louis of Hesse, and She labour and ox- 
ci:emoul ol dt*patching the Prince «;f Wale* 
(oi his tour in America, fn connection with 
it a pretty © •mpliuient was paid to the Quran 
i.y President Buchanan of tho United state-. 
Tha Prince was to bare only visited Canada 
until tuo l*isrid»nt invited him to extend hie 
tour to Washing too, promising that he would 
haven reception from the Aniciicau jwople 
to gralifr tin Queen. 

•• In this,” ho wrote, ” they *hU mnni- 
, : Mt their <lnn smite of your domestic ytrUns. 
u well as their conviction of your merits as * 
irise, patriotic, and constitutional Sovereign * 
Queon Victoria accepted ou behalf of the 
Prince«f -Wales the invitation of her “good 
friend," and tho Pnncv. who travelied as Lord 
Renfrew, received a hesrty and hospitable 
woiiMiue from tlio Amsricsn people, not un'f 
at Washington, bus in other part* of the 
Staten Sotos re (pm for this "conrteey the 
•,’i.c n was able te render next year, when — 
jtl.o American W«* baring in the meantime 
11 Hi mil Msmrs flliilt'l ir J Mssoo, Coo- 
fedetntn (o>mmis*ionere on their way to (dead 
ibeir cause in Koglaod. nsre nn.-cromoni- 
onsly seized from tho British mail stesiuer 
Treat on the high u*' by tho commaixier of 
tbe San Jacinto, a I'nibsl States man-of-war. 

I Vimcrat.-n was furioisi. Ho entered his 
Cabins raring." 1 don't knew w. stber you 
mil stand this sort of thing, gentlemen . bn» 

I'm -if l will!" A very stiff dupe toll 

nns agreed ii|*on to be sent by Lord John 
Rusm'II. When it cento before theQuoen and 
the Prince they obj.ietsd to it* most revere 
J usages as uniiacra ary, as tending to prolong 
‘.iid embitter conlroversy, amt to lease * 
e'ing behind. palmer, ton—no longer, tbe 
jPalmetston of tbe rosyrl*« f«<—modiied h|i 
»n*an* -j, and bad tbe *■ od nature afterwards 
to cuiUes that it had been improved. This 
was tbe Inst great public service performed b* 


Tho Princ* Consort’s Death. 

Tho year lib 1 i* known as tho fatal jwar 
nf the reign. It o|«nnl ominously. °S 
March 18 the Duchess of Kent died at Fraa 
■sera, aged serenty-fcioT. The Queen we* 
deeply wounded, but not inconsolable, lie' 
public life was hardly interrupted. She went 
•gain to lrelsnd. this time on a visit to the 
Prince of Wale* at <the Curragh. making her 
thrrd and L»-t Iwit one pa ■■■>.’" acr -s Si 
George’s Chan re!; and eh-- never erased to fol¬ 
low -■rants with hernviiiil fcvre*t—V-«'Scon¬ 
cerned in tbe Arr.cn. an Civil War. and joyous 


•t the birth of tlio Italian kingdom iimlcr the 
House of Savoy. But a blow was to fall 
which smote so heavily tlmt for yoirs it 
seemed almost paralysing. On December 11 
it had to bo admitted that the TTince Con¬ 
tort, who had long been feeling " wretched.” 
wo* ill. He wa* conscious of the approach of 
death, and had no strength to struggle for 
life- The disease proved to be typhoid fever, 
ami tbe Queen soon understood the danger. 
The story of tho love exhibited between tlio 
two, with tbe Princoes Alice fur chief nurse.' 
in that chamber, is sacred in tho solemnity of 
it* perfect pathos. Death, however. »« 
stronger than love. With most of bisohildren 
round him—tho Princes* Royal arrived too 
late; the Duke of Edinburgh was nt Halifax, 
Nova t«ootia; and Priuco 1-oopold at Cannes— 
tho Prince passod away on December 14. He 
had been gradually sinking, but when conscious 
had always a whisper for his tithes Fraurhen, 
Hiamindoametothesurfuceoiice more. “Gate* 
Wtihehen," ho murmured, nnd fell asleep—a 
•leep in which death took him. The Queon’s 
grief wa* terrible, and she got little relief oven 
when calling hor children round hor she nerved 
herself to face bdr duty. Aa tbe Princes* 
Alice bad been her father's chief nurse, so slie 
became hor mothor’* chief comforter; but 
there was no real comfort to bo hud, not even 
from tho heartfelt sympathy of a nation which 
mourned with her beyond the appointed days. 
Tbe tlirill which went through England will 
never lie forgotten. “Great Paul" tol'od out 
the newa at midnight to the City of London, 
lit was known in roaoy provincial towns before 
church on the Sunday morning. It wa9 
known nearly everywhere before Sunday night. 
A hush fell upon tho community ob that day, 
and for montlts the Quoen’s name was hardly 
mentioned save with softened inflection. 

Marriage of the Prince of Wales. 

Bnt a multitude cannot long indulge the 
luxury of mournfnl emotions; and aa it took up 
1 U life again it began to look to its Sovereign 
for the old activity and pageantry of the Court. 
The Queen remained immured. She novoe 
allowed her political dnties to be intermitted, 
but she never appeared in the pnblio eye. 
Tho Prince of Wale* was married on March 10, 
286$, and old Chartists and Republicans like 
Henry Vincent boasted that they could not 
restrain a ebeer a* he brought his lovely 
young bride through the street* of London. 
In private the Queen welcomed her with a 
love and tenderness which novor uftorwards 
changed; hut in tho oeremony in St G sorgo's. 
Windsor, she took no leading purt, fueling 
only equal to tho r«Mo of spectator from a 
private gallery whore, in tho cnu ial moment, 
she i'id her face iu hor handkerchief .And was 
shaken by sob*. I’ntil lrt!4 slie never ap¬ 
peared nt all in public. There were no 
Drawing 'Rooms, no levees, no reviews, no 
fries. Parliament was opened by commission 
year by year, and has been so closed ever 
since. It was not until ldt!6 that she found 
hsrself equal to a proeewion f rom Buckingham 
Palace to the House of Lords, and afterwards 
the ceremony was only occasional. Palmer¬ 
ston was gone. The Reform Question had 
come to the front. Great excitement pre¬ 
vailed in the pnblio mind. Nothing was free 
from uizctissiou, »i»d tbe Crown, which seemed 
costly and superfluous, did not escape. Tho 
discontent at first was keenest among the 
West-end shopkeepers, and those classes de¬ 
pendent upon them, who complained that the 
oeaeaticn of Court “functions " had ruinod 




trade. The discontent spread, especially 
among those who dimly felt that the 
country paid heavily for a glirapee of 
an occasional bit of colour now denied to 
it. At a Reform meeting, on De».\ 4, 
1K66, Mr. Ayrton declared openly that the 
Queen, who had made no sign when a ilcmon- 
vtration called for hor iu front of Buckingham 
Palace, absorbed in grief, ignored tbo claims 
of hor people. Mr. Bright, who had already 
spoken, at once rebuked his political asso¬ 
ciate in a fino burst of unpremeditated 
eloquence over tho desolate and widowed 
Sovereign. “ A woman, bo she tlio Queen of 
a great realm or b« sho tho wifo of one of 
your labouring men, who can keep alive in her 
heart a great sorrow for the lo*t object of her 
life and affection,is not nt all liKc.ly to bo want¬ 
ing in a great oud generous sympathy with 
yru." Other public men insisted that while 
unequal to State “ functions >l*> performed 
Stato duties. But the feeliug grew. On 
May ‘22, 1868, Mr. Reardon, an auctioneer of 
Pioeadllly anil Member toe Athlon-, suggested 
in a question to Miniat-ts that they should 
advise her to abdicate, llo was rebuked by 
Speaker Denison, and apologised. But the 
murmurs became fierce. Seeing that for your* 
if an illustrious visitordrow to her land he was 
sent to an hotel, and that tho Queen's per¬ 
sonal expenditure must .be infinitesimal, even 
her economical propensities w-re regarded as 
a vice, and nho was charged with honrding up 
massy bullion, with buying catatce in 
America, with using tho taxes of tbo people 
to provide against the day of their wrath. 
Scandal began to play a part; but tho Queen 
was unmoved. At length there was a real 
Republican movement, and Sir Charles Dillce 
seemed likely to become its leader. 

Family Anxiotios and Pleasures. 

But in 1871 an onforeraen thing happened. 
Tbe Prince of Wales fell ill at the end of 
N’orombor. He bad boon sickening at tlio 
very tin-.o that Sir Charles proclaimed 
himself a Republican ; and he was soon in tbo 
gravest danger. Again there was a buret of 
national emotion. There wits as much 
anxiety to learn the latest news as if a crucial 
battle deciding the national into were 
imminent. When tbo Priooom of Wale* went 
to church at Sindringham to pray with tho 
congregation ior ber husband, tbo story could 
hardly be road aloud for tear*. America was 
moved. Tho anniversary of the f’r.ncoConsort!*! 
death was super*uiious y dreaded, but danger 
remained thereafter. It was with rssl relief 
and unanimous thankfulness ll at the psople 
lsarned that danger was passed. It s put 
b»ck the clock for twenty years, ened Mr. 


Bradlaugh. Then cams t!.o Thanksgiving in 
Ft. Paul's, on Feb. 27, lf-’-‘' «»t nrmembor- 
abto day when a whole city pealed 
the Quwin, driving by tl*o «de tl,0 £. r ‘ n 5* 
ef \\A1«, seemed to' present him proudly to 
the people. The quick springs of family 
sympathy bad broken ; and as an “ 

active movement Repub .caoiMn *«*«*“* 
again. When on March 19 Sir k tiarle* Dilko 
moved for an inquiry into tho Civil List only- 
two Members recorded their votes with him. 

While tho Queen was shunning every public 
celebration save such as were intended to do 
honour to her departed love —when she 
Seemed to be engrossed m budding his magni¬ 
ficent tomb at Frogtnore or arranging tho 
somewhat overloaded ornament of Ins golden 

monument in Hid. P.rk-.m. »■» mvorth- 
loss busy enough in privffta, her political 
work and her family dutio*. Music was long 
a torture to her; but sho stall read the dis¬ 
patches, and soon learned to follow every turn 
in -encral atfeirs with her old interest, and to 
claim in the consideration of thorn tne parti¬ 
cipation which Stookmar had taught hor to 
record as a right. Grief did not prevent her 
from helping forward the marriage ot tho 
Princess Alice iu 1882, though it deprived 
liar of hog right hand, nor from discouraging 

raas to seo her future daughter-in-law, 
Alexandra, in the same year, and tho wedding 
in the following March filtod her with 
.business. Slie was nurse to the Princess 
'Alios when the young Louis of Hcsso was 
born at Windsor, and took a graudmother s 
delight in the heir* to bhr throne—the ill- 
fated Duke of Clarence—when be camo to the 
(household of Marlborough House. 

Changes In Political Affairs. 

The whole story has Dot yet been revealed to 
the world ; but it is more than probable that 
she kept her Covornmcut out of a war with 
id ormany over the Schleswig-Holstein duchies in 
lSm, when the Prince of Wales was insistent 
for the redemption of a rash pledge made by 
Ixird Russell to Denmark, nnd approved by 
very many in this county who were no t 
what we now call Jingoes. It is understood 
to have been on her personal initiative that 
Earl Russell was chosen as her Prim- 
Minister m succession to Palmerston on tho 
death of the hitter in 1S65. She betrayed no 
partisanship over the Reform excitement, 
laceepting Lord Russell's defeat without 
remark and welcoming Lord Derby’s acces¬ 


sion to power without enthusiasm. She can 
hardly hove felt much joy nt finding Mr. 
Disraeli her chief Minister, for ho had never 
been trusted by Prince Albert, who thought 
him more of a party man than a patriot, and 
more of n personal adventurer than u party 
man; indeed, there is proof enough of occa¬ 
sional strained relations between the Sovereign 
and the Minister, as, for example, when she 
fought bard for Wilberforce's appointment os 
Arolibishop of Canterbury, ana Disraeli de¬ 
clined to advise it, the consequence being 
the happy appointment of Dr. Tait. Never¬ 
theless, wbeu tho General Election dismissed 
Mr. Disraeli and gave her Mr. Gladstone, she 
welcomed her new Premier rather for himself 
than for his policy. Swayed by Dean Stanley 
and faithful to a Whig tradition, she preferred 
the long impossible dream of concurrent 
endowment to the disestablishment of the 
| Irish Church. But her relations with her 
now Minister were cordial, and she strained 
every nerve to induce the Lords to 
accept disestablishment; writing earnestly 
(it is known) to Archbishop Tait, 
who responded loyally, and (it is suspected) 
to Conservative leaders of independent views 
like 1-ord Salisbury. In the meantime she 
had helped to keep the Government straight 
on tho German question when ber two sons- 
in-law—he of Prussia and he of Hesse—were 
enemies in the field, haring kept alive tbi 
faith, implanted in hor by Ftockmar ant 
watered by tbe Prince Consort, in Germai 
unity under Prussian leadership Not only 
in such high affairs did her Majesty show 
reviving interest, but in all the troubles of 
hor people she tried to express symputhy. 
Her first published letter after the smiting 
blow of her sorrow fell was one of consolation 
to the widows and otphaua made by the 
Hartley Colliary explosion (January 1862); 
and such epistles thereafter became usual. 

Interest in Literature leads to 
Authorship. 

Nor did she live wholly the life of a reoluse. 
Them is a characteristic letter from Tboma* 
Oarlylo, dated March 11, 18ti9, describing an 
afternoon tea at tho Deanery, Westminster, 
where tho Quoon mot him and Browning. 
Grole and Lyell, and other* brought together 
by Dean Stanley. His description <3 her 
Majosty leaves a pleasant picture of her 
fiftieth year. “Tho Queen cams softly for¬ 
ward, a kindly little smilo on her fnco . . . 
and directly in her proscnco everybody was 
nt easo again. She is a comely little lady, 
with a pair of kind, clear; and intelligent grey 
-yes ; still looks almost young (in spite of one 
broad wrinklo which shows ou each chock 
occasionally); is still plump; has a fino low 
voioe, soft; indeed her whole manner is melo¬ 
diously perfect. It is impossible to imagine a 
peAitcr little woman ; nothing the loost irt>- 

G rious ; all gontlo, all sincere, looking unem- 
rrasiug—rathor attractive even ; mako* you 
fool, too (if you have any sense in you), that 
sho is Quoon.” 

Another kind of occupation brought tho 
Queen comfort at this time, as taking her 
subject* and tha world at large into her con- 
tidenoo by revealing her intimate life as a 
wifo and mother in the day* of her joy. In 
lSfiS was publishod “ Leavosfrom the Journal 
of Our Lite in the Highlands,” edited by Fir 
Arthur Helps, and dedicated “to the doer 
memory of him who made the lifo of the 
writer bright and happy." As a purely literary 
production it would bo unfair to cnticiso it. 
for everything wa* carefully excluded from it 
but what may almost be called domestic—all 
politics, all personalities, save such as are 
auuable, all reductions unless they bo pious. 
There is in the volume hardly ©no of thcao 
shrewd, and sometime* biting, sayings which 
gave the Sovereign e reputation for wit. But 
B mo!tod the hearts of it* readers towards it* 


author, who unveiled herself as a thorough 

woman, severely simplo in hor tastes, and 
especially in her pleasure#, having tho hlgheet 
enjoyment in nature, though not gif tod to 
express its poetry, and overflowing with 
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domestic love—perfect in tbe full enjoyment 
of the tenderest relations of family affection. 
Them were “ More Leaves ” published in 
1884. Another task to which the Queen 
began to devote lierself in these days was that 
of expounding the mind and character of 
Prince Consort. Tbe story of his " Early 
Years " was published in 1867 ; and at length 
all the available records were placed in the 
hands of Sir Theodore Martin; and his 
biography, no mean addition to literature, a 
welcome addition to political history, has 
created a picture of tho Court of Queen 
Victoria which, though some shades nyiy have 
to bo added and Some high lights will have to 
bo modified, is likely in the main to pass into 
history. 

Foreign and Horn© Interests. 

Of course the Franco-German war found the 
Queen on the side of tho Germans, it was 
with delight that sho saw Stockmar’s virion 
and her Consort’s hop© realised after their 
death, a delight intensified doubtless by the 
loot that she was tlio grandmother of tho heir 
to the new imperial throne and the mother of 
the rrineesa desUnod to become Emprosa. But 
she did not forget tlie claims of hospitality", 
and when Napoleon returned to tho Bboro 
familiar to him iu his early exile and, like 
Ixniis Philippe, sought English hospitality,sho 
did not turn from hirh us Napoleon had wished 
her to do from Louis Philippe, but made the 
Empress Eugdnie he/ friepd. She consoled 
her widowhood, encouraged the young Prince 
Imperial—tboro was some talk of his marriage 
with on English Princess—and when he died 
under English arms ingloriously in South 
Africa shared the sorrows of his desolate 
mother, and risked her popularity by the 
earnestness with which she vainly endeavoured 
to place his tomb in Westminster Abbey. In 
tho moantimo tho Queon had hor own troubles. 
The fatal accident to the little son of tho Prin¬ 
cess Alice affiictec} her, especially as it caused 
such poignant grief to her beloved daughter. 
In 1874, however, tlie whole Royal Family 
were happy over tho marriage of the Duko of 
Edinburgh to tho Princess Mario Aloxan- 
diovno, daughter of the Tsar. 

Iu 1874 Mr. Gladstone, defeated on the 
IriBh University Bill, resigned; but Mr. 
Disraeli declined to take oinee in face of a 


untiLtlici uoxtyonr, fell into deeper unpopu¬ 
larity, submitted itself to the electors, and 
wub yhsmiseed by the return to the House of 
Commons of the first Conservative majority 
returned for thirty-three years. Hor Majesty 
had not warmly approved "f Mr. Gladstone's 
Irish policy, but sho gave him every assistance, 
and it is always understood that she ported 
from him with regret, being still distrustful of 
his enigmatical and picturesque rival. But a 
rapid change soon bofell. For many years 
Mr. Disraeli had nourished the notion that th« 
Qoeoo ought formally to receive, accept, and 
u-e tho title Empress of India, already collo¬ 
quially comm,In l»7ti he introduced the 
Royal Title* Bill. It was hotly opposed by 
many of tho leading Liberals—Mr. Gladstone 
being foremost among such as hold that it 
was unwise, and oven dangerous, to risk tbe 
oboeuring of an historic and beloved title by 
a new-fangled imperial addition, conferring no 
real dignity. Mr. Iiowe, in a speech at Ret¬ 
ford, violently attacked the Premier for a sub- 
serviency to royalty which was ready to do 
what his predecessors hnd been frequently 
asked and liad consistently refused to do. 
Tho Quoon was very wroth. For this once 
only in her reign she commissioned hor 
Minister to communicate to the iloiuoof 
Commons (os was d^uo by conjcut ,oi the 
Hour©) that Air. Low© was wholly mistaken. 
He walked out o? the House when ho heard 
the message. Next day be humbly apologised, 
eo fsras a subject might d*>'o. to the Sovereign, 
and the Bill waa pasted. Mr. Disraeli s star 
at Court at ouco began to rise. 

Disraeli, GladaAonef and General 
Gordon. 

Hi* ascendency, however, did not become so 
complete until toe Eastern Question arose. 
Tlie Queen and ho found themselves in agree¬ 
ment, and she wa* incensed by a popular 
agitation directed against a policy which sho 
regarded as national. Slio made Mr. Disraeli 
the Earl of Bcaooiutield. She gnve him tho 
Gaiter. She visited him at Hughcndcn. IF 
lio'nno a rrproacl] to him that ho did ao lilllu 
with jo many advantage*. '“You've got th* 
Court with you, tho Lords with you, and the 
Commons with you. What more do you 
want P" asked Ids fervent admirer, tho 
Duchoasof Trek, one day at dinner. “Some 
rame potatoes pleas©,"' he said, drily. Our 
immudiate iutert»t in the story is excited by 
the fact that Priiwvwe* openly talked of tho 
royal favour, which was peculiarly hi*. When 
lie died tho Qnevu honoured hi* memory by 
pnblio sets which were more significant than 
thojj done over the grave of Melbourne, or 
Fed, or Palmerston, or Derby. “What'* the 
secret of your suorera with the Queen p " ho 
wav asked. “ I novor contradict,' he ex¬ 
plained ; “ but," he edded, alter a pause, “ I 
sometimes forgot.” 

It wa» very ohvious, when the General 
Election of 1880 led to a call for Mr. vilad- 
sVmo. that ho was not too acceptable to the 
Court. Sho tried to gain other advisors. She 
rent for lord Granvillo, a* she had done in 
TW°,«»the hope that either he or lord lUr- 
tingloii would endeavour to form a Liberal 
Administration. Ix>rd llartibg.ou she even 
entr> a’.od, at Lord Beacouafiold’s suggestion 
But b >th ho and I/Ord Granville knew that 
on.y one IVemn-r was poasibte. Ev, n when 
he had been accepted, however, there wu* fric¬ 
tion between the Throne and tho Cabinet, and 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA AND HER MOTHER, THE DUCHESS OF 
KENT, 1834. 



THE QUEEN IN THE YEAR OF HER ACCESSION. 


it began early.' lord Bciconsfield had taken 
iCandahar, and had intruded to hold it. Mr. 
CUdutone'a Government determined on it* 
prompt evacuation, and tho necessary docu¬ 
ments were taken to the Qne«n by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Haroourt, an unsparing critic of the 
Afghan adventure, llor Majesty pleaded for 
delay, but Sic William bad not come to her 
for postponement, but for execution, and he 
insisted upon an immodiato signature. The 
story of tho interview will bo ie.«d with inte¬ 
rest by such ss are privileged to examine Sir 
William's biography; and perhaps wo shali 
then be able to judge how much the royal 
memory recurred to 1880, when Lotd Rose¬ 
bery became Premier in 1894. At all events, 
the Queen's iu Hue nee over matters of exterior 
nobtics reached a minimum,in tho tlabinot of 
IS$0. Forworn# of tbo event* of those years 
of much turmoil she took care to let the 
world know that sho Was responsible in no 
way whatever. When General Gordon was 
aacriSccd at Khartoum, .the wrote her in¬ 
expressible grief at his death, at tho stain loft 
upon England, and at the refusal to fulfil the 
promises of support with which ho set forth 
to bis task. “1 so frequently and constantly 
pressed (the fulfilment of tho promises] upon 
those who asked him to go.” When" lord 
Salisbury succeeded Mr. Gladstone in 1885, 
she welcomed him cordially. 

I Meanwhile, domestic experience* had again 

S um ty her. r hk ltiim sho had been happy id 
o wedding of her son. Prinoe Leopold, Duke 
of Albany, to tho Princess Helen of Waldeck. 
In 1684 sho mourned his deatli. Then came 
tho marriago of Princess Beatrice, who had 
been and long remained her daily companion, 
to Princo Henry of Batttmborg (1835),* 

The Queen’s Jubilee. 

A General Election restored Mr. Gladstone 
to power with a Home Rule Bill, which did 
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nothing to reconcile her to his politics. “ 1 
did not expect to ace you hare,” sho said, 
almost reprovingly, to Earl Spencer when he 
came as a Member of a Home Rule Adminis¬ 
tration to receive the seals of office. And 
when the Government fell sho turnod again 
with relief to Lord Salisbury. It was under 
Lord Salisbury's Administration that the 
Jubilee of tho reign was celebrated, The nation 
—the empire, indeed—kept festival. Costly 
gifts from everywhere poured in upon the 
Queen in almost barbaric profusion. Thecerc- 
monial in London was impressive in its way 
The procession of Princes, among whom figured 
strikingly the Crown Prince of Germauy in 
his white uniform—“ Lohengrin! ” everybody 
erind—was unique. There were nover before 
so many Sovereigns and Priore a in Wept- 
minster Abbey. If the service lfielF seemed 
to lack the true emotional note it was com- 
tnendably brief. But the roul ritual followed 
the pronouncement of the Blessing by tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Calling her’ chil¬ 
dren and their consorts around her, the Queen 
embraced them on§ 1>y, one in face of the 
kwultitudo, which represented all that was most 
distinguished and every class in England. 
Her aot touched all hearts, and gave the most 
human end possible to tho service. For what-, 


over view may bo taken of the Queen ii 
Sovereign, or in any other capacity, she lias 
been an example boyond reproach as the head 
of her House to all tho mothers in the land. 

Noxt year was sad to tho Queen. When the 
Crown Prince of Germany's turn to be kissed 
came in tile Abbey, on the day of Jubilee, be 
had hung back, and she had to bring him to 
her side, after tho others had been saluted, to 
^receive the embrace. He knew himself thou 
to bo sickening of a fell disease. In March 1S8S 
hie father's death made him Kaiser, and the 
Queen’s daughter German Empress. But 
it was a dying man who ascended tho im¬ 
perial throne, and three months later he also 
was borne to his grave. It may tye imagined 
how the royal widow, who had mourned so long, 
sorrowed with ber imperil daughter in Urn 
sharp hour of her bereavement. A new grief 
came to her next year. Tho Duk© of Clarence 
died on Jan. 14,181'.’, audit ao crashed the 
Princess of Walos that she also becamcsickly. 
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A few months later Prince Louis of Hesse 
died. “ I shall sea them all out," said Pius 
IX. of bis Cardinals; and the Queen seemed 
to be seeing out her sous and grandsons. 

Yot of late years sho did not bury herself 
in any conventual seclusion. She repeatedly 
visited Franco *Vnd Italy—finding great plea¬ 
sure, ospocially in Floreuce, whereuuto she was 
drawn by an intonso admiration for George 

S ot's '* Romola.” It she did not go to the 
<ntra, the stage was taken to her and set up 
in her palace*. She was again seen in 
public, though infrequently, and was always 
well received by the public wherever she went. 

Mr. Gladstone's Last Premiership. 

In 1892, Lord Salisbury was driven from 
office bv a General Election which left lira in a 

minority of forty. “This tlmo Mr. Gladstone 
was sent for straightway, and formed his 
second Home Rule Administration, iiocar- 
riod his Bill through tho Commons after a 
struggle which lasted for more than a year, and 
when thoLordsthrewit out, shortly afiorwards, 
resigned not only his place as head of the 
Cabinet, but also all further part in public 
life. The Queen once more showed hcrvdi 
above party and boyond personal feeling. He 
was offered a peerage; no might have had 
what he chose to ask, and when he asked for 
uothing tho Queen sent a letter to Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone so kind, so appreciative, so obviously 
sincere, that the retiring Premier and his 
adoring wife wopt over it together. This was 
in March 1694, and Lord Rosebery, who had 
always been ptnona gratiaeifna with the Queen 
and Royal Family, became Prime Minister. 
Iho Queen spent a pleasant holiday at Florence, 
and on her return journey had a brief inter¬ 
view with tho King and Queen of Italy. In 
April sho was present in Coburg at the wedding 
festivities in connection with the marriage of 
the Grand Duke of Have and her granddaugh¬ 
ter Princess Victoria Melita, daughter of the 
Duke and Ihtchess of Sax e-Coburg-Gotha. 
On this occasion the Queen and tho German 
Emperor wore the important figures in a re¬ 
markable photographic group of royal per¬ 
sonages. After her return to England the 
Queen opened the Manchester Ship 
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Canal, amid groat ©httiiiMasm from 
many thousands of her subjects who 
had had no opportunity of cooing her for 
several years. The (^irco MBU to fully 
enjoy the novel sights and SConoa. In August 
the German Emperor arriVed nt C-owea on his 
jrncht, and paid a visit to hi* royal grandmother. 

In tho following month the Queen’s sojourn at 
Balmoral was made unusually lively by the 
bazaar held in aid of rebuilding Crathie parish 
church. Not only did tlio Queen give £SOO 
to tho fund, but she visited tho bazaar twice 
on each of tho three days, aud contributed 
•various articles for sale. She was present at 
the Highland gathering, which drew tho cus¬ 
tomary crowd of tourists to Braemar. On 
(Oct. 15 the royal consent to the marriage of 
IVinc© Adolphus of Teck with Ladv Margaret 
Grasvcnor wiu^affixed in council. This month 
another item of family interest was the birth 
of two more great-grandchildren to the Queen, 
making twenty in all. In November she had 
to mourn the death of the Tsar of Russia, and 
to welcome his successor, Nicholas II., who waa 
no stranger to tho Queen. Towards the end 
of tho mvoUi thc.YOUUC V vceddcil JL’rin 
cess Alix of Mew, thereby strengthening the 
Queen’s interest, in his career. 

Early in 1896 the Engross Frederick, in 
whom the Queen had come to confide more 
than ever as tho year* rolled on, arrived on 
her customary visit to hel mother, and about 
tlio same timo the. Princess of Wales re¬ 
turned from Russia, where she had been con- 
•soling her widowed sister, th© Dowagor-Km- 
pie». Iu March the Queen went to Nice, and 
was received with the usual delicate regard 
for her comfort. Tho weather was so plea¬ 
sant as to permit of her indulging in her old 
recreation of sketching out of doors. While 
abroad, another great-granddaughter waa 
udded to tho already long list, by th© birth 
of a daughter to the Grand Duchcia of Hess©. 

In April tho Queen lost one of tho narrowing 
; circle of her (fiends in th© Dowager-Duchess 
of Bucclouch, who was Misses* of th© ltobcs 
four years after tho Queen s accession. She 
journeyed to Darmstadt, for the purpose of 
seeing her married granddaughter, aud stayed 
{at tho old palace. The German Emperor came 
'orer to pay his respects, and au enjoyable 
item in the programme was a brief riait to th© 
Castlo of Friodrichshof, the new resident© of 
*.!ia K.mpnvvj Frederick at Cron berg. On her 
(return to this country she received the young 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands who 
jwas staffing in London incognita* with her 
mother. It was said that th© two Queens 
had often corresponded with each other, 
and certainly tho meeting of the veteran Sove¬ 
reign with on© who was soon to ouumo high 
•responsibility was pathetic and suggewtire of 
'many thoughts. A dusky gu«*t from tho East 
i waa th© next arrival, in the person of th© Shah- 
•'■ada. son of th© Ameer of Afghanistan. He 
•.delivered a loyal and cordial letter from th© 
Ameer, and exchanged valuable pre -cuts ; but 
.failed in th© chief object of bis mix-ion, which 
was to establish an Afghan representative at 
the Court of St. Jomoi'a. An incident dur¬ 
ing tho Queen’s *tny in the Highlands was tho 
burning of Mar Lodge, th© resided©© of hot 
grandchildren, the Duko and Duchcxs of fife. 
Death of Princo Honry of Battonberg. 

The year 1896 opened bdh with the death 
of tho Queen's son-in-la*, Prinr© Henry of 
Battenberg, who bad persuaded his relations 
to permit him to see foreign service in the 
Ashanti campaign. Ho waa Mixed with 
malarial fever, and expired on board th© 
Blonde on Jan. 20. The Prince’s body was 
brought to England, and was buried in Whip- 
pingham Church, where his happy marriage 
to Princess Beatrice had tak«n place in 1883. 
Afterwards, tho Queen sent a touching letter 
to the nation, referring to “th© doarly loved 
and helpful sou, whoeo presence was like a 
bright sunbeam in my home," and to * the 
daughter who has never left me, and has com¬ 
forted and helped me.” Tho Queen spent a 
pleasant holiday at the Hotel do Crime* later 
on, and her widowed daughter resided near 
her mother at th© Villa Lixcrb. Visit* from 
tho Austrian Emperor and Empress varied 
th© ordinary avocations of her Majesty, who 
departed from Nice at th© end ©. April. 

The seventy-seventh anniversary of her 
birthday was reUebraivd at Windsor—for the 
second time uuly since Die death of tb© Prince 
Con«irt- Tfc© coronation of the Tsir of 
Russia, at which gorgeous and impreaaire 
rnremony th© Queen waa represented by the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, was of great 
interest to th© aged Sovereign, who had seen 
two BTodeccaaora «j. NichuUs u£ou that 

Throne. Another pleasant event was tho mar- 
.-Lag© of Princess Maud of Wales, on July 22, 
•o Prince Charles of Denmark, in th© Chapel 
>f Buckingham Palace. Important guests 
from afar, in th© peroin* of Li Hung Chang, 
from China, and th© Tsar and Tsaritsa of 
Russia, arrived soon afterwards. Th© Imperial 
couple were entertained at Balmoral. 

Longest Reign in British History. 

On Sept. 23 the Queen’s reign attained to 
the distinction of being tho longest on our 
records, but in compliance with h.-r wish the 
celebration of this national ©vent was post¬ 
poned until the actual completion of sixty 
yexre on tb© throne. To tho fund on behalf 
of ttio distress caused by tb© Indian famine 
,he contributed £1,000, and expressed re¬ 
peatedly her deep sympathy with her subject* 
in their miaerv. 1897 essentially the 

•• Queen’* year/’ and from first to last there 



waa liltl© *ls© discumod besides the Jubilee 
celebrations. In accordance with her wish, 
communicated in a speech of tho Princo of 
Wales, th© majority of funds which were 
raised had reference to philanthropy, and a 
lead-off iu mad* with tho Prince's own Hos¬ 
pital Fund. Th© Princess followed suit w 
a kindly suggestion for a serifs of dinners to 
th© deserving poor of tandon, which duly 
took place in Jubilee week. In February the 
Queen held an unusually brilliant Drawing 
Room, leaving soon afterwards for Oimiez. 


She was met at a suburban station in France 
by the French President, Monsieur Faure, 
who expressed th© most .cordial feelings to¬ 
wards her on behalf of tho French nation. 
During her Tisit at Cimisz, which lasted six 
weeks, she was complimented by a special cull 
from the Austrian Emperor, another veteran 
monarch. When sho went to Cannes she 
honoured Mr. Gladstone with quit© a long con¬ 
versation. Madame Sarah Bernhardt- and her 
company gave a performance before the 
Queen. Having concluded her holiday, she 
returned to Windsor, whence sho travelled to 
Sheffield for the purposo of opening the new 
town hall. Th© arrangements were rciuark- 
ablv good, and reassured the Queen as to her 
ability to go through the trying experience* 
of Jubilee Day. The quiet rest of Bflmoral 
ras sought before th© eventful week. 

Tb© Queen reached Windsor on June 1", and 
the Jubile© proceedings were inaugurated with 
a grand military tattoo, which was robbed of 
half its ©Sect by a heavy downpour of rain. 
The next day was Sunday, and as it was also 
Accession Day, the service attended by the 
Queen and her family in St. George’s Chapel 
had special interest. On Monday th© Queen, 
with her daughters the Empress Frederick, 
Princess Christian and Princess Beatrice, 
travelled in a new royal train to Paddington, 
where an enormous crowd hiul assembled to 
give ber a foretaste of London’s welcome. 

Diamond Jubilee Day, 

Th© metropolis had been undergoing for 
ynonths pass a complet© metamorphosis by the 
construction of seats in all available places to 
view tho procession. From an early hour on 
June 22 these stands were filling with occu¬ 
pants, many of whom had paid high prices for 
[th© privilege. Th© police and military ar¬ 
rangements were marvellously good, and fortu- 
nately the crowds in tho streets were good- 
humoured aud amenable to order, with the re¬ 
sult that no totality took place. The fact that 
celebrations were in progress in every city, 
town and hamlet all over tho kingdom served to 
lessen tho millions of sightseers who bad boon 
anticipated iu London. A11 along the route, 
ns a consequence, there was no dangerous 
crush, although it was computed that at least 
6,000,000 witnessed the brilliant spectacle. 
Fifty thousand troops were engaged in lining 
the streets and figuring in the procession. Tho 
general opinion was that too much was made 
of the military and naval element, and too 
little of tho social and commercial forces which 
have played so great a part in tho upbuilding of 
tho British Empire. The “ Colonial proces¬ 
sion du© to uLappy inspiration of Mr. Cham* 
berbun—was tho first to start. It was com¬ 
prised of tho Colonial troops, who won admira¬ 
tion all along tho rout© by their stalwart and 
soldierly bearing. On© saw our Australian 
cousins in picturesque uniform, /.aptiehs from 
Cyprus, Canadian militiamen, Borneo police¬ 
men, dark-skinned Uaus-sasfrom the Niger and 
tho Gold Coast, and many others acclaimed 
bv enthusiastic voices everywhere. Environed 
appropriately amid their respective troops, redo 
the Colonial Premiers, a visible evidence of tho 
*• crimson thread of kinship ” which binds them 
to tho Motherland. This interesting and 
pleasing procession wended its way amid a 
continuous roll of applause to th© square in 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, there to await 



the Queen’s arrival for th© hrief religious cere¬ 
mony. 

With that punctualitv which i» th© virtue 
of rovalty, tho Queen left Buckingham Palace 
Whilo the sun shone its brightest. Heading her 
procession rode Captain Ainre, th© tallest man 
in th© British Army, followed by various 
military ami naval detachment*. Afterwards 
cam© carriage* containing foreign envoys 
from ©very court; then th© younger mem¬ 
ber* of the Royal Family and guest* from 
abroad. An escort of Guards preceded th© 
Bodyguard of Princes, riding in threes, and re¬ 
calling tho apeetacia which wa» so prominent 
a feature at tho Jubile© celebration in 1887, 
when th© noble figure of tho late Kmpcrar 
i- rod©rick riveted ull eyes. Then, nt last, 
camn the equipage of the Queen, with th© 
Cotnmander-m-CVicf riding in front of it. The 
•• thundering cheer of tho dstvt " hailed her 
the instant th© Sovereign won seen, sitting 
alone facing the Princes* of Wales and Prin- 
cost Cbr»t>M, Tho Uueeu. nh.9 waa natural, r 
affected ov the wonderful reception accorded 
uj her through th© who!© dnve. bowed con¬ 
tinually ; her tear-stained face, though bright 
with smiles, showed how* impressed 8h© waa 
with the rapturous cheering and the serried 
throngs which bore testimony to her popu¬ 
larity. Next to the *vith<t-iusm with which 
-ho was greeted was that aroused by the liltl© 
prince© and friaceasca, who showed children’* 
delight in tb© occasion. Th© procession knpt 
its time exactly, and the royal luncheon at 
Buckingham Paluco was served on the Queen'a 
return to aa brilliant a circle of royalties oa 
have ever met round one table. The Queen 
hod telegraphed, " From my heart I thank 
my beloved people. May tied bless them.— 
Victoria R. and 1. " to oil part* of her em¬ 
pire, previous to starting for St. Paul's, and 
already many replies were fit hand. Of th© 
B arr i es) which wan held outside tho Cathedral— 
the Queen remaining in her carriage—on# 
may say that tho singing was tho more re¬ 
markable, and tho Natinuul Anthem Load© a 
thrilling conclusion. At night London, and, 
for th© matter of that, all quartern of th© 
empire, were brilliant with illumination*; 
while bonfires linked their light from county 
to county through unat Britain. 


After the Jubilee. 

Th© Colonial Premiers anj other guests 
tarried in this country fbr .‘otao while after 
the actual ceremony which had brought them 
hither. Addrdks from various august 
bodies were presented to the Queen, whose 
health had been excellent through th© round 
of excitements. She arranged, on her own 
initiative, a garden party at Windsor to 
Members of tho Hons© of Common* and their 
wives and daughters, to atone for the uncere¬ 
monious reception accorded to the House on 
visiting Buckingham Palace. On th© an¬ 
niversary of the coronation the Queen cam© 
to a state garden party at Buckingham Pa¬ 
lace, aud on her way she visited Kensington, 
tho parish of her birth. Unwearied, sh© 
reviewed 23,000 soldiers at Aldershot on July 
1; and, besides this function, sho was pre¬ 
sent at a review of tho Colonial troops at 
Windsor. As a fitting conclusion to tho 
Jubile©, tho Queen addressed, through th© 
Homo Secretary, pue of those sympathetic 
letters which have bound her so closely to 
the nation. In it sho disposed once and 
for all of th© rumours which had been re¬ 
vived as to her ©indication. After saying, 
“It is, indeed, deeply gratifying after so 
many years of labour aud anxiety for the good 
of my beloved country to find t hat my exertions 
havo boon appreciated throughout my vast em¬ 
pire," the Queen concluded, “ 1 shall over pray 
God to bless them, and to enable me still to 
discharge my duties for t heir welfare a* long as 
life lasts." In September she went to Scot-; 
i land, and while there sho had th© unexpected 
news of her cousin the popular Duchess of 
Teck’s death. Tho publication of the “Life 
of Lord Tennyson ” towards th© end of t ho year 
led to th© public having an opportunity of read¬ 
ing several peculiarly interesting communica¬ 
tions between tho Queen and her lat© Poet 
iLaureate. Christmas was spent at Osborn©, 
and thus th© most remarkable year in tho re¬ 
cord reign eame to an ond. 

On Feb. 11, 1898, tho Queen, whose interest 
in the achievements of the Army had been ©x- 
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traordinary, visited Netley Hospital. Sh© Waa 
wheeled through tho various wards, and 
■stopped to make inquiries after many of th© 
patients. Sho listened to tho men's sioriea 
with unwearied interest, and once more left in 
th© hearts of the soldiers a froali evidence of 
the sympathy which the “ Widow of Windsor ” 
has always shown in military affairs. In March 
there was sudden alarm created by tho post¬ 
ponement of the Queen's visit to tho Cont inent, 
owing to a slight bilious attack. As foreign 
affairs were in a complicated state, th© news 
caused depression on the Stock Exchange and 
abroad, wnere exaggerated report* were circu¬ 
lated. Th© Queen allayed public anxiety by 
driving out a* usual, despite tho cold winds 
which might well liavo troubled a woman of Iter 
advanced years. She started for Nice with 
jPrincess Christian and Princess Henry of Bat- 
tonberg and her children on March 10. 

Iu April the confirmation of Princess Alice 
of Albany took place in th© chapel erected 
to her father's memory at Cannes. Th© Queen 
was present at the ceremony. Tho Marquis 
of Salisbury, who was at Beaulieu for 
his health, had several interviews with his 
(Sovereign during the critical relations between 
America aud Spain. Tho Queen sent a special 
telegram of congratulation to her victorious 
troops in the Soudan. Th© Korious illness'ot 
Mr. Gladstone caused her much concern. Sba 
wrote again aud again sympathetic letters, 
which were n source of solace to th© suffering 
at at reman. Towards tho cud of th© month sh© 
received a visit from tho Queen 
and tho Queen Regent of tho Ne¬ 
therlands, and displayed great interest 
in th© then approaching coronation of th© 
former. On tho first of May—a Sunday— 
having been delayed at Cherbourg by incle¬ 
ment weather, the Queen returned to Wind¬ 
sor. Soon afterwards she paid a second visit 
to Netley. and porsoually invested Findlhtcr 
and Vickery, who bad distinguished them¬ 
selves in India, with th© Victoria Cross. Sh© 
sent a sympathetic message, aud more than 
on© letter of condolence, to tho Gladstone 
family after tho death of Mr. Gladstone, 
whose political career had so nearly synchron¬ 
ised with her reign. Tho Queen returned to 
Balmoral, after holding two Drawing Rooms of 
more than usual brilliance. A sad areident, 

5 resulting in tho death of tho ongino driver, 
took place on her journey south; and sha 
erected a monument to the memory of th© 
brave man, whose dying words had bc«a, 
“Queen aud duty." Tho unfortunate mis¬ 
hap which made the Prince of Wales on in¬ 
valid for several weeks, owing to an injury 
to his kneecap, was a cause of anxiety to th© 
Queen, and when he wax removed to bis yaoht 
at Cowes she paid him two nr thro© visit*. 
In tho “ Court Circular," dated from Balmoral 
on Sept, 6, th© Queen mentioned her “ great 
sut isfaction " at receiving " the news of th© 
great victory at Orodunnan." This climax to 
tho march on Khartoum was specially inte¬ 
resting to her, owing to its connection with 
tb© death of General Gordon, latter on *ha 
paid marked attention to lord Kitchener, 
who was a popular hero during his brief holi¬ 
day in this country. 

in September tho shocking tragedy of *h© 
assassination of th© Austrian Empress startled 
Europo. Tho Queen, in tho “ Court Circular,'* 
expressed tlio nation’s sympathy in her usual 
touching language: “ Th© Queen mourn* pro- 
foundly the low of her Imperial Majesty, 
with whom ah© had been on term* of friend¬ 
ship for many years. Her Majeaty feel* like¬ 
wise mod deeply for th© honoured and ba- 
roared Emperor, who ha* experienced so man* 
trials during his long and beneficial rcigu " 
A third visit to Netley wa* paid br the Queen 
in December, for tlio purpose oi expressing 
vmpatby with th# wounded «oldt«ro in tb© 
hoopital- Th© death of Sir William Jennar 
on Dec. 11 called forth a graceful tnhnt© in 
the •• Court Circular,"wherein tho Queen icud : 
“ lie was not only a most able physician, but 
a true ami devoted friend of her Majesty’*, 
who^deeply mourns hi* lo's,” 


The Queen’* Eyesight Affected. 

1„ the M>rie K el 1K», polilicol <ntr.>ee» 
meet withFrent:, ..-1 to.ee u.ilncodl, .1.- 
mon. unties, <*»»«• > h 1 tt-e, *^ ' l _ » 
(U-l.aU—Mo mieaUoe y ■o_.het l.er .he weeht 
_y ^ anneal mtt abroad- However, in w 
SSv part of March the Queen Ifift this ooun- 
Sh© sont a' telegram of thanks 
JJW McKinley, the Prw^deot oftb© United 
States for the honour which had been paid to 
Sentry by th. United Statos Govern- 
n»©nt on the occasion, of Vh© sudden death of 
Lord Herechell at Washington. Tb© Q“«« n * 
health waa moot aatrsfactory, and she took 
eh© deep©** interact in all tho arrangements 
for hsTjcmrney to Nk», choosing another 
pout© round Pan. to that which wi* last 

It dozing tin* visit to too South of 
Franoe that a family council met aud de¬ 
cided tho important question of tho Kucce *’ 
mon to th© Duchy of Coburg. Owing to tho 
death of Prince Alfred, oldest son and hoir of 
tho Duke of Sax ©-Coburg oqd GoMu, the next 
heir waa th© Dak© of Connaught. It hru® 
boon ©xpected tha t h© would tra il fgr_the 
•accession to'bis ion, but sFter carerul coff* 
^deration th© Duke announced hi# rrodiucM 
to succeed in du© course to tho rulerahip of 
the small Duchy which has been liukod witn 
our Royal Family in so fnany ways. Subso- 
tiuontlv, howerer, th© succession waa trans¬ 
ferred to th© Duke of Albany. This family 
gathering was th© occasion of tho meeting of 
the Quern's thro© son*, whoso divergent paths 
Seldom gave them an opportunity of assem¬ 
bling together under their motVor’j rod. 
The Queen had frequent communication with 
Lord Salisbury, who waa staying at hia villa, 
not fa# from Cimiez, and manifested her usual 
activity in driving daily for considerable dis¬ 
tances in tho neighbourhood. Th© unsettled 
etate of ecclesiastical affairs in England was o, 
cause of much anxiety to her Majesty, who 
throughout heizreigu followed with acute p*rJ 
oeption the various trends in theology and 
Church government. 

On her Majeuty’s return to England her 
eyesight began to give hW considerably 
uuxiety, and Professor Pagenstecher, whre 
enjoyed an unrivalled position among ocu¬ 
lists, came to London in order to b© consulted. 
He gave his decision in favor of an operation 
for cataract, but to this the Queen was averse. 
Ber health continued t o be excello ut A although 
«h<we in the irrimwhale entourage could n«B 
help realising that Time’s relentless hand was 
f alli ng.more heavily upon.th© aged Sovereign. 

Revisits her Birthplace. 

In May the Queen came to London for tha 
threefold purpose of holdiag a Drawing Room, 
visiting Kensington Palace (which had been 
prepared for public exhibition by the Queen’a 
gracious decision), and of laying th© founda¬ 
tion-stone of the splendid Victoria and Al-i 
bert Museum at South Kensington. Excep¬ 
tional interest was taken in th© Queen s 
arrival in .the metropolis, and huge crowds 
seized ©very opportunity of seeing th© Sove¬ 
reign. Her visit to her old home and birth¬ 
place was absolutely private, and gar© tha 
Queen much pleasure, mingled with that 

Queen went, recalling erupt© and facta with a 
dearness of memory which was astoauhwe. 
The sight of some of the toy* of her child¬ 
hood brought tears to her eye*, as *ho re¬ 
membered the rather solitary little owner of 
them playing in the pdloc© seven decade© ago. 
Th© formal ceremony of laying the foundataon- 
eton© of tho new museum buildings, wmch 
Completed th© scheme of the late Prince Con¬ 
sort, took place amid brilliant circumstances. 
Euormous crowds lined th© route from Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, and once again the Queen 
hoard the “thunder of the streets." The 
[Prince of Woles, the Duke of York, and Prinoo 
Edward of York, represented, with tb© Queen, 
four generation*; and surrounding ber wer© 
many other relatives and a Host of public men. 

Her Eightieth Birthday. 

Tho “right-barred gate of lifo,” as Oliver 
Wendell lio lmcs called it. was reached by the 
Qiieen on May 24, 1899;’ though 4 the oTOffl 
celebration of her eightieth birthday was de¬ 
ferred to June 3. Thq day was spent at 
Windsor, and tho fact thuj- a long program mq 
of ©vents was carried out bore testimony to 
th© vigour of theaged ^ov^reign. First of all, 
while she breakfasted she was serenaded by 
the choirs of St. George’s Chapel, Eton Col¬ 
lege Chapel, and tho Windsor Madrigal and, 
Choral Society. Coming to the window of the; 
Oak Room, at th© end of the performance, the 
,Queen said, in her dear voice, “ I am very 
much obliged to you.” Thereafter the Mayor 
of th© royal borough was called into the Queen’s 
presence and received liis knighthood, to hia 
own surprise and gratification. The Queen 
wm the recipient of affectionate greetings 
from all th© member* of her family, many of 
them paying hfir congratulatory visits. It 
was once again “roses, redes, all the way,’’ 
for innumerable bouquets were presented 
from many representatives ef various public 
bodies. Xhe priucess jf Wojp©, who had only 
jiut arrived from a long tour on th© Conti¬ 
nent, was among the relatives who spent th© 
Queen’s hirthday at the Castle, and th© young 
sons of the Duke of York, the little daughter 
of the Grand Duke of Hease, and t.h© children 
of tho Duke of Connaught. 1 Vince as Henry of 
Baltenbergi ana th© DuefieAAT ATbiiiVT 


During luncheon tfio Queen heard, 
through the electrophone—not th© least 
striking of th© many Inventions of her reign 
—th© greeting* of 1^00 children assembled 
in Her Majesty's Theatre, London. All th© 
day congratulations arrived from all the Courts 
of' Europe and from all part* of the world. 
Th© Que©a assisted in th© planting of a com¬ 
memorative oak in Windsor Park, amid tho ii> 
teres tod attention of her great-grandchildren, 
who will look some day on th© sturdy tree 
which their venerated Sovereign and ancea- 
tresi thus planted. About five o’clodt in the 
afternoon the Queen and ber daughters drove 
to the ftyioc jQpnsort'a Mausoleum at Firog- 
more, reviving, u eras bar west, th© thought 
of him whose memory waa treamired so 
lovingly through all tb© yean of ber widowed 

W©- 

In th© evening there wo© a family dinner 
party, followed by a performance oi " Lohon- 

g " ia the Waterloo Chamber. MnAmm, 
die* and Motuanur Jean <1© Reoxk© ro¬ 
od the compliments of th© Queen after 
r rendering of the principal porta. Than 
the long day ended. 

1 On Nov. 16 the Queen paid a state visit to 
Bristol, the first nine© sh© went there with 
her mother seventy yearn previously. Th© 
chief object of her Majesty'© visit was to 
declare open a magnificent convalescent home, 
and oho took tho opportunity of knighting 
the Lord Mayor in th© open air. 

Tho German Emperor united th© Queen 
at Windsor in November, and with him cam© 
the Empress and two non*. A atot© banquet 
on linuo of unusual brilliancy vu one of tho 
event© bf what waa dnscribcd aa “a family 
•visit.” Owing to the death of hia wii©. Lard 
Salisbury Was urabl© to meet tb© Emperor, 
and Mr. Chamberlain had a long interview 
at Wiaasor, wliich was frnugtit with some 
political importance. Th© Queen was ac¬ 
companied on her drives by her imperial 
grandson, whoso reverence for her was shown 
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•mmistakobljr. 

Th* War In South Africa, 

The nows from the Transvaal being of n 
rory serious ebtaoMr, the Queen decided 
t> spend her Obnumu at Winduce to that 
her Minister* might be Vitiiin easy occoss of 
the Court. The constant rviite of highly- 
placed official* bearing tha latest inujiigenoe 
showed the teen personal anxiety which the 
habtilium ware cnusing tha Queen. Her rela¬ 
tives, Count Gleicdum and the three son* of 
the Duke of Trek, went to the front, eo that 
she was especially concerned for their safety. 
The war, with ite early disaster*, lod to the 
departure of Lord Roberta under circum¬ 
stances winch recalled Sir Colin Campbell’s 
setting sail for India after a pathetic and im¬ 
pressive interview with his Sovereign. It was 
reported that the Queen was so distressed at 
the heavy losses of her soldiers that the sub¬ 
ject of the nr was, as far as possible, kept out. 
of conversation in her presence. Sbe sent 
many racesagce of God-up oed to the troope, 
and 100,000 specially-manufactured boxes of 
chocolate ns a New sear's gift to the men at 
the front- All the efforts in the shape of 
funds for the widows and orphans received 
the Queen's inspiring encouragement. 

Despite tho fact that influenza attacked 
several members of the royal household at 
' Osborne, whither the Court moved in the new 
year, the Queen’s health was pxoellent through 
w>m© of tlio darkeet days of anxiety which the 
Empire had known sinoe the Crimean War. 
The death of the Duke of Teck, whose last 
^nys vqjw clouded bv mental affliction, and tho 
publication of tho Duchess of Tuck's memoirs 
were events that concerned tho Queen in 
January. In the next few weeks she gave 
many proofs of hor solicitude for the wounded 
soldiers who bad returned from the war. 
More than once she went to Nctley, and spoke 
kind words to the men who had suffered on - 
the battle-field. Sho cause d the photogr aphs 

P niany of the officers who fell lobe sent fo 
r, and numerous messages were dispatched] 
their relatives by tho Queen’s personal; 
nccirc. Littlo Bugler Ihmne, a lad who had 
1-eeti tho first to cross the Tugola, wus suiu- 
roonedjo tho Queen’s prepence, and sho handed 
J im a new buglo with a special inscription. 
No hand but the Queen’s was allowed to place; 
►he Victoria Cross in its case when sho sent it’ 
to Lady Roberts, as tho son who had won it 
had died ere it could be bestowed. These* 
and similar acts of gracious thoughtfulness 
brought the Queen into daily notice. 

Visit to Ireland. 

After the relief of Ladysmith and the cap-] 
tore by lord Roberts of General Cronje and 
his forces the enthusiasm for the Queen grew 
to an extraordinary height. An opportunity 
was afforded of testing theReeling of London 1 
when the Queen visited the metropolis in 
March. On the morning of her arrival the 
newspapers announced her Majesty’s intention 
’to visit Ireland—a fact which added to the 
popular delight. Abnormal excitement at¬ 
tended the Queen’s progress through the 
streets of her capital during the three days 
she remained in town. At night she was 
•serenaded by thousands of loyal subjects out- 
wide Buckingham Palace, demonstrations 
which wurti probably unique in their onthud 
dasm. Sho drove through the City of Lon¬ 
don, and the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs received 
tl>o customary honours of a baroneteywand] 
knighthoods respectively. The Queeii had 
intimated her intention of not going abroad 
for b«*r usual spring holiday, further evidenoe 
of nor doop concern in the war. She was 
‘visited by the wives of some of the distin- 
guieWl generals, and decorated them with the 
jUoy&l Victorina Order. At no time in her lon^j 
T. igi was the Queen morn directly amongst 
i, r people, anil one forgot, her great age while 
r.voicing at her extraordinary rigour and 
activity. 

Tha idea of the Queen’s visit to Ireland is 
*.•■•<: to have originated with the Queen her- 
self. She said one afternoon to her grand¬ 
daughter, Princess Victoria, “You would 
never guess what a curious idea has come to 
me.” The princess asked what it was, and 
the Queen replied, “ Why, I should like to go: 
to Ireland, if only they would let ine.” Of- 
course, “they" meant the Queen's advisers,, 
who had during the unsettled state of Ireland 
dissuaded her more than once from such a 
project. From the first moment when the de¬ 
cision was taken, the enthusiasm in Ireland 
grow until, on the Sovereign's arrival at 
Kingstown, it reached an extraordinary 
furvwa. Ml Jhowacr totfa* VmmwuH Wat 
Dublin, theljiieen wan greeted by teas ol 
thousands of her subjects, and the pathos of 
the occasion was impressed deeply on all. 

' As I looked on t$ie Queen’s face,” wrote one 
spectator, “and watched her quiet, absorbed 
gaze upon tho ohwrine-muRitude. it seemed 
tome asffher presence were a benediction and 
a farewell.” Although the visit was intended, 
to be a holiday,’ it had not a few official events, 
and dinner-parties every evening gave the 
Court quite an unusual liveliness. Lach day 
she drove out, and wherever the royal carnage! 
•went with its modest escort of four mounted 
policemen it was hailed with delight. 

Reviewing 30.000 Children. 

One afternoon the Queen reviewed thirty 
thousand children in Phcenix Park, a happy 
and historic event which ought to supersede in' 
our memories the recollection of the tragedy 
with which tho park is usually associated. 1 he 
Irish youngsters were wild with delight, and 
spoke of the Queen “the dear little ladvl 
The vision of their aged Sovereign on lb© 
sunny afternoon’ will be an influence in the 
lives of thousands. Such incidents as these 
seemed to act as a tonic on the Queen’s health, 
and the prolongation of her visit was a proof 
of her thorough enjoyment of it. The re¬ 
vival of the Irish Guards was a compliment 
highly appreciated by Irishmen, as a token of 
the Queen’s gratitude to the many gallant Irish 
officers nnd men at the front. When at last 
the Queen returned, it was with the happy 
exclamation, “ It has been a second Jubilee! 
and with the promise to revisit Ireland if 
possible. Of all the events in the last years 
of her illustrious reign none was so spon¬ 
taneously her own act m this long-to-be- 
romombered holiday in the Irish capital. 

The last rear of the century, which had 
been overshadowed by the war in South 
Africa, did not close without three borc.-iye- 
memts, two of a very intimato character. The 

SET* 

to the Dukedom of Snxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
in 1893, spent very littlo t*xue in this country. 
His health had failed, and tho duties of a 
reigning German Prince employed most of 
Jim remaining energy. Latterly the Duke s 
1 j\. hiid/beoome a weariness from the hope¬ 
lessness and discomfort of bis ailment; and 
it was almost with relief that the news of nis 
Meath was received at the end of July, rar 
lothorwise was the feeling canoed by the 
death of Prince Christian Victor from enteric 
fever. The gallant son of the Queens 
daughter Helena was only thirty-three, and 
had already distinguished himself in tho 
Army. He had gone to the front on the out¬ 
break of the war in the Transvaal, and a 
,rapid cours© of disease cut short ft career 
which had been full of promise, 
the sadder, because at ] I 

tidings arrived Prince anu 
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daughter who had married ifi 1891 Prmc* 
Aribert of Anludt. l’rnw Christian wa* m 
deed, in Berlin h.gmng the legal document* 
relating to this unhappy business. 

The Queen eofferrd yet another trial in the 
sudden death of the Dowager Lady Churchill, 
who lad been a Lndy-in-Waiting for several 
yeara, and was one of the iaj.t-diminii.hmg 
circle of her intimate friend*. She pnv*ed 
away in the midst of tha Court’s customary 
Christmas (nativities. 

Opening Days of 1901. 

The return of Ki-W-Marshal Lord Roberto 
from South Africa in the early days of the new 
century wo* an occasion of does- "mtereot to 
the Sovereign whom tho veteran eoldier had 
sewed ao faithfully. Tile new Commander-in- 
Chkrf’s first, visit on la n d in g wae to the 
Qumroat Osborne, and at her honda he received 
a very cordial welcome. The honour of an 
tkr.d'om woa.ooofemd oa.l»mto.the genoral 
aatiKfactioh of the nation. The Queer. «en( 
an admirably-worded message to the new Ana- 
tmlian Commonwealth, which wan the latest 
link forged in the British Empire'* great chain 
of history and progress. It w. re mark able 
that it was only on Jan. 19, the very day that 
tho first alarming newa of hor health was pub¬ 
lished, that the Queen broke the lost of her 
many record.'!, and attained the longest life 
of any British Sovereign. 

The Queen's Indisposition. 

It was noticed with anxiotv by her retinue 
that the Queen was showing in various ways 
the inevitable eigne of old see. The omission 
of hor doily drivo once in Deoembor was the 
subject of remark, hut a* next day tho Sove¬ 
reign was able to take ber usual exerciso the 
little event vu forgotten. Her subject* 
had grown eo accustomed to the daily drive 
of the Queen, despite all changes in the 
weather, that its intermission on Janu¬ 
ary 16, 17, 18, and 19 again aroused soli¬ 
citude. On the 18th the “Court Circular" 
stated, in guarded language: “ The Queen has 
not lately been in her usual health, and is 
unable for the present to take her customary 
drives.” Immediately this wna published 
public alarm was aroused. On the 19th the 
“ Court Circular ” issued the following state¬ 
ment., after tho Queen's physician, Sir Janie6 
Reid, had seen his patient: — 

“ Tho Queen during the poet year has had 
a great strain on her power*, which has 
rather told upon her Majesty's nervous sys¬ 
tem. It has therefore been thought ad¬ 
visable by her Majesty's physicians that the 
Queen should be kept perfectly quiet in the 


y. 

anxiety, considering the great age of the pa¬ 
tient and her well-know* oourage in continu¬ 
ing her dntio* of Stale. It vjs understood 
that loss of appetite and insomnia were the 
thief causes of the Queen’s indisposition, and 
thc*« influences on her health had been in¬ 
creased by the continuance of the South Afri¬ 
can War and the heavy loss of valuable lives 
it was still entailing. 

And now comas tho last sad news that nil 
is over. As yet She mind of tho nation i* too 
Stunned by the event, sudden though ex pec ed, 
to take in all that it mean* to us. Only this 
we kuow at present, that every mini and 
woman in Eugland to-day will feel a» though! 
they have lost a member of their own house¬ 
hold. ' •* 

personal and particular 


house, and should abstain for the present 

from transacting business.’ _ 

very one of her xuii'brt* roiuTthr* nWWsnth 
•grot, and it wav impossible to conceal 


Some Stories and Anecdotes 
of the Queen. 


[“ Daily Chronicle ” Special.] 

There are aa many atones of the Queen in tho 
story of her reign as there ire events in it. They 
would make an anthology, which, in turn, would 
be a most attractive study of ber as a personality. 

That w® shall see, by a swift gathering together 
of a few of them. Take, first, the Qu een in 
the sphere where IFF nation hss Hsireel’ to Mri 
her most—as the woma% the wife, and the 
mother. 

“We *11 have our triC* and vexations," she 
once wrote; “ but, if one'* home is happy, then 
tho rest is comparatively nothing." It ha* been 
said that before the Queen'* marriage to Prince 
Albert, the then Archbishop of Canterbury asked 
whether he was U> make any alteration in respect 1 
to the word ” obedience," which, of ooursc, occur* 
to the L iturgy, " 1 wish," her answer is ferth.-r 
said to'have been. To Te married like any oftSBj 
woman, according to the revered custom and 
usage of the Church of England. Not as a queen, 
but as a woman, 1 am. willing to promise a’’. 
things contained in that portion of the Liturgy. " 
When Prince Albert died, the Queen in her grief 
(lied, There is no one to call me Victoria now. 

A carriage accident occurred in which the Queen 
and Princess Alien were shaken, and of it we; 
have the touching record: — 

Almost directly alter the accident happened. 1 
•aid to Alice it wm terrible cot to be able to telli 
it to my dearest Albert; 10 which ah* answered^ 

" But he know* it all, and I'm sure he watched 

Mother and Children. 

To a Welsh nurse who had bcon employed in 
the'Royal Family U credit'd the remark, " The 
Queen is a good woman, quite fit to have been 
a poor man's wife os well as a Queen." " Make 
i bow. sir; raffle a bow, she instructed the little 
Prince of Wales, before a group of visitors at 
Windsor. The Prince was described by somebody 
us the " most magnificent baby in the kingdom," 
and no doubt his mother agreed with the descrip¬ 
tion. During a drive the Queen, as she oiten 
did, called the tiny Princess Royal " Missy. ’ The 
Princess listened to this in silence, but on the] 
term being used a second time answered, “ I'm] 
not Misxy; I'm Princess Royal.’’ Wc have wit¬ 
ness of the tender relations which knit the Queen 
to he- children in these word*, written just before 
she and Prince Albert went on their first vi»it| 
jto Germany: — 

It was a moat painful moment to drive away with 
the three poor little thins* tEanding at tha door. 
God blew them and protect them—which He will! 
The kindness of her Majesty to those who 
served her, is illustrated by the case of it governess 
whose mother had been taken ill in Scotland. 

” Go at <mce to her, my child,” she ordered the 
governess; “stay as long with her as she need* 
voa, and then come back to us." The mother 
Hied, and when the anniversary of tho death 
tame round tho Queen remembered it. " 1 meant," 
she said to tha governess, " to have given orders 
that you should have this day entirely to your¬ 
self. Take it as a sad and sacred holiday: I 
will hear the lesson* of the children." And with 
that she put a mourning bracelet—also sacred for 
the mother's hair twined into it—upon the wrist 
of the governess. Going wider, we all know 
what beautiful words of consolation the Queen 
could pen for those in calamity. Her message* 
m that sense will live in letters of gold. To tha 
widow of President Garfield xhe wrote: — 
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Woedi eacrot nptm' 
with yoa at this tvmb.'v 
port and comfort you as 

•' Mr hem bleed* for you " was her nram 
to the wife of Principal TulSocU when he died. 

“d how often boa *L« in comforted the eocrow. 
fid! When her faithful -eervaul, Sir Thomas 
RiJdulnh, lay dying *ho visited him and found 
h.m able to convene. " 1 am very bad,” he nod, 
ftn<l the Queen too It his hand in sYmpathT. 

You are very kind to me," he muttered, in 
re-ignition of the act; and sh* replied. "Yoa 
have always been kind to me." A clcrCTraac ot 
Ihe Isle of WigHj went to visit one of nia par- 
islnoiurs. whb was aired and ilk. He found a Udr 
hCATily dressed m mourning. at the hod-sTdS 
ami rvailmj: the Bible to the occupant. So be 
would have left, but the lady addressed him, 

" l*r»y remain. I should not wish the invalid 
to lose the comfort vftiuA a clergyman ought 
alford.” It was the Queen. 

The Quoen'a Courage. 

With tenderness goes courage, as we mar re¬ 
cognise oav again in an incident attending one 
of the mad attacks juade upon the Queen’s lifej 
To a favourite maid of honour she explained whjj 
she had not. on a particular afternoon, asked hef 
to drive in the royal carriage. "The fact was.T 
:he Queen's explanation van. " thst tot we were re¬ 
turning yesterday a man presented a pistol. whid$ 
flashed in the pan, at the carriage window. We 
were so taken by surprise that he had time t« 
escape, so 1 knew nlut was hanging over me, 
and was determine! to expose no life but my 
own." flerv was the same Spirit—only ripened 
by years—which belongs to the defiant Jj'rtnccs# 

" Drina" and her piano—a very famiiiir story. 
Music was ever a passion with the Queen, who 
made much of a visit from Mcudv'.wohn. lie 
nUred and she sang, and we have tho chroticld 
by him: — 

1 thought to areolf. one nut noFpay too manyi 
-comphiacnls oo such an occasion; so I uerelj- 
Viuikvb iier a great m*::r tinw; upon which she 
ini " Oa. if only I had not been so iiightaoodq 
generally I h»To such lone brealh.” 

Before she began ber song she had remarked;: 

- But tho parrot must go out first, or-heyi acrseck| 
louder than l shall sing-” 

Next an anecdote of her M the housewife.. 
She had no liking (or cold meat, bat had a 
standing order that it was to b« on the ,side~ 
board at lunch time, lest anybody else should 
want it. On some occasion she noticed, with) 
her quick eye, that there was half a cold ciiickej^ 
where the cold joint should have been. She silly 
hinted to the I’ruie***** with her that they were 
to call for cold chicken, and did so herself, and 
there was not enough to co round. Yh* thing 
did not happen again. The Queen dressed in 
simple taste, end the tale lives that 'a new. 
equerrv, meeting her out for a stroll, approached' 
with the warning. “ Now. madam, you should 
not be here. Nobody is allowed within tho 
grounds when the Queen is in residence.’* 

Her Kindness of Heart. - 
“ Poor little Queen." wrote Carlyle. “ she tv s* 
in age at which a girl can hardly bo trusted to 
choose a bound for herself, yet a task is laid 
•ition her from which an archangel might shrink.” 
She shrank from no took, allowed non* to get 
the better of her. even when she was fresh to 
the throne. The Oukejuf Wellington presented; 
for her signature the sentence of a court-martial 
on a soldier. " Is there nothing." she appealed, 

'• to be said on behalf ot th:s mJk’ “ ‘Nothing; 
he has deserted three tin***." " Oh. your grace, 
think again-' 1 " Well, your Majesty, there waa 
somebody who spoke of hi» goon character. lie 
may be a good fellow in civil life." "Oh. thank 
you.” exclaimed the Queen ; “ pardoned.” Her 
heart was ever with ber soldiers, as with her ow* 
soldier son at the battle of Tcl-el-Kebir. 

I prayed earnestly f«r ray darling child. and 
loesed for to-morrow to arrive, Reed horrors 
- Prayer before the bottle,' "Father. I call on 
Thee." 

A legend of on# of tb* Queen's earliest visit* 
to London carries us front grave to gay, which 
ivlred is the war of life. She observed to her 
'nend. the then "Karl of Albewarla. ’■ 1 wonder 
if ray good people of I-ondoo sre so glad to so* 
me as I am to see tbeia " He pointed to tbe 
letters V.U. woven into the decorations and said. 

•' Your Msjestv con «e their loysl Cockney 
.iTiswer. ’ Ve are.’" The Queen had a kren »eu*a 
of fun. and of the humour which ia somethin* 
more prvoou.. What eou'-d be more eapresaivq 
than the sentence which she wrote about tho 
KnirroJ Fred. r;.-k’s wedding dir T It was tho 
recced mo si eventful daT of her own life as 
regards feelings : “ 1 felt’aa if I were .married 
over again mvself.” 

The Duke of Wellington doubted at first if ba 
could get on with her Majesty, laying lie Lad 
no small talk. He soon came to learn that ho 
did D«t need it; that a talk frith tb* Queen 
rwas a delight for itself How could it be other¬ 
wise’ When Sttilv was painting her portrait sho 
found it diRh-ult to >pit* Mm* for all tb* »*»• 
sary aif.tr.fs. Accordingly Suliy a daughter 
-,-uld po-e 1* the setting* of tho picture tod 
•he Queen walked in upon su«-h a scene. Mu* 
Sully wsa stepping huilicdlv from where, sto 
waa' when the Queen begged her. ” PrJjr stav 
a- run are. 1 like to see how I look. She paid 
•inTudrine tribute to the looks of tbe Umpteen 
Ku’-Jme at a State ball at Vtreailles. compir- 
ing her to “ a fairy queen or nymph. That :» 
mother long friendship sundered, and Inc Fan- 
press, who ha* made a home in England. wiH 
;,v to herself, in another r-lal too. what tb* Queen 
said of the Duke of Wellington " On* ca&M* 
think of this country without tho Duko. 

THE QUEEN'S MARRIAGE 
CERTIFICATE. 

Tho following is an exact «PJ of **• COTtifi * 

„» oi m.mw “>•.«“« “J 

!>„„<. Albert, -ith !.».-> - 
die Queen and Pruioe. and of tho thou Axoah 
bishop of Cantor bury (Dr. Howler); — 

Be it remembered that the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty was earned 
to His Royal Highness Francis Albert 
Augustus Charles Emanuel, Duke of 
Saxe, Prince of Saxe Coburg end Gotha,' 
Knight of the most Moble Order of tho 
Garter, in the Chapel Royal at St. 
James's, on Monday, the tenth day of. 
February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty, and m 
the third year of Her Majesty s Reign, by 


This marriage was solemnized fi„.—- 
us this tenth day of February, one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and forty. 
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VICTORIA THE 
GREAT. 


HER LIFE AND REIGN. 

We stand to-day at the elceo of an epoch. Death 
has written '*Finis'* to another, aud so far the 
most glorious, volume in the annals of tho British 
Empire. The mightiest realm tbe world baa known 



Tie Queen at the age at ten. (From the picture 
by William Fowlor.) 


ia bereft of It* Chief, and the million* who 
owned a joyful allegiance to the sceptre of Queen 
Victoria must now treasure her gentle and sagnebus 
personality sa only an illustrious memory. What 
the future has In store for ua is beyond the ken of 
man, but it is no extravagant hyperbole to aay that 
while the world lasts Victoria will be quoted as the 
noblest type of Sovereign womanhood. She was 
in truth th* Great Mother of her People, in whose 
image the social and political life of her times has 
bten chiefly formed. While her sagacity aud pa¬ 
triotism have been the only continuous impulses 
vibrating in the political activities of her glori us 
reign, the eerene beauty of her life and the noble 
attribute* of her character created that high stan¬ 
dard of personal and aocial conduct whioh has done 
to much for th* happiness of the nation. 

BIRTH. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria was born at Kensing¬ 
ton Palace on May 2*th, 1819. She was the only 
child of His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent and 
Straihearne, who was the fourth son of King George 
HI. The Princess Charlotte, only ehild of the Prince 
Regent, afterwards George IV., died on November 
6th, 1817, end her sudden death put an end to all 
hopes of a direct heir to the Prince of Wales. In 
consequence marriages were speedily arranged for the 
four Royal Dukea, William, Edward, Ernest, and 
Adolphus, who up to that time bad remained un¬ 
married. William, Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
King William IV., married July lltb, 1818, the 
Princess Adelaide of Saxr-Metnmgen, and by her 
ho had two daughter*, who both died in infancy. 
The next in succession, Edward, Duke of Kent, 
married on the same day H S H. Victoria, daughter 
of the Duk# ot Ssis-Coburg-Goths, and widow of the 
Prince of Leiningen. Her Majesty the Queen was 
the only ehild of this marriage, and was bom when 
her father was in bis fifty-second year. The flrst 
child of the Duke of Clarence had died at it* birth 
in tho previous -March, and to the little Priucesj 
Victoria was in the direct line to the throne, and 
the Duke of Kent used to say to h:s intimate friends, 
•'Look at ber well, for the will he Queen ot Eng¬ 
land.” Th* PrincAs wat christened in the Grand 
Saloon of Kensington Palace on June 24lh, in the 
gold font brought from the Towrr of London for the 
occasion. Dr. Manners Sutton, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, ofliciated, sullied by Dr. Howley, Bishop of 
London, and the sponsors were the Princo Regent, 
the Tsar Alexander of Rumia (represented by tho 
Duk* of York), the Queen Dowager of Wurteinberg 
(represented by the Princess Augusta), and tho 
grandmother, the Duchess Dowager of Coburg (re¬ 
presented hj the Duchess of Gloucester). The 
Princess received tbe nimes of Alexandrine, in com¬ 
pliment to the Tsar, and V.ctoria, after ber mother. 

CHILDHOOD. 

On January 2Jrd, 1820, the little Princess Victoria, 
lost her father, and in December of the same year 
the birth of another daughter to the Duke of Clar¬ 
ence seemed to render her succetsion to tho throne 
problematical. But in tbe following Minch the in¬ 
fant Princess of Clarence died, and as the years 
wore on and no further heirs were born to tho Duke, 
it became certain that tbe Princess Victoria would, 
if she lived, succeed to the throne. The Duchess 
of Clarence wrote with the generosity for which 
she eras noted to her sister-in-law, “ My children 
sre desd. but your* lives, and she is mine too.” 
Out, though heir-preiumplis* to her grandfather 
and uncles, the little Princess was brought up in 
great sec.'uskra, and took no part m the life of the 
Court, her uncle Princo Leopold, afterwards first 
King of the Belgians, acting at ber guardian end 
father. The Ducheee of Keul was not rich, as she 
brought but little or no dowry to her husband, and 
tb* Duke eu dying had left his estate cumbered 
with debts, which she set herself to pay off. Tho 
Duchess and ber daughter lived at Kensington 
Palace, but before leev.ng Sidmeuth where her 
father died, th* Princes* had a narrow escape of her 
life, a boy having accidentally shot into tho room 
in which the Princess lay In ber nurwe's arms, the 
shot grating ber head. At Kensington, the Baro¬ 
ness Lehzen and Dr. Davys, afterwards Bishop of 
Peterborough, wvro estimated with the superin¬ 
tendence of the Princess's education. The first 
glimpie of the future Queen's child-life from the 
outside i* given in 8ir Welter Scott's diary for 1828, 
when, under tbe date of May 19th, be wrote:— 
Dined, by commend, with tbe Duchess ot Kent. 
I vu very kiadiy reo-gnisrd by Prince Leopold 
s d prevented to tbe little Princess Victoria (1 hope 
they will change ber name), tbe beir-appsrent to 

tbe Crown, as thirgs now stand.Tb* little 

lady is educated wuh much car* and watched so 
rl<u*ly that no busy m il ba* s moment to 
whisper, "You are hvir of Engined'* I suspect, 
if we could d>meet tb* little heart, we tbould And 
that tome pigeon or other bird of th* air bad 
carried the matter. She is fair like tbe Royal 
Psm ly—tbe Docbess herself being very pleasing and 
iffab.e in ber manner. 

As a matter of fact, it was not until tbe Princess 
was twelve years of age that ahe was prrmitled to 
(now the position in which she stood with regard 
to the throne, and then it was by mean* of a his¬ 
tory lesson. Till then she had not been taught 
modern history, but at tbe age of twelve she was 
allowed to read the history of the day, and in 
looking at the genealogies ahe discovered that she 
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was her uncle's heir, and inquired of her governea* 
if sbo really was to be Queen of England. Her 
twelfth birthday Wrkcd her first appearance at 
Court at a ball given in her honour, and four days 
later she attended a Drawirg Room. Tho Princess 
was already aa excellent scholar, well read in 
French. German, and Latin, and acquainted with 
Greek and Italian, for her "sad childhood." aa she 
called it in a letter to her uncle Leopold, bad been 
a tim* of hard study. But the Princess had a 
strong character of her own. which was not unduly 
repressed, as many anecdote* of her earlier days 
show, though she was always really to acknowledge 
herself in the wrong. One day she insisted on 
playing with a dog which she had been told was 
ill-tampered, and at last tho animal anapped at her 
hand. The httendant who had aaktd her to be care¬ 
ful feared the Princes* bad been bitten, but she 
replied, “Oh, thank you, thank you. You're right 
and I'm wroug, but he didn't bite me -be only 
warned me. I ehall be careful in future. 1 ' At the 
ball given In honour of her twelfth birthday, she 
was thus described by an eye-witness:— 

Tho elegant simplicity of the attire *nd manner 
of the British heiress formed a strong contrast to 
the glare and glitter around the precocious Queen 
(of Portugal). The young ladies danced iu the same 

J uadrillc, and though.the performance of Douna 
(aria was much admired, all persons of taste gave 
th* preference to the modest graces of tho English- 
bred Friuepu. 

THE ENTRANCE INTO PUBLIC LIFE. 

The Princess Victoria now began to take up b*r 
position aa Heir to the Throne, though she still 
continued her studies, reading *' Blsckstone's Com¬ 
mentaries,” under Dr. Davys, and constitutional 
law, uuder Hr. Ames, *s well as keeping up her 
languages, and nrasie and painting. In 1831 the 
Duchess of Kent took the Princess for a scries of 
tours round England, that she mi;ht become ac¬ 
quainted with the land over which she would have 
to rule, visiting tbe cathedral towns, Oxford, and 
the Isle of Wight, and paying visits to the Dukes 
of Devonshire, Richmond, and Wellington, and 
other* of the nobility. In 1836 tbe Princess first 
met Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, at Kensington 
Palace, and ia the May of the following year her 
coming of age was celebrated with great rejoicing*, 
a ball being held at St. Jamea's Palace in honour 
of the event. King William IV. was too ill at the 
time to attend the ball, but he wrote and offered 
her an allowance of £10,000 a year as his heir. 
However, the end came sooner than had been ex¬ 
pected. The King was evidently dying, but a 
serious change for the worse took place on Juno 
14th, 1837, and on the 18th he was siuking fast. 
It was Waterloo Day, and the King raised himself 
to receive the banners by the annual presentation 
of which the Duke of Wellington holds his estates, 
and to cry out, “That waa a glorious day for 
England." He died on Juuc 20tb, at two o'clock 
in tha morning, after a fainting fit which had 
seised him at half-past ten th* previous aveniag. 
BOD SAVE QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Th# young Princess Victoria was at Kcnsingtou 
Palsco when ber uucle died, and th* Archbishop of 



and by him and the Duka of Wrilington th* Qumd 

was guided during th* first year*. Tb* late Duk* 
of Kent hod left behind him a large number of 
debts, and tho firtt thing tb# Quoen did was to 
pay them off, a duty which took two year*. In 
July Her Majesty moved from Kensington to Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, and a few day* later prorogued 
Parliament. Then, in August, she went to Winder, 
travelling by raid, and being most enthusiast!call., 
received alont th* rout* through Turnham Green 
and Hounslow. Then, on November 9th, the young 
Queen vi*it*d'the City in State, in a coach drawn 
by eight cream-coloured horses, and waa m*t at 
Tempi* Bor by th* Lord Mayor, who presented the 
keys of tho City. On November 20th the Queen 
opened her flrst Parliament in person, the Whigs, 
with Lord Melbourut at thsir head, having been 
returned to power. Groville, th* Pepy* of his day, 
gn-ps ua the following sketch of Her Majesty's lift 
at this period 


The life of th# Queen is this; She gets up soon 
after eight o'clock, breakfasts in her own room, and 
employs the whole morning in transacting business. 
She reads all the despatches, and has every matter 
of interest and importance in every department 
laid before her. At eleven or tw*lv* Melbourne 
coma* io her and stays an hour, more or less. *0 
cording to tbs bus ness ho mar have to transact. 
At two th* ride* wiib a large suite (*n-l she like* 
to'have it numerous); Melbourne always ndea on her 
left hand, and the Equerry in Waiting generally on 
bar right. She rides for two hour* along the road, 
and too greater part of tho tim* at a Tull gallop 
After riding she amuses horwlt for the rest of the 
afternoon with mus e and singing, playing and ramp¬ 
ing with children, if there are any in the Castle (»nd 
ah* is so fond of them that she generally contrives 
to have some there), or in any other wsv she fauc.ri. 
Th* hour for dinner is nominally half-past seien 
o’clock, soon after which time th* guest* *vs<ml>.e 
but ah* seldom appears till near right. The Lord 
in Wsiting comes into the drawing-room and instr irl* 
each gentleman which l*dy ho is io take in to dinner. 
When the guests arc all assembled tho Queen com* 
in, preceded by the Gentleman of the Houscho.d, 
and followed by th* Duehess of Kent and all her 
ladies. She spftaka So each lady, bows to the men, 
sad goes immidiateiy into th* dining-room. 8h« 
generally takes th* arm of the man of highest rank. 
Melbourne invariably site on her left, no matter 
who is there. She remains at table the usual time, 
but does not suffer the men to sit long after her. 
and all are summoned to coffv* in Ires than £ 
quarter of an hour. In the drawing-room sba never 
sits down till the men make their appearance 
Coffee is served to them in the adjoining room, and 
then they go into th« drawing-room, when the gu« 
round and says a few words to each of th# null 
trivial nature, all, however, very civil and cordial 
in manner and expression. When this little e*re> 
mony is over the Duchess of Kent's whist table is 
arranged, and then the round tabl# is * 

Melbourne invariably sitting on th* lef 
the Queen, and remaining there without movinr till 

' " ‘ ' l 'f-p«t^er« 


n end. At shout half-patl 


rs 


A little more than a year after her Accession 
Queen Victoria waa crowned io Westminster Abbey 



Ihe Qneea'a visit to tha Earl of Boaconiflsld In 
1817. 


Receiving th* a.ws o' hjr Aco ast >n to the Throne, 
Ja • *oth. is. T. 

Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain *t once 
posted off to inform her of her secession. They 
reached Kensington Palace at fire o'clock in the 
morning, and were at first refused permission to see 
lb* Princess at that hour. But when they an¬ 
nounced that they had come on business of State 
to the Queen the Princess was waked from sleep. 
Grevill* describes the scene, and say* that the 
Queen entered .the room wrapped in a dressing- 
gown, With slippers on her bare fest. Th* Mar¬ 
quess of Conynghsm, the Lord Chamberlain, 
dropped on on* knee and kissed tho young Sove¬ 
reign's hand, and then went on to tell her of the 
King's death. The Archbishop also kissed hands 
and delivered a short homily, after which the two 
great othcers of State withdrew. A Privy Council 
hud been summoned to 'meet, and at nine o’clock 
Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister, arrived at th* 
Palaoe to instruct Her Majesty in tho ceremonies. 
At this Council th* Queen won all hearts by her 
grace and dignity. When the great Lords were os' 
aembled ia the Council Chamber, the Lord Preji- 

i tat iniormed them oi the'King's death, and then 
e. with the Dukes of CumV- r'.snd and Susses, th* 
twq Archbishops, th* Loid Chancellor, and Lotd 
Melbourne, wont to'an adjoining room, where they 
were received by th* Queen. On their return the 
proclamation was read, and th*n the doors were 
thrown open and th* Querns entered and took brt 
scat at th* head of th* table to read her speech. 
After Her Majesty had taken tho oath th* Privy 
Councillors were sworn in, the Royal Dukes first 
kneeling and swaaring allegiance to their niece. On 
the following day tho young Queen went in State 
to 8h James'* with her sootier, at ton o'clock la 
'.ha morning. The Proclamation wa» read in th* 
prewxc* oi th* Duke of Norfolk a* Kari Marshal, 
and of all the high functionaries of Stste, with 
Garter King of Arm* *cd the Herald* in *llcud- 
sac*. After the ceremony Lord Melbourne presented 
the new Qucga to th* people from cn« of tho cen¬ 
tral window# of tho Palace overlooking tho court- 
vsrd. Tlia people cheered her loudly, and Her Ma- 
;*»iy, who wat dressed in plain black mourning, 
rurtsied her thanks while U.O tears ran down her 
:h«hs from emotion. Sir David Wilkie, who 
painted the first Council, thus desonbed tho 
Queen : — 


She it eminently bvsutiful. h*r features nlcvly 
formed, her skiu smooth, her hair worn closo to 
her fsc* to a most simple way. tlresy and clren- 
locking. Her Planner, though trained to act th* 
S:>vcrc.gn. It yet s mple and natural. 8h* has all 
the drc-i:on. thought, and sslf.poureainn of a Queen 
of older years, sod a** all tho buoyancy nf youth, 
and. from tka sasila to tha unrestrained laugh, a 
porfre: child. * 


'.uiong th* crowd in front of lh* window at St 
JamcVe Talac* at th* Proclamation sit Darnel 
OV-aanetl, th* ” Irish Liberator," who shouted him 
self hoarse cheering th* "belored young lady by 
whom England's throne is bow filled”; and’ the 


watchword of th* whole natic 

newer* was approaching, was: 
®ur young Queoa." 


■ W'wen s rnga opened auapioot 
pi in Canada, there was ao sign of d 
saywhere. Lord Malbourn* was Prim, 


but nothing damped the enthnxasm of tho specta¬ 
tor*. ami it waa reckoned that 400,COO people, 
countrymen and foreign#**, crowded th# street*, in 
addition to th* usual population. Th# procession 
passed down Piccadilly. Si. James' Street, and Pall 
Mall, to Westminster Abbey, and never at any pre¬ 
vious coronation bad there been such enthusiastic 
manifestations of loyalty, tha young Queen and the 
Duk# of Wellington bring cheered most heartily 
all along th* rout*. Within the Abbey all tbe rc- 
(j.cseut*tries of diplomacy, politics, the army, the 



Th* opening of th# Royal court# of Justice, 
December 4th, IIU : th* Koyai Party, aooom- 
gatood by Mr. Gladstone, gassing up th* Great 

navy, the Church, tbe law, wealth, and trad* were 
assembled. The Commons sat facing tho Peer*, and 
at the door the Queen was received by the R-xbop of 
Bath and Weils and th* Biahop of Durham, and 
conducted to the tbron* faring Ure Attar. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury presented the Queen, 
saying, "8iro, I here present unto you Quera Vic¬ 
toria. tho undoubted Queen of this realm: where¬ 
fore all you who aio couse this day to do your 
homage, are you willing to do the sanief and th* 
answer was, “God eave Queen Victoria." Finally, 
after all the details of the magnificent ceremony 
bad been gone through, the Crown was placed upon 
the Queen's head, end at that moment the inn 
came out sad threw a great flood of light over th* 
Quren and h*r surrounding*, making tha jewel* in 
the Crown flash in Ma rays. Th* proccsswa left 
Buckingham Palace at ten o'clock in th* morning 
and dd not return till four in th* afternoon, and 
during all th* trying ordeal th* quirt dignity and 
perfect self possession of tb* Queen was most con 
tpicuous. The banquet iu Westminster Hall was 
dupe used with, and thus, for th* first tim* sino* th* 
coronation of Charles II.. the people saw tha whol* 
of th* pretension partin g through tha stream. Boon 
sftor her Coronation Her Majesty was consulted by 
•he groat officers of Slat* about her marriage. Even 
of ore th* quest, oa of th* aa ocean., a to the Tkicsa 
bad cn fli.-!!y derided, th* 14c* of a marriage 
between th# Pimocs* Victoria and her cousin. Prior, 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg, had been mooted, and be- 
fore th# Queen's accession th. Princo hud vialted 
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Kngl»nd with hi. brother. In iho autumn of 1839' 
i6 an» over for tha second torn*, having then 
-nished fail education, and having been declared 
legally of age. The question of the marriage w..» 
then settled, and in the following Janaary it eu 
announced to Parliament. T*u day fixed was the 
:W » of February. 1840. and the place the Chapel 
Itoyml. Sfc. Jatm-s'a Palae*. It it laid that when 
'he Queen waa being oohsultod on the detail* of 
:he oaiemony, it waa auggeatrd to her that the word 
"obey" in the marriage irrr.ee ahould be omitted 
as being rather out of place at the wedding of 
w Queen Regnant. Her Majesty, however, replied, 
’ I with to be married aa a woman, not aa a 
.queen," and no alteration waa therefore made in 
the wording of the aeTTico. The morning waa wet, 
but it cleared up during tha day, and 11 Queen'a 



The marriage of the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, March 10th, 
1863. (From tho picture by George H. Thomas, 
now in Windsor Castle.) 

weather” did not desert Her Majesty on her wetL 
ding day. Dr. Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
officiated. The Queen waa dressed in white eatin, 
trimmed with Honiton lace, and orange blossoms, 
with necklace and earrings of diamonds, and a 
magnificent Honiton lace veil; and Prince Albert 
was in full dress uniform with a jewelled Garter, 
the gift of tho Queen. The twelve bridesmaids 
were chosen from the English nobility, and to each 
of them the bride gave a brooch, which was shaped 
like a bird, with a turquoise body, diamond beak, 
ruby eyes, and gold claws clasping large pearls. 
After the ceremony the Queen and the Prince Con¬ 
sort drove straight to Windsor, ths roads being 
lined with sightseers, who came out to cheer the 
bride and her husband. At Eton tho boys made a 
groat demonstration, and in Windsor the streets 
were so crowded as lo be 'almost impassable. The 
Prince Consort was described at this period of his 



The Marriage of the Duke and Duchess of 
July 6th, 18*3. 


life, when he was not yet quite twenty-one. In-these 
terms — 

He was tall, mauly, and eminently handsome, 
having in bia countenance a gentleness of expres¬ 
sion, and pcculiur sweetness in his smile, with a 
look of deep thought and clear intelligence iu his 
dear, blue eyes and expressive forehead, that added 
a charm to the impression he produced in those 
who saw him far beyond that derived from mere 
bsauty or regularity of features. 

ATTEMPTS ON THE QUEENS LIFE. 

Pour months after her marriage an attempt was 
made on the Queen'a life. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert were driving up Constitution Hill in » low 
carriage when a pot-boy named Edward Oxford fired 
two shots at her, happily without effect. There was 
nothing political in the attempt, but there w»» no 
doubt of the murderous intention. However, at the 
trial insanity was pleaded, aud Oxford was confined 
to a lunatic asylum for life. Nearly two years after¬ 
wards, on May 30th, 1842, a youth named Francis, 
the son of a machinist, fired a pistol at the Queen 
at the exact place on Constitution Hill where Oxford 
had mode bis nttempt. Francis was immediately 
arrested, and after a trial was condemned to death 
for high treason; but Her Majesty commuted tho 
sentence to transportation for life. This leniency 
evidently encouraged another madman to commit a 
similar outrage, for the day after it was known that 
Francis was not to be executed a young hunchback 
named Bean pointed a pistol at the Queen as she 
was driving past Buckingham Palace to the Chapel 
Royal. A boy standing by seised his hand before he 
could fire, und Bean was sentenced to eighteen 
months' imprisonment, bis weapon having proved to 
be loaded with powder and broken pieces of clay, 
pipe. For seven years no further attempt was 
made, and then, on May 19th, 1849, and again on 
Constitution Hill, an Irish bricklayer named Ham.I- 
ton fired a pistol loaded only with powder at the 
Queen, and was condemned to seven years’ transpor¬ 
tation. The same punishment was inflicted on an 
cx-lieutenant of Hussars named Robert Pate, who 
struck tho Queen in the face with a small »Uck In 
tbo following May, n oko »*■ leaving tbo Doko ot 
Cambridge’s house. Twice afterwards was Her 
Majesty assaulted, twenty-two and thirty-two years 
later. The earlier occasion was in February. 1872. 
when a youth named Arthur O’Connor 
empty pistol at the Queen as she was leaving her oar 
riage at Buckingham Palace after a drive. 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment and a 
flogging. Roderick Muclenn. who ten yearn later, 
in March, 1882, fired at Her Majesty as she was e - 



TEE ROOM IN WHICH THE QUEEN WAS BORN. 



THE GUEEN'3 FIRST COUNCIL AT KENSINGTON PALACE, JUXE XOth, 1837. 



THE PUBJC PROCLAMATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA AT ST. JAMES'S 
PALACE. JUNE list. 1837. 



taring her carriage at Wm&oer after returning to 

tho Castle from London, was pronounced insane and 
sen', to a lunatic asylum for life. Maclean was cap¬ 
tured by some of the Eton boy* who heppened to he 
at the station wetcb ug tho Queen's arrival. 

EARLY MARRIED UFEL 
At the beginning of November, 1840, the Court 
went to Buckingham Palace, and on tho 21st the 
Princess Royal was born. There wae some little dis¬ 
appointment fur the moment that the child was sot 
a boy, but that soon passed, and the Court returned 
to Windsor for Christmas, coming up again to 
London for the christening of the little Princess in 
February. On November 9th following the 
Prince of Wales was bora, tad the Queen wrote to 
her uncle Leopold, King of the Belgians : — 

I wonder very murh whom the little boy will be 
like. You will understand how fervent are my 
prayers, and I am aura everybody's must be, to see 
tin resemble his father in every, every respect, both 
in body and mind. Oh, my dearest uncle, 1 am in re 



if you knew how happy, how bleated I feel, and how 
proud tu possessing such a perfect being aa my hus¬ 
band, ana if vou think you have been instrumental 
in bringing about this union, it must gladden'your 


During their early married life the Queen and tha 
Prince Consort paid a number of visits to tho sett* 
of the nobility, among them to Woburn Abbey, 
Pansbangcr, and Hatfield, aud alto mad* a trip to 
Bool Und. In those days tha Prince Consort went 
a good deal into society, though he did not like late 
hours, and preferred a quiet, home life. He hail a 
great sense of the responsibilities of Ilfs and of his 
position, and devoted all his energies to the wort 
and dutiea that lay before him. Hia position at ths 
outset »•» » very difficult on*, and the Queen felt 
very strongly the jealousy which was shown towards 
her husband by those in power. Though the husband 
of the Queen, the law only took cognisance of Prince 
Albert aa the younger son of the Duka of Coburg, 
and he possessed no independent authority by right 
of his position, and coaid hardly exercise any in¬ 
fluence in h-.i own household wfthout clothing with 
the privileges of other* who wens by no means 
ready to surrender their status. But finally all these 
difficulties were overcome, though tor a long while 
Ultra was a strange undercurrent of feeling against 
the Prince. Of th« Queen'a Ioto for her home life 
her own words testify .— 


I told Albert that formerly I was too happy to 
go to London, and wretched to leavo it. and now 
since the blessed hour of my marriage, and still more 
since the summer, I dislike and aru unhappy to leave 
ths country, and could be content and happy never 
to go to town. This pleased him. The aolid 
pleasures of a peaoeful, quiet, yet merry life in the 
oeualry. with my inestimable husband aud friend, my 
pll in all, are far uora durable than the amusements 
of London, though we don't despise or dislike these 


Again the Queen’s own words toll of tho lova and 
affection of the Prince'Consort. Tho occasion re¬ 
ferred to warafter the birth of the Princess Royal 

Ho was content to sit by her In a darkened room, 
and to read to her or write to her. No one but him¬ 
self ctct lifted her from her bed to the sofa, and 
he always helped to wheel her on her bed-sofa into 
the next room. For this purpose be would come in¬ 
stantly from any part of the bouse. As years went 
on. and he became overwhelmed with work (tog big 
attentions were the same in all the Queen s subse¬ 
quent confinements), this was often done at much 
inconvenience to himself; hut he ever came with a 
aweet smile on his face. In short, his care of her 
w»s like that of a mother, nor could there be a 
kinder, wiser, or more judidou* nurw. 

The King of tmssia Mule to England to stand 
godfather to the Prince of Wales, and during the 
season which followed a splendid fancy-dress hall 
was given at Buckingham Palace fat aid of the Spital- 
fielda weavers, Her Majesty appearing as Queen 
Philippa and tho Prince Consort as Edward III. 


THE QUEEN AND 8IR ROBERT FEEL, 

Lord Melbourne, who had been Her Majesty's in- 
atructor in politics and her JntimaU adviser during 
the first few years of her reign, lost the General 
Election of 1841, and waa replaced as Prime Minister 
by Sir Robert Peel. It does not fall within the 
scope of this memoir to detl with the political side 
of the reign; hut, a* Mr. R. B. Brett has pointed 
out. Sir Robert Peel's Ministry had a powerful effect 
on Prince Albert's position, and brought about his 
introduction to public life. This naturally brought 
tho Quean and the Prince closer together, as by Sir 
Robert'* action Princa Albert was no longer 
dissociated from the Queon in affairs of State. Her 
Majesty had always been very anxious to make 
Prince Albert her King Consort, but Lord Mel¬ 
bourne strongly opposed it, and ao, when Sir 
Robert took office, he found the Prinoe acting as the 
Queen's pririto secretary, and acquainted with 
everything that was going on, though the Queen 
always received her Ministers alone, and they ad¬ 
dressed her only. Sir Robert feared that ho would 
be distasteful to the Queen, as he had opposed her 
wishes with regard to the Prince Consort in Parlia¬ 
ment a year or two before; but Her Majesty re¬ 
ceived him most kindly, and he soon son her full 
confidence. Lord Melbourne very good-naturedly 
gave tho new Minister some excellent advice, and 
told him it would bo best to apeak to the Queen be¬ 
fore he allowed any appointment he was going to 
make to be talked about publicly. " The Queen is 
not conceited; she is aware that there are many 
things she cannot understand, and she likes to have 
them explained to her elementarily, not at length 
and in detail, but shortly and clearly. Neither does 
she like long audiences, and 1 never stayed with her 
a long time.” But the chief aid Sir Robert found 
to the Queen's confidence wss the admiration he 
soon felt for the Prince Consort, whom be declared 
to be one of the most extraordinary young man be 
had ever met, and upon Whose sympathy and sup¬ 
port he could always rely. From Feel tha Prince ob¬ 
tained his initiation into puhlio life, and from him, 
also, ho gained much knowledge of the English 
people. The mult of this admiration and sym¬ 
pathy which grew up between the Prince and Sir 
Robert was thst when the Minister quitted office in 
1847 ho left Prinee Albert King C-oniort in fact 
though not in name, possessing duplicate keys of 
the despatch botes, and receiving Minister* with the 
Queen, and being directly consulted in all affairs of 
State. It wss a curious thing that the statesman 
who had, at the time of the Royal wedding, op¬ 
posed a too generous treatment of the Prinoe Con¬ 
sort, should he the Minister to do away in a Urge 
measure with tho Prince’* anomalous position, and 
to give him that weight in Government affairs to 
which his great capacity entitled him. 
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OSBORNE HOUSE. 

WlnJior Castle and Buckingham Palace, the 
peat feat® re.idencca of tho British Crown, were 
Elwaya the official residence* of the Queen, but her 
homes were Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight, 
•nd Balmoral Castle, on the Dceaide. These “two 
properties were chosen and purchased by the Queen 
herself, and the and Prince Albert lavished on them 
the greatest care and attention in order that they 
might be homes to which they could retire to enjoT 
comparative privacy. For sotae time after their 
marriage the Queen and Prince had been looking 
about for some estate which they could buy, in 
order to have “a place of their own, free from all 
Mkoods and Forests and other charming depart* 
ments, ’ and in March, 1845, they purchased Os¬ 
borne, on the recommendation of Sir Robert Peel, 
who thought that the Isle of Wight would bo a 
suitable place of retreat for the Court, as privaev 
and repose could be ensured, and, at the same time, 
the distance would not be too great from London 
to cause any Inconvenience to Ministers. The pre¬ 
sent house was built under the personal superin¬ 
tendence of the Prince Consort, and by him the 
property was brought into the highest state of culti- 
■vation. The pleasaut home life led by the Royal 
Family at Osborne ia described in a letter by the 
Prince. 

Tn our island home we are wholly given up to 
the enjoyment of the warm, summer weather. The 
children catch butterflies, Victoria sits under the 
trees, and I drink the Kisaingcn water RagoUky. 
To-day mama-aunt (the Queen's mother) and Charles 
(Prince of Leiuingeu) aro to come and etay a fort¬ 
night with us; then we go to town to compress 
the (so-called) pleasures of the aeaaou into four 
weeks. God be merciful to us miserable sinners. 

The first view of the estate was obtained during 
the visit of Louis Philippa te Portsmouth, tnd 
tho 800 acre*, which belonged to Lady Isabelli 
Blstchford, were purchased soon afterwards, the 
rest of the property, which now contains some 2,300 
acres, being added afterwards from time to time. 
The first atone of the present house was laid on 
June 23rd, 1845, the pavilion was finished in the 
September of the following year, but the rest of 
the hotue was not completed till 1851. The house 
arms planned by. the Prince and built by Mr. Cubitt, 
and the Prince also laid out the grounds with the 
greatest care. Lady Lyttelton, writing from Os¬ 
borne in August, 1840, says:— 

It Is pleasant to see how earnestly Prince Albert 
tries to do the best about this place, giving work 
to as many labourers as possible, but not making 
any baste, so aa to make it last and keep at a 
steady, useful pitch, not to over-cxcito the market. 
His bailiff (I mean, of course, the Queen's) has dis¬ 
missed quantities of men latelv, because it is har¬ 
vest time, that th«y may work for others, telling 
them all that the moment any man is out of em- 
ploy meat ho ia to coma back bare, and will, without 


fail, find work to do. This ia doing good 
wisely. 

On September 15»b the pavilion of the new 
at Osborns was slept in for tho first time, a 
a letter written on the following day 
thus describe* the coming into tho u 


BALMORAL. 

Her Majesty first went to the Highlands in 
August, 1842, paying several visits to the nobility, 
•nd afterwards went north on several occasions, but 
It was not until 1848 that she saw Bslmonfi. Th* 
house was then a lilt!* eastls, built in the old 
Scottish style, and ia described In the Queen’s 
journal as possessing a picturesque tower ami 
garden in front, with a high, wooded hill, and with 
woods running down to the Dee. It was quit* a 
wwall place, the Quota’* sitting-room being on tho 
&rsl-floor, next to tho bedroom. The Prince Con¬ 
tort bought the estate in 1862 for £31.600. and later 
on neighbouring properties were added to it, the 
extent of tho whole now being about 40,000 acre*. 
On October lllh, 1852. the Queen placed the first 
stone of a cairn which was built to commemorate 
the r taking possession of the place, and after her 
the Prince, the children, and the members of tbi 
household each placed a etone. the. Ponce Consort, 
when it *u finished. cKmbiug up the cairn ami 
placing the topmost stone. At once preparations 
were mad* for tho new house, and on Scptembci 
28th, 1853. Her Majeety laid the firat stone, the 
ceremony being followed by a tenants' and work¬ 
men s ball. Three years later, on August 30th, 1858, 
the Queen record* in her diary that on arriving at 
Balmoral at seven o'clock tn the evening they found 
the tower and the offices finished and the old house 
gone. This tower is 100ft. high, and coutnins a 
Clock, while on the top is the flagstaff in which tbe 
Royal Standard floated when tho Queen was In 
residence. The Prince Consort planned and superin¬ 
tended the work in the house and grounds, and 
many storic* am told, as at Osborne, of his kind¬ 
ness and forethought. The Crimean war broka out 
at the lime, and the contractor wa* nearly ruined 
by the general advance in prices, so the Prince re¬ 
lieved him of the contract and paid him end the 
workmen for their work. He also reimbursed tho 
men for tho loss of their tools and savings when a 
fire broke out in the works during the building. 
The house, though only part of it was wady 
was entered in 1856, and an old shoe was thrown 
ior luck after the Queen, who greatly admired the 
house, and rcmsricd on the beauty of the view 
which bad been lost from tbe old castle. In the 
e.ntrauco ball the Queen placed a number of stag's 
antlers and the old colours of the 79th Highlanders 
and in the corridors were arranged a uumber of 
statues and busts of the Qoocu’s family and friends, 
including the life-sized marble statue of the Prince 
Consort by Reed The rooms wevs very ipiielly 
and simply furnished, for the castle was intended 
for a home and not a Royal palace. The floors of 
most of the reception-rooms weire carpeted with the 
Royal Stuart tartan, and the Victoria and Balmoral 
tartans also entered largely into the decorations. 
AU the pictures were engravings, but many photo¬ 
graphs of the Queen’s children were scattered about 
the rooms. The largest room in the houso is th* 
bell-room, which also used to serve as a theatre 
when Her Majesty had theatricals or tableaux vi- 
rants it Balmoral. About the year of th* Jubilee, 
a small chapel, known as the "Service-room'’ was 
built, ms Her Majesty found that her increasing 
years made it diflksilt for her to attend the little 
church at Craigie, actoa* Use Dec, where she wor- 
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shipped for so many year*. Tho old church wa* 
pulled dowu in 1893 and a .building of granite waa 
put up in its place, the foundation atone being »I<1 
by Her Majesty in the.autumn 6f that year. Abw 
gcldie Castle, two and a half'miles from Balmoral, 
has been occupied by the Duchess of Kent, the Em¬ 
press Eugenie, and the Prince of We lea and hi* 
family, when visiting tho Quern in the Highlands, 
and further on is Birkhall, op Glenmuick, wbero 
the Duchess of Albany and her children and other 
guest* used to stay. There are several cairns and 
memorials in the grounds of Balmoral, which com¬ 
memorate the Prince Consort, the Princess Alice, 
and the marriages of Her Majesty's children. 

LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Her Majesty look a great interest in the welfare 
of her tenanle and servants. The cottages were all 
built with duo regard to health and sanitary ar¬ 
rangements, and an authority on the subject once 
wrote that "if all cottage properly in the United 
Kingdom were maintained in the same condition U 
that of Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, the 
death-rste would be reduced more than one-third on 
nearly oue-balf.” But the tenants had more ih-.ri 
this: they had also the personal sympathy «if t'uo 
Queen in all their joys and sorrows. Marri iff*, 
births, sicknesses, and deaths were all reported to 
her, and in the “Journals of Life in the Highlands " 
many christenings, illnesses, and burials among the 
tenants are recorded. In the autumn before the 
Prince Consort died a cottager died after a iiugcriu? 
illness, during which the Queen and Ihj Pruetts 
Alice had frequently inquired after him and scut 
him gifts front the Castle. The following summer 
tho Queen returned to Balmoral * widow, an t Leri 
first visit was paid lo the widow of tbe cottag*’.'. 
Both burst into'tears at the memory if thrir kuw, 
and the woman apologised to the Quean for crying, 
but Her Majesty said that she W38 thauUiil lo cry 1 
with some oue who knew exactly how she felt ao-.T 
added, "You saw your husband's death CMnin.T. tot 
I did not. It was so sudden." At ite coltnr.<» 
the poor Her Majesty was always a ‘requunt in.il 
sympathetic visitor, ar.d her kindness was greatly 
prized by the people. 11 The Queen likes to s< • 
everyone happy and comfortable,” was a common 
remark, or "The Queen gave me this with her can 
hand." The servants, too, were well looked after, 
and had most comfortable house* and quarters. 
John Brown, the faithful bodyservant, had a pretty 
house built of white stone near Craig Cowan, and 
several of his relations, and those of Francis Clark 
and others, have also excellent houses. Of bonest, 
outspoken John Brown many stories are told. He 
would spesk his mind to his Royal mistress, and 
did not. as so many favourite servants do, gain his 
position by underhand .way*, but by straightforward 
integrity and faithful service, which won him the 
esteem and regard of the Queen. One day, when 
Her Majesty was sketching at Glasalt Thiel, she 
was unable to find a table the right height for 
her drawing-board. Every table in the lodge was 
tried, but none would do, so at last John Brown took 
the first table be could find among the rejected ones, 
and placing it before Her Majesty, said, “ The folk' 
canna make one for ye.” The Queen merely 
laughed, and accepting the position, made use of 
the table. But if Brown's manner was not over 
polished to- his mistress, it was very short with in¬ 
truders. The Queen was once driving through Ballater 
when one of her horses fell lame, and while a fresh 
pair was being brought she sat in her carriage. The 
town was full of tourists, who began to gather round 
at a respectful distance, qll but one woman, who 
with impertinent ctriosity leaned her arms upon the 
carriage and stared straight in the Queen's face. 
Her Majesty lowered her umbrella, but Brown, just 
then coming up, cried out, “ Be off there; bo off. 
with you,’’ in his brusquest tones, to the discom¬ 
fiture of the woman and the amusement of the on¬ 
lookers. As a rule Balmoral was quite private, and 
Her Majesty would ride, drive, and walk in the 
neighbourhood every day, her carriage, with its fine 
greys and an outrider, being well-known on the 
Dee-side. But on Saturdays, which is the great 
excursion day in Scotland, Her Majesty would 
choose her road so as to pass tbe brakes and carriages 
which always drove out in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of her, and was always anxious not to dis¬ 
appoint the excursionists. From eight to nine 
o'clock every morning tho bagpipers played under 
her window, and after breakfast Her Majesty used, 
before she became too infirm, to walk about tbe 
grounds or along the river with Princes* Beatrice 
and tbe dogs, while a gillie followed in the distance. 
Frequently, too, she would ride on her favourite 
Ipony, or S later rears drive in her pony-cliaise about 
the grounds. 

THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

International Exhibitions have now become one 
of the commonplaces of random life, but half a 
century ago the idea of holding them was a new one. 
The credit of the Great Exhibition of 1851 is due to 
the Prince Consort, who, tn this, as in other similar 
matters, waa enthusiastically supported by the 
Queen. England had then become the head of tbe 
' commerce of the world, a commerce which had taken 
enormous strides ia the long peace which followed 
the close of the Napoleonic Wars, and the Queen 
and the Prince Consort stood forward as the leaden 
of a movement which it was fondly hoped would 
inaugurate a reign of universal peace and prosperity. 
Not that the Exhibition was got together without 
great opposition, for many thought that it would 
teach .foreigners the secret of England’s wealth, and 
that the influx of strangers from the Continent 
would raise prices enormously, lead to the murder 
of the Queen by foreign fanatics, and. in general, 
work th* rain of F.ngland. The eccentric Colonel 
Sibthorpc even went so far as to hope in the Houm 
of Commons that Heaven would tend storms oi 
hail and lightning and destroy Sir Joseph Paxton*! 
great glass house, an aspiration which will amuse 
visitors to the Crystal Palace. However, the Queer 
waa most enthusiastic in her advocacy of the project 
the Prince and most of tbe Ministers were deter 
mined to press forward the work, with the result 
that all difficulties were overcome, and the Exhibi¬ 
tion proved an immense success. It waa opened oa 
May 1st, 1851, by the Queen in person, with a 
brilliant ceremony, and though the Corps Diplo¬ 
matique had declined to associate themselves with 
tho success or failure of the enterprise by presenting 
an address to Her Majesty, the foreign Ambaa 
sadora and Ministers were present, and contributed 
to the splendour of the scene. In a letter to Ladj 
Lyttelton, who had written to congratulate Her 
Majesty on the success of the ceremony, the Queen 
wrote: — 

I longed lo hear from you, feeling sure that you 
would think of me on the occasion or that great and 

S lorious F.rst of May. The^proudest and happiest 
ay—as you truly call it—of my happy life. . . . 
To see the great conception of toy beloved husband's 
mind, which is always labouring for the good of 
o.hers—to see this great thought and work crowned 
with triumphant success, in spite of difficulties and 
opposition of every imaginable kind, and of every 
effort to which jealousy and calumny could resort to 
cause its failure, has beeu an immense happ.ncss 
to us both. But to see the glory of his dear name, 
united with the glory of my dear country, which 
I love more than I have ever done, on that great 
day. is a sourco of pride, happiness, and thankful¬ 
ness. which uono but a wife's heart can compre- 


Tho glimpse of th* transept through the Iren 
gales, the waving palms, flowers, statues, myriads of 

K op'o filling the galleries and seats arouud, with 
s flourish of trumpets as we entered, gave us n 
sensation which I can nrver forget, and I felt much 
moved. . . . The sight as we came to the middle 
where the steps and chair (which I did not sit on) 
were paced, with the beautiful crystal fouutain 
just iu front of it was magicil—«o vast, so glorious, 
•o touching. One felt—sa did so many whom 1 have 
aincc spoken to—filled with devotion—more a 
by any acrv.oc 1 have aver heard. 
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TRAVEL* AT HOMS AND AD HOAD. 

Besides the journey* to Scotland tho Queen and 
I’r-Jie* Contort travelled in Ireland and ebroad. 
Iheir first visit being to T»*port. to see Louis 
Philippe end hi* family, at the Chateau cTEu, in 
'843—* trip which was afterward* extended to 
Belgium. Two year* later the Qucou and Trlncc 
paid a visit to Germany, being met at Aix-la- 
< hapelle by the King of Prussin, and going dowu 
tho Rhine to Mayenee, and theneo to Coburg, 
whore they spent the Prinoe's birthday. They also 
visited tho Dowager Duchess at Qotha, and on their 
way homo wero met by the King and Quoon of 
tha Belgians at Antwerp. Before going home 
another visit to the Chateau d’Eu was mode, to 
see tho French King, who, thro* years later, was 
a refugee in Knglaud. In 1819 cam* the first visit 
to Ireland, Kingstown, Dublin, and Belfast being 
included in the programme. Of tha entry into 
Dublin the Queen wrote: — 

It was a wonderful and striking spectacle—such! 
masses of human beings, so enthusiastic, so excited, 

C t such perfect order maintained: thou the num- 
r of troops, the different bands stationed at cer¬ 
tain distances, the waving of hats and handker¬ 
chief*. tho bursts of wolcomo which rent the air, 
all made a never-to-be-forgotten scene. 

The visit to Dublin wss repeated In 1853, when 
the great Art and Industrial Exhibition was opened 
in the Irish capital with great demonstrations of 
loyalty, and in 1855 the Queen, the Prince, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal went to 
Paris to return the visit which the Emperor of the 
French had paid them earlier in the year. In 1857 
the Queen and Prince again crossed to Cherbourg 
and were most enthusiastically received. It was on 
ono of these occasions that an amusing incident 
occurred, which was thus described by Lady Blotn- 
fleld: — 

Lady Canning and I had settled ourselves in a 
very sheltered place, protected by the paddle-box, 
ana, remarking what a comfortable spot we had 
chosen. Her Majesty sent for her cainpsjool and 
settled herself beside us, plaiting away most com¬ 
posedly, when suddenly we observed a commotion 
among the sailors, little knots of men talking to¬ 
gether in a mysterious manner: first one officer 
came up to them, then another, looking puzzled, 
and at last Lord Adolphus FitzClarenec was called. 
The Queen, much puzzled, asked what was the 
matter, and inquired whether we were going to 
have a mutiny on board. Lord Adolphus laughed, 
and remarked that he really did not know what 
would happen unless Her Majesty would be. 
graciously pleased to remove her seat. "Move my 
seat,” said the Queen, “Why should I? What pos¬ 
sible harm can 1 be doing here?" “Well, ma’am,”, 
paid Lord Adolphus, " the fact is, your Majesty is 
unwittingly closing up the door of the place where 
the grog tubs are kept, and so the men oannot have 
their grog.” “Oh, very well,’’ said the Queen, 

1 will move on one condition, that you bring me 
a glass of grog.” This was accordingly done, and, 
after tasting it, the Queen said, "I am afraid I 
can only make the same remark as I made once 
before, that I think it would be very good if it 
were stronger.” This, of course, delighted the 
men, and the little incident caused much amusement 
on board. 

In 1860 another visit to Coburg took place, during 
which the Prince Consort nearly lost his life in a 
carriage accident. This was the last time the Queen 
and Prince went abroad together, and after the 
death of the Princ* the first journey out of Eng¬ 
land taken by Her Majesty was to Coburg, in 
1868, when she visited Rosenau, the birthplace of 
ber late husband. For many years afterwards Her 
Majesty did not leave England, but spent her 
autumns in the Highlands, where her home was 
eudeared to her by so many memorials of the Prince 
Consort. t 

THE DEATH OT THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

In 1861 the Queen celebrated the twenty-nrst anni¬ 
versary of her marriage, and in March of the same 
year lost her mother, the Duchess of Kent. But a 
still more serious loss was to come. The Prince 
Consort’s constitution had always been very delicate 
and sensitive, and the worry caused by his difficult 

t sition, and the strain caused by over-work, begin 
have effect on him before he had been in England 
ten years. Me frequently complained of sleepless¬ 
ness and over-work, and in 1861 was in a very weal, 
and delicate state. On November 22nd be drove to 
Sandhurst in pouring rain to visit the new Staff 



Prince Consort, born August 26th. 1818; died 
:ember 14th, 186L (From the engraving by 
The 

an attack of gastric fever, but he refuse i to 
his work undone, and visited Cambndga nd 
. Then he sank into a state of Iistlessness, ane 
toms of blood-poisoning set tn- He gradually 
weaker and weaker, but from tune to tune 
i turn to the Queen and, stroking her face, 
“Good little wife. Dear little wife." But Her 
sty could not believe he was dying, and tried 
revent him from exerting himself to give her 
ast message*. Of his last moments the Queen 
.. 

jert folded his arms, and be *»“ 

li 1 Occasionally he spoke French. Alice canio 
ad kissed him, and he took her h» nd - Be r U 

na, Louise, and. Arthur c.nnem. oneafteir the 

r. ind took bis band, and Arthur kissed it. But 
as dozing, and did not perce.ve them, 
last even the Queen could not refuse to see 
the end was near. The dying Prince was quite 
nscious, and the Queen knelt by his side, holding 
left hand, while the Princess Alice, who had 
ed him, knelt on the other side, and then: 
lually ond quietly he passed away on December 
, 1861, leaving the Queen not only widowed as 
oman, but as a Queen deprived of her truest 
isellor and adviser. 


ter the death of the Prince Consort Her Majesty 
a very quiet and retired life for many years, 
come by her terrible loss. Exactly ten year* 
■, in November, 1871, the Prince of Wales 
ht the typhoid fever, snd for a titne bis life 
despaired of. On December l*th, the tenth 
versary of his father'* death, it was thought 
ho, too, was dying, but on that day he took a 
for the better, and rapidly recovered. The 
sn appeared in public when she went in State 
L Paul'* to return thanks for her *on a recovery, 
n year* later, again on the fatal December 14th 
Princess Alice died of fever at Hesse. No great 
.» took place in the Queen’s life outsido the 
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poliUcar world until 1887, when ib« Jubilee of bar- 
reign was celebrated with great pomp and rejoicing.' 
From every part of the Empire, and from all 
countries of the world, os me addresses and gifts to 
thn Queen, and London was the headquarter* of the 
king* and beirs-apparent of almost every European 
8Ute during the celebrations. On May 14th Her 
Majesty opcrn.d the Peop'e's Palace, in the East End 
of London, driving from Paddington to Whit«cbap«l 
through enormous crowds of her people. After the 
ceremony the Queen drove back to Paddington,: 
again through miles of onlookers, and returned to 
Windsor. On May 22nd a special Jubilee Service 
was held in St. Margaret's, Westminster, at wh.ch 
the House of Commons, and many of the Peer* 
fcttendtd, the sermon being preached by the Bishop 
of Ripon, and London was illuminated on May 24th, 
the Queen's birthday. But tht culminating point 
of the festivities was the-ape«al Thanksgiving Ser¬ 
vice in Westminster Abbey on June 21st, to and 
from which the Queen went in State procession, the 
route being up Constitution Hill, along Piccadilly, 
and tho Embankment to the Abbey. In the 
second part came the King* of Denmark, Belgium, 
Saxony, and Greece, ar.d many Crown Princes and 
German Grand Dukes. Lastly came the Queen's 
P°rt on of the procession, which contained the Lords 
and Ladies of the Court, the grand daughters, 
daughters, and daughter»-in-law of the Queen, fol¬ 
lowed by Her Majesty, in whose carriage rod* the 
Crown Prince** of Prusaia and the Princes* of 
Wale*. A special bodyguard of eighteen Princes, 
•mong whom were nine grsndsons and graudaons-iri- 
Jaw, six sons-in-law, and the three son* of tbo 
Sovereign, the most conspicuou* figure being that 
of the Crown Prince of Prussia, afterwards the 
Emperor Frederick. On tho following day 
the gift of the women of England was 
presented to the Queen at Buckingham Palace. 
The gift amounted to £80,000, part of which was. 
devoted to a statue of the Prince Cousort at 
Windsor, and the rest to charitable institution* for 
women. The subscriber* numbered about three 
million*. On tho 22nd a Children's Fete was given 
an Hyde Park, and Her Majesty was present at iti 
on her way to Paddington in the afternoon. 

LATER YEARS. 

After the Jubilee Year Her Majesty was seen in 
public more frequently than before, but though, as 
a general rule, enjoying excellent health, the be¬ 
came gradually more infirm, and had to walk with 
tho a d of a stick. For this reason her walk* were 
given up, aud a chair, drawn by a pony or a donkey, 
becamo her usual meant of getting about. Nearly 
every year Her Majesty spent a hoLday abroad, 
in 1881 visiting Florence, where King Humbert 
called upon her, and afterwards Berlin, being re¬ 
ceived by the Emperor of Austria on her passage 
through the Austrian Tyrol on her way from Italy to 
Germany. Her Majesty waa enthusiastically wel¬ 
comed at Berlin (1886), where she bad gone to sec 
her son-in-law, the Emperor Frederick, who was 
then suffering from the disease in bis throat which 
caused his death. In 1889 the Queen went to 
Biarritz, at the beginning of March, and at San 
Sebastian had an interview with Christina, Queen 
Regent of Spain. In August of the same year 
Her Majesty speut five days in Wales, as the guest 
of Mr. Robertson, of Paid, and was received every-' 
where with the greatest enthusiasm. Bala, Wrex¬ 
ham, and Llangollen were all visited during her 
stay, and the Princess Beatrice descended a coal' 
miue at Llangollen, and laid tho foundation stone 
of a church at Barmouth. In 1890 Her 'Majesty 
spent the month of April at Aix-lcs-Bains, and in the 
following month paid a visit to Baron Ferdinand do 
Rothschild at Waddetdon Manor, Bucks. Later on 
in the year the Queen went to* Southampton, and 
opened the new doep-watep-dock which had been 
begun in 1887. In 1891 the Queen spent her spring 
'holiday at Grasse, and hgought the little town to 
the notice of the world, much to the joy of the in¬ 
habitants. In that year Her Majesty also went to 
Portsmouth, to launch the Royal Sovereign and the 
Royal Arthur, and visited the Islington Horse 
Show, the Royal Naval Exhibition, and Derby, to 
lay the foundation stone of the Royal Derby In¬ 
firmary. In the same year was a grand review at 
Aldershot, and a review at Spithesd, during which 
Admiral Gervais ai^l the officers of the French 
Squadron were received and entertained at Osborne 
House. As in every year v the autumn was 
spent at Balmoral, many members of the Royal 
Family being the guests of Her Majesty in 
the Highlands. After the death of her hus¬ 
band the Empress Frederick of Germany was - 
a frequent guest of the Queen at Windsor, and 
elsewhere, and tho young Emperor William also* 
often came over to Osborne, the first occasion be¬ 
ing. in August, 1889, when he was tho guest of Her 
Majesty for nearly a week, and witucssc-d review* 
of the Fleet at Portsmouth and of the Army *’ 
Aldershot. The Emperor paid a second visit to th«. 
Queen at Osborne in 1890, and a third in 1891, whet: 
ho also visited Loudon and drove in procession 
through the streets to i banquet in the Guildhall. 
In January, 1892, Her Majesty suffered a grea, 
shock by the death of her grandson the Duke o' 
Clarence, who died on the 14th of the month after 
a short illness, and early in March the Grand Duki 
of Hesse, busbaud of the late Princess Alice, also 
died. This year the Queen again went to the 
South of France, and stayed at Hyferes for ait 
weeks. In June Her Majesty visited Aldershot, laid 
the foundation stone of the new Garrison Church 
and renewed tho troops of the Division, and in 
August received her grandson, the German Em¬ 
peror, who came over to race his yacht the Meteor 
in tho Cowes Regatta. In December the Roy* 
Italian Opera Company gave a performance ol 
" Carmen ” at Windsor before the Queen aud Court, 
with such success thst in March, 1893, Mr. Irving* 
Company performed “Becket”; in July the Come- 
die Francaise gave two of their pieces, aud thi 
Italian Opera C.mpany performed "Civalleria Busti- 
cana” and “L’Amico Frit*." At Balmoral, too, 
the Garrick Company appeared in "A Scrap ol 
Paper," and the Carl Rosa Company in “ Frn 
Diavolo.” Early in 1893 the Queen was joined at 
Osborne by the Empress Frederick, and towards 
the end of *March set out for Florence, where she 
stayed for a month at the Villa Palmieri. In this 
year Her Majesty was frequently seen in London, 
one of her most noteworthy appearances being •• 
the opening of the Imperial Institute in May, when, 
accompanied by Indian and Colonial troops as re¬ 
presenting the Empire, the Queen performed the 
inaugural ceremony amid a scene of much splendour. 
But the great ceremony of the year was the mar¬ 
riage of the Duke of York to Princess May of Teok. 
The German Emperor was again received at Cowes oil 
his coming over for the Regatta Week, and at Bal¬ 
moral in the autumn Her Majesty laid the founda¬ 
tion stone of the new church at Craithie. About 
the middle of March, 1894, Her Majesty went abroad 
for her spring holiday, again choosing Florence for 
the visit. 

At the conclusion of Her Majesty's visit to Flo¬ 
rence the Court went to Coburg for the wedding 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse and Princess Me lit* of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The Queen had not been to 
Coburg for eighteen year*, and she wss enthuaias- 
ticaily received by the people. In the summer of 
1891 the Queen wai visited by the Tsarevitch (a* he 
then was) and his fiancee Princess Alix of Heine, and 
on July 11th she was present, as godmother at the 
christening of her great-grandchild Prince Edward 
of York at W hite Lodge. In 1895 the Queen went 
to Cimiez for the spring, and on her return journey 
stayed at Darmstadt with the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess of Hesse, and was visited by the 
German Emperor and by the Empress Frederick. The 
rest of the year was spent very quietly at Windsor 
aud Balmoral, though a great mauy guest* were re¬ 
ceived. among whom were the German Emperor, the 
Bhahzada, the Duke and Duchess of Saxc-Coburg 
the Grand Duka and Grand Duchcs* of Hesse, the 
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Crown Prince and Princess of Greece, and thi 
Crown Prince and Princess of Roumania. The open¬ 
ing of the year 1896 was saddened by the death o( 
Prince lleury of Batleubcrg, the Queen's son-in- 
law, who had gone out to the war in Ashanti, where 
he contracted malarial fever, and died on board 
H.M.S. Blonde on his way to Madeira. The Prince 
was buried at Whippingham, and the Queen was 
present at the ceremony. On March 9th the Queen 
left England for Cinder with Princess Christian, and 
was met on the Riviera by several other members of 
th« Royal Family, The Queen usually drove out 
every morning in her'donkey chaise, and took long 
- excursions in the afternoon. The Emperor and Em¬ 
press of Austria, who were staying in the neighbour 
hoed, .visited Her Majesty, hut as a rule* the seven 
weeks at Cimie* worn spent in strict retirement 
During the summer many Princes and celebrities 
visited the Queen, among them being Li Hung 
Chang, who was received at Osborne in August. In 
September the Tsar and TsariUa arrived at Bal¬ 
moral, and were received with much state and re¬ 
joicing. On September 23rd the Queen had reigned 
longer than any previous Sovereign, and congratu¬ 
latory messages poured in from all quarters. 

THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

The year 1897 was the most busy and the most re¬ 
markable of the latter part of the Queen's reign. 
The 1st of January was the twentieth anniversary 
of the proclamation of Her Majesty as Empress of 
ludia, but the event was celebrated chiefly iu India. 
The usual spring holiday was spent at Nice, and on 
the way out the Queen granted an interview to Pre¬ 
sident Faure at a Paris suburban statiou. Her 
Majesty's first visit to London was on Ma.v 10th, 
and she was most enthusiastically receivul by her 
people. . On May 21st tl^p Queen opened the new 
Town Hall at Sheffield, and then, on June 21st, en¬ 
tered London in semi-state, to take the central! 
place in the Diamond Jubilee celebrations. 
The Co'onial procession came first, in which 
were representatives of every colony and depend¬ 
ency, and of all arms. Lord Roberts leading the 
way. In the Queeu's procession were all the R.-val 
Family, and immediately in front of the Queen was 
the .bodyguard of Royal Princes riding in threes. 

.lis Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and 
-he Duke of Cambridge riding by the side of the 
Queen's carriage. With the Quern rode the Pr ueess 
if Wales and Princess Christian, while Her 
Majesty, who sat by herself facing the horses, 
was vitbly affected by the warmth of the 
oyal greeting which welcomed her all along 
he route. The whole line was magnificently 
Iteoraltd, and the cheering was continuous. 

At St. Paul s Dr. Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
ilocd in the centre of the steps with the B’.shopi 
ind Deans of London and Westminster behind him. 
The ceremony, which was short, began wi:b a “T* 
)euiu," and at the close the Arohb shop pronounce* 

• lie Benediction. Then the vast multitude broke into 
the National Anthem, which w.ia snog with the 
greatest fervour, and followed by three cheers for 
he Queen given with the greatest enthusiasm. The 
whole journey took just three hours, and before 

etting out the Queeu's message—" From my heart 
l thank my beloved people. May God bless them. 
Victoria R. el I. "—was sent out to all parts of Ihe 
world. On the Saturday following the greatest naval 
eviow ever seen was held at Spithead, and on July! 
1st the Queen reviewed 28,000 picked troops 
it Aldershot. After the Jubilee celebrations 
he Queen went to Osborne, where she received] 
•he King of Siam, and then passed the autumn! 
quietly at Balmoral. 

THE CLOSING YEARS. 

It was early in January, 1898, that the Queen 
gave orders that Kensington Palace should be 
thrown open to the public. The Quceu spent this 
year very quietly for the most part, the most inter- 
-st!ng events being her three visits to Netley Hos¬ 
pital to see the wounded of the Benin Expedition, 
j{ the Tirsh Campaign—when she decorated Piper 
Fir.dlater and Private Vickery with the Victoria 
Cross—and of the Soudan War, when she was re¬ 
ceived by the Sirdar. The Queen's usual spring 
v sit to C'miex had to be postponed for a couple 
of days owing to slight indisposition, but on March 
10th Her Majesty went abroad and remained until 
April 28th, hav ng received President F#!ix Faure on 
the 13.h. Iu 1899 the Queen again paid her visit to 
:he South of France in the spring, and on May 17th 
laid the foundation-stone of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington. Her Majesty s 
eightieth birthday was celebrated with the greatest 
enthusiasm throughout the country. After inspect¬ 
ing the Guards prior to their departure for «>uth 
Africa, she rocsived the German Emperor and Em¬ 
press at Windsor. In March. 1800, at a lime of 
national gloom and sadness, the Queen cheered her 
subjects by coni ng to London ar.d driving through 
the City and West End, where she wit received with 
the must tumultuous enthusiasm. Instead of going 
to the Continent the Queen paid a visit to Ireland,, 
starling on April 2rd. The Queen sanctioned the 
formation of a regiment of Irish Guards, held 
Drawing Rooms, and gave balls at Dublin Castle, 
and reviewed the troops ar.d school children. 8h* 
had her share of private griefs, for the Duke of 
. S xe-Colurg-Ootha. her second son, died on July 
30. h, and h-r grandson. Prince Christian Victor of 
Schleswig-Holstein, died at Pretoria of fever on 
October 2.911 > This year Her Majesty received Lord 
Roberts at Osborne, ar.d though rumours bad been 
current for some time of her failing health, she 
seemed as well as ever. On Monday, January 14th, 
ahe rga'n reclived Lord Roberts, and on the Tuesday 
Jroye out with the Duchess of Saxe Coburg-Gotha. 
On Wednesday and Thursday the Queen d d not go 
cut, and on Friday the nation *«« startlrd with the 
news of th* illneoa which so rap dly proved fatal. 

In the brilliant roll of the Kings and Queens of 
England v.o name will shine out with such an un¬ 
tarnished lualre as that of '‘Victoria the Great. - ' 
She left her country and her people happier and 
better than she found them—" she wrought he* 
people lasting good.' The growth, ot liberty which 
she witneesrd had no parallel in history. The foun¬ 
dations of the Throne, as of Society and of the 
Commonwealth itself, were in her time " broad 
based upon the people's will." It was hers 

To hold a vaster Empire than has been. 

Nigh half the rsc; of man Is subject to our Queen, 

Nigh half the wide, wide world is ours in fee. 

We cannot, as yet, measure the consequences of 
her death". If the air is heavy with forebodings; 
if, now that the gentle lady who has ruled us so 
long, so w sely, and so well, is no more, wc see in 
lb; near future danger of changes of which we fear 
the consequence, it is, let us hope, only n tem¬ 
porary result of the sadness of the hour. It is our»_ 
to remember that she has left behind her, as fi*rj 
noblest legacy, a message to posterity which he who 
rum may read. 

THE QUEEN AND PRINCE 
ALBERT’S LIFE, 


A LETTER TO PRINCESS ALICE. 


Her* I* a deeply-interesting letter written by 
Queen Victoria to her daughter, Princes* Alico of 
Hosso. in rwplv to aorno criticisms which had been 
evoked by the publication, with the Queeu's sanc¬ 
tion, of Sir Theodore Martin's "Life of the Prince 

Osborne, January 12th. 1875. 

"Dearest Alice,—Now as regards the book. If 
you will reflect a few minute* you will see how I 
owed it to beloved pop* to let bis noble character 
be known and understood, as it now is, and that to 
wait longer, when tboi* who knew him beat—bis 
own wife, and a few (very few there are) remaining 



THE CHRISTENING OF PK1NCX HENRY OF YORK AT WINDSOR, MAY 17th. 1900. 



THR QUEEN INIPECTINO THE DETACHMENT OF THE WEST AFRICAN FRONTIER FORCE AT 
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Colonel Otter presenting Trooper Armstrong, 


Marching past th* Queen’s carriage. 
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friends—were *11 gon*. or too old, and too far 

removed from that time, to be able to present a 
really true p'eture of his inoat ideal and remarkable 
character, would have been really wrong. 

" He must be known for his own sake, for the 
good of England and of his family, and of the 
world at large. Countless people write to say what 
good it does and will do. ind it is already thirteen 
years since he left u* I 

"Then you must also remember that endless false 
and untrue thing* have been written and said about 
us, public and private, and that in these days people 
will write ar.d will know; therefore the only way to 
counteract this is to let the real, full truth be 
known, and ns much be told as can be told with 
prudence and discretion, and then no harm hut 
good will be done. Nothing will help me more than 
that my people should see what I have lost! 
Numbers of people «ve knew have had their Lives 
and Memoirs published, and some beautiful ones; 
Bunsen, by his wife; Lord Elgin's, by his (very 
touching and interesting), Lord Palmerston’s, etc.. 
etc. 

“The ‘ Earlv Years' volume was begun for private 
circulation only: and then General Grey and many 
of papa’s friends and advisers begged me to have 
it published. This was done. The work was moat 
popular and greatly liked. General Grey could not 
go on with it, and asked me to ask Sir A. Helps to 
continue it, and he said that he could not, but 
recommended Mr. Theodore Martin as one of the 
most eminent writers of the day, and hoped I could 
prevail on him to undertake this great national 
work. I did succeed, and he has faken seven years 
to prepare the whole, supplied by me with every letter 
and extract; and a deal of time it took, but I felt 
it would be a national, sacred work. You must. 1 
think, see I am right now. Papa and I. too. would 
have suffered otherwise. I think even the German 
side of his character will be understood. 

« One of the things that pleases people most is Ihe 
beautiful way in which he took all good Stockmars 
often vety severe observations. And they also 
admire so" much good old Stockmar's honesty, fear¬ 
lessness. and are pleased to be shown what a dear, 
warm-hearlcd old man he was—Your devoted 
muma. " Y. R.” 


VICTORIA. 


The Great Queen is dead. Full of years and 
crowned with glories nnd love incomparable, 
Victoria lias passed into the Shadowland. The 
Empire is bereaved of its Chief—of her " who 
ruled over the land that the great Macedonian 
could not conquer, and over a continent of 
which Columbus nover dreamt, the Queen oi 
every 6ca and of nations in overy gone." A 
reign lm» como to an end of which tho splendour 
has no equal; a life is closed of which the beauty 
is unsurpassed. There has gone from us one 
who, for sixty-four happy years, has been not 
only the venerated Sovereign, but the ador:d 
idol of hor people, the personification of all 
they have held dearest in life. From end to 
end of the vast Empire wliioh has been 
so long gladdened with her benignant 
sway, the dread news will bring a sense 
of acutest loss. Among the daughter nations 
in America, Australia, and Africa, as among the 
dusky myriads of Dindostan, whoso Imperial 
crown sho wore, tho mourning will bo not loss 
profound than with us, tho bereaved children of 
the Motherland. Her wealth of wisdom, her 
inexhaustible gentleness filled even the wide 
expanse of her matchless dominions, and there 
is not oho of the hundreds of millions of loyal 
hearts over whom sho ruled which will not be 
stricken with grief to-day. 

To say that a glorious reign has closed and 
that a life of exceeding beauty has ended 
is to express but faintly the senso of lass which 
fills tho Empire. Queen Victoria teas far mote 
to us than a great Sovereign. She was apart of 
ourselves in a sense that no other monarch ever 
was. The unaffected graces of her - girlhood 
captivated our hearts long before hor proved 
sagacity as the guardian of the Empire 
gained for her our Implicit trust. That 
hold on our affections deepened with 
every year of her long and lmppy reign— 
deepened because wo felt that we had in her a 
mirror of our better solves, an embodiment of 
those virtues of the home and hoartli which are 
the most sacred elements of the English nature. 
She rescued the Crown from tho cold and 
academic sphere of its constitutional useful¬ 
ness and made it an integral part of the 
pulsating life of the masses of tho nation. 
Other patriot monarchs have been hailed as the 
personifications of a national spirit which lias 
jtoo often been but the creed of a class ; but she 
stood not only for the houour nnd greatness of 
her people, but also and chiefly for tho noblest 
features in tlioir character, for those rules of 
conduct and homely affections which make tho 
happiness of the cottage as of the palace, for 
the Puritan virtues which lio at the 
root of our democratic progress. AVo 
have loved and worshipped her as the 
highest type of the national character, 
as our Sovereign lady, not only in tho domain 
of politics, but in that domestic field of tho 
national consciousness which finds little diroct 
reflection in Acts of Parliament and diplomatic 
despatches. “ Tho grand art of reigning," said 
Montesquieu, "is to lovo houour and virtue.” 
Queen Victoria realised this maxim in a sense 
icarcely dreamt of by tho French philosopher. 
She not only loved honour and virtue, but she 
personified them, she vitalised tho whole of our 
public life with them, and by their moans she 
•socured a place in the hearts of hor pcoplo and 
in the esteem of the world which no other 
woman ever enjoyed. But if it wut ns the 
Gofsl Queen that sho won our adoring allegiance, 
it is not less as tho Wise Queon that sh* has 
been honoured by us, and that she will 
bo remembered by history. The moral 
beauty of her life permeated tho whole of her 
wonderful conduct of public affair*. It gave to 
her quiok intolligenco the precious help of n 
high conception of duty and a rich fund of 
natural sympathy. Throughout her life ahe 
strove to do the right, to understand tho good 
of her people nnd to achievo it, to keop tho ship 
of State moving over onward, its helm obedient 
to tho best impulses of the nation. No 
ono needs to be told nowadays that 
the Queen exorcised a vast influence on the 
political lifo of her country and that sin, 
l.bourud „ bud „„i „ (rautoliy .. „( h „ 

Ministers. If during tho last sixty-four yonrs 
England has been tho ono country in Eumi>o 
which has not been torn and weakened by 
intcniecino conflict, tho ono land in which 
political liberty has jioncefully broadened 
down, leaving the normal activities of the 
nation free to Amass wealth and to extend 
and consolidate tho Empire, it Ls to 
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tho sagacity of the Queen that wo liavo 
chiefly to bo grateful. Shn vindicated tho 
Monarchy as an indbponaablo attributo of 
democratic progress ; ahis showed how in tin* 
fluctuations and conflicts of jiopular govern 
Uiont tho Crown, wi-scly and sympathetically 
administered, might become the trusted 
guardian of tho pco|de'a righta and of tho 
nation's honour. Aa tho liberties of tho 
people have grown, tho intluenco and authority 
of tho Crown havo steadily strengthened, 
and both havo become imporixhnbly united by a 
tradition of wisdom, of sympathy, and of mutual 
confidence, whioli it is to 1 h> hopod will dominate 
our history for agos to come. 

This is tho great tradition she leaves to her 
exalted successor, to whom tho oyes of the 
nation are now turned. Thnt ho will Ntrivo to 
maintain it wo do not doubt, and that in his 
groat task ho will havo all tho affectionate help 
of his subjects ho noeds no assurance. But it 
is not of tho future that wo can think in these 
lir.it moments of tho nation’s bercavcmunt. 
Our oyes are turned backward to the glorious 
past, to that Victorian epoch which has now 
ooruo to an end, and the story of which will live 
for ever ox otto of tho moot fragrant and most 
splendid pag.'-xof human history. It is difficult 
to realise that tho gcntlo Lady who made 
it is now no moro, that the nation will no longer 
know her gracious presence, will no longer feel 
her wise influence on its affairs, will no longer 
bo thrilled by those unaffected messages which 
in momenta of joy and sorrow havo touched 
every heart. 

Pride, honour, country, throbbed through all her 
strain. 

And shall wo privse ? God's praise was hers before, 
And on our futile laurels sho look* down, 

Herself our bravest crown. 



ANXIETY AT COWEi; READING THE FOUR O'CLOCK BULLETIN IN THE SHOP WINDOWS. 
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Gatin iHatl. 

January 23rd, 1901. 

DEATH OF THE QUEEN. 

Thou bast lift «* all: and to, for us. for u*. 

A void that never Khali bo filled again. 

The news of Queen Victoria’s death has ccmo 
upon us almost before wc bad begun to dread it. 

The great Sovereign whoso diligent love has 
watched over the fortunes of hor people for so 
many years has passed away, at that very hour 
when her Empire needs her guidance most. She 
haa gone down to the grave, mourned not only 
by tho raco she has so wisely ruled, but by the 
whole world, which has long since reeognisod 
the nobility of her character and respected her 
for tho purity of her life. There is no one to¬ 
day hut will feel himself the poorer by her death. 

To each member of tho nation, indeed, tho loss 
is a personal one. The mother of her people 
is taken from us, and, like King Arthur’s knight 
when the beloved leader had passed, we go 
forth into the dim future with a sad sense of 
forlornnesa and bewilderment “ among new men, 
strange faces, other minds.” 

Of her place in history thero can be no doubt. 
Posterity will rank her with that wise and great 
Empire-builder Elisabeth, at the head of the 
very greatest of our Sovereigns. The full story 
of tho work which she accomplished, and of the 
efforts which she put forth for her people, 
cannot ba known for many years. Then it will 1 
be seen that it was mainly through her influence 
and through her discretion that tho peril of 
foreign intervention was averted in the most, 
critical hour of the present struggle. 

Bnt we do know this, that at each turn in the 
past her guidance has been used in the cause of 
right. We do know that by her lofty sense of 
duty the British Throne has been made a tre¬ 
mendous force. At her accession loyalty was not 
the fashion, and could scarcely ba the fashion. 
8bo succeeded a Sovereign of whom it was said 
(that '’he was sometimes weak, sometimes ob¬ 
stinate, and miserably deficient in penetration 
and judgment,” and who seldom said anything 
hut what was “ useless or improper.” The con¬ 
duct of the “ First Gentleman in Europe,” as he 
was somewhat ironically called, bad before 
the accession of William IV. ebakon the 
very foundations upon which Royalty in 
England rested, and had created many 
believers in Republicanism. It was reserved 
for the Queen, by her tact and charm, by the 
dignity of hor life, by her unceasing attention to 
her Royal duties, to restore those foundations, 
and to become in the eyes of England and the 
Colonies the incarnation and representative of all 
that was great and good in the Empire. Re¬ 
publicanism bos been killed by the conduct of a 
wise ruler and a noble woman. “ The heart of 
Britain,” WTot© Thackeray fifty years ago, " still 
beats kindly for George 1H.—not because he was 
vise and just, but because he was pure in life, 
honest in intent, and because, according to his 
lights, he worshipped Heaven. I think we 
acknowledge in the inheritrix of bis sceptre a 
wiser rule and a life as honourable and pure; and 
tl am sure the future painter of onr manners will 
pay a willing allegiance to that good life, and be 
loyal to the memory of that unsullied virtue." 

He could not write of the Queen as a states¬ 
man, for then no crisis had arisen to try her 
statesmanship. But he was just to her as a 
woman. The heart of England will ever beat 
kindly for her; miyiy eyes will grow dim at the 
thought of all that this noble lady has suffered 
and achieved for ns. Who does not recall her 
responsive sympathy in the hour of sorrow, her 
unfailing charity, though with the burden of a 
throne. sho could not be accounted rich. J»9£ 
love forher soldiers in tho hoars of peace and 
war, her tears for the national misfortunes and 
personal bereavements which this sad war 
brought to pass ? , Who can forget how, notwith¬ 
standing her great age dnd hor failing health 
last year, she went everywhere among her people, 
to show the humblest and the greatest that she 
shared with hor land its sorrows and its re¬ 
joicings? Whore she has passed, the voice of 
calumny and of faction has been silenced. She 
lias had no enemies, because she has always acted 
rightly, and because the nation has como to re¬ 
gard hor us sacrosanct. That is the right atti- 
tudo to, and tho right feeling to be inspired by, 
an anointed Sovereign, but-its existence must 
depend largely upon the Sovereign’s character. 

Tho hand of death during tho last year had 
been busy within tho Royal House before the 
final summons came. Of hor own family she 
lost Prince Christian Victor, that young soldier, 
untimely dead where lie so many of our nobleat, 
and the Dnko of Soxe-Cobnrg. One of her most 
intimate personal friends, Jane Lady Churchill, 
was taken suddenly from her at Christmas. 
These repeated shocks, coming upon a frame 
enfeebled by hor very devotion to hor public 
duties, lowered her vitality and prepared the 
way for tho end. 

It is sad to think that ahe has not 
died as we could hare wished. Not to her 
haa it been granted in this world to see tho 
complete victory of her country in the struggle 
now painfully lingering out its last stages. We 
could have prayed that she might not be 
gathered to her fathers till tho contest had been 
won beyond dispute and till the ship of 8tate 
had entered port. But she ha* been taken from 
us in that dark hour which, we may hope, pre¬ 
ludes the dawn; but when we can ill spare her 
ripe experience, her vast knowledge of measure* 
and of men. 

The work of her Majesty's reign is incom¬ 
plete, yet it remain* majestic and awe-inspiring. 


She has vastly extended the boundaries of tho 
Empire, consolidated ita strength, and be¬ 
queathed to her successor an inheritance so 
splendid that it cannot be matched in tho his¬ 
tory of the past. 

Bacon, ita his great essay upon death, has said, 
” Above all, believe it, the sweetest canticle is 
• Nunc dimittis,’ when a than hath obtained 
worthy ends and expectations.” Sho haa gono 
from us full of years and honours:-by a strange 
coincidence sho ha* just outlived the longest- 
lived of previous Sovereigns. And though it i* 
true that the length of a life is not the measure 
of its p-eatneas, in her case, ,with an exquisito 
appropriateness, the two qualities coincide. She 
will he mourned by all with tho deepest and most 
passionate sorrow—the sincerest tribute which a 
nation can pay to ita benefactress and friend. 
She passes from life beloved and honoured, and 
wo who must one day follow her can but “ pace 
up and down the shore yet awhile—and look 
towards tho unkuown ocean and .think of tho 
traveller who sailed yesterday." Unto what 
bourne we kuow not, yet it is “God’s next 
world, which is His, and Ho made it.” So in 
faith and hope, and in the firm belief that death 
cannot conquer all, we bid farewell to the 
mighty dead, and pray that the wisdom which 
under Providence guided her may descend upon 
her son, our Sovereign lord, the King. 


SOCIETY IN MOURNING. 


The death of her gratious Majesty the Qffeen is 
(most soriowful news to all her people, as well us 
her own immediate surroundings. It is also a great 
blow to society, which, although of late years it, 

: has followed very often in the footsteps of Marl¬ 
borough House, has «till, more than it knew, p*r- 
| haps, depended on tho load of Buckingham Palace. 
lOnly those who had the privilege of knowing her 
Majesty well can have any conception of her 
lovable character; but to every ono alike she has 
been a splendid example of what Royalty should 
do and be. In spite of the high standard the 
Queen has always insisted upon for herself and 
her Court, she was full of Tory human sympathy 
and kindness, and never lost an opportunity of 1 
doing good deeds oh of saying lAnd words to tbosd 
iu need of encouragement or help. 

HXR CAPABILITIES. 

Toe length and prosperity of her reign is a 
sure proof of the Queen’* capabilities, and through 
Itbo rixty-three years sho has reigned every public 
action has pointed to the strength of her cha¬ 
racter and clever grasp of situations. A great 
authority was heard to say not long ago. 
•* The Quesn i* a born stateswoman." and, indeed, 
she bus never been a mere automaton, a figure¬ 
head of State, ller vast experience has been of 
incalculable service to her country cow for many 
years, but tho Prime Minister, doubtless, would 
have found his position far less laborious if h* 
could have dispensed with the daily letter to the 
Queen when Parliament was in session, and if he 
(had, not been obliged to constantly observe the 
formality of consulting her Majesty's will. To 
sign documents an 1 suggest or ve(o appointments 
was the nominal limit of her power, but the in¬ 
direct influence she exercised on affair^ was a very 
(considerable on*. Though she was not always 
(able to change tho advance of evants. she has been 
able to postpone their progress, or, on the other 
hand, expedite their despatch; and the sincere 
affection anu esteem with which she has been 
held by all foreign nation*, as well as her own. 
can now speak eloquently for itself. 

HER LONELINESS. 

The Queen had for some years past been suffer¬ 
ing from one of the penalties of advanced age— 
loneliness. Year by year she had soon members 
of her family, old friends, faithful servants, pave 
away, and oaly a short time ago the Dowager 
Lady Churchill, perhaps one of the most favoured 
of her subject* and most constant of her atten- 
dauts, was removed with a tragic suddenness 
which was naturally a terrible shock. 

Of late years h*r Majesty had shown a marked 
preference for young people about her. She was 
never happier than when at Windsor, Balmoral, 
or Osborne, she bad her grand children about her; 
and one of the more recently appointed maids-of- 
houour. Mis* Sylvia Edward**, was only seventeen 
the time of nomination. 

CHANGING HONOURS- 

Although the Prince and Prince** of Wales are 
King and Queen of England at once, by right of 
•ucceeaion. the Duke and Duehe** of York will 
probably not change their titles. A Prince of 
Wales must be born the Prince of Wale*, not 
mad*; but on Princess Victoria there vili pro¬ 
bably be conferred some higher title, and some of 
those who have been in attendance on the Prince 
and Princess of Wale*, if they remain in attend¬ 
ance now that they are King and Queen, will uiao 
probably be raised ia rank. ON LOOK LK. 


THE -LAST DAY. 


IIER MAJESTTS FAREWELL TO 
HER LOVED ONES. 

A special '■'rtespendent of the "Daily 
Mail *' at East Cowe* telegraphed early thi* 
morning as follows;— 

Yesterday was raw and damp, a dull 
Ithreatening sky, a cheerless day in which) 
tho looal people imbibed a superstitious be¬ 
lief that the nation’s bereavement might 
quickly bring to all hearts the gloom which 
threw it* shadow ofler nature. * 

; The fact that the second bulletin wax 
gently reassuring did not alter the temper; 
of the crowds in the streets and roadway*, 
and when the physician* sent out the start¬ 
ling phrase. "Sinking slowly.” it seemed 
that nothing could rouse the average indi¬ 
vidual from the deepoadoney into which *1. 
bad fallen. 

It was a cold day with a nipping wind, and 
the chill of it searched the frames of the 
much larger crowds than usual by the 
Royal wharf and out in the country near tho 
palace gates. The patience of these aiient 
Waiting crowds earned them few rewards, 
for* the Palace gates might well he likened 
to the portal of a enve of silence, out of 
which come* no sound that betrays the hap¬ 
pen .ng* within door*. 

Tho information po**««*ed by the eorra 
spoodeuta ltd thgpi to fancy that they could 
see with their minda* eye* the scenes of most 
moment bayend the waits of Osborne- They 
imagined thamoelres viewing the hallowed 
room wherein two tireins* medical men oat 
by the Royal bed. A hush was oh every 
part of the Palace except that busy office 
where a large force of telsgraphista received 
an I forwarded the messages of the family, 
.if the Government, and likewise those which 


kept the German 'Emperor iu touch wiTYilj 

bis sorrowing mother and hi* tender-hearted 
Empress. 

Some on* came out and whispered that hr 
bad met the Praefe of Wale* and the Duke 
of York taking a short walk in the Palace 
grounds. 

Down in the little village tho other wait- 
ing folk, who had set themselves to watch 
the flag* upon the warship and the landing 
wbarf, wero belle" rewarded in tho after¬ 
noon. They saw the littlo Battenbcrg 
children out for a drive, they saw the Lord 
Chamberlain, the F.arl of Clarendon, com* in 
g little tug to Trinity Pier, and he wa* foil 
lowed by the Duke of Argyll, and he in turn 
by the Duchess of York and the Princesses 
(Margaret of Connaught and Victoria 
(Patricia, her sister. .Ylr. Arthur Balfour 
came by the same boat. 

THE FINAL BULLETIN'S, 

The earlier hours of th« day had been 
steeped in melancholy- Cowe* had gone to 
bed with hope-implanted in its heart, and 
it came with tho suddenness of lightning 
when the short message signed by t« 
Queen’s physicians was oerried at eight 
b’clock by the messenger to the lodge. 

Cowe* recelvod it with a feei ng that the 
lev finger* of Death were almcst tightening 
round their owu hearts. Scarce had the. 
now* reached the town before one by one thrt 
people who live under the shadow of the 
Cnsile and hero loved their Queen si long 
nud dearly began to creep almost stealthily^ 
with hanging head*, towards the po nt *t 
which the news which meant «o mneh to 
them must come, 

. Two hour* passed. Then a messenger, 
riding for dear life, came dashing through; 
the gates aud wheeled among tho frightened, 
people down the road towards Whipping 
ham. 

Hard upon his heel* eame a second rider. 
Who spurred furiously down the hill. Thcyl 
bore summonses to the Bishop of Wincbeater! 
find to the rector of the little church which 1 
* Prince Henry’s shrine. - Tho Queen bad( 
need of them. 

After them exmo Royal carriages driving 
at a great pace. A breathless wait, and 
hen the carriages dashed back again, hear¬ 
ing w‘th them tho grave-faced priests. 

I AN OLD MAN’S SIMPLE TALE. 

Another wait, this time a longer one. A 
oan whose voice faltered, and whose oyos 
'.vero full of tear*, walked slowly down the 
drive. Bit by bit ho told to people who 
istonod with drawn breath' the story of tho 
fight the Queen of half the earth, tho mother 
of half its Sovereigns, had made in the still' 
watches of the night. Ho told how fiercely 1 
.that Queen bad batted w.th death up to the 
hour of eix. when a sudden peace had fallen 
>n her. 81awly those wonderful blue ryes, 
■-ho noble soul still looking out of them, bad 
turned to the physician by her side. The 
great Queen thought - of a little thing. 
Weakly, scarcely above a whisper, she asked 
for the small white Pomeranian dog that 
slept uneasily before tho great leaping fir*. 

A dresser with a face drawn with nngnish 

t ifted tho little friend from the floor, and. 
tepping silently across the yielding carpet* 
(to the Royai bedside, placed him gently upon 
the bed. Feebly the Queen lifted nor wasted 
'rend, once the whiteet and the fairest hand 
in Christendom, and laid it with great lev* 
Upon this tiny follower. With liquid eyed 
uf faithfulness tho little dog eereesed it, en«t 
then, without a sound, as befits an under¬ 
standing between eld friends, it nestled be. 
j-ide the form if its Royal mistress. 

This was the simple tale of a simple man, 
told in language that was rough and crude, 
lint the pathos of it was the greater because 
pf its simplicity, and those who heard it 
furned and walked away without a word. 

THE BISHOP’S REPLY. 

.Anothor wait; a hundred ofea gated past 
he iron gates, staring steadily into the 
inrk masse* of great trees that hid the 
ombre houee. a* though they would look! 
rith the greatest awe and reverence into) 
hat chamber where hung the issue of,* 
>ation in the balance. Their silence and 
beir musing* were broken by the vision of 
he Bishop of Winchester, who, with! 
:ead thrust forwnid in thought, pasted 
jiuickly down the drive. 

A doxea tongues asked of him for news.) 
The worst.” he said, "has not yet bap- 
>«ned ” t and he walked quickly on. 

Another wait; and a little boy in knicker-, 
lockers, whistling to himself, seeming to 
now nothing of the great message (hut he 
lore, moved leisurely on, so very leisurely, 
owards the waiting crowd. An eager ont- 
tretched hand snatched from his a atrip of 
uiper. It was the second bulletin. No 
.niter and yet no worse; no increased hope 
iu* no increased despair. 

Time dragged slowly by a second hour, 
i-ruling a year, a third, and tho sense of 
reckoning grow dim. Three-quarters of an 
hour more and time itself seemed to stand 
Hill. Thon tho third bulletin of the day. 
ft message which killed the lust v««t!ge of 
hope that tho world had fought to retain, 
was brought by the same whistling, loiter¬ 
ing boy to the gate* of the waiting nations. 
Year* seemed to pass, all Cowes, all the 
island, all England, all the Kingdom, all 
the Empire, all tho world stood at its door* 
-aiting. Fiva o’clock, six o’clock, erven 
o'clock. The llme-piee* of the Empire may 
have chimed those hours, but nobody 
heard them, nobody hooded. 

THE FATAL NEWS. 

The great clock at Osborne stood at eight 
minutes past seven. Over the whole island 
hung the death-like science, the hush that 
hetokon* tho new-born night. Round the 
lodge gate* of 0«bcrue was gathered a little 
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lodge a figure came slowly to the doorway, 
It was Mr. Frawr, theynoct devoted servant 
tho Queen has ha.l,» ; .ucc John Brown. He 
stepped forward doffing his hat. and stood 
with hi* grey head bowed by tho lodge gates. 
Instinctively the watchers thero knew that 
the end had ccme. Quietly, almost on tip. 
toe. they moved toward* him and halted. 

' Gentlemen,” said the old mud. “ the 
Queen pawed away at six-thirty.” 

There was a moment of anothor and almost 
more painful silence, while h s hearers 
seemed rooted to the ground. Immediately 
afterwards they disappeared into tho dark¬ 
ness to speed tho navi to a hushed and, 
waiting world. Thus came the close to the 
saddest and most /nxioua dv that the 
Empire has known. It was a close only to. 
be expected from the news that was given 
lo waiting continents reluctantly littlo by 
little during (ho day. 

An official announcement made at the Caatle 
by Sir Arthur Bigge forth© informationol 
tho Prows is that tho Queen passer! away 
tuietly and without ruin. 

It i* understood that during the d»y all 
her Majeaty’s cloved relative* saw her and 
•poke witn her. The strain upon her wa* 
Marked. The last arrival of the afternoon 
Iras Prince Lonie of Battonbrrj 


the sad news touches all 

HEAB1S. 

MESSAGES JO THE KING. 

Wc print to-day a number of telegrams 
Received from our own correspondents re- 
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They are only a very few of those to hand, 
lato though the siyi now* wy> in arriving 
in mauy capitals, but pressure on our 
spnee excludes publication of many. 

From far-away, tiny British colon** 
comes the same note of poignant grief, ana 
those who roooilect how the lato Queens 
loving message to her people flashed round 
the world, bringing joy and tliankfuiness, 
■will feel how deep must have bocn the 
Borrow and how sad the recollection* when 
tho dread news of yesterday arrived. 

Tho whole Empire, indeed, mourns to¬ 

day. _ 

SYMPATHY IN PARIS. 

(From Oar Own Correspondent.! 

Paris, Tuesday, Jan- 22. 

The news of the death of the Queen was 
toot known generally in Paris uaril nine 
©'clock to-night, when social edition* of 
the evening papers were published and 
Bought up rapidly. . . 

The decease of the aged monarch w the 
one topic in the theatres, clubs, and public 
places, and much sympathy is expressed for 
the sorrowing nation deprived of their be¬ 
loved Sovereign. 

President Loubet haa sent » warm message 
•f condolence to the Prince of Wales. He 
had already telegraphed his sympathy with 
the Royal Family over her late Majesty's 
illness, and the Prince had telegraphed in 
reply his wannest thanks. 

The Senate and the Chamber of Deputie* 
Mill probably adjourn at their next sitting 
ps a mark of respect. 

The Minister of Marine has ordered 
all tha warships of the First Naval Force of 
France to show distinctive signs of mourn¬ 
ing, and the military port* and their veesela 
will probably follow the same course. 

Immediately the news was received to¬ 
night all festivities were suspended, and 
juany^uportant social functions have been 
<abandone«l- 

Telegraphic orders have been received by 
ithe principal firms in Paris dealing in crape 
and mourning goods, requesting that all 
available material may be forwarded to Eng¬ 
land as soon as possible. 

M. Del cased called at the Embassy in per¬ 
son as soon as he learned of the news of the 
Queen's death, and desired the Hon. Michael 
Herbert, who represents Sir Edmund Moneon 
ia hie Excllency’s abseneq. (o telegraph to 
her Majesty’s Government the profound 
sympathy and condolences of the Frenoh 
Government in their terrible loss, and also 
to ask Lord Lansdowne to respectfully con¬ 
vey to the King his own deep sympathy. 

Nothing could have been more sympathetic 
than the attitude of the Minister of Fo reign 

As soon as the official intimation of Queen 
Victoria's death was received a constant pro¬ 
cession of official personages Signed the re¬ 
gister at the Embassy. The telephone has 
been going incessantly, and the staff are 
answering numberless inquiries. 

Sir E. Monson leaves Beaulieu to-mor¬ 
row. and will be in Paris on Thursday morn¬ 
ing. No arrangements will be made until 
be arrives. The Embassy flag will be hoisted 
Half-mast to-morrow morning. 

Iu a strongly-worded protest against the 
Jfestuit sale in the streets of a scandalous 
publication, the " Libert6" to-night con¬ 
demns the abominable insults heaped on a 
dying woman, for which, it says, neither! 
Fashoda, the invasion of the Transvaal, nor* 
the position taken up by England on the. 
Dreyfus case can ever be pleaded as justifica¬ 
tion. 

There is no question that apart from the 
(political differences that have from time to 
time arisen between the two Governments, 
ithe Queen was much liked and highly 
esteemed in France, and her frequent visits 
It® the Kivieray even when the feeling be- 
tweeu the two peoples ran high, did much 
to prove to Ptance that whatever might be 
the sentiment* of English statesmen con¬ 
cerning this qnuntry, the Qneeu herself 
desired to remain friendly with France. 

I was assured by one of the Embassy staff 
to-night that, nothing could be more sym- 

K thetic than the uttitnde manifested by M. 

.lease* during the Queen's illness,’and 
his prompt expression of sympathy with 
Great Britain in her great loss is certain 
to be highly appreciated. 

.From Our Own Correspondent.) 

Kick, Tuesday. Jan. 22. 
Her Majesty will be deeply mourned her*. 
The Cercle de la MdditerraiMte, with estim¬ 
able good feeling, has postponed Thursday's 
ball on account of the Queen’s death. 


AMERICAN TRIBUTES. 

(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

New York, Tuesday. Jan. 22. 

No event of recent years haa created such 
• profound impression here and in this coun¬ 
try as the uews of tho Queeu's.death. 

I Crowds of people surrounded,the bulletin 
boards in many parts of the city, and when 
the sad announcement was posted up at l.JA 
this afternoon its appearance was greeted 
with every mark of respect. 

Mon instinctively removed their hate, 
while exclamations of sympathy and regret 
were heard on every hand. 

Memorial numbers of the evening news¬ 
papers. with full account* ok the life and 
reigu of Queen Victoria and their principal 
columns edged with black, were-selling on 
the street* a few minute* later. The public 
fooling displayed in New York i* only typical 
of what has occurred in other towns and 
cities. The news hoe stirred tho whole coun¬ 
try. The evening newspapers voice, the 
general sentiment in their editorial com¬ 
ment*. 

The "Mail and Express" say*; "A* an 
lihspirotion to her people Queen Victoria 
mode her chief impression on her time*. 
The moral forces which have given Anglo- 
Baxondom the leadership in civilisation 
found then embodiment in the late Qaeen." 

Immediately upon tho receipt of tho news 
of the Queen's death the flag* on tho Mutual 
I-if® Insuranco Company’s building, the 
(Pierpont-Morgan banking houee. and other 
■buildings wore balf-mastod. Several were 
Mt once wreathed with crape, and this ex¬ 
ample is being extensively followed. 

The Now York Churchmen'* Association 
met this afternoon, and adopted resolutions 
expressing the high appreciation in which 
the Quaen was held by the clergy of the 
American Church, both a* a righteous ruler 
and a pure Christian woman, also esprara. 
















In* deep sympathy with the mom tiers of thi 
Royol Family. 

All the papers print biographical sketch*? 
of the now Sovereign, formerly tho Prince of 
Wales. His great popularity in this oonntry. 
it is assorted, is certain to hare a powerful 
inflow*® in cementing the friendly relation! 
between tho United States and Great 
Britain. 

(From Oor Own Correspondent.) 

Washington. Tuanday, Jan. 22. 

As soon as President MoKinlov was in¬ 
armed of the Queen's death ho sent a per 
•anal message of condolence to the Prince 
ml Wales. 

It has hitherto been customary for the 
President to send ouch messages through 
the State Department, but in this oasalie) 
decided that tha racssagwto the new King of 
Great Britain and Emperor of India should] 
b« a personal one, and go direct from the; 
White Houso. 

The flnga on nil the etnhnssies and prin¬ 
cipal public buildings were half-masted 
during the day. Large numbers of social 
festivities have been cancelled owing to the 
fact that many entertainments are given by 
or in honour of various diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives of European sovereignty, all of 
whom are in some way allied to tho British! 
Royal Family. 

MR. McKINLEY’S MESSAGE. 

Washington, Tuesday. Jan. 22. 

The Qneen's death greatly shocked 
President McKinley. As soon as he received 
official confirmatioir from Mr.'Uhoate ho aen( 
the following telegram of condolence to the 
King: — 

" To his Majesty the King, Osborne Houso, 
Isle of Wight: — 

" I have received with profound sorrow 
the lamentable tidings of the death of her 
Majesty the Queen. 

"Allow me, air, to offer my sincere sym¬ 
pathy and that of the American people iu 
your personal bereavement and in the lex® 
which Great Britain has Buffered In ‘tha 
death of its venerable 4nd illustrious Sove¬ 
reign, whose noble life and beneficent in-1 
fluence have promoted peace and won the 
affection of the world.—(Signed) Will lent 
McKinley ." . _ * _ 

AT -THE DANISH COtfRT. 

<Fr*m Our Own Correspondent.) 

Copknragbn. Tuesday, Jan. 22. 

Although it wus nine o’clock whim the 
nows of tho Queen's death reached -here the 
evening papers all published special editions, 
Which wore bought up by the publio iuj 
feverish haste, the like of which has never 
been known before. 

Shortly before this an express message 
bad reached the Royal castle of Amalien- 
borg addressed to the Crown Prince, but ns 
it was thought best not to disturb tho old 
King in his sleep he will not learn the sad 
news until to-morrow morning. The King's 
ago and deep veneration for her Majesty 


Other jneinbers of the Royal Family tele ¬ 
graphed a message of coTidolence to Osborne, 
und it was decided that the Crown Prince 
should leave tomorrow for London as tho 
Danish representative at the funeral. 

All tho foreign diplomatists, Danish! 
\fiuistrrs. anil many members of Parlia¬ 
ment have called at the British Embassy to 

f xpross their sympathy, while the public 
mcs no opportunity ol expressing its deep 
commiseration and,regret. 

ALL ROME MOVED. 

(From ®nr ®wn Correspondent.) 

, Roue, Tuesday. Jan. 22. 

All the Rome newspapers brought out 
special editiens announcing the death of 
Queen Victoria. Their comments are unani¬ 
mously sympathetic, and even the Socialist 
organs contain worsts of g^iuine regret, 
while the entire Press condemns the Angle 
phobia oxh : bi*ed by the Nationalist news- 
papers of France. 

The dire news was conveyed to the King 
by the Foreign Minister, tho Marquis Vis] 
tonti-Venosta. 

Victor Emmanuel received the, intelligence 
with evident grief, and said: “ Italy has lost 
tho oldest and best of her friends. Italian 
unit)’ owes much to the sympathy of Queeri 
Victoria." 

The Marquis di Rudini on hearing the news 
said: " Queen Victoria will remain in his-j 
tory sido by sido with Elizabeth, whose 
~«i:— ™... «• mil m *■ (hat oftho late lamented 


policy was similar to tl 
Queen. They both ,had as a main principle 
the non-interference in the affairs of the 
Europcon Powers. No King has ever given 
his country a power and a prosperity equal 
to that which Queen Viktoria has bestowed 
upon England." 

Signor Crispi said: " The name of Victoria 
will always be cougled with the peace and 
prosperity of the people. Victoria should be 
taken as an example by all Sovereigns." 

Tho King of Italy will be represented at^ 
the funeral by the Heir-Apparent, the Duko 
d’ Aosta. 

In all public places in Rome signs of 
mourning are apparent. The production of 
Mascagni's new opera has been suspended in 
nearly all theatres. 

THE POPE AND THE NEWS. 

(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

Romb, Tuesday, Jan. 22. 

The Pope, who has been kept constantly 
Informed of the condition of the Queen, re¬ 
ceived the news through Cardinal 
Ram polls. 

His Eminence said not a word, but 
dropped on his knee* to pray for the ioul of 
the Queen, remaining in this attitude for a 
considerable time. Afterwards he. gays 
orlenTthat in all the cFurches prayorsforj 
the Queen should offered up to-morrow. 1 

The Pope has even given instructions that 
he shall be represented at the funeral by aj 
cardinal. 

DEEP SORROW IN. JAMAICA. 

■From Our Own Correspondent.) 

Kingston (Jamaica), Tuesday, Jan. 22. 

The news of tho Queen's death lias caused 
profound sorrow throughout Jamaica. 

The negroe* felt great loyalty and love 
for her Majesty, considering that she per¬ 
sonally releasod them from slavery over 
sixty years ago. 

Nearly every negro hut has the Queen s 
portrait as its most venerated object. Signs 
rf mourning ore everywhere^ be eoen. 

SWISS APPRECIATION. 

(From Our Ow n Correspondent.) 

Geneva, Tuesday, Jan. 22. 

The death of Queen Victoria has produced 
A deep sensation here. 

Tho nuw-pnpoiw. with iihu*ua 1 ,,roinptrtii<t«. 
print W l4l« °< tho 

Tho " Journal de Gonhre ~ oWvoa, IV ill 
not lb. ,1. wo havo Jut •*«**£* 

•ssr*sw3 , & r&aA- 

pathy. 


Dirt hi itlilil. January 23rd, 1901. 
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COLONIAL SORROW. 


HOW CANADA HEARD THH 
SAD NEWS. 


(From Oar Ovrn CerrespoiwtcBt.) 

Motmmat.. Tueoday. Jaa. S3. • 
Tenrs welled to the eyes of every Canadian 
nt two o’clock to-day, when tho bells tolled 
the news of the Queen's death. 

The signal was given by fire alarm bells 
from the " Star ” office and the Archbishops 
pi Montreal and Quebec had given orders 
that every church bell in their dioceses 

K mld toll for an hour, which was done* 
e cathedral chime* and also those of sere, 
heal Anglican churches played tho Dead 
March in “ Saul." 

. The throngs about the newspaper bulletin 
hoards blocked the streets, causing a sus¬ 
pension of traffic. Old men, and young too ( 
Stood in the street in the biting odd with 
bared heads and tears streaming down their 
faees. The news was received with a 
silence that was painful. 

The mayor sent a cablegram of condo¬ 
lence to London, and will proclaim a day of 
public mourning. • All places of amusement 
ire closed to-night, and social festivities 
have been cancelled. 

Tba grief manifested by French C«n*-i 
iians over the Dews is as marked as 
felt by native-born Englishmen. 


Ottawa. Tuesday. Jan. 22. 

The tolling of church bells proclaimed !a 
the people of Canada at half-past two o’clock 
this afternoon that the Queen had breathed 
bar last. 

In a few momenta the flags’ at all tba 
public buildings were half-masted, and mee- 
mges were on the wires from the Govern¬ 
ment notifying the Lieutenant-Governors of 
the province* of her Majesty's death. Tie 
feeling throughout Canada is one of deep 
sorrow. 

There are many public tribute* to-day to 
her late Majesty, and I send two typical 

Th* profound sorrow now prevailing 
throughout the Dominion is the evidence of 
the warm attachment towards her perron 
entertained by the Canadian people.—Horn 
E. W. Scott (Secretary of State for Canada), 

No Sovereign could be more enthroned in 
the hearts of her people than her Majesty 
Queen Victoria was in the hearts of th* 
people of Canada. There 'is not a family, 
however humble, in any part of the Do- 
minion, however remote, that will not feel 
profoundly sorrowful at the death of hec 
Majesty.—Boa. David Mills \Canadian Mini¬ 
stay of Justice). 

( Til Ow Own Correspondent.V 

Vaxoocvs* (British Colmrfbia), 
Tuesday, Jan. 22. 

Grief is expressed on. every face at tha 
news of the Queen's death. Flags are flying 
at half mast, the shop* are draped, and. at 
the request of the mayor, they have been 
closed. 

KING OF GREECE EN ROUTE. 

Athscs, Tuesday. Jan. 22. 

Tha King of Greece will'leave to-night foe 
London by way of Italy and Franca.—• 


THE NEWS IN BERLIN. 

(Prom Owr Own Corresponds at.) 

Bauv, Tuesday, Jan. 22. 

The Berlin public learned tho news of tha 
Quean's death at nine o'clock, and shortly 
afterwards it had spread throughout tho 
city, causing widespread expressions ol 
sorrow. 

Nothing ebe was talked about in th* 
streets and cafes for some hours. 

Much anxiety was exhibited as to the effect 
the news would have upon the Empress 
Frederic, whose state of health cau*«s grave 
fears. 

The newspapers have for some days been 
devoting whole pages to news of the Queen's 
illness and expressions of grief and sympathy 
for the English nation have been uni vernal. 
Even the Anglopbobe journals realise the im¬ 
portance of the Queen's influence on tha 
peace of Europe. 

The comments of Press and public ar* 
unanimously sympathetic ard sincere. 

There is also great gratification at 
British appreciation of tho Kaiser's journey 
to Osborne. 

AUSTRALIA BORROWING. 

tFroa ©ar Own Correspondent.) 

Sroxer, Tuesday, Jan. 22. 

There is the deepest sorrow in loyal Aos» 
trail*. 

During the twenty-four hours preceding 
the Queen's death, cobles of earnest, heart¬ 
felt sympathy had been sent to tho Princo of 
Wales by tho Tarioas colonies, every pathe¬ 
tic one being iorwarded by the MaoriUndera 
who so deeply loved their " White Mother." 

The Indian troop* who are here exhibit 
great concern. 

Crowds waited in front of the newspaper 
offices for the bulletin*, tryinr to 
gather hope from the reported improvement. 

Tho public condition of mind :s unparal¬ 
leled in Australia. 


Bekhcpa. Tuesday, Jan. 22. 

The colony mourns the beloved Queen. 

Business was suspended immediately tha 
sows arrived, belle are tolling, and flags are 
half-masted everywhere. 

AMONG THE CAPE SOLDIERS. 

(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

Capxtowx. Tnetday. Jan. 22. 

Amid tho many leased during tho war th* 
death of th* Queen is the greatest which 
tho Capo has yet sustained. 

The actual nows is not yet widely known, 
but aa cobles intimated tho *»d was ap¬ 
proaching the keenest sorrow waa everywhere 
exp reason, and particularly among the over¬ 
load and loving Army. 

To-day's capers prominently announce 
that tho death of the Sovereign will not in¬ 
volve a fresh Parliamentary election in th* 
United Kingdom. 

CONSTERNATION IN PRETORIA. 

ifm Our Own Correspondent, i 

Pbbtobia. Monday. Jan. 21. 

Last night General Maxwell, Military 
Governor of Pretora. issued a bulletin con¬ 
cerning the condition of ths Queen, copies 
of which were distributed throughout tha 
town. 

Feeling approaching consternation pro. 
railed at the intelligence of her Majroty's 
condition, and the deepest interest »« mans. 
Tested by all classes and nationalities^ 
Further news is anxiously awaited. 

The authorities have given the public ths 
latest information. 


PRINCESS VieTORin. 

Her Simple Life and Early 
Childhbod. 

The sceptre has fallen from ths hands of 
one of the greatest and noblest Sovereigns of 
this Empire. The leign of Queen \ ictona, 
surpassing the achievements under Eliza¬ 
beth and Anne, is at an eud, after a 
wonderful span of life, filled to the utmost 
extent with Royal power and triumphs thatj 
have profoundly affected the human race 

L Queen Victoria was the only child of 
T.dwnrd Duke of Kent (the fourth son of 
Georgo IH.) and Victoria Mary Louise, tbo 
widowed Princets of Leiniijgyn. The Duke 
«f Kent was a good man afu'.ctod bv in¬ 
justice and misfortune, whi(jh subjected him 
to financial embarrassments throughout th* 
whole oi his life. He was born at Bnckiug- 
ham House in November 1767, and took to a 
military career; but he was a severe dis¬ 
ciplinarian, and was not popular in the 
army. He commanded the 7tli ltoyal Fusi¬ 
liers, was governor of Gibraltar fought :u 
tho capture of the West India Islands from 
tho French, became commander-in-chief of 
the forces in North America, and finally a 
field-marshal: but in the year of Waterloo 
Sll-health nnd debts obliged him to retire 
from England into a simple and almost 
heeluded life upon the Continent. 

To this drift of misfortune tho Duke of 
Kent owed his happy meeting with the 
widowed Princess of Leiniogen, who after¬ 
wards became the mother of our Queen 
Victoria. 

The Mother. 

Th© princess was atso a fourth child, born 
ftt Coburg, August 17, 1786. Her brother 
was Priuce Leopold, who married Princess 
Charlotte of Wales and afterwards became 
King of the Belgians. She married when 
*ke was Seventeen the Prince of Leiningen, 
Who was her senior by twenty-three years, 
and after they had been married eleven years 
be died. in 1814, leaving her n widow at the 
»ge of twenty-eight with two chiluren. 

Tho Princess of Lora’.ngen and the Duke 
fef Kent having met on the Continent under 
the circumstances referred to. were marneU 
Lt Coburg on Slav 29. 1818. She was thirty, 
two and he fifty-one. The marriage cere- 
inony W3s repeated at Kow in the month of 
June. Thor spent the first months of wed¬ 
lock at Amorbach. one of the residence* of 
th* Prince of Leiningen; and when the birth 
of their child waa expected, came to Eng¬ 
land for the event. Thus it happened that 
the Princess Victoria first saw the light at 
Kensington Palace. She was born on May 
E4. 1819, at a quarter past four in the morn- 

I Ser father's death, twenty months inter, 
fwas sudden. He and his wife and the in¬ 
fant princess went to Devonshire for the 
winter of 1819-20. taking Woolbrook Cottage, 
Sidmouth. The duke got a wettiqg while 
[walking in the snow, neg.ected to change his 
jelotbes, caught cold, which developed into 
inflammation of the lungs, and he died on 
January 23. 1820. 

His tather. the King. George IH.. died a 
(week later, and his eldest brother ascended 
/the throne. 

Thus we see the infant Princeae Victoria 
drawing near to the Crown. 

Her mother, the Duchess of Kent, now for 
the second time in widowhood, with two 
vets of orphans, surmounted her troubles 
and proved herself a woman of. the highest 
and most sterling qualities. She could not 
fcven speak the language of this country 
when the Duke of Kent died, but she con¬ 
ceived a hufh ideal of a mother's duty, and 
(resolved to become an Englishwoman in 
spirit. She brought the little princess hack 
from Devonshire to Kensington, and there 
applied herself in straitened circumstances 
to tier maternal task. 

Early Childhood. 

The princes* had been baptised in Ken¬ 
sington Polaco by the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury—Alexandria Victoria, the first 
■ iter the Emperor of Russia. tjie second alter 
ner mother. In Kensington Palare she lived 
,«Dti! she came to the throne. London at 
that time ended at Hyde-park-corner nnd. 
what is now the Marble-arch. Kensington 
S’aliK-o was in th© comparative seclusion of 
a suburb. As the litt.e princess grew up 
afce took exercise, weather permitting, in 
Kensington Gxidetis, with her haif-eisterj 
and was not taught to shrink from public) 
iriew. Charles Knight furnishes in his 
r* Passages of a Working Life" a glimpse of 
Jier as he saw her when she was nine years 
eld. in 2827. 

'■ 1 delighted to walk in Kensington Gar¬ 
dens." he observes. "As I passed along the 
brood centra! walk I saw a group on thq 
|uwn before the palace, which to my mind was 
a vision of exquisite loveliness. The Duchess 
iof Kent and her daughter, whoso years then 
numbered nine, are breakfasting in the open 
Wir. a ringle page attending upon them at a 
respectful distance. . . . She starts up 
from tho breakfast table and rune to gather 
k flower in the adjoining parterre, her merry 
laugh as fearless at tho notes of a thrush. 
W* havo another picture of her when she 
■was seven, paying her first visit to Windsor 
(Castle <18862—** a bright, pretty littlo girl 
her simple dress was a Inrge straw hat. nnd 
jeuit of white cotton, a coloured fichu round 
fthe neck. 

. The inmily'life at Kensington Palace was 
simpie and regular. Breakfast was served 
da summer ot eight o'clock, the Princes* 
/Victoria having her bread and milk nnd fruit 
on a little table by her mother's side. Afte^ 
breakfast Prior©*, Victoria went for a drive 
O- a walk. At two o’clock there was a plain 
dinner, when the duchess had her luncheon.; 
la the afternoon there wo* th* usual drive 
or walk. At the time of her mother's dinner; 
tha princess hud supper laid at her mother's 
side. At mno she was accustomed to retire 
to her bod, which was placed close to her 
mother's. 

Her Plrat Instruction. 

| It was not, until the princess had entered 
on her fifth year that she began to receive 
regular instruction. Parliament then, in 
reiporse to a message from th* King, voted 
an annual grant of £6,000 to the Duchess ot 
Kent for the purpose. The princess's 

S overnre* was Miss Lehx«n. daughter of a 
lanrverinn clorgymnn. This lady, it op. 
pear*, was of excellent discretion and ac¬ 
complishments. Georg* IV. made her a 
Baroness of Hanover, and when she was no 
longer needed as an instructress Queen 
Victoria retained tho baroness ns a com. 
pacioa until ber marriage. She then retired 
to Germany, and died in 1870. The Rev. 
George Davy*, aftvrwards Bishop of Peter- 
rx-iough, becama preceptor fo tho princess. 
Th* writing-master of Westminster School 
taught her writing and arithmetic. The 
celebrated Lvbiuhe gave her singing 
lessons Dancing waa taught to Ber by 
>(m«. Bonrdin. Drawing she studied under 
Mr. Westall. the Rival Academician. At 
■n early age she exhibited considerable men¬ 
tal capacity; learned to apeak French with 
fluency, and to rr.-jd and understand Ger¬ 
man. though ehe did not like speaking the 
latter; sh* al,o obtained knowledge of 
Latin, bring able to read Virgil and Horae* 
ivith oare. Greek she commenced; and in 
mathematic* she became proficient. In 
music, drawing, and dancing the priacees 
•tinned high excellence and grace, and cul¬ 
tivated these accomplishments all through 
lif*. 

Perfection of Training. 

The Princess Victoria received no direct 
instruction from the Ouches* of Keut: that 
duty was left to th* tutors; but the influ¬ 
ence of n sagacious mother was potent and 
constant ana vigilant. It i* highly in¬ 
structive to note th* principle* which in¬ 
spired the Duchess of Kent, and produced 
■uch ndm.rebl* result* in the perfect train¬ 
ing of the future Quean; what marvellously 
kern and true perception waa shown of the 
b ghest requirements of th* prince** a sta¬ 
tion and future conduct as a great 
Bovare/ga- " I hav* never ceaaed to impress 
on mr daughter her duties," tee duebenj 
one* declared, " so a* to gain by ber conduct 
th* re»p«t and affection oj the prop:*. Thi* 


I have taught her should be her first earthly 
duty as a constitutional Sovereign." Anil 
poble evidence did Queen Victoria supply on 
war ions historic occasions throughout her 
Xeigti that she had learned fully this lessor* 
of inspiring " the respect and affection of 
her ^oople^ ^N'ith such a guiding star, how 

Whil© the princess waa a little girl 
and her mother’s means were comparatively 
moderate, they were content to spend their 
summers at south coast watering-places, and 
visited Broadstairs, Ramsgate, or Tunbridge 
Wells; and the fine uir and abundance of 
exercise had most beneficial effect on the 
princess’s constitution. But in 1831. when 
George I' 7 , was dead, and the princess, a 
stag* nearer to the throne, had made her 
first appearance at the Court of William IV., 

TMSuV^i&Iace. t^e^uclfe?* 

of Keot enlarged her education in a very 
wise direction. She began a series of more 
extended tours through England—to admire 
(its scenery, become acquainted with its 
nobility, and study its industries and 
activities. • 

They went in 1831 through tho West of 
(England and to the loll of Wight. The fol¬ 
lowing year's tour was through Oxford and 
Hiimingham into North Wales, as far aa 
Beaumaris, stopping en rente at a series of 
the grand mansions of the nobility. While 
staying at the seat of the Marquis of 
Anglesey during October 1832, the princess 
laid, the foundation-stone of a boys school 
nt Plas Newydd. This was on© of her 
earliest public acts. 

The ports and arsenals connected with the 
naval power of England were visited and 
carefully inspected. This was not mere idla 
pleasure-seeking! Th© duchess, though tha 
sea was not attractive to her, pursued 
those visits as a means of impregnating 
(the future Sovereign's mind with proper 
regard for England’s dependence on 
its naval strength; another valuable 
lesson which was never forgotten. Thus 
from girlhood the Queen was familiar 
ivith the vast changes which the progress of 

K ience and the needs of Empire produced in 
e Navy. One day, in 1833. the princess 
and her mother visited the Vestal inan-of. 
war at Spithead, nnd remained, on board for 
seven hours and a half, taking dinner and 
tea there and making themselves quit© at 
home. On board another warship about the 
sain* period the princess and her mother sat 
down to the bluejackets’ dinner and sipped 
jrrog and ate beef and potatoes. The prin¬ 
cess's interest had been awakened by 
Southey's " Life of Nelson," and warships 
became a source of serious delight to her. 
So they remained in after years. 

On May 24, 1837. the princess attained her 
legal majority, being then eighteen years of 
ago. She was awakened by a serenade; and 
later received a number of costly presents, 
including a grand piano from (he King. The 
event was celebrated by a banquet and 

S aneral illumination of tho /metropolis and 
>e presentation of many addresses of con¬ 
gratulation. 

In tho festivities King William IV. could 
take'no personal part owing to illness; in tho 
following month his condition got worse, and 
at twelve minutes past two on the morning of 


PROCLAIMED QUEEN. 


The Call to the Throne and 
Coronation. 

Th* Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Lord Chamberlain started from \Wmdsoi* 
Castle just before dawn on the morning of 
Tuesday, June 20,to convey the news of the 
King's death to Kensington. They arrived 
»t the palace at 5 a.m., aroused the sleeping 
household, and informed Pyincesa Victoria 
of her accession to the throne. 

This interesting episode has had many 
chroniclers. The accurate details are these: 

" In a few minutes she come into the room, 
a shawl thrown over her dressing-gown, her 
feet in slippers.»and her hair falling down 
per back. She had been‘wakened by the 
Duchess of Kent, who told her Majesty she 
must get up; she went alone into the room 
where Lord Conyughiuu and the archbishop 
were waiting. The Lord Chamberlain then 
knelt down and presented a paper announc¬ 
ing the death of her uncle to the Queen. 

' Summonses were issued with all possible 
haste to tho Privy Councillors to attend at 
Kensington to present a loyal address oi' 
fealty and to offer homage. . . . 

“ In the aute-jhamber to which they wore 
introduced, six persons at most were pre-' 
sent, among whom were the Duke of Sussex 
and the Duke of Wellington, with Lord Mel¬ 
bourne. ... 

' Subsequently about a dozen Ministers, 
prelate?, and officials were admitted, when 
the doors were closed. The address was read 
a.oud and signed by the Duke of Sussex, and 
then by tho others present, after which th? 
doora were opened, disclosing a Inrge State 
saloon, close to whose threshold there stood 
unattended a small, slight, fair-com- 
plexioned young lady, apparently fifteen 
/years ot age. She was attired in a close- 
Ifitting dress of black silk, her light hair 
parted, and drawn from her forehead; she 
wore no ornament whatever on her dress or 
person. The Duke of Sussex advanced, em¬ 
braced, and kissed her—his niece, the Queen, 
Lord Melbourne and others kissed hands in 
the usual form, and the usher taking the ad. 
dress closed tho folding doors, and the Queen 
tusappeared from our gaze. No word was 
ottered by her Majesty or by any present, 
and no sound broke the sileoee." 


Begins State Duties. 

.. 6i l David Wilkie’s well-known picture oi 
the Queen s first Pnvy Council, on the morn- 
ing of June 21, 1837, is not accurate in one 

“ . j V 1 * ,?, a "? te , r * ave the Q ue(,n a w Wt« 

instead of a black dress. When all the great 

K ohlea were assembled the Queen entered, 
owed to the lords, took her seat, and then 
m a clear, distinct, and audible voice, and 
without any appearanco of fear or embar¬ 
rassment, she read her declaration to the 
Council. The Privy Councillors were sworn, 
the two Royal Dries first by themseivcs, 
' and », these two old men, her uncles, knelt 
betore her, swearing allegiance, and kissing 
ber hand, says Grevilie. " I saw her blush 
up to the eyes, ng if sbe felt the contrast 
between their civil and natural relations 
nnd this was the only sign -*f emotion which 
Bho evinced. Her manner to them waa very 
graceful and engaging. She kissed them 
both, and rose from her chair and mov«.t 
towards the Duke of Sussex, who was far¬ 
thest from her, and too infirm to reach ber.” 

Th© Queen was formally proclaimed from 
St. James's Palace. Four days later her 
Majesty went in state to dissolve th* last 
Parliament of William IV. 

On tho Lord Mayor s day she paid her first 

visit to the C :t_ *- n - ' nv - " ■ 

gross was in 
nngeant, no o 

than her youiunu auijvsvy. 

Her Majesty opened her first Parliament 
on November 20; and began to take up the 
business of reigning with thoroughness, de^ 
voting her attention to all details. 

With great pomp and coromony the coro¬ 
nation took place one year and a week after 
the accession to the sovereignty. She was 
crowned at Westminster Abbey. The entire 
expanses of th* proceeding amounted to 
£w.421 Is. lOd. When George IV. was 
crfwaed th* snm expended amounted to 
£238.000. There was. of course, a great shower 
of bonoure and dignities. 


tty as Queeu. The Royal pro- 
the nature of a magnificent 


ON THE THRONE. 

Lord Melbourne’s Loyal and 
Devoted Services. 

For two year* and* eight months of her 
reign the Queen vet on th* throne alone, 
her marriage with Priuce Albert not taking 
pluoa until early in 1840. During that time 
»>>•< bad in the Premier. Lord Melbourne, 
an adviser in whom she felt pleesnrably di» 
poeed to place th* groatnst confidence. The 




? i, t that Bis Ministry remained in ofW* 

to in her accession unt.l alter her ®«™ge 
relieved tlje young Sovereign from undei 
going tho enbarr&sMng experience of ex. 
“hanging a friend for « comparatively on- 
known adviser. To Lord Melbourne the 
Queen owed all her early instruction regard- 
its her duties as Sovereign. He was the 
central figure of her Jfrst Council. He stood 
' her side when she first met Parliament, 

Jt&"5S"2 SSM'l. ioCr.«.te 

himseliflrith her than Melbourne "u as the 
judgment of Grevilie. He treats her wjth 
unbounded consideration and respect, he con- 
suits her tastes and her wishes, and ho puts 
her at her ease by his frank and natural 
manners, while he ajnuses her by the gaunt 
oncer epigrammatic turn of his mind and 
fcis varied knowledge. Her reliance upon 
Melbourne's advice extends at present to 
subjects ouite beSido tho constitutional func¬ 
tions, for th© other day somebody asked 
her permission to dedicate some novel to her. 
Melbourne read the first volume, but found 
it so dull that he would not read any more, 
and sent her word that sh© had better re- 
(use, which she accordingly did. . 

■ " fceorge Villiers told Grevill© that he had 
i>*eo extremely struck with Melbourne's 
manner to th© Queen, and hers to him—hi? 
»o parental and anxious, but always so re¬ 
spectful and deferential, hers indicative of 
such entire confidence, such pleasure in his 

" She is continually talking to him," eon- 
tinues Groville, " let who will be there. 
H« always sits next to her at dinner, and 

E idently by arrangement, because he always 
Ices in tho lady-m-waiting, which neces¬ 
sarily places him next her, the etiquette 

Skat! S3 

to him it is peculiarly interesting. I hme 
j.o doubt he is passionately fond of her, as 
Lo might be of his daughter, if.he had one— 
•nd the more becaJse he is a man with a 
cacucity for loving, without having anything 
tn the world to love. It is become bis pro. 
Knee to educate, instruct, and form tha 
most interesting min<fVnd character in tha 
world. No occupation was ever more en- 

r rossing or involved greater responsibility. 

have no doabEthat Melbourne is both 
equal to and worthy of the task, and that 
It is fortunate that ehe has fallen into his 
hands, and that he discharges this great 
luty wisely, honourably, and conscien¬ 
ce usly. It is b groat proof of the diacre- 
,ion and purity of his conduct and be¬ 
haviour that h© is admired, respectad, and 
liked by all the Court." 

Tit Windsor t,ong ngo. 

The Queen’s daily Iifa at Windsor “t,this 
period was spent in this manner:—Sha 
gets up soon after eight o’clock, breakfasts 
In her own room, and is employed tbo whole 
n*>ruing in transacting business. She roads 
nil the despatches, and has every matter of 
Interest und importance in every depart¬ 
ment laid before her- At eleven or tweive 
Melbourne comes to her, and stare an hour, 

E ire or less, according to tho business he 
iy have to transact. At two she rides 
with a large suite taud she likes to have it; 
bumercus). Melbourne always riues on her 
left hand, and the equerry-in-wait ing 
geoerally on her right. She rides for two 
hours along the rood, and the greater part 
of the time at a full gallop. After riding 
she amuses herself lor the rest of the after¬ 
noon with music and singing, playing, romp¬ 
ing with children, if there are any in the 
i-astle mud she is so fond of them that sbeg 
generally contrives to have some there), or' 
in any other wav she fancies. 

" The hour of dinner is nominally half¬ 
past seven o’clock, soon after which time 
the guests assemble, but she seldom appears 
till near eight. 

Picturesque Ceremony. 

"When the guests are all assembled tha 
Queen comes in, preceded by the gentlemen 
of her houseuold. and followed by the 
Duchess of Kent and all her ladies. Sh© 
Ispeaks to each lady, bows to all tho men. 
land goes immediately into Hi© dining-room. 
•She generally takes the arm of th* man of 
•the highest rank, but on this occasion she 
went with Mr. Stephenson, the American 
•Minister (though he has fio rank), which was 
Ivory wisely done. 

" Melbourne invariably sits on her left', 
no matter who may be ihero. She remains 
at table the usual time, but does not'snfferi 
ithe men to sit long after her, and wo were 
summoned to coffee in less than a quarter 
o' an hour. In the drawing-room she never 
s.ts down till the men moke their uppear- 
.once. Coffee is served to them in the Ad¬ 
joining room, and then they go into the 
drawing-room, where eho goes round and 
says a tew words to each, of the most trivial 
nattrre, all, however, very civiL and cordial 
in manner and expression. When this little 
ceremony is over the Duchess of Kent's 
whist-table is arranged, and then the round 
table is marshalled, Melbourne invariably 
sitting on the left hand of the Qtteen, and 
remaining there without moving till the 
evening is ot an end. At about half-past 
eleven she goes to bed, or whenever the 
duchess has p.ayed her usual number of 
rubbers, and the band have performed all 
the pieces in their list for tho night." 

Tha Bed.chamber Quarrel. 

An incident occurred during the period 
•which showed how firmly resolved the Queeu 
was. ever, at this early stage of her reign 
to n~amt*in her personal rignts as Sovereign. 

It is known as • the Bedchamber Plot." 

The Melbourne Ministry resigned efflr* in 
1S3U. and Six Robert Peel undertook to forai 
n Cabinet. As a public evidence of the 
Queen s confidence, he asked for th© dis¬ 
missal of certain ladiea related to member* 
of the late Ministry and holding high ap¬ 
pointments in her Majesty's household. The 
Qu«eu met this proposal with a prompt and 
determined negative. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington then saw her. bat she wn* still 
immovable. 

Iu a letter to Melbourne she saidDo 
not fear that I was not calm and com¬ 
posed. They wanted to deprive me of my 
.nines, and I suppose they wooM deprive 
me nsxt of my dressers and my housemaids; 
they wished to treat me like a girl, hut I 
will show them that I am Q Ue « a 0 f 
England. 

t in the end Peel declined th* task of form- 
ng a Oovcrnment. and Lord Melbourne and 
is colleagues were recalled, to remain in 
ohico until the Queen found a nearer and 
dearer conns-dior than any of thus* by 
whom she had been surrounded. 

The Queen's Marriage. 

Queen Victoria was married to her cousin 
Prince Albert, son of the reigning Daks of 

Fe*nm° btt li4C ***’ *° tl1 * , “ oc,,1 0< 

Their earliest meeting occurred when she 
was seventeen yeans old. In May 1636 tbo 
Duke of Coburg, with his two sou. Prince 
Ernest and Prince Albert, pxid a visit to 
Eng.aud. and spent nearly lour weeks at 
Krasuijjtoo Palace with the Duchess oi 
Kent. The Princess Victoria then for the 
hr at time saw her future hushini. 

On learning of the Queen'* accession. 
Prince Albert, who was then a studeut at 
Bonn, wrote to her Majextv as follows — 

' Now you *ro Queen of tho mighrirot land 
Li Europe, mjoqr hand lies th* happiness 
Cf mil.ions. Hay Heaven assist you and 
•treogtbM you with its strength in ?hat 
high but difficult task! I hope that your 
reign may bo long, happy, nnd g!orioua,'aud 
that your effort* may be rewarded by the 
thankfulness and love of your subjects. At 
this time, however, there waa nothing more 
G an extremely good feeling between the 
young people, though most of th* relatives 
of both the young people desired that « 
match should be made between them 
Rumours were soon circulated that such a 
union was tn contemplation. The King 
the Belgians interested Uhn»eif. and ly 
tactful intervention elicited that th* idea 
of marriage was favourably entertained by 
tho Queen. 

How the Queen Proposed. 

In October 18J9 Prince Albert, accom¬ 
panied by his elder brother, came to Wind¬ 
sor. and at the end of a week the Queen 
huself proposed to him. Firat (he Queen 
told 1-ord M*.bo urn© that she nod made up 
ter mind to the marriage. He said tu her, 
in quite a paternal ton*, th* Qa*en herself 
-i-i ‘'You will be much more com. 


















Dai In iflatl, January 23rd, 1901. 


urtabW. for a woman canr.ol .Und »Twji 
for uny lime, in whatever position she may 

be ” 

The pnnra * account of the affair was ait 
follow*The Queen sent for me aloe* 
to bar room. and declared to me in a genuine 
outhiist of affection lb at 1 had gained her 
wLol* heart, and would male her intensely 
happy »f I would make her the sacrifice ol 
sharing her life wjth her. for she said «h« 
lecked on tt a* a sacrifice: the only thing 
which troubled her wea that she did not 
think *h« was worthy of me. The Joyous 
opennoM with which »ho told mo this en. 
chanted nio. end I was qaito carried away 
by it." 

Tha Queen had to make known to the 
Privy Council the new state of affairs, and 
wo cun quoto her • own account of the 
Ciinodo: — Precisely at two I went." write* 
the wuren in her "Journal " "The room 
was iull. hut I hardly knew who was there. 
I.crd Melbourne I anw lockiffg kindly of me 
with tear* in his eyes, but he* was not near 
jno. 1 then read my heart declaration. I 
felt my hands shook but I did not mak< 
one mistako. I felt mo«t happy and 
thankful when it was over. Lord Lanedownq 
then roes, and in tho name of the Privy 
Council naked that this most gracious and 
most welcome communication might Im 
printed. I then left the loom, the who!, 
thing not lasting cbove two or throe 
minutes. The Iluke of Cambridge came into 
the small library where I was standing and 
wished me Joy." 

The Bill for the naturalisation of Princ* 
Aibert-waa speedily passed by both Bouses. 
;and the Queen subsequently conferred upon 
her future htubaniT the Title of Royal IT:nh- 
nns« as well as the rank of a Field-Marshal 
tii tho English Army. Lord John Russell 
(proposed an annuity to him of £50,000, but 
►hi* was opposed bv Mr. Joseph Hume, who 
paused much laughter by a remark to the 
pffect that " the uobla lord must know the 
Hanger of sotting a young man down in 
London with so much raouey in hie pocket." 
Accordingly. £20,000 was voted, fils per. 
tonal estate, which ho obtained on liis 
majority, brought* him in about £2.4C0 a 
y**i\ .This ho subsequently transferred to 
hi-^ elder brother. 

The question of the precedence of Prince 
Albert was ranch more trouhlcsomo ta 
everybody, and even caused a defeat of the 
Government in the House of Lords. The 

a ucen desired that he should have prece- 
snee nest to her, but tho Duke of Welj 
lington, and many others with him. seemed 
determined to givqtPrince Albert precedence 
only after all the members* of the Rova» 
Family. In the end tho Queen settled the 

E roblem, so far as England was concerned, 
v declaring that her husband should enjoy 
place, pre-eminence, and precedence next to 
per Majesty. 

The Wedding. 

The morning of the Qneen’s wedding 1 
(february 10. 1840) was dark and disiatl* 
Ifil mi and fcg. The ceremony took 
. ... .ha Chapei Royal, St. James’s, ail 
o clock in the aftornoon. The scene 


place in the Chapei Royal, St. Jam 
puo o'clock in the afternoon. The ....... 

K as one of exceptional magnificence. Lord 
olbourne carried the Sword of State beford 
her Majesty. She wore a wreath of orange- 
blossoms. and round her shoulders the 
collar of tho Garter; twelve bridesmaids, the 
daughters of peers, bore her train. Tho 
marriage register was attested by the signa¬ 
tured of twenty-two witnesses. 

After the wedding breakfast the newly.* 
(named pair retired to Windsor Castle for 
Tonr days, returning to Buckingham Palace 
on February 14. 

From the pages of "Early Years of the 
Prices tonsort?’ we learn that the Queen 
Ulld tho Prince breakfasted at nine, and tool; 
a walk every morning soon afterwards. 
J' hen in London thesaTwuIk* were taken in 
guckiuffham Palace gardens, which thei 
prince had already enlivened with different 
Linus of animals and aquatic birds. 

Domestic Happiness. 

After the walk " came tho usual amount of 
business (far less heavy, however, then than 
now), besides which they drew and etched a 
great deal together, which was a source of 
groat amusement, having the plates bit in 
tlio honse. Luncheon followed at two 
o’clock. Lord Melbourne, who was generally 
Staying m the house, came to the Queen iu 
the aftornnon, and between five and six the 

R rinos usually drove her out in a pony phas- 
)i>. If tho prince did not drive the Queen 
he rode, in which caao she rode with the 
jl)nobese of Kent or the ladies. The prince 

S lso read aloud most days to the Queen. The 
inner was at eight o'clock, and always with, 
the company. In the evening the prince fre¬ 
quently played at double chess, a game of 
which ho ivii 3 very fond, and which ne 
played extremely well." On returning from, 
hia rides, which were generally into tjiose 
London districts where improvements were 

E iag on. tha princ j "would always come 
rough the Queen's dressing-room, where 
bho generally, was at that time, with that 
bright, loving smile Kith which he always 
greeted her, telling her where ho had been, 
what new buildings he had seen, what 
studio* he ha.l visited, 
i On November cl. 1840, the Princess Royil 
Was bora at Buckingham Palaco. Accord¬ 
ing to the gossip of the time. Prince Albert 
hr pressed a fear that the people mighr. be 
disappointed at the sex of the infant 
Whereupon thg Queen reassured him by 
raying. " Never mind, the next will be !. 
boy," adding that she hoped she might hare 
*s many children as her grandmother. Queen 
Charlotte. , 


BIRTH OF THE PRINCE. 

Imposing Christening of the 
Hair. 

On November 9, 1841. the Queen gave-birth 
*.o her firstborn son. and consequently the 
heir to tho throne. At Christmas tho 

S teen wrote In her Journal, "To thinly 
at we have two children now, and one 
who enjoys tho sight (the Christmas tree! 
It is like a dream." 

Hero in another personal sketch which wo 
carnet forbear quoting:—" Albert brought 
in dearest iittle Pussy (Princess Victoria^ 
in such a smart white merino dreads 
trimmed with blue, which mamma had 
feiveu ber. and a pretty cap. and placed her 
on my bad, seating himsoli flext to her. and 
she was very dear and good; and as my 
precious, invaluable Albert sat there, and 
our little love between us, I felt quite 
moved with happiness and gratitude to 
God.” Writing some weeks later to King 
Leopold, she said:—'I wonder Terv much 
who our little boy will be like. k on will 
understand how fervent are my prayers, and 
I am sure everybody’s must be, to see him 
resemble his father in every respect, both 
in mind and body.” And in another letter 
hJio remarked:—" We all have our trials and 
vexatious; but if one’s home is-happy, then 
the rest is comparatively nothing. 

The christening Of the Prince took place 
on January 25. 1842, in the St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, the King of Pruss ! a 
standing as chief sponsor. The expenses in. 
enrred in connection with the christening 
ceremony and the subsequent festivities 
amounted to £200,000. 

Dark Notional Clouds. 

When the Queen opened Parliament in 
thn beginning of 1842, the condition of 
public affairs was very gloomy. A great 
calamity had befallen her troops in Afghan¬ 
istan. At home there was a continuous fall 
in the revenue; an ever-growing agitation 
threatened the country on the subject of 
tho Corn Law*, general complaints were 
heard as to the depression of trade, and 
much distress among tho poorer classes. 

Early in May the Queen gave a Court bal 
mosquo at Buckingham Palace, its object 
being to Rive a stimulus to trade in London. 
At the palace on this brilliant occasion a 
past ago was revived with great picturesque- 
nasi and splendour. Her Majesty, in n drc-» 
of Spjtnlflold* manufacture, appear* d a* 
Queen Philippa, the consort of Edward Ilf., 
and Prince Albert as Edward III. tjiuself; 
Iho costumes of those of the Queen’s own 
rirdo belonging mostly to tho same era. 1 


Numerous other bails, dinner parties, and 
concerts were given. 

Her Majesty's first visit to Sootland was 
paid in the year 1842. Landing at Granton 
pier, she proceeded direct to DaUtsith 
Palace, tha splendid Mat of the Duke of 
Buceleuch. There was a State precession 
through Edinburgh, the Queen being every¬ 
where received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Tho Queen also visited Lord Rosebery's scat. 
Dalroeor. and various other pieces :n Scot¬ 
land. remaining there for a fortnight. 

On the 25th of the following April at 4 a.in. 
Princess Alioo was born. 

Visits Abroad. 

In August 1843 her Majesty and tho prince 
went on a yachting expedition, ultimatelv 
reaching Cherbourg, in order to pay a pro* 
nuteii visit to King Lotus Philippe, liis 
Majesty, with n distinguished retinae, put 
off on the Royal barge frcun Troport, and 
came on board tho Royal yacht. Aitcrwar.it 
the Queen returned with the King to the 
shore, where Queen Murie Amolie and other 
Royalties wore waiting to receive them. Wc 
mention this bocauso it was tho first time 
an English Sovereign bad visited Franca 
since the Field of the Cloth of Gold. After 
a considerable number of festivities the 
Queen and Princo Albert returned to Eng¬ 
land. 

Ti.e great Court event of the year 1844 was 

tha visit of tho Emperor Nicholas to this 
country. His Majesty was very warmly wel. 
corned by both Queen and people. 

On August 6 Princ* Alfred wag born and 
tho event was announced in .the, “.Timas j' 
precisely forty minutes after it haa taken 
place at Windsor Castle. 

It had been her Majesty's intention to 
Visit IrelaaJ in the summer of 184*. but the 
onsoltied condition of the country rendered 
this inadvisable, and a second visit to Scot- 
land took the place <jt tho projected Irish 
tour. On October 8 Louie Philippe paid a 
risit to this country. Jvb Mr. Barnett Smith 
truly says. *' That distinguished yet unfor! 
lunate Sovereign was the first and only 
French monarch wto had ever landed on tho 
British Isle* on a visit of peace and amity.’ 

In 1845 her Majesty set- out with tho Prince 
Consort on her first visit to Germnuy. The 
journey was n great success, everything being 
done by both the King of Prussia and hia 
people to entertain and gratify the Royal 
visitors. The Queen's long-expected visit to 
Ireland was paid in August of 1849. That 
the Queen was pleased with the visit she has. 
herself put on record. “ It. was a w.onder-l 
fill and stirring scene,” sh*’ wrote. “ Such; 
masses of human beinge. so enthusiastic, so 
excited, yet such perfect ordor maintained. 
Than the number of troops, the different! 
bands stationed at certain distances, tha 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, the, 
bursts of welcome that rent the air.' 
nil made it a never-to-be-forgotten scene; 
when we reflected how lately the country 
had bean under martial law. 

Death ol Peal. 

In June 1850 the sudden death of Sir Robert 
Peel occurred. It: was about this lime thud 
tho arbitrary action of Lord Palmerston!, ff 
as Foreign Minister, caused tho Queen to 
write her celebrated memorandum insijtina 
upon the Foreign Secretary’s rigid adherence 
to his duties, and indicating wfint she re-) 
gnrded as the exact nature of those duties. 

The greatest domestic event of 185’ w.w 
the opening of the Great F.xhibition in Ilydo 
park. Prince Albert had been the movinri 
Spirit in the enterprise, and the Queen wa3 
greatly pleased with its success. Her re* 
ception by tho people intensely gratified her. 1 

• I was more impressed than I can say," she 
wrote, " by tho scene. It was one that cart 
never bo effaced from my memory, and nevefi 
will be from that of any one who vituoiied 
It. Albert’s name is immortalised.” 

Tho death of the Duke of Wellington was a 
great affliction to her Majesty. Thousands 
of British hearts echoed the Queen's rentti 
went when slio wrote that one cannot 
think of this country without the duke, our 
immortal hero!" 

Crimean War. 

The year 1853 was remarkable for the 
growing warlike feeling against Russia, be* 
tween whom and Turkey war had been .de-i 
blared. But there were dissensions in tha 
English Government, and when Lord Palmer-) ; 
Btou. who represented the strong British/ 
war feeling, withdrew from the Government! 
great popular excitement ensued. There [ 
wan loud talk about-Court prejudice and 
intrigue, and it was openly said that Princo 
Albert was acting as a hostile inlltiencq 
"behind the throne” against.Lord Phlmor-j 
ston und the wishes of the people. When 
Parliament met in January of the following 

? oar the calumnies against the princo were 
peedily refuted. Not Ions afterwards war 
Ivan declared against Russia. When »s the 
campaign progressed it became known that 
Iho Army was suffering severely from tha , 
blundering, and mismanagement of thq 

S nthorities, her Majesty was greatly affected. 
Fhen Lord Cardigan returned to England' 
find visited her at Windsor Castle, one of 
the Roval children said to him, " You must) 
hurry back to Sebastopol and take it, else it; 

will kill mamma " 

In April the Emperor Louis Napoleon and 
tho Empress Eugenie arrived at Windsor 
Castle on a visit to the Queen. Her Majesty 
received them with great condescension, 
being especially charmed with the Empress, 
for whom she entertained a feeling of friend¬ 
ship which lasted tha remainder of her life; 

In 1855 her Majesty, accompanied by Prince 
Albert, tho Prince of Wales, and the 
Princess Royal, went over to France on a 
visit to the Emperor and Empress. Never 
Since the infant Henry VI. was crowned atj 
Paris in 1422 had an English Sovereign been 
Seen in the beautiful French capital. The 
Visit was a very great success, and seems to 
have been particularly enjoyed by the 
Queen. 

Early in September the English Court pro¬ 
ceeded to Balmoral, where the Princess 
RoyuJ, then only fifteen years of age, be¬ 
came engaged to Prince Frederick William 
M Prussia, who was then twenty-four. In 
April 1857 the Queen’s fifth daughter, and 
ninth and last cnild, was born at Bucking-' 
ham Palace, receiving the name of Beatrice 
Mary Viotoria Feodore. In June herj 
Majesty made tho first distribution of that 
much-eoveted distinction, the Victoria; 
Cross. In the year following, the prevalence 
bf war rumours brought about the great 
Volunteer movement, in which both the 
Queen and Prince Albert exhibited so 
marked an interest. In 1861 the Princo of 
Wales matriculated at Cambridge, and the 
Queen and Prince Albert celebrated tliq 
twenty-first anniversary of their wedding. 

Widowhood. 

In the following March the Duchoss of 
Kent, the Queen's mother,- died, to the 
Queen's great grief. But a yet greater 
calamity was hanging over her Majesty, lnj 
the month of November the Prince Consort 
became ill, though there was no reason to 
suppose his illness was of a serious charac¬ 
ter. After some days, however, fever de- 
rlnred itself, and despite all efforts to save 
biin the illustrious sufferer passed away ok 
the early age of forty-three. Poignant and 
lasting sorrow fell upon her Majesty, l'on 
a few days after the prince's death her 
Majesty’s weakness was so great that hed 

C ulse could scarcely be felt. But time, the 
ealer, did something to alleviate, though tt 
could never remove, her Majesty’s grief. 
Throughout the country there was long and 
genuine mourning for the " blameless 
prince." In J uly the marriage of the Princess 
Alice to Prince Louis of Hesse did something 
to wean the Queen’s thoughts from her 
heavy affliction. 

Wedding Bells and Mourning. 

In March of the following year all Eng¬ 
land was filled with pleasurable excitement 
when the Princess Alexandra. " Sea King's 
daughter from over the eeu," arrived off 
Gravesend as tho bride-elect of the heir til 
the British crown. The wedding took place 
on March 10, the Queen being present in the 
Royal closet in widow’s weeds, hut taking 
no part in the brilliant ceremony. 

Then England was startled bv the sail 
news of the assassination of Abraham I.i n - 
i-oln, aud the Quern wrote with her own 
hand a touching letter- of condolence to the 
widow of tho Into President. -] 

Tho carliot occasion on whieh her 


Majesty attended any Slate ceremony alter 

the death of the Prince Consort was cn 
February 6, 1&6. when she opened tho first 
session of her seventh Parliament. In 
March, for tho first time during five yearn, 
ber Majesty visited tho camp at Aldershot 
aud inspected tho treops and garrison. In 
the same year her Mafrety’s third daughter 
Princess Helens, was married to Pnnee 
Christian of bemwwig-IIolsteln *t «• 
George's Chapel, Windsor Castle. 

H.R.II. tho Princ* of Wales was stricken 
With typhoid fever in November 1869. 
and on November 14— tho annirenuirr 
of th* Princ* Consort's death-bath the’ 
Quern and the nation bad been wrought to 
a condition of the moot painful anxiety. 
But from that time a change for the better 
look place, and the Prince made a rapid 
recovery. A national Thanksgiving os he d 
at St. Paul's on February 27. 1872, for the 
Princo s restoration to hcaltji. 

Fifty Years a Qatcn. 

In 1874 the Queen had the happiness of 
finding another daughter-in-law in the Grand 
Duchess Mario of Russia, who was married 
to the Duke el Edinburgh. In 1077 «! llS 
Queen lost her beloved daughter, fhs 
lamented Princess Alice. The marriage ol 
the Duke of Albany came a* a joyful interval 
in the Quran's life, but in 1864 that Intel- 
lactual and admirable prince died. The fob 
lowing year the mar ring* of i 'inoe.3 lira- 
tnca with Prince Henry of Battenbvrg was 
celebrated at Whipnlngham Church, the 
Queen thus seeing the laet of her children 
united in ths bonds of marriage, tho 
Princess Louise having been married to the 
Marquis of Lome in 1871. 

Early in tho following year her Majesty! 
once more opened H.rhamcnt in person, 
amid the enthusiastic shouts of welcome of 
vast crowds asseinUled along the route. He; 
Majesty was now seen more in public than 
ever siuco her bnJband'e death, as she was 
prasant at many public functions, including 
tlio opening of tho Indiivp and Colonial 
Exhibition. And in 1887, as every ono now* 
remembers, her Majesty held her firet 
lubilee, amid tho enthusiasm of the nation* 
knd tho plaudits of the whole world. 

In the year 1883 her Majesty had the 
pleasure of assisting iu the celebration ofi 
the silver wedding of the Prince and, 
Princess of Wales, put later on in the year; , 
the received the affecting nelrs that her oou-j 
in-law, the German Emperor, bad oied, ini 
hi* fifty seventh your, after a reign oil 
piccty-uiue days. 

In 1832 a yet severer calamity befell thq 
Queen and the Prince and Princess of W*’.o» 
by the death of tho Duke of Clarence. The ! 
Universal public sympathy which this sad) 
event called forth caused tho Queen to write 
another of her touching letters of tliauks tc* 
tho nation. In the following yew hen 
Majesty was gratified by the news of tho 
betrothal of tho Duke of York to tho 
Princess May of Teck. In May of tho 

•vsme year ber Majesty went in great state 
from Buckingham Palace to Kensington ta 
Open the Imperial Institute. The wedding 
ct the Duke of York end Princess May| 
created much popular enthusiasm. In thri 
rear 1896 another deeply-felt bereavement 
risited the Royal house. Towards the end 
' tho previous year difficulties had arisen 
.ween this country and the King of 
ksLantee. A force under the command of 
Sir Francis Scott was despatched against liis 
table Majesty. Prince Henry of Battenborg 
.iclonged to a family of soldiers, and accord- 
rgly seised this opportunity of seeing a 
,itt!« active service. For some time after 
he arrived in Africa the prince remained in 
food health, but then he began to feel the 
snervating dampness of the climate and wad 
Jttackcd with fever. He was sent back to 
tho coast ifi charge of Surgeon-Captain Hil¬ 
liard. and embarks on board her Majesty's 
truiser Blonde. He died on January 2S. 


THE GREAT JUBILEE. 



JL 


Celebration o» the Sixtieth 
Year’s. Reign. 

Tu the fulness of years and th< plenitude 
af fame, the Queen, to the intense joy of the 
peop.o, reached her Diamond Jubilee. The 
trie oration wag nof-only a magnificent spec¬ 
tacle, and a wonderful exhibition of loyalty; 
lo the throne, but wns really a unique ex¬ 
perience iu the annuls of mankind.' 

Tha Jubilee procession struck the imagin¬ 
ation of tho civilised world. It was the out¬ 
ward and visible sign of the indissoluble tied 

E blch bind togother a free and a mighty 
nipiro. Cotiviuering kings have dragged 
nt their chariot wheels the.potentates they 
have overthrown; the men from distant 

b nds who came to share in our Queen's 
iomph stood for the loyalty of the freest 
colonics history has seen. That loyalty was 
soon to bo put to the test, and in the hoort 
of clanger and of trial the world camo to 
know that behind th# Diamond Jubiled 

te cant was the real and living soul of n 
ted people. The loyal enthusiasm of her. 
Yubjcets touched Queen Victoria deeply. 

From my heart I thank my beloved people 
Ood bless them!” Such wns her Majesty's 
simple and sincere message on Jubilee Day, 

' The Queen’s declining years were preg¬ 
nant with events of the deepest import ta 
the Empire. In the autumn of 1898 canid 
tho welcome news that the power of tin! 
Khalifa had been shattered at Onidurmnii 
und that the tyrant himself was a limited 

' No sooner had Egypt's lost pro vine?* 
been reconquered than a rupture with 
France over Fashoda was threatened. Finn 
diplomacy, happily, averted an outbreak nf 
hostilities, and her Majesty was. spared tho 
i of witnessing a terrible struggle beJtitff 
- . , ... • ’ ■ . 


The Boer Revolt. 


waa known ta be, she was not suffered t_ 
depart without seeing a fierce and momen¬ 
tous outbreak in South Africa. Tho arro ’ 
fer.nt defiance of President Kruger in Africa 1 
and the insidious intrigues oi Dr. Leyds in) 
Etiropo culminated in an invasion of the 
te-ntorica of tho Queen. Troops were- 
hurriedly despatched from England, ami 
with one accord the Colonies hastened to the * 
Kid of tho Mother Country and offered them 
best blood for the preservation of the Em- 

S ire. At the opening of Parliament ni 

unuary 1900 the Queen's Spooch contained 
the following:—"In resisting the invnsioQ 
bf my South African colonies by tho Sou tin 
African Republics my people have responded! 
With devotion and enthusiasm to the appeal 
which 1 have muds to tl^em. ... 1 am* 
deeply grieved that so many valuable lives 
tohould Tiave fallen a sacrifice. But I have 
witusssed with pride und with the heartiest 
gratification the patriotic eagerness ana 
(spontaneous loyalty with^which my subjects’ 
in all parts of my dominions have come forq 
ward to shnrn in the common defence cf their 
^Imperial interests." 

Throughout, her Majesty’s solicitude for! 
tier soldiers and for tho kinsfolk of heri 
aoldier dead was of the moat tender* 
Character. Her visits to the wounded, her, 
kindly words for tho afflicted and ihel 
bereaved made her dearer than ever to her 
people. The national indignation which rose 
when certain disreputable foreign carica¬ 
turists heaped insult on her Majesty was a 
revelation to the Continent. 

By none w»a ^ho bravery and devotion of 
the Irish soldiers in South Africa more np- 

E reciated than by the Queen. Early in 19M 
ie ordered that the shamrock should lie 
worn by Irish regiments on St. Patrick's 
Day. and that a regiment of Irish Guards 

5 hould forthwith i be raised. In April her 
lajesty visited Irelsud, where she received 
a royal welcome. On her departure the 
Quoin published » letter, decloriug that 
•'after the laps* of thirty-nine years her re¬ 
ception has equalled that of her previous 
visits, and she carries away with her a most 
pleasant and affectionate masaory of tho 
time sho boa epent in Ireland.'” 


Her Majesty’s Deep Sorrow 
for Lost Relatives. 


the sorrow* of those who were bereaved by 

i ho South African war, for her grandson, 
’rinra Christian Victor of Schliwwig-Dol 
atrin. was ami ng the victim* who fell a prey 
to disease while brarely serving their Queen 
and country. A few months before bar 
Majesty bad to mourn tb* low of her son. 

Iho Duka of Saxc-Cobure, and tho heart of 
tb* cation had gone lo the Quern-mother in 
ber day of sorrow. Queen Victoria narrowly 5* ' 
escaped the low o i, her ekleet eon in the 
early part of 1'3'X). but tlfe bullet of the 
wretched lad Sipido, who attempted the 
1'riDea's life at Brussels, was providantially 
turned aside. 

To crown her Majesty's long and glorious 
reign camo the federation of tho Australian 
colonies and tlio creation of a great Common¬ 
wealth in tbs Southern bea*. In the pro- 
regatioa speech at the (loss of the last 
soaion of tho lata Parliamant tha Qneen 
said. " I have given my assent with sincere 
pleasure to tho Act establishing th* Com- 
moiiwculth of Australia, ahich will wclu 
together in close and indissoluble union thf 
fedrrating colonies, and will add to tic 
r.trcagtb au<l roeonrcea of this portion of 
my Empire.” 

The great gold colony at the Antipode, 
Victoria, began it* colonial career in tho nrs. 
year of the Queen’s reign, and has helped tc 
rbance the industrial conditions of tb* 
world. • 

Thus, in the closing days of a noble reign 
had began in real earnest tha formation ol 
tho great Anglo-Saxon federation which it 
to exercise so mighty an influence on tht 
destinies of tho world. 

TL* mother country’s children—all vig^ 
rons. prosperous colonies, self-reliant and , 
•c'f-supporting—present a spectacle such at 
tho world has never seen. 

What the nation feels at this supreme mo¬ 
ment is that it has lo mourn not only the 
greatest of Qnrens, but one of th* best ol 
women, and no occupant of the throne could 
dr«;r* a aohlar epitaph. 

THE VICTORIAN ERA* 


Tremendous Strides of the 
British JEmpire. 

L VVUnn Queen Victoria commenced her, 
ig i the British Empire comprised 8A40.000 
square miles, but eiura then over 3,000.000 
Square miles have been added to its area* 
and tbo population .has increased from 
163.000,000 to <00.000.000. 

The jiopulatiou of the United Kingdom 
fia* increased from 25.000.000 to 40,000.000. 
England and Wales have more than doubled 
the number of their iuhebitants- Scotland, 
Sharing to a large extent the total pro- 

g ity has almost doubled its population, 
ind. one siu top treo.in a gorgeous 
»t, shows an unhappy record; it* popu-J 
>n instead of rising has declined from! 

I.OCO to 4.100.000. 

tioudon. whose population was not more 
than 1.500.000 when Queen Victoria came 
to the throne, has now as large an aggrega¬ 
tion of human beings within jts bouudanaa' 
us the whole of Ireland. 

The Victorion era witnessed also a com¬ 
plete naval revolution. Our Nat? in 1857 
Consisted of wooden ships. proj>elled by sails, 
and the number of the craft wag OTer 500. 

Now qur fighting ships are stcel-buiit and 
propelled by etesm. and ibeir number do«» 
not fall behind tho ships superseded. 

Soldiers and Finances. 

Tbo total strength of the armed forces of 
the Crown Las risen from 102,000 to 820.0CQ. 
Reserve# were established during the Queen's 
x-igu. A Volunteer force was raised, and 
since 1859, when it was established, ha* 
attained to the strength nf 265,000. The 
Militia has bten doubled and vastly im¬ 
proved. 

The publio revenue of the United King¬ 
dom has more than doubled. Taxation is 
necessarily much higher, since tbe amount 
lo be raised has to cover an expenditure 
that has grown by enormous strides; bub., ‘ 
there are several mi ikons of additional 
people who share tbe burden. The strain o* 
tho individual is Lighter. The jwoplc. speak¬ 
ing generally, are belter paid, and tbejr 
pork fewer hours. Th«y are better led, and 
better c.otbcJ. and better housed. They 
are much bettor educated. More sport <nL 
far more amusements aro provided. la 
tho widS range of publio convenience*—such 
as roads, lighting, means of locomotion, and 
all description* of rotmnoa comiort—the pro¬ 
gress <!ur:n; the Victorian . era has been 
astonishingly great. 

Posts and Locomotion. 

Post Office Saving! Banks wore not in exL*. 
tcnqgi they began as recently as 1865. There 
were no postal orders: these much-appre¬ 
ciated conveniences—the " cheques" of tho 
poorer classes—did not begin until 1381. 
Post-cards were unknown. The transmis¬ 
sion of a letter cost from 4d. to Is. Bd. Tha 
parcel post was not thought of; there was 
no boos post. Monoy orders were obtain- 
able, but only through private contractors; 
and a money order tor 20s., which may be 
procured now for 2d. (or ljd. if a postal 
ordqr). cost when the Queen began to reign 

Telegraphic money orders were not intro- 
duccd until tho Queen had been half a cen¬ 
tury on tho throne-, and they were not fully 
adopted until 1882. 

Ocean telegraphy was unknown. Queen 
Victoria despatched the first cable message 
to tho United States twenty years after her 
coronation—vi*., in 1858. As for Inland 
telegraphy, only a few messages wore trano- 
mitted, along lines belonging to railway 
companies. Tho boon of sixpenny telegram^ 
did not coma to the population until 1885. ! 

Railways were in their infancy, there were 
not 200 mile* of railways in the whole of 
Great .Britain; now there are 22,000 miles, 
iudm aud tho colonics had no railways; 
now there are not less than 56.000 miles of 
railways throughout tho colonies, and tha 
linos iu India exceed 22,000 miles. 

Education. 

There was no system of elementary educa¬ 
tion for children of the poorer classes. On® 
ol the Queen’s brst act* was to exprras t® 
her Ministers (1839) her grave concern about 
tins condition cf affairs, and a Committee of 
tbo Council on Ednretion was appointed, 
ion years later there were only 681 certifi¬ 
cated teacher* and 3.580 pupil teacher*. But 
within another decade tho teaching staff of 
the elementary schools had been increased 
to 5.873 certificated teacher* and 16.224 pupil 
teachers. Si boo! boards were provided for 
England by Hr. W. E. Forster’s Act in 1870, 
Knd were extended to Scotland in 1872. 
Compulsory education was introduced in 
18.'6, ann made general iu 1380. Now Pai'iis- 
toent votes upuanls of £11.000.003 a rear 
for education throughout tho United King¬ 
dom. 

Thro# of tho greatest reforms of tho roiga 
have been tho spreading of education, tbo 
provision of nursing institutions and trained 
nurses for tbo sick, and tho amelioration of 
tbo conditions of toilers in mines anil fac¬ 
tories. British nurses now bovc a Royal 
charter and a pension fund, to which th® 
Q'.ren in her Jubilee year contributed 
£70,000 out of the women’s Jubilee offering. 

This human progress under Quo*n Vioj 
toria is a record worthy of the greatest 
earthly Sovereign. 

An Army of Assistants. 

When tho Quran was in residence at 
Windsor about I.OCO persons v,cre directly 
(Employed in ministering to her want* and 
maintaining tho necessary state. This esti- 
n ate was exclusive of a goodly number who 
did not migrate southward* from Balmoral, 
or northwards from tho Isle oi Wight, when 
her Majesty moved. 

AH tho pastry and confectionery for th® 
.Royal tabic* w«* made at Windsor Castle, 
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And aupp..cd (rom thvuc* to vL« Queen’* 
other residence*. 

Too Royal gold and silver plat* is kept st 
Windsor Castie, and ia estimated at th* 
enormous value of two # millions sterling. 

Tha Queen’s vineries nt Windsor were so 
managed that they furnished grapes for tha 
household dnrtne every month of the year. 

Th© ladies of the Queen's household, whose 
appointments at the beginning of the 
Qreen's reign caused a po.iucal crisis, coin, 
prise the Mistress of the Robes; twelve 
Lad.es of the Bedchamber. all peer ease*: 
fifteen Bedchamber women, all Indies of 
high social position; and nine Maids of 
llonour. 

The Queen rend all the important foreign 
despatches, and no matter of inomont in 
foreign policy was ever settled without her 
knowledge. 

The Scotch Resort. 

Balmoral estates were retained by tha 
Queen through purchase, from Lord Aber¬ 
deen, tho owner. The old mausiou was ton 
small tor the requirement., of tho new pro- 
prtetors, and ir. Septouiher 18oi tho Queea 
iud tha foundation stone of the present 
castle, wh.ch took about three years to 
build. One of the rooms is devoted to old 
pictures, prints, or other relics of tho Stuart 
taniily. Clan Urtaus haVe been largely used 
[for hangings and curtains. 

In various parts of the grounds of Bal- 
moral Castle the Queen erected monument* 
To thoev ot he.- suite and to her various 
faithful attendants who passed away during 
her long reign. 

i Tho Queen knew every one down to tho 
poorest on the Balmoral estate, and from 
time to time visited them all. particularly 
iwl.cn there was sickness in their home*. 

! A peculiar faculty for remembering name* 
•and faces was one of the endowments hf 
Queen Victoria. 

Tho first publlo statue of tho Qaocn wa* 
•unveiled in Edinburgh (January 24. 1844). 

The first honour bestowed by the Queen 
'was upon tho Karl of Durham, who received 
itho GOB.. January 16. 1838. aud wa* 
Unpointed Governor-General of Canada. 

I The Queen’s first appearance on a rare- 
course was at Ascot, in June 18S5. when sUe 
fwas sixteen years of age. 

In 1847 the Queen headed the In?h 
Famine Lund subscription list with a g.ffi 

of £2.000. 

ft Rich Legacy. 

• An eccentric barrister, John Camden 
fjieild. left the Queen a legacy of £260,000 
In August 1S52. 

The funeral car of Napoleon I. was pr*« 
touted by the Queen to France in 1858. 

A rumour having been circulated that the 
Queen had invested a million sterling iq 
around rents in the City of London, her 
Majesty, in October 1835. issued a contradic¬ 
tion, adding that she had not such a sum 
to invest. 

The Queen paid a visit to the monastery 
of the Grand Chartreuse in April 1S87. 

In December 1887 the Queen sent the Duk* 
of Norfolk as a special envoy to congratulate 
the Pope on his ecclesiastical jubilee, and 
he. was recoiTed with gorgeous ceremonial, 

DEMISE OF 'THE A®OWN. 


IV H AT HAPPENS AT 
ACCESSION. 


T1IB 

PARLIAMENT MEETS TO-DAY. 


In the eye of the law " the King never 
dies.” The decease of a reigning Monarch 
is commonly termed his demine, which signi- 
fie* that in consequence of the disunion of 
the King's natural body from his body- 
{politic the kingdom is transferred or do- 
bused to his successor. 

! A Privy Council is at one* held! As only 1 
hree or fcii members need be present in 
irder to constitute a Council, there i* no 
fiffisulty in convening this meeting. 

At I hie Council meeting the death of tbd 
ate Sovereign and the accession of the new- 
Sovereign are announced. The Crown de¬ 
lve™ a brief speech promising to govern 
ruly according to the statutes in Portia- 
nent agreed ou. The announcement of tha 
it’c he will assume i» probably then made. 
Parliament at onto meets, in order that 
he members may take the new oath of allo¬ 
wance. The official announcement call* tha 
louse together at 4 p.m. to-day. 

If Parliament at tho time of the SovO- 
sign's death be separated by adjournment 
>r prorogation, it must assemble lounedi- 
itety. So much importance appears to n* 
ittached to an instaut assemblage, thit upon 
he demise of the Crown even the interven- 
ion of Sunday has not been permitted t* 
leiay the meet-ng of both Bouses. 

A second Priry Council meeting U sum. 
poned for a Tery early date. The whole! 
body of members assemble for the purpose 
pf prorUiming the new Sovereign. The first 
act is the administration of the oath of 

t llegiaac* by the Lord Chancellor binding the 
cw Sovereign to govern tbe kingdom ac- 
bor-lmg to its laws and customs. Cabinet 
(dimeter* take th« oath of allegiance■ and 
Supremacy. All Ministers deliver up th* 
pmbicau of their different offices »o the new 
Monarch, receiving them back again from 
(he Royal hands. 

ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM IV. 
At this Privy Council meeting on the death 
if William IV. the Lord Mayor of Ldndon, 
>• tended by th# City Marshal in full am. 
orm. tbe Chamberlain, Sword-bearer, Abler* 
and other officials, arrived to pay hi* 
illegiaoce. Directions were given foi pro- 
laimmg the Queen Victoria, and the oath 
>1 allegiance was signod hy all the Princes, 
i^ers. and others present. 

Th* stamps to be affixed to official docu- 
neuts were ordered to bo altered, and also 
b- form of prnyrr used n the Church Ser¬ 
vice. Tbe Great Seal, which had been de¬ 
livered up to the Qoecn. was returned to tha 
Lord Chancellor, and it was affixed to th" 
official proclamation published in the 
[’ Gnsatte.” 

This procedure srill bo closoly adhered to. 
The proclamation of Queen Victoria was 
publicly mads with much pomp and cere- 
tnooy by the Garter King of Arms, supported 
by the Earl Marshal, first in the courtyard 
pf St. James’* Palace. Thereafter the pro- 
tevsion morsd to Trafolgar-«qnarc, where 
{he proclamation was again mads. At 
b'tmple Bar tha Lord Mayor of London, in 
Hate, met th* precision and aceompanisd 
it to th« Royal Lxcbangs. At Tempi* Bar, 
id St. Paul’s Churchyard, in Cheapnide. and. 
Anally, before ths Royal Exchange, the pro- 
lamation was read. Each separate dsilvery 
pf tha proclamation was supplemented by 
the Royal band playing ’ God Sava tho 
Queen." 

The independent position of ths City of 
London is recognised by the manner in 
■which th* King’s Accession is comm hr looted 
ito th* Lord Mayor. After leaving the 
Privy Council th* Lord Mayor, accompanied 
Ihy th* Sheriffs and Aldermen, who have 
waited outside, return* to the City. Ths* 
i oil owe the proclamation, which, on tho pro- 
ent occasion, will b* mads at Tempi* Bar. 
!n Chsapsid* opposite Wood-street, and 
prom ths steps of tho Royal Exchange, 
i On the day following the proclamatioa th* 
l-ord Mayor and the Sheriffs wait upon th* 
K ag. Tho Sheriffs, according to custom, 
diet enter th* King’s presence, and ask 
“■bether r-ceiT# tha con¬ 


gratulations of tho Lord Mayor on behalf 
1>f th* oitixena of London. Assent having 
been graciously given, tho Sheriffs retire and 
return escorting the Lord Mnj-or. 

CHANGB IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Within a t*t 7 brief period after accession 
th* n*w Sovereign chooses the members of 
his personal household. The official house¬ 
hold is liable to be changed. The house¬ 
holds in each instance will be largely nug- 
merited, seeing that there will be an estab. 
Wshment in the future for both King and 
Queen. It is not at all likely there will be 
trny great changes immediately. 

| Queen-Consorts hare usually been crowned 
from th« earliest times, though the cere- 
snony waa omittod in the case of Queen 
Caroline, wife of George IV. They kavo 
Various political privileges, such oa protec¬ 
tion by the Statute of i reason. 

" Mannaduke ” poiata out in " Truth " 
that owing to the disestablishment of tha 
Irish Church the form of the oath of 
allegiance will hav* to be changed. "Who baa 
'the power to alter the form of the oath.* 
bow that rest with Parliament? ” he asks. 

The accession of a Sovereign raises many 
technical points. In the present instano* 
this fact is Intensified by the long duration. 
i)f tho reigu immediately ended, anil flutter 
by the Crown passing from a female to a 
male representative. The changes, socially 
••peaking, are vast. No longer will it b* 
" God Save the Queen ’ nor “ Albert Edward 
Prince ©f Wales.” Queen s counsel will 
become filings counsel; Queen’s Bench. 
King's Bench; Queen's taxes. King's taxes. 
For the first tlm* a British Sovereign will 
be acclaimed Emperor—tho Emperor of 
India, an Empire throughout which his 
Majesty baa travelled. 

Every officer in the naval and military 
services holding her Majesty's commission, 
will have at once to take a new oath of 
hlleginnee. The well-known formula at the 
mere-table, " The Quoon — God bless her,” 
cue*. Henceforth it ia “The King—God 
L’eea hhu.' 

All Royal Warrarts will lapse. Hospi¬ 
tals and other charitable institutions will 
tiAve to alter their list of Royal patrons. 
The Ambassadors to tbe Court of St. James 
must receive new credential*. 

Windsor Castle end Buckingham Palaca 
hr* Royal residences but Osborne and Bal- 
ino'al were the private property of Queen 
(Victoria, »» Sandringham is of the present 
nig 

One of the first dntieu of Parliament will 
be the revision of the Civil list. 


VICTORIA. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
QUEEN. 

By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Yesterday we were subjects of a Monarch whose 
oame.-in regard to the lustre of her reign aud 
the space of her dominions, must be given higher 
yank in the world's chronicle than to the nanus 
bf Semiramis and Cinsnr. 

But not in th* splendour of her Imperial sway 
must the cau«% be sought for*the intense anxiety, 
that swept on Saturday throughout the Queen'* 
dominions at the first grave ridings from Osborne, 
pad for the profound sorrow that lies on million* 
of hearts to-day. There have been, in the pae; v 
nations a* loyal—subjects as dutiful—as ouxH 
•selves; but to no ruler in the scroll of history* 
;1 ias it ever been granted to win affection in suck 
Imeaxuro and of such quality as the British racej 
have given to ^uren Victoria. 

| It is. therefore, no conventional grief which nd 
a nation and as individuals w« express; no cere¬ 
monial tears that w* let fall; but simple, sincore. 
spontaneous sorrow for the inevitable. It was the 
custom of yore to distinguish sovereign rulers by 
epithets naturally arising from special attribute*— 
Alexander the Great, William tho Conqueror, Ed¬ 
ward Longshanks, and so on; surely if that 
fashion still obtained our Queen would he known 
to posterity as Viptoris tho Well-Beloved. 

It is in trnth a notable passage in history that 
has just now happened, a far-seen landmark which 
has just been sot np; and, often us the proud story 
of the Queen’s reign has beep told, it is a moment 
to recall once more the loading incidents and 
(characteristics thereof. 

^TMC SUMMONS or DESTINY. 

The midsummer dawn had not broken on Jure 
20, SCAT, before two high Mate officials, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain, 
were flying along the level r vi from Windsor to 
London, bearing to Prinoed* Victoria aummons to 
th* throne of Great Britain and Ireland. Ken¬ 
sington Palace wa* wrapped in slumber; it was 
with Cho greatest difficulty that the august tra- 
vollere could obtain admission; having obtained 
it. they were informed they could not possibly see 
her Koval Highness, for »he was asleep. But their 
errand would brook no delay. " Wo are here.” 
said they, " on business of State to the Qcixxn, and 
oven A#r sleep must giro way to that." Then lb* 
young Princess appeared in her nightdress. ” her 
hair falling on her shoulders, her feet in slippers, 
tears in her eyes, but rerfoctly collected and dig¬ 
nified," aud received the summons to fulfil her 
high destiny. 

It is a scone which inglishmcn have never 
wearied in contemplating! yet how different »< 
this day is the place accorded to the Monarchy 
in our euteem to that which it occupied sixty-four 
year* ago in tho eyes of our grandsires! Th* 
(character of members of tho Royal House in the 
{preceding generation had not been calculated to 
i win confidence at a time of intense political sensi¬ 
tiveness and sweeping reform. Foremost men in 
pablio life entertained profound misgiving about 
the possibility of maintaining the Monarchy. 

THE CHARITY OF SILENCE. 

When Georg* IV. died n elemented in 183D. 
alienee was the kindest and wisest course to adopt 
in regard to his reign. Bfit would tho keen re¬ 
former* observe silence? George IV.’s private .ife 
had b«*n a scandal, his publio life a melancholy 
fare*. Fortunately his sailor-brother, tho Duk* 
of Clarence, succeeding aa William IV.. if he 
added no lustre to the kingly office at least did 
not tarnish its dignity. 

One historian has said unkindly that the moot 
important circumstance in King William’s life was 
his death. What prospect was there that a nioce 
of George IV., still in her ’teens, should prevail 
to establish tho throne of England upon a firmer 
base than was evor contemplated lu the fondest 
dreams of statecraft? 

Princess Victoria had been brought up in strict 
seclusion. Her mother, the Dnchres of Kent, was 
blamed by many at that time for submitting her 
to a training which, in most modern families, 
would b* considered unduly harsh end dis¬ 
couraging. But evil tradition, deep-rooted, can 
only bo coat out by drastic treatment. 

A CHANOC OF IDEALS. 

Th* Duke of Kent hid died while his denghtei 
was A habe, but his brothers had lived in the 
worst manner of private morality. It was a 
sever* discipline to eeclode hi* daughter from 
intercourse with bar relations and from all ac¬ 
quaintance with the people of her uncle’s Court, 
bat it was eucceesful. The young Queen was of 


an intellect and spirit to respond generously to It; 
from tho day of her accession she established iu 
her Court, and ever afterwards maintained, such 
n high moral and ehirajrous ideal ns has never 
boon known exatpt in the annals of tho mythical 
Bound Table of King Arthur. 

Promises—how many bitter sayings there are 
About the keeping of them! But here is one that 
bught to be graven in granite upon any memorial 
that may be raised hereafter to Queen Victoria. 

It is the closing paragraph of the speech whica . 
fcor Majesty delivered in clear, unfaltering tones 
to her Parliament—her first message to her sub¬ 
jects 

A PROMISE WELL KEPT. 

“ I aecond the throne with a deep sense of the 
responsibi'.il- imposed upon me; but I am sup¬ 
ported by tho consciousness of tuy own right 
intentions, and by my dependence on tho protec¬ 
tion of Almijhty God 

“It will be my care to strengthen our mstitu- 
, tions, civil aud ecclesiastical, by discreet im¬ 
provement wherever improvement is required, 
and to do all in tny power to compose and allay 
animosity and discord. , , ,, 

“Acting upon these principles. I shall,.upon 
all occasions look with confidence to the wisdom 
of Parliament and the affecticn of mv people, 

. which form ibo true support of the digmtv of 
the Crown' and insure tho stability of the Con¬ 
stitution.” 

It may well bo supposed that these words were 
regarded at the time aa no more thaD convention 
and decorum demanded of tho new 8overeigu. 
Nobody suspected a maiden of eighteen of more 
than a pirue asp ration for their fulfilment; but 
we know—Heaven knows—how fully and how nobly 
th» obligation has been discharged. 

For some time after her accession Queen Vic¬ 
toria was regarded with Indifference, even with 
Suspicion, by statesmen and those about the Court, 
it is curious to read in the light of after-days 
u passage from a letter written to an intimata 
friend by tho Duke of Wellington, he who had been 
so long a pillar of the Monarchy, and became after¬ 
wards the best-trusted adviser of the Queen. 

CHE IRON DUKE'S SUSPICIONS, 
j The Iron Dnke, as a Tory, was grimly suspicious 
bf a Princess who had been brought up in strictest 
Whig principles. A few weeks after her accession 
tho Queen was to hold a review at Windsor, and 
had made--known her mind to appear thereat on 
horseback. The Dnke mistrusted her horseman¬ 
ship—unwarrantably, as he freely admitted after¬ 
wards, for the Quean’s bond and seat were perfect 

" Much better come in her carriage,” he wrote 
to Lady Salisbury (mother of the present Prime 
Minister). “ I would not wish a better subject 
for a caricature than this young Queen, alone, 
without any woman to attend her, without the 
brilliant cortege of young men and ladies as 
ought to appear in a scene of that kind, and 
surrounded only by such youths as Lord Hill 
and me. Lord Albemarle ana the Duke of Argyll! 

" And if it rains and she gets wet, or if any 
other contretemps happens, what is to be done? 

All these things sound very little, bat they must 
be considered in a display of that sort. As tot 
the soldieVs, I know <A*m; they won't care 
about it one sixpence. 

“It is childish fancy, because eho has road 
of Queen Elixabeth at Tilbury Fort; but then 
there was threat of foreign invasion, which was 
an occasion calling for display. What occasioa 
| is there now?" 

There is obvious in all this a consciousness on 
the part of tbe devotedly Royalist Duke of Welling¬ 
ton that the most discreet course for tbe Monarch 
in the exist) pg co nd ition of publi c fecliag was that 
quiet. The n 


5f avcidiug d___ . „ . 

significant allusion, and on« that read* most 
strangely in our/yes, is tho reference to the senti¬ 
ment of the rank and filg of th* Army. 

The fact is. the mass of the nation was nearly 
indifferent towards thft pe^pon of the monarch; a 
state ou matters which it is exceedingly difficult 
for us to realise at this day, not least so in reepect 
of the Army, whose boost cherished title is that 
of " Soldiers of the Queen.” 

Matters had not altered much three years later 
when, on January 16, 1840, the Queen announced 
in person to Parliament her betrothal to Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, nor aid they alter 
much nntil the lajise of time had enabled the 
Princo to live down the prejudice with which 
(Englishmen regarded him. The marriage took 
piaco on February 10. and not long afterwards, a* 
the Quocn and her Consort were driving up Ccn- 
»titution-bi)l, they, were fired by a lunatio pot¬ 
boy, happily without receiving any injjiry. 

A GLORIOUS RECOPO. 

Hereafter tho Queen'a reign is one tong record: 
of matarial and social progress, to which her 
Majesty and Princo Albert were indefatigable in 
[contributing. Never before has it fallen to the 
i historian’s lot to chronicle such rapid 
(yet steady development of any nation, 
to trace such ft eerie* of peaceful changes, to 
record such accumulation of wealth and 
diffusion of comfort in a like period. When Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne tho population of 
these islands was some five-and-twenty millions; 
the census for the precent year will probably reveal 
that we have touched forty millions. Only thirty 
miles of railway had been opened in 1837; there 
are now 21.700 miles of railway in the United 
Kingdom, with an invested shore capital of oae 
thousand and fifty-two millious sterling. 

Twenty thousand pounds a year was all that Par- 
i am out voted for education at the beginning of 
the reign; the annual estimates under that head 
now exceed twelvo millions, It may be thought 
that tbo porsonal rule and private character of 
the Monarch hove little influence upon tho 
matorinl welfare of the nation; that a constitu¬ 
tional Sovereign reigns but docs not govern. 

BEHIND THE VEIL. 

The full part borne by Quocn Victoria and her 
Consort in th* advancement of every good cause 
ran never be revealed till the history of our times 
is written from afar, and Cabinet secrets are mi 
locked. But the gratitude of her people has not 
halted for that time; it is known throughout tbe 
land that there has never been a worthy scheme 
»et afoot for the promotion of fruitful industry 
and commerce, for the redress of wrongs or unjnM 
disabilities, or for the relief of suffering and dis¬ 
tress, which ha* not met with active, earnret en¬ 
couragement at the hands of her Majesty. 

Yet it is not only tbe practical holp which she 
has given to such schemes that has to be reckoned. 
Tho piece which her Majesty secured in the affec¬ 
tions of her people, tbe admiration which her 
privute character excited, added incalculably to 
the weight of her examplo and influence. Thou 
sands of bumbler people koew that what the 
Queen did must be right, and did their parts ui 
proportion. 

"OUECN AND EMPRESS.“ 

There is one episode in Quaon Victorin's roign 
which received at tbe time much hostile criticism, 
and continues to be viewed by a diminishing num¬ 
ber of persona as one of dubious wisdom—her 
Majesty's assumption, to wit, of the title of 
Empress of India in 1877. It was very generally 
regarded a quarter of a century ago as a florid 
contrivance of the exuberant imagination of Mr. 
Disraeli, then Prime Minister. If such an idea 
still lingers in the mind of any one, let him read 
the chapter of “Forty-one Years in India” iq 
which Earl Roberts describe* th* effect of this 
'act as h* witnessed it upon the native Princes. 

Speaking of the great Durbar at Delhi where 
tho proclamation was made, this experienced ob¬ 
server remarks ; — 

“ It is difficult to overrat* th* political ira- 
portanco of 'his great gathering. It was looked 
f ,?.° , rn i‘ B » cb,,f * °* the result 
of th* Prince of Vtaless visit, and rtiniccd in 
M an evidence of her Mairety’e incres-e.1 interest 
In and *ppr*vi*t,on of the vast Empire cf India 
with it* many different rare* and peoidcs. ’ 


In parting wffh our beloved Sovereign, our heart* 

are filled as with gratitude as with sirrow. 

It was well said by Lord Rosebery not long ago 
that tho personal character of Queen Victor.* has 
done far more than strengthen the Monarchy of 
this realm; it has gore far to redeem the principle 
of Monarchy in the esteem of European nations. 

THE TRIUMPH OS CHARACTER. 

The Queen’s reign has been an age of material 
progress more swift and political change more 
ponnanent than any which preceded it. and there 
hare not been wanting thoao who viewed with ap¬ 
prehension each successivo step in the movement, 
predicting disaster to cherishod institutions—ta 
the Monarchy itself. 

The British Monarchy reposes at present upon 
surer foundations than military prowess or lcgisia- 
tive sagacity can supply. It |ests on the affection 
of the people. Who under the present constitution, 
and euhject to the Almighty, control tho destiny 
of our Empire. How has that affection boon 
secured? By tho character of the Queen. Vigi¬ 
lant as she is known to have been in attention to 
publio affairs, she has scrupulously observed the 
limitations of her office, and has set before her 
people the example of a perfect Court aud a model 
home. . 

Not hy design has this been done; not by 
laborious compliance with irksome rules nor 
aridity for popular applause, but by the action of 
n true woman's nature, guided by a vigorous in- 
telle' t and resolute will. What might have boon 
tha result of the vast development of popular 
power had the Monarch been one anch aa the 
nation has known in tho past, one to attract 
neither affection nor respect, it were idle to spccu- 

“ it’ is our lot to he able to exclaim: ” Thanks be 
to Heaven that through this critical period of 
change tho Head of the State has been Victoria 
tbo Well-Beloved!” jf AX WILL. ‘ 


EMPKESS FREDEEIC TOLD! 


BREAKING TflE NEWS. 


(From #»ur Own Correspondent.) 

FttANKFCBT, Tuesday, Jan. 22. 

The news of the death of the Queen was 
tenderly broken to the suffering Empress 
Frederic late this evening. 

It was a terrible shock, despite the fact 
that the end was known to be inevitable, 
her Imperial Majesty is bearing up bravely, 
but I am deeply sorry to say that the trials 
of the last few days hare exercised a moet 
prejudicial effect upon her health, which 
Causes serious anxiety. 

(From ffor Own Correspondent.) 

Br.tci.iN, Tuesday. Jan. 22. 

The Empress Augusta Victoria left here 
kt ten o'oloek this evening by express train 
far Crouberg to console the Empress 
Fredo'rink. 

Her Mejosty t is accompanied by Counr 
Keller and threo ladies-in-waiting. She con-, 
ftrsed for five minutes alone with Couni 
jBuclow, who. with Count Etilenberg. was 
at the *tation. 


COUNT MUNSTER'S GRIEF. 

(From Our Own Correspond*" 1 -? 

Pattis. Tuesday. Jan. 22. 

I called on Prince Miinnter. the ex-Ger- 
knun Ambassador, shortly after learning o‘ 
her Majesty’s death. 

I When ho learned the sad Intelligence hir 
Excellency, who was dining with a larg* 
oarty of friends, left them and came out 
at once with an nnxioUB look on his face. 

“ Are you sure it is true? ” he asked, with 
painful eiirneetncss. I assured him tliut,- 
uufortunutely, there could be no doubt of 
the sail fact. 

” I am so sorry.” he exclaimed. “ I 
played with Queen Victoria in Kensington 
Palace when she was a little girl and my 
father was Hanoverian Minister at St 
•Tennis's. n*r Majesty was always exceed 
ukI.v kind to me. Her death is a great am! 
jncaleutabio'loss to tho country and tc 
Europe, and ” (added Prince Mttnster 
Speaking with evident emotion) ” I.fear th« 
effect npou her daughter the Empreei 
Frederic. It is a great misfortune for th> 
whole family. 

" Was my Emperor with th© Queen whei 
-ho diodP" ho suddenly asked. "I belieVi 
I replied. 

“ He was very fond bf her," he continued 
' and respected hei very much. I alway> 
bad a great admiration for your Sovereign, 
‘-he a-aa an extraordinary woman. She had 
> firm will.'and always know perfectly what 
’he wanted. 

“Tell the English people.” concluded the 
’llver-halred diplomat, w th trembling or 
’onts, “tint I sympathise with them very 
deeply in their dreadful lose, and with the 
whole of the Royal Family. I am n wcll- 
vriaher to England, and tho news you bring 
mo make* me very sad indeed." 


GRIEF IN tftENNA. 

(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

Vienna. Tuesday, Jnn. 22. 

Tho news of thg Qb*en’» deal a only 
reached Vienna at ten o’clock to-night 
creating a moxt solemn impression. i 

, Count Goluchowsky personally notified 
the Emperor at the Imperial castle, where 
his Majesty had already retired to cost. 

To morrow early tho Emperor will form¬ 
ally visit Sir Francis Pluukett. 

Tho "Official Gosette" to-morrow wiJ! 
publish court mourning, and all fretivitiev 
Will he cancelled. The British Emb.iaM- 
nnd Consulate end all hotaia hoisted hi Ac I 
Bags last uight, and at several variety 
theatres tho English performers woro ex 
cusod from going oh. 

President Fqph.y of tbe Austrian Parlia 
Jnent. voiced the sentiments of all parties 
>n paying a tribute of love to the remarkable 
woman who ruled the largoet Empire the 
world has known. 

” In the sorrow for the dead Queen we 
Bungle our heartfelt greetings to tho ’fire!! 
gentleman’ of Iris country, who will ascend 
th* throuo of his uoblo mother. Ho has had 
littlq opportunity to come forward ia public 
life, but whenever he did ho has bee* 
guidod by tho same spirit of submission to 
the law and Const)tutioif." 

President SsiUgi. oi* the Hungarian Par¬ 
liament, said: “ W* Htmgariant will never 
forgot the way in which Victoria’s country 
treated onr fugitives in 1848. Queen Vic¬ 
toria gave shelter to Kowuth. In her wc 
mourn th# frond df liberty. She was a 
Uoblo woman worthily representing aiiberty- 
loving country." 

The Archduke Frana Ferdinand, to 
whom tho late Quean showed so much kind- 
lies* on hi* recent visit to Great Britain, 
will represent the JJuiperor of Austria at tho 
Royal funeral. 

It is also understood her* that th* Era- 
Jr.’-s Augusta Victoria of<y. ra *ny and the 
German Crown? l’rincea will go to England. 
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WHY WE LOVED THE QUEEN. 

Stories of Her Majesty’s Gentleness 
and Compassion. 

Th« secret of the affection ia whieh the 
Qnocn was hold by the people ia not far to 
•a«k Hor unfailing kindneoa and xeatlcncv 
towards tboso in a humble station, her sym¬ 
pathy for the afflicted, and her true woinsn- 
lineM in all things appealed strongly to her 
subjects. She was " a woman nobly 
planned.” 

Many stories are told in illustration of the 
Bead Sovereign’* gentle attributes. 

No one will probably know how keenly sh« 
Celt the eoToro reveroo* inflicted upon our 
troops in tlio earlier stages of the present 
war. One of the bulletins which made 
known her grievous condition stated-. “The 
Queen during the past ye.v has had a great 
strain upon her powers, which has rnthet 
Cold upon her Majoety'e nervous system. 
She wu* particularly moved at the tragic 
Cate of Lieutenant Roberts, who wad mor¬ 
tally wounded at tho firet battle of Colenwo. 
(When Countee* Roberta visited her Majesty 
• short time afterwards, the Queen, it l* 
stated, handed her ft small parcel, saying. 
“Here is something that I have tied up 
writh my own hands, ftnd that I beg yon will 
not open until you get home.” "'hen 
Count'" Roberts opened the'parcel on her 
return home tlif .found that it contained the 
Victoria Cross won by her sou. 

Indeed, tho Queen a ooncern for nil her 
soldiers was frequently evidenced. Noh.e 
follows!” sho ouco said of them. I fee- 
as if they wero my own children; my heart 
beats for them as for my nesrest aud 
dearest." It was th# wish of her declining 
days that har reign might end iu peace. 
That wish, unhappily, was not to be ful¬ 
filled. Tha anxiety which the present war 
occasioned the venerable Monarch may be 

gauged by the fact that she repeatedly .cut 

her private secretary. Sir Arthur Bigge, to 
the War Office to-learn the latest deiailS. 
10 thnt her suspense might be relieved. The 
I’riacess Beatrice found it necessary to cau¬ 
tion family visitors against referring to the 
war in the Queen’s presence, especially to 
engagements entailing great loss of lifa or 
hardship. The Princocs had observed bow 
deeply such tidings affected the Sovereign. 

The Queen’s thoughtfulness for her 
soldiers was again illustrated by the presents 
of tins of chocolate which she sent to them 
to South Africa. It was her own so gees 
lion that the edges of the boxes should bo 
rounded so that they would be more con 
venieatly curried, and the Queen also sent 
ions of blanket* and woollen clothing to 
the troops. 

Another incident which confirms the 
Queen's interest in those of humble station 
occurred at Frogmore quito recently. While 
tnkiug her usual exorcise in the grounds her 
Majesty came across one of her old lodge 
keepers. Remembering that his son-in law 
had been to the war, the Queen asked after 
his welfare, mentioning him bv name. The 
man was greatly touched with hie Sovereign s 
sympathy, and assured her Males tv that Ills 
‘ cm was quito well now and had returned 
home. .... . 

The soldier in question had only a few 
days to serve when as a reservist he was 
railed up for service in South Africa. During 
h.s sojourn abroad his wife returned to her 
parents at Frogmore. and was visited one 
day by the Queen and Prinoess Henry of 
Battepberg, who offered their kindly 
sympathy. This regard for her soldiers 
mudo itself apparent very early iu her reign. 
Tho first death-warrant which the Queen—A 
girl—was called upon to sign wag that of a 
criminal who hail' 
eerved in the Army- 
" Are there no 
extenuating circum¬ 
stances F" she asked 
of the Minister who 
brought the docu 
moot. 

” Ho was once re¬ 
ported for gallant 
action in the field.’ 
epliod t' 




.....1 the official. 

•' Oh. then ho has 
fought for, his 
country,' said the 
Queen, and with 
evideut relief wrote 
“ Pardon ” across, 
the warrant. 

To old and young, 
rich and poor, she 
was always the same 
kindly, considerate 
Queen. When, 
shortly beforo her 
death, the veteran 
actress. Mrs. Keeley. 
wus bidden to a pri¬ 
vate audience, she 
was very nervous 
and moon distressed 
because she could 
not make an obeis¬ 
ance owing to old 
ago and rheuma¬ 
tism. 

" Please excuse 
m*. your Majesty, 
said Mrs. Keeley 
when sho entered 
the Audience Cham¬ 
ber, " but my knees 
ore so stiff 1 cannot 
curtsy." 

"Neither can I. 

Mrs. Keeley, said 
the Queen, with a 

good-natured laugh. 

and with infinite 
charm, motioning 
tho old actress to 

w-.ro voune. fftr 1 ngT*f ie°a ty's visit to 
< ii» *x in 1898. it came to her Knowledse that 
Captain Fieri, of the tub Chasseurs, who had 
frequently commanded tlm guard of houour 

..t the Hotel Kxcele-.or Regma. whero the 

Queen invariably stopped. had lost his wife. 
Her Majesty expressed deep sympathy at tuo 
Captain’s bereavement, and personally de¬ 
posited a wreath on Madame 1 len a tomb. 

Another pretty story is related, showing 
hor Majesty's sympathy for those of her own 
•erx suffering a boreavement. In the village 
of Whippingbam, opposite the pansr. 
church, planned under the guidance ot 
Prince Consort, there stands a row of pretty 
cottages built for the accommodation ot 
widows of men who wore employed on the 
Royal estate. The Queen reserved No. 8 ot 
tho row for hor own use. usually calling 
thero for tea when out driving. But »> 
length an err.pl oyd on the estate died, 
leaving a widow, for whom there was no 
home in the widows' houses. On learning 
this the Queen govs up No. 8. and it was 
handed over to tho poor woman, 
i The Queen wns a frequent visitor at the 
cottages on tho Bulmoral estate. In the 
day* when «ho loved to wander about the 
district unattended, she. one afternoon, lost 
her wav and visited a cottage, whose sole 
.ecupaht wns an old bedridden woman. 
Subsequently her attendants found the 
Jncen reading ft Bibla to the old dame, » 
;>raetioo which she continued while in the 
Irlcinitv. Another old wopran, Kitty Rear, 
whom tha Queen mentions 
la her Joarnal 

on being asked if there wns anything she re 
iiiired. modestly requested a warm potti- 
‘oat for the winter, and tho Queen regu¬ 
larly supplied the garment till tho death o. 
the aged recipient. 

The Queen whs not indifferent to the wishes 
of oven har very humblest subjects. On her 
first visit to Irt..jid, tho Royal carriage, 
with ono or two young Princes in it. was. 
orocceding along a crowded street, when an 
old woman among the spectator* exclaimed, 
"Och! Queen, door I Mako ope of tha... 
Princes l'athrick, and all Oireland will die 
for ve." Tho expression of this wish did 
not-escape the Queen, and in duo time, when 
.mother Prince wae born, ho was named 
Arthur William Patrick Albert, now Duke 

of Connaught. . 

Her Majesty’s love of children is prover¬ 
bial. On tho occasion of her Inst visit to 
Mice, she was attracted to a pretty girl of 
humble parentage, named Angelo Gnetand. 
The Queen induced tho little one to ait foi 
her portrait to M. Pierrot, tha famous 
pastel artist, and in duo course it was for¬ 
warded to her Majesty. 


The Ouvrn never spared herself la time 

nr trouble when a kindly deed could be per¬ 
formed. There ie an anecdote currentlb*. 
during an unusually busy erar-.n at Wind¬ 
sor. when her Majesty had a superabundant 
amount of private and official correspondence 
to get through, she observed that her private 
secretary was suffering »PPM*» tl y J*??' 
neuralgia, nnd though she could ill spare hie 
help, eren for a moraefit, She insisted upon 
his taking a rest. and. pending the arrival 
of other assistance, eet for hour* dealing 
with the business with her own hands. This 
gentle car# for those who served her was a 
marked feature of her glorious life. It was 
observable in every phase of her singularly 
beneficent career, and it supplies one of the 
reasons why all her subjects loved her. 

WHERE THE QUEEN MAY REST. 

Frogmore and Its Surroundings. 

When the Queen waa in residence at Wind¬ 
sor, th* beautiful mausoleum at Frogmore 
waa a constant plaoo of pilgrimage for her 
Majesty. 

It was hen. thnt the Prince Coneort was 
buried, ami in all probability the Queen will 
be laid there also. 

Frogmore has long been associated with 
Royalty, The Royal palace wae in constant- 
use. tha handsome building beiug purchased 
by Queen Charlotte in 1800. and it wns nftcr- 
warii* need as one of tho dwelling-houses of 
tho Prince of Wales. The mausoleum is a 
Romanesque edifice, cruciform in shape, and 
surmounted by an octagonal dome. It is 
consecrated to the memory of tho Princo 
Conrdrt, whoso remains von transferred to 
it in December 3882. , 

The neighbourhood is extremely . lovely. 
The Royal garden* at Frtigmore exhibit the 
bent of the Queen's tftete. In ono of tho 
flower houses her Majesty hod a lino speci¬ 
men of the Egyptian sacred bean, which 
never failed to flourish—nn unusual thing 
in this climato. Tho Qilccu always made a 
point of visiting this Peon when the nvw* 
cams that it was in bloom. Tho rose houses 
have always presented a brilliant spectacle. 
Her favourite roso wae the white climbing 
Niphotos— perhaps because it lost* longer 
and retains its full beauty and scent for 
several day*. Outdoor hardy flowers were 
much loved by her Majesty, as could easily 
ho seen from the epcctaelo presented by the 
Roval gardens all tho year round. 

The tea-house at Frogmore was a favourite 
reirUng-pUe*. It ia a bungalow in -shape, 
with a fine verandah, and roofed with fancy 
liles. Either In the tea-house or under the 
beautiful old oaks supposed to date hack 
to the days of tho old Crusaders, the Queen 
frequently had breakfast, tho solid portion 
of the meal being sent from tho Costie, and 
the tea was made in tho house. 

The ganlene at Frogmore in many reevect* 
are perhaps not equalled in Europe. They 
-over about fifty asms, and they nave 
reached their present pre-eminence a* '*>» 
result of years of careful attention, dating 
from the earliest period of the reign. The 
Prince Consort took as mnch pleasure in the 
qrowth of tho gardens a* the Queen. 
***** 


IN PRAISE OP THE QUEEN. 

Tribute* from the Poet*. 

The pootne that have been written in 
praise of the late Monarch are so numerous 
- hat if collected they would constitute n 
library in themselves. On the occasion of 
rack Jubilee, thousands of poems were pub¬ 
lished in tho-magaxines and newspapers, not 
only throughout the British Empire, but in 
America and on tho Continent. One of 
these commemoration odes, written at 
tho time of the Diamond Jubilee, by Mr. 
Eric Mackay, contained tho rcreo: — 

O Karima's Boast I TUT mtyasta arejtty frloaSa 
Him'h Vms lived Uili'nd* lb* *»,rf (nor ana. 

And than so (Ml no tniur (or treat coda. 

Thr (low ran own uonarenda 

Tha hlasonad arret! that letti ot what thee all. 

Kiit though ‘tie much to bo an Empreas Qtiaen 
"Ila more to ba the Woman thou boat been ! 

On Sunday, Jnne 20', 1897. there was 
sung in the churches and chapels of tho 
country the stately hymn written by the 
late Bishop of Wakefield, and composed by 
the late Sir Arthur Sullivan. The third 
verse was as follows: — 


All tyrant wren* p-noiim*; 

God mokes th* world a hatZo.r world 
rot man's brio; rorthly dwaiting t 
When the Queen had reigned for sixty-two 
years, a large number ot poems, many good, 
but also not a few indifferent, appeared 
from humble and well-known hands. It ia 
n singular fact in connection with Royal 
poetry that the poet*—more especially the 
minor ones—would 
burst out with 
quite a flood of 
verso not written 
for any particular 
occasion, or in re¬ 
gard to any parti¬ 
cular incident, but 
it came in an un¬ 
premeditated burst 
of enthusiastio 
loyalty as if the 
stream of loving 
thoughts could no 
longer bo kept 
witnin the banks. 

The curious in such 
matters if they 
searched the perio¬ 
dicals, and particu¬ 
larly those country 
ncwspppeM that 
still contain corners 
for amateur r»rse, 
would find that 
Royalty poetnr woe 
very apt to flow in 
cycles in this way. 

In 1862 there were 
some notab Le 

poems. Mr. John "Davidson wrote one. of 
which the following is tha concluding verse: 

Moat Mfh, most dear, whom all 
U all bet worksheet, all Bar maria, 
la all her Courts ri-*r« Not theta 
Alone are hors; but in oil parti 
.When Enxlish speech snd thought remote. 
Whatever flag floats In the hreesa, 


Queen of U.._-__ 

Queen of all English heart# 

A* a girl the late Sovereign wae very 
emotional. The tears streamed down her 
cheeks as ehe stood at the window of St. 
James’s Palabe while the heralds proclaimed 
her Queen. To quote Mrs. Browning's beau¬ 
tiful lines: — 

Bha taw BO purr.lre tblaa 
far Kart h**l dimmed her eyw: 

(he only knew her childhood's flowrnn 
Were happier paroonttlttl 
And while the hiraldi played tbalr ports 
Thoee million tlioult to drown— 

- God 8o»« tho Queen." from hill to mart 
She heard through all her bcaung heart. 

And turned aWMtapt,^,^ 

A madrigal, word* by tho Peat Laureate 
and music by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, was 
sung at the ceremony of laying tho first 
Mono of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
South Kensington, by tho Queen, on May 
17, 1899. One of tho verses read: — 


More 


!tU 




THE QUEEN AS AN ARTIST. 
Sonio SpedmsKa. ot Royal 
Workmanship. 

Aimmg tbs pastimes of the Queen's earlier 
life nothing framed to hold so fascinating a 
sway over hex a* sketching. It is not enr. 

prising;, perhaps, that so many of her 
descendant* havo betrayed Acaaings in tbo 
same direction. The Queen had very excel¬ 
lent tuition in early year*, and, better (till, 
iu later life, tha Prince Consort exerted a 
most inspiring influence over her art career. 

Richard Westall. K.A.. waa her first in¬ 
structor. and it i* recorded that " he care¬ 
fully trained tho groat natural gifts of hi* 
pujnl. who early showed a talent which, had 
• I" u -■ i ■- I 1 - in ' I y I'-.rr. 1 .--I m 


after years, would have placed it* f-- — ■ 

in the front rank among amateur arurt*. 

Mr. Wert all die)} Udore the QUean «te*ad 
upon bar brief career a* an etcher. During 
the early part of her warned lifa thu torn 
of art Appear* to havo appealed to her wun 
particular foroo. Tha album* containing 



The Coronation Crown. 

many scene* intimately asaoeiated with tha' 
wanderings Qf herself and tho Prince Con¬ 
tort remained to tho very In*t one of her 
Majesty’s greatest treasures, and it i* relatod 
that ono such album always formed a part of 
the Queen's luggage, no matter where she 
went. It i* filled chiefly with aztistio work 
by the Prince Consort. 

Tho Prinoe Consort's portrait was finely 
etched by the Queen; but he doe* not appear 
to havo returned the compliment, snu her 
Majesty filled tho gap herself. The result i* 
a profile showing neck and shoulder*, and 
the Queen's initial*, with the date 3W0, 
mako this work unique. 

Among the better known works by the 
Qnten may perhaps be cited ” Isabella,” an 
unsigned and undated pencil sketch, but 
certainly of Royal workmanship. The 
Prince Consort collaborated with her in 
"Tlio Combat and the Two studies of 
Head*," tho p'.ato having boon etched by the 
Queen, it ia said, from the Prince’s waiar- 
eolour sketches. One of (be heads probably 
repre<cnt* Henry VIII. The well-known 
"Girl with a liniket of Fruit Leading a 
Child ” was etched by Prince Albert after a 
drawing made by her Majesty. “ The Fruit 
Market." done by the Queen, after Landseer, 
shows perhaps a considerable advance, and 
it might bo said, without any exaggeration, 
that tho Terdict on the Quran's work as an 
artist already quoted at the beginning of 
this brief paper, understated rather than 
overstated her poeaibilitiea. 


iiUmrimj frailer, 

January 23rd, 1901. 

YESTERDAY’S VIGIL. 


THB FAMILY THRICE SUMMONED 
TO THE BEDSIDE. 

From Our Special Correspondent. 

Cowes, Tuesday Aiteraoon. 

After the midnight bulletin had been 
issued the night was a weary, unaventr 
ful one (or those waiting outside the 
Palace. 

Not a sound reached the lodge. The 
shrub-lined paths stretched away into 
the darkness The flash of the lights ol 
a passing carriage was but occasionally 
seen. • 

Inside the Palace there were moments 
of anxiety between midnight and dawn. 
As anticipated, the slight improvement oj 
tha day. which had been maintained until 
late in the evening, gave {ilace to yet an< 
Other change for the worse. 

Her Majesty became restless. Tbs 
good worked by a few hours’ restful sleep 
and the partaking of nourishment was un¬ 
done. The royal relatives were warned 
that their attendance in the sick c.hamJ 
ber might be required at any moment, 
but the call was not made, and so the day 
dawned. 

By and bye all in the household were 
afoot. Those earliest abroad brought 
Out the news that the Queen was worse. 
How bad none knew until the eight 
o’clock bulletin told that her Majesty’s 
Condition had again assumed a rather 
serious aspect. This was a repetition oi 
the same fluctuations, the same story of 
hope and despair. 

People about the estate and those anx¬ 
ious watchers who spent hours at th«i 
gates seeking crumbs ol comfort in a 
word or in' a look were yet loth to be¬ 
lieve the truth. It was so hard to realise 
that an eventuality one had scarcely 
dared to formulate ©ten la thought might 
be upon us. 

IN THE SICK CHAMBER, 

But everything pointed to the extreme 
gravity of the hour. Carriages dashed to 
and fro in the park. They were bringing 
the members of the distressed family from 
jOsborne Cottage, East Cowes Castle, and 
other residences that now accommodate 
the royal visitors. While they were assem¬ 
bling another royal carriage drove across 
to Whippinghom Rectory, and conveyed 
the Rev. Clement Smith to the palace, 
where the Bishop of Winct^stor had al¬ 
ready been in attendance. 

The anxious party stood in the sick 
room, A few minutes before eleven ibe 
end seemed at hand, when the Quen ral¬ 
lied slightly, and recognised several mem¬ 
bers of her family. Then she grades tyj 
1611 asleep. 

At lunch another summon* to the bed¬ 
side was received, and for the second 
lime all stood around the august Sover¬ 
eign, fearing that life would ebb out. Yet 
another unexpected rally supervened 

The Queen became perfectly conscious 
for a brief period, and not only did sba 
recognise, but she spoke to those near and 
dear to her. Still, she wu gradually be¬ 
coming weaker. Next to no nourishment 


could be administered, and then, as wa* 

the ease two hours earlier, she aank into 
a drowsy state, in which she lay ail th* 
afternoon. , 

NEARING THE END. 

Her Majesty was sinking. 

All that madical tci*no* and tender 

solicitude could do would only accom¬ 
plish tho prolongation of life lor a few 
hours. 

Kona of Um royalties went beyond call 
The German Emperor scarcely left the 
Palace after tho Queen had dropped to 
sleep in the afternoon. 

He walked on Um terrace of the bouae. 

In company with tha Prince of Wales, 
and at interval* between the silent vigils 
of the sick chamber he met his secre¬ 
taries. and disposed of the contents of 
two bag* of State papers, which were de¬ 
livered at tho Palace this morning 

The grief of those sad bedside scene* 
had responsive echoes outside, where *« 
almost feared that we were intruding on 
domestic sorrow. It waa truly intena* 
The inevitable hsd been accepted with 
sueta reluctance that the end must atiU . 
coma at a shock. 

In the midst of the many knots ol 
watchers talking in subdued tones a* they 
waited to sec tha royalties and distin¬ 
guished State functionaries who were at 
tho eleventh hour hurrying to the Queen's 
bedside, was a group of watermen. 

They had just learned the distressing 
news. * The Queen is slowly sinking," aDd 
they stared at the water as it coursed out 
of the estuary They have a quaint super¬ 
stition that the Queen’s lile will go out 
with the tide 

The late arrivals were many. About 
the middle of the afternoon the Earl of 
Clarendon and the Duke of Argyll crossed 
from Southampton by regular steamer, 
and landed from a special launch at the 
Trinity Wharf 

At twenty minute* to aix the Duchess of 
York and the Connaught Princesses drove 
into tho gates of the Palace Just about 
the moment the Queen expired Prince and 
Princess Louis of Batten berg reached 
Cowes, and it ie doubtful whether they 
reached the deathbed in time. 


THE QUEEN’S DEATH, 


The best beloved of English monarohs 
has passed away, and the longest reign 
in English history has reached iu term. 

The thing that baa happened will rank 
in all our lives among our personal griefs, 
snd this first month ol the twentieth cen¬ 
tury will live in all our memories as au 
tpoch ot gloom and mourning. 8iuce 
Gladstone died there remained but one 
human soul whose passing could have 
brought a bitter sense of individual loss 
to every heart in England. 

Yet the news that came last night had 
in it nothing of the unexpected For four 
painful days—days of unexampled tension 
in all our lives—we bad feared the worst. 

Yet now that it has come it has revealed 
to us all a possibility of passionate grief 
which the fear* of half a week had not 
robbed of it* freshness. The blow could 
not have fallen more heavily, even had it 
found ua unprepared. 

We ought perhaps to rejoice that the 
Queen has been spared from further suf¬ 
fering. and her family from further aus- 
pense, but such cold comfort aa thia haa 
never yet taken tha edge from any human 
pain. Tho Queen has gone, and aome- 
thing has been altered in the very atmo¬ 
sphere aroun^ us It ia no longer the 
same England * No revolution could havo 
shaken the oountry more profoundly 
Our loyalty, our patriotism bad in it *o 
strong a personal clement.-that w* hardly 
realise as yet how much remains un¬ 
changed of old pn*hlem6, old duties, old 
opportunities ol service. Our national 
life has lost its emotional centre 
From the first day of her reign the 
Queen engaged the chivalry ot tha 
country She won iU love and 
its eeteem during the years when the 
English people learned to think of her aa 
a wife and a« a mother. For the first tlma 
in English history it wa* possible to think 
of "the Court” as the first among 
English homes. The earlier half of the 
Queen’s life wa* by no means passed In 
the half-light to which the present gene¬ 
ration has become accnstomed. To a 
count ry*wearied of the shameful Court- 
life which had surrounded most ol the 
Queen’* predecessors, the change that 
Dame over the royal circle was no small 
relief But this welcome change by no 
means stood alone. The concern with 
which the Queen toLlowed the Irish 
(amine, the real with which she threw 
herself into Prince Albert's effort to pro. 
mote peace by the first ol international 
exhibitions, aud finally the great work 
which they did together iu aiding the 
philanthropic scheme* Of Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury, have gone tar to make the internal 
hlstorv ol the past ceruury in England a 
record ol humane progress. When the 
Crown took the lead in facing the prob¬ 
lem of the poor, it ceased, in form at 
least, to be a party question. 

But these activities of the Queen’s 
earlier and happier day* are for moat of 
u* a matter of history To our genera¬ 
tion she has endeared herseH aa a brave, 
if half-pathetic figure, bearing in stoical 
retirement the burden of a terrible bereave-, 
meat. The exchange of sympathy has 
been the chief commeroe between the ruler 
and her subjects. Tim? and again when 
, husband, or son, or daughter, grandson or 
daughter’s husband has died, the nation 
has suffered with her. And she in her 
turn haa come before her people most 
frequently aa a mourner who could join 
in our sorrows. It was by her visits to the 
nick and the wounded, by her womanly 
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messages to the suffering and the bereaved 
that the present generation really oame to 
know ita Queen. No monarch ever took 
upon himself a simpler and more beauti- 
lul mission There was something as 
knightly as it was Christian in this great 
lady's reading of " Noblesse oblige 
It was fated, however, that the nation 
should learn to know its Queen yet more 
fully. The Jubilee had shown her 
as the most venerable and the, most re¬ 
vered of European sovereigns. The 
Diamond Ju' .lee presented her to 
the world with the style and the 
dignity of the ruler of its greatest Empire. 
The dark days Of the present war re¬ 
vealed Queen Victoria io us in another 
character. She emerged from her 
solitude and har retirement. She was 
unwearied in her visits to the wounded. 
Despite her burden of years she crossed 
the Channel, and evoked by her gallantry 
and her spirit the loyal cheers of thou¬ 
sands of Irishmen who hated England and 
loathed war During our moat depress-; 
Ing reverses she unveiled herself proudly, 
and drove day after day through the 
streets of London, stimulating her people 
by her example. Never in all her reign* 
has she boon more a Queen than in this 
last year. 

To her success©? the Queen leaves such! 
a legacy ae no English monarch ever in¬ 
herited before. King Edward will find a 
people disposed to yield to firm an unques¬ 
tioning loyalty. It was not always so. 
(The follies of George ILL. the profligacy 
of George IV , the lack of grace and of wit 
In William IV., had brought the throne 
|nto something like disrepute when Queen 
Victoria Ascended it. Her personality 
has made us what we never were in all 
'out previous history—a loyal and united 
nation King Edward starts from a posi¬ 
tion won for him by his parents. His 
place need be no sinecure. A king can 
set the tone of society. He can aidvihe 
arts. He can, even under our almost Re¬ 
publican constitution, place himself at 
the head of any movement that i* humane 
and progressive, provided only that it be 
not partisan. Our King has our sym¬ 
pathy to-day as he has our fealty. To re¬ 
tain it he need only follow in his father's 
■ 


FROM ABROAD. 


LAST TRIBUTE ’ FROM THE 

XATJ10X& 

MESSAGES OF UNIVERSAL 
MOURNING. 

Front ©or ©ton Correspondent 

Bxrli if, Tuesday. 

Although the Empress Frederick suf¬ 
fered a severe shock on hearing the 
terrible news from Osborne, her great 
Will power enabled her to collect bee 
forces, and .'she almost insisted on start¬ 
ing at once for her royal mother's bed¬ 
side. 

It was only when frince Henry, wna 
Arrived unexpectedly *t Friodriehshof, 
added his supplications to those of h,a 
•lister* that the Empress gave up the ides 
of the journey, which she certainly is no* 
well enough to undertake. 

Her Majesty's appetite is satisfactor *. 
and she is able to take short rides in th* 
park. 

Workmen are occupied night and da. 
at the Imperial dockyard at Kiel :n 
getting ready to dispatch to England s 
small squadron, consisting of the Im- 
ipcrial yacht HohcnaoUern, the small 
cruiser Nymph, and the torpedo-de¬ 
stroyer Slelpner. to bring the Kaiser back 
to Germany. 

PARIS TOUCHED. 

From ©ur Own Correspsadeat. 

Peats, Tuesday. 

! The touching scene being enacted at Os¬ 
borne appears to have softened the heart* 
of the most inflexible Anglophobcs here, 
and Parisians continue to manifest the 
intensest concern in the condition of the 
Queen. 

To-cifhfs papers, irrespective of poli¬ 
tical creeds, devote columns to the Queen's 
career, recalling her arrival and reception 
in Paris on 18 April, 1857. 

The “ Franeals " publishes the most re 
cent portrait on it* front page. The 
- PaUie “ devotes the best portion of it* 
front to reproductions of the Queen laying 
the stono of the Albert Memorial. th«- 
Queen’s birth-room at Kensington, and 
her great-grandchildren 

To-day’s inquiries at the Embassy were 
more numerous than over. The sympathy 
of Paris is unmistakably most intense. 

I M Loubet’s and the Prince of Wales'* 
messages have created the best impre*- 

j^The Foreign Office is being hourly in¬ 
formed as to the latest news through M 
'Cam bun. 

The “Temps” says the entire Anglo 
Saxon world watches the deathbed agony 
of Queen Victoria as that of an aged grand¬ 
parent. whose grey hairs are the moat 
venerable of bar many crowns So loug 
as Victoria lived she was Uke the mother 
of a family, the living connection with a 
prosperous past, the safety-anchor of the 
British Empire When she departed it 
jnusl be for England the unknown groping 
.n the dark 

The "Liberte" emphatically protests 
against a shameless pamphlet entitled 
"The Last Will of Victoria." The "Liberte' 
lays: "Nothing in our past dissensions 
with England can justify such a vulgar in¬ 
sult to an agonising woman." 

I am informed that the Government has 
instructed If. Lupine to take immediate 
steps to arrest the sale of the pamphlet, 
which, however, passers-by are disdain¬ 
fully refusing to purchase. 

The "Franeals'* appeals to the Queen 
that bar last words may be in effect to stop 
the war and give the Boers their indepen- 
dance. 


The Mother of Her People. 


The Queen is dead. The "little mother” is gone-the lady round whose aged figure have gathered 
the affections of Englishmen born in every clime—Canada. Australia. India, South Africa. She is gone, but 
her personality throughout her dainty childhood, her gracious girlhood, her ample life as wife and mother, 
and at last her lonely widowhood set in splendid isolation her personality remains. In these few pictures we 
have tried to tell briefly the story of the blameless and ever useful life which at last has been laid down under 


the burden cf more than four score years, 



Queen. Vic tori*. 



The Queen's Marriage to Prince Albert in the Chapel of St. James’s Palace, io Feb., 1840. 

Pointing bv Sir Otora* Hayter, B.A. 



Osborne House- 



The Queen in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, 1846. 

[From the Painting by B. E. Date* 



The Queen in Her Bridal Robes. 



The Christening of tbe Princess Royal in Buckingham Palace, 10 Feb., 1841 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 

Lath a. 

When the new* of. the Queen's death 
••wne M. Loubet at once, on behalf of the 
Frt-nch Republic, sent hi* oondolmct-s to 
Im- l’rince of Wale* Similar mi-atages ai>- 
. »,uring in to tbe British Embassy from al. 
(lie chief functionaries and leader* oi 
,ucial and political life. Everywhere tin 
.n-ateat grief ia expressed. 

IN DENMARK. 

From Our Own CorrespcK/fwt 

Copenhagen*, •’.wrefcy. 

. The emotion aroused by tbe Queen's ill 


nesB was misnamed ny tne aiarauaf now* 
that her Majesty had passed away. 

Tha newspapers are being read with the 
greatest interest, and the clubs and cafes 
are crowded to-night with people eegerly 
discussing the news, and freely expressing 
their sympathy. * . 

The Court in particular is deeply d> 
pressed by the saddening dispatch. 

All day long visit* have been paid t* 
the English Embassy by the lira id Mar- 
Ithal of the Court, the various loreiga 
Ministers, and other prominent man 
Various social functions have been 
countermanded 


AUSTRIAN EMPEROR, 
frsa Our Ou>n Correspondent 

Vuxna, Tu,-#day. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph received the 
U-ligram announcing the Queen's death 
While he im Ukiug his after-dinner 
Imoke. 

Hie Majesty at once dictated a message 

S f sympathy, and then drove to the British 
im bassy, arriving there quit# unannounced 
The Euiperor was d.-eply moved as hs- 
expressed bU sympathy. •• The whole 
world," said the Emperor, "mourns with 
England over this international oataa* 
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Tin- Archduke Francis Ferdinand. heir I* 
«li« throne, vl*lt«d the Enibwny shortly 
b«-lore midnight Several other urvhduke*, 
the Duke of Cumberland, the Foreign 
Minister, the Prrmior, and other ri-pr«-acn» 
i»live men were at tjie Embassy between 
Sleven and twelve. 

The news was soon known n« 
tho hotels, where there were 
inauy British visitors. Dinner parties 
j»ud other festive groups were immediately 
broken up on receipt of the sad tidings. 

THE KINO OF THE BELGIANS, 
from Our Oton Comsponilcm. 

BaurstLS, Tuesday. 

The Queen’s ^onth, in spite of the fsr4 
fthial it had been expected, caine with a 
groat shock All the newspapers publish 
special editions with long eulogistic ar¬ 
ticles 

Tho King and the royal family are pro¬ 
foundly affected Hi* Majea‘y at -nee 
telegraphed to the Prince of Walee. Tha 
•Ministers and many high political per¬ 
sonages proceeded to the British Legation 
to leavo their condolences 

The King will attend the funeral of tbs 
Queen in person. 

from Cur Own torrespondtnt. 

Aax'vjuu-, Tuesday. 

Though fully expected, the news has 
caused great excitement, and throughout 
the English community intense grief. 

C.8. KINSHIP OF SORROW. 

From Our own Correspondent 

Nxw Yobs, Tueeday. 

The impression in New York on the rat 
ceipt of the mournful news this afternoon 
was as if a national loss had been suf¬ 
fered. In fact, a greater public commo¬ 
tion would seem impossible in London 
itself. 

Flags throughout the oity are at half- 
mast. and in many cases even reversed, 
with the stars underneath.an arrangement 
which, at sea, is the American signal ot 
deep distress. 

8everal of the evening newspapers ap¬ 
pear with black mourning borders. The 
" Evening Post “ says, " In reveronoe fog 
the woman and respect for the sovereign 
the whole world is akin to-day.” 

The " Herald ” says, " Never was there 
a royal sufferer whom tho world so unan¬ 
imously mourned. The new sovereign 
is hailed with sympathy.” 

The papers quote the "Morning 
‘Leader’s editorial of yesterday on tho im¬ 
portance of the sovereigns of England and 
Germany standing hand In hand at tha 
bedside. 

The " Sun ” adds editorially, " The 
Kaiser has thus secured a hold on tha 
sympathies of the English people which 
it will take a lot of political bungling ta 
weaken.” 

This fact is also given as the reason for 
the stock market here remaining un.ua 
turbed. 

After living and reigning longer lhati 
Any other monarch in our history, ouc 
greatest Queen has passed away just 1,000 
Jeara after our greatest King. King 
Alfred died in 901—Qt^een Victoria iu 
jlaol. 

, It is scarcely possible for anyone tq 
appreciate the vast gulf which separates 
the era of the Queen’s . h from that of 
her death. Wnen riie first saw the light 
of this world on 24 May, 1819, there were 
no railways! no steamers, no telegraphs.] 
Whe- men travelled they trusted toj 
horses on land and to the wind on the sea,' 
jpst as men-didTn the days of the Caesars.j 
Shelley, K . Byron, and Scott were 
a..ve. In almost every respect the nation! 
of those days appears ridiculously old-; 
fashioued to the men of* to-day, aud to 
a tempt to relate the improvements, the! 
advance, me discoveries which have 
tuade Uio reign ol Queen Victoria glorious! 
would be to write the history of tne most 
eveuuui six.y odd years ot -English tus-- 
lory. That is at once impracticable aunj 
unnecessary, lur witn many ol the clones 
oi the Vioiorian era tne Queen had no 
direct connection. Aud yet 60 tar as out* 
vital, fax-reacn.ug aitteieuce he, ween; 
those Says-and these is concerned—a dn- 
ierence ot the utmost importance ,o Uie 
wnoie empire—we owe every ifiuig ,o the 
Queen. Vvuen she was born me me oi 
Ceorge x—1. was ueu.-.v over. Wnen she 
was a child Ueoxge TV. was bringing, 
monarchy in-o contempt in uus country,, 
a contempt which Wiinarn IV. drd lutie 
to remove, one was the daugruer oi iua 
DuKe of Kent, a well-meaning Dut quue 
tinuisuhguisued man, who, use tne omerj 
Sons ot ueorge Ul.i hau a laiat 
tendency to run into debt. Mad 
Uie monarch who succeeded to 
tue throne m 1837 been another Ueorga 
IV., who can say aha, would nave become 
of mouarcuy as an ina .luuoti in England 
during the wild, revolutionary times ex¬ 
perienced ten years later? It is not too 
mueu to say Unit the Queen louud the 
throne in aun-er—she has left it mora 
secure than any throue known in the pre¬ 
vious history oi tne world, founded on a[ 
passionate devotion to the Queen herself, 
which united all her subjects iu a bond 
oi affection and veneration. Nay, the 
marvellous outbursts of loyalty on tne 
part oi our distant colonies ana dependen¬ 
cies have been inspired more by the cha¬ 
racter and tLa lile of tho venerable lady 
who graced the throne than by anything 
else. To have redeemed monarchy irutn 
a somewhat low estate, and to have united 
the whole empire by a force which tar 
transcends all mere conventions or 
written treaties, this surely was no slight 
service to the State, this alone justifies 
tha' poet's claim that “ she wrought hex 
people lasting good.” 

Early Training. 

f The Queen’s early trainir - as a child; 
reflects infinite credit on her mother the 
Duchess of Kent, a noble and wise woman 
about whom history has but little to say, 
but whose indirect, though vu- real, in¬ 
fluence upon history has been enormous. 
The litlie Princess Alexandrine Victoria 
passed a happy, retired childhood, full of 
simple, innocent pleasures. Perhaps the 
most important lestju impressed upon 
her opening mind in those earlier years 
was a love of wliat is known as ’ home 
life," a firm attachment to the sanctities ol 
Ihe family circle, and it was this as much 
a t anything else which captured tne 
Leans ul Uie English people. Tier prede¬ 
cessors had always been regarded as for¬ 
eigners, hut though she did not introduce 
b new dynasty in the strict historical 
sense, she did in loality. for throughout 
her long lile and reign she presented to; 
Ler people an example or an illustration 
oi English hie at its very . best. 
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Thisaa day* of irresponsible childhood 
were eoon over, for wnen she was but 
eighteen years and one month old she was 
suddenly called from ner quiet borne, 
from tho c a taut care and devotion of tier 
ever watchful mother, to ascend urone the 
h-.ost dazzling throne in the world, and to 
Wield the sceptre pver one-fifth ol the 
human race. Early in the morning of 
Ju no, 1837, she was roused from sleep by 
the momentous message that the Arch¬ 
bishop oi Canterbury and the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain “seek an audience of your Ma¬ 
jesty " 1 William IV. had died in uio 
night—and she v is Queen. There are few 
scenes in history more touching aud at 
*he same time more impressive than that 
jf this young inexperienced girl of 18 
being suddenly confronted with all the 
(dunes, the glories, tho trials, and the irn- 
kuense world wide responsibilities con¬ 
tained in that* phrase. 7 your Majesty." 
Artists have portrayed xho sceue, his-j 
ftonans and posts 1 ve described it, it hag 
seized upon, aud t .1 continue for many 
an age-to seize upon, the imaginations of 
men and women, How d ' she stand the 
sudden test? A keen observer—Grevilla 
who was no mere general eulo¬ 
gist, _ and who saw her meet 


and warriors and received their homuge, 
has summed up in one phrase her been 
jug on that memorable occasion. ’’ Ini 
jthort.” he wrote at the lime, " she appears 
to act with every Kind of good taste and 
good fueling, as well as good sense.’’ 
There wd*’ have the l--its which distin- 

S uished hex Majesty right away from that 
ay early in the nineteenth century 
luntil that other day, whan, full of years 
land of honor, she passed beyond these 
(voices—good taste, good feeling, good! 
sense. One little touch in Grevilie’s ac¬ 
count make b the scene realistic to a 
degree: 

1 As the two old men, her uncles, knelt 
before her swearing allegiance aud kissing 
I her hand, 1 saw her blush up to the eyes, 
as if she felt the contrast tie tween their 
civil and their natural relations, and this 
; was tha only sign of emotion which 6he 
! evinced.^ 

•They had nursed, and petted, and played 
kith her a hundred limes—aud now they, 
land ail others in the land, were her sub¬ 
jects I 

Coronation and Marriage, 

! Having succeeded to the throne ou 
;JW Juue, 1637, her Majesty was crowned 
la little more than a year later, on 2$ June. 
T833, and was tor Uie tir6t time the oeuual 
fhgure in a dazzling and memorable scettq 
(—an experience winch was to be many a 
time renewed in royal progresses, J uoiiee 
processions, and Stale ceremonials not A 
lew. The accession and coronation may 
‘be described as the first great epoch in the 
Queen s ate,aud they have to do with that 
lile 6olely on its public or official side. 
.The next event which stands out pro-! 
loiineniiy in her long life was no doubt of 
importance in a. puoiic and official sensei 
also, but it had*to do chiefly with the 
Queen as a woman. Ou 10 Feb., 1840, 
.she married Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburgl 
and Gotha. There is -o doubt that at 
Ithe time tile marriage was not universally^ 
[popular. The husband of Princess Char¬ 
lotte hud been granted £50,000 a year by 
Parliament, wuxie m the case of Prince 
‘Albert, the husband of the wouurch, the 
allowance was fixed at £30,000 a year. 
And there were countk :s troubles about 
precedence and etiquette, owing to Ihei 
fact that by birth the Prince Consort wad 
Uiany and many a stage lower ddwn wj 
the social .ale than was the Queen her! 
*elf. These slights (as she regarded 
them) inflicted upon her husband filled 
the Queen with indignation. Before hen 
[marriage site had written of her future 
husband. " he seen- perfection,” and that 
remained her view until death parted the 
two. But that was by no means the vieW 
of the country at urge, at any rate at 
first. Even papers like the “ Times ” and 
- Punch ” published gibes and sneers at 
the German Prince who. as he was often 
reminded, had so marvellously “ bettered 
himself” by marriage. Indeed, strange 
though it must appear to-day. it is true 
that the Tory party was at that time 
openly disloyal. Tory members indulged 
in personal attacks on the Queen from 
their places in Parliament. At k 

describes as “ riolent and indecent,” while 
[there was an even more striking display 
'of Tory disloyalty at a Conservative din-j 
Sior at Shrewsbury. Just to complete tho 
Topsy-turvydom of the .picture it may bo 
added that the Irish were wildly loyal, 
aud Daniel O’Connfill declared his readi¬ 
ness to produce halt u million brave Irish¬ 
men prepared to defend the young Queen 
from insult. The Whig party was so 
generally regarded as the party oi loyalty 
Lu alliance with the Irish that Lady Hoi- 
land said with reference to a general elec¬ 
tion within a year or two oi the accession* 

[ The Whig pffrty has nothing to rely 
|upon but tin Queen and Paddy. 

The public has become so accustomed 
to know tho Queen in mourning, and to 
o great extent in retirement, that she was 
|by many regarded as of serious and al- 

f aost souibre disposition. „No greater mis-' 
ake could be made than to entertain; 
such a view. At the time of her acces¬ 
sion, her coronation, her marriage, End 
during the earlier years of her married! 
life she-was full of high spirits, given to 
dancing and horseback riding, loving tha 
theatre and the opera. The contemporary; 
descriptions of her appearance in public 
Frequently contain tne word , “ radiant ". 
She was young, high-spirited, healthy in- 


intelligent interest in the duties attaching 
to her nigh position. It is customary, per¬ 
haps, to say that of all monarchs. But 
twhile it would be absurd and grotesquely 
incorrect to make such a remark 
about the sensual dandy Georgd 
IV., or about the boorish William 
XV.. it is the simple truth in con¬ 
nection with Queen Victoria. All the 
statesmen with whom she had to deal 
pgree on that point, and a time came 
when justice was done to the part played 
by the Prince Consort. 

The Prince Consort. 

The position of the husband of a Queen 
Regnant is a trying one. especially when! 
he happens to be a foreigner. The Prince 
has himself described some of the trials 
he had to endure: 

Peel cut down my income, Wellington; 
refused me my rank, the royal family 
cried out against the foreign interloper, 
the Whigs in office were only inclined to 
concede to me just'as much space as 1 
could aland upon. The Constitution is. 
silent as to the Consort of the Queen, even] 
Blackatone ignores him, aud yet there he 
was, sud not to be done without. 

There is no doubt that any feeling enter¬ 
tained against the Prince Consort on the 
ground that as a foreigner he would lack 
sympathy with our methods of govern¬ 
ment was grossly unfair. He had studied 
our Constitution more closely than the 
vast majority of his wife's subjects, and 
his reverence for that Constitution was 
unbounded. His advice to the Queen, fod 
whom he acted as priva « secretary, net 
doubt influenced her iu resolve always to 
rule as a strictly constitutional monarch 
Early in her reign, and before her mar¬ 
riage, the Queen did once upset for a time 
all the constitutional pundita in her realmj 


and caused quite a flutter Th Un- land 

Lord Melbourne’s Government went out, 
and 8ir Robert Peel and tho Duke of Wei} 
lingtoncame in. Amid tLc mora momen¬ 
tous results of a change of Government 
there is included a chapge of Indies of the 
Household—Women of the Bedchamber, 
and the like. Tho Queen wanted to retain 
the Whig ladies, and declined to have the 
Tories. She said impetuously: 

They wanted to deprive me of my ladies, 
and I suppose they would deprive me next 
of my dreSses, and my housemaids; they 
wished to treat me like s girl, but 1 will 
show them that I am Queen of England. 

It is to be feared that the Whigs of tho 
day took an unholy delight in witnessing 
the vain appeals of the Tory statesmen to 
the Monarch. Wiseacres wagged their 
heads and said that the Constitution was 
in danger, Lut the neoplopat large enjoyed 
the affair as a huge joke. It was debated 
in the Houses, Sir Robert Peel refused to 
come In; Lord Melbourne was recalled, 
but though ho took office again 
he was not in power, was con¬ 
stantly humiliated in both Houses, 
and was soon turned out again 
This time the Queen bowed to the InevitJ 
able, and fifteen years later, with a calm 
candor worthy of Dr. Johnson, she de¬ 
scribed the affair as "entirely my own 
foolishness.” It is a small incident in so 
long and so memorable a reign, but even 
that trivial little slip would probably 
never havo occurred bad the Prince Con¬ 
tort then been her intimate adviser. It i& 
convenient, though not strictly accurate, 
to refer to Prince Albert as the " Prince. 
Conaort" throughout, though that title 
Wh 9 not conferred upon him before 1857, 
or seventeen years alter his marriage. 

Reforming the Court- 
It was not long before the people of this 
country began to recognise tiiat there wag 
a change tor the better iu wh&i may be 
called the "walk and conversation of 
the Court. They discovered no less to 
their satisfaction ftiau to their surprise 
that they had a mouarch who paia her 
way. It seemed too good to be true, after 
the experience of previous reigns, that the 
Crown should steer oiear ot debt. This 
good result was due in no small measure 
to tho reforms in the Household instituted 
by the Prince Consori and by his adviser. 
Bacon Stockmar. It may not be in a<> 
cordanca with British feeling to believe 
that a German Prince and bis Gorman 
adviser exercised so excellent an in¬ 
fluence in our naiioual affairs—but 
such is the fact, and from it there 
is no escape. Ihe ludicrous and wasteful 
system, or lack of system, pursued 
an tho Royal Household when Stockmar 
looked into its affairs appears almost in^ 
credible. He reported that while the Lord 
Chamberlain's department was respon- 


after the outside. Again the Lord Steward 
found the fuel and laid the fire; the Lord 
Chamberlain lighted it! On the otheii 
hand, the Lora Chamberlain found the 
Humps, the Lord Steward trimmed and 
lighted them! If a window pane had to 
be mended five different officials had to, 
countersign the order! These details 
may appear trivial, but their reform had] 
enormous consequences. For that reform) 
resulted in an enormous saving of ex¬ 
penditure, so that when the Queen had] 
entertained with the mo6t gorgeous mag-| 
111600006 the Sovereigns of Russia and 
France at Windsor in 1844, Sir Robert Peel 
Informed the House of Commons lhat she 
hud done it without "coming on" the 
taxpayers for an extra sixpence These 
things were noised abroad throughout the; 
country. 

in Uie midst of her public cares she. 

S ever neglected the training ot her chil-1 
ren. kqy years the nursery was by nol 
means the least important portion of the 
Court. There were nine children in alii 
—the Princess Royal, born 1840; the 
Prince of Wales, 1841; Princess Alice; 
1843; Duke of Edinburgh, 1844; Princess 
Helena, 1846; Princess Louise, 1848;! 
Duke of Connaught. 1850; Duki of Al¬ 
bany, 1853 ; and Princess Beatrice. 18571 
One year after the birth of her youngest 
Child her eldest was married to the heir 
to the German throne, and by 18&S all the 
pine had married. 

Attempts on Her Life. 

All maoarchs have to livo a double lifo, 
and while the Queen was helping to train 
her children, and ruling in her own housej 
she was also immersed in cares of Stale, 
sharing with various statesmen the duty 
bf facing crises abroad and at home) 
Moreover, early in her reign and shortly 
before the birth of her first child, the 
Queen was, called upon to face a dungei 
pommon V> royalty all over the world-. 
Ishe was fired at twice by a youth 
named Oxford, being missed each 
time. In 1842 a more deter¬ 

mined, but equally unsuccessful! 
Bttempt was made on her life. On Suni 
day. 29 May, 1842, as she and the Princ^ 
Consort were driving together the Pria« 
taw a man present a pistol at them sad 


Prince ...«.» . — — .- . - , 

weapon missed fire, and apparently 
one but the Prince and a laa noticed mo 
Incident, for the man made off unmo¬ 
lested. The lad reported what he had seen 
best day. Thus the Queen and the Prince 
had the unpleasant consciousness that 
the would-be murderer was at large. They 
determined to take their customary drive; 
but to have no one with them in the car¬ 
riage. Before the t’-'ve was over the same 
Scoundrel aimed at them, this time sues 
ceeding in firing-the pistol, though no one 
(was hit. The man. named Francis, was 
[sentenced to death, but his life waa 
spared owing to the intervention of the 
Queen. The very next day after her 
leniency had been reported a deformed 
Ilian named Beau attempted unsuccess¬ 
fully to shoot her. These repeated at¬ 
tempts caused the wildest indignation 
pud at the saui^time stirred up a wave oi 
Passionate loyalty to tlnyQueeu through, 
put the whole land. It may be added here 
that in 1849 au Irish bricklayer, and iu 
k»72 a !ac^ named O’Connor, made pseudo- 
attempts at a similar crime, but then 
weapons were loaded with blank cart¬ 
ridge, while in 1882 she was fired upon 
by a lunatic named Maclean. In not on^ 
ot these repeated attempts was she eveu 
touched, but in Juue, 1850, she was 9ub- 
jected to a .•ratal outrage by a man named 
•'ate, who had been an officer in tne army! 
.e struck her Majwty in the iaco with « 
one—but it is satisfactory, for the rej 
uiation of manhood, to know that he was 
bviously crazy. 

So far as homo affairs are concerned, 
e Queen’s most anxious years were pro- 
.bly 1846 to 1«48. Ireland was twice 
, .sited by famine and by the pestilence 
which always follows famine. It is oa 
i-ccord that ip the union of Skibbereen 
almost the whole population, 11,000 pen 
pons. died. In many and many an Irish 
town when the shopkeepers arose in the 
morning they would find outside their 
Bhops, lying on tile pavement, the corpses 
of poor creatures who had died of starva¬ 
tion in the night. To make the matter 
worse the scarcity was to a great extent 
the result of antiquated laws, and thus 
naturally enough wild men made wild pro¬ 
posals. As it turned out the whole panic 
was unnecessary, but it had the good effect 
bf calling the attention of some iu higH 
places to the misery of the masses in both 
the islands. 
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In 1849 the Queen vi*it*d Ire¬ 
land for tlia first time, and hod a wildly 
and uproariously enthusiastic welcome 
She took tlie four eldest of her children 
with her, aud the wAirm-hearted Celts 
tumbled over each qther in them delight 
' Ah. Queen, dear,” screamed one old lady. 

’ make one of them Prince Patrick, and 
all Ireland will die for you.” Mer next 
son bear* the name ot Patrick, and id 
Duke of Connaught. In England, too, 
the Prince Consort, acting on tile advicc- 
of Lord Ashley, better known as Lord 
Shaftesbury, began to bestir himself. He 
went to the rookerie* iu Sevan Dial* to 
sec for himself how the poor lived, and 
on 18 May, 1848, he took the chair at tho 
■Laborers' Friend Society’s meeting, and 
made a speech which revealed to many for 
the first time what manner of man he was 
—grave, earnest, a studfnt of social com 
ditions. an udvocato of social reform. M 
seems a little thing to-day for royalty to * 

? reside over a meeting of that nature. 
t meant much then, and indeed the 
Prince Consort was strongly advised by 
so sound a Liberal a» Lord John 
Russell to stand aloof from all 
such duties, but ho hod the cood 
sense to ignore the stateMiian’s advice 
and to accept that of the philanthropist. 

It is on record that when Lord Ashley 
first talked of the condition of the poo: 
to tile Prince, as the two walked about 
the gardens at Osborne. Lord Ashley 
asked if he was to speak out or talk like 
o oourtier. ” For God’s sake.” replied the 
Prince, “ speak out freely.” 

It was about this time that the Queen 
obtained what she delighted to call “ a 
house ol her own,” where she could escape 
from the ministrations of Woods and 
Forests and other departments, for she 

f urchuacd Osborne in 1845, and Palmorai 
i very different building from the pre¬ 
sent castle) in 1848. The Prince Consort 
took the keenest delight in giving scope 
to his undoubted talents as a landscape 
gardener in laying out the grounds of 
each place. Sir Robert Peel died in 1650 
and the Duke of Wellington in 1852, while 
the intervening year was a memorable oug 
for the Queen and the country, for in 1851* 
the Great Exhibition, the pet project of 
tire Prince Consort, was opened in Lon¬ 
don- Exhibitions and “ World’s shows " 
have become common, some think too 
common, sii^ce those days, but in 1851 it 
was a gigantic experiment. Of course the 
croakers were ready to predict disaster; 
and they prophesied all sorts of evil. On 
the other hnnd. the enthusiasts 
acted after their kind and hailed 
the millennium! Both were wrong! 
The Exhibition did no harm,' 

nay, it did good—but before three years 
had gone men were to see how visionary 
were the hopes that exhibitions were to 
make wars to cease. The Queen's delight 
when the opening day hod como and gone 
with glorious success knew no- bounds 

Her Proudest Day. 

She has referred to the "great and 
glorious first of May " as " the proudest 
apd happiest day of my happy life.” Dean 
Stanley also left bn interesting jecord ol 
the great event: 


other human countenance. 

How ludicrous all the dark forebodings 
about London being overrun by off the 
villains of Europe appeared to 'be! The 
Queen drove airnoit unprotected through 
a million people that day, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day the Home Secretar- was able 
to announce that there had been no acci¬ 
dent, nor had the police to arrest anyone! 
About the same time the long struggle be¬ 
tween the Queen aud the Prince on the 
one hand aud Lord Palmerston on the 
other culminated in the dismiss \1 of that 
jaunty, devil-may-care, but obstinate 
Minister. The fiction that this was a case 
of a Liberal Minister standing up against 
Ihe tyrannous interference of the Court 
h&s been exploded long ago. Lord Pal¬ 
merston had many engaging qualities 
■which endeared h.m to the man id the 
[street, and which obtained for him that 
undoubted sign of popular approval— 
the nickname Pam. But as a Foreign 
Secretary he acted most unconstitution¬ 
ally. He would send dispatches abroad, 
without the knowledge of the Crown, 
or of the Cabinet, couched in such 
terms as to threaten the peace of 
Europe. Nay, he went further, for 
sometimes, when the Cabinet had de¬ 
cided the terms of dispatch and the Crown 
•had approved. Lord Palmerstou would 
entirely alter it, aud send one “ off his 
own bat," as he cheerily expressed it. 

Palmerston’s dismissal m 1852 by no 
means ended his career, and he succeeded 
not long after in bringing off one of the 
chief objects aimed at in his foreign 

i iulity—an alliance with France. Nano- 
eon III. was a new monarch, he had be¬ 
come a monarch by a piece of downright 
rascality, and he was anxious somehow 
or otlior to establish himself. For 
u long time he could not make 
up his Imperial mind whether toj 
join with Russia in an attack on 
this country, or to stand in with us in an 
attack on Russia. It was Palmerston's 
aim to secure the doubtful advantage of 
his friendship, and that aim succeeded, 
for in 1854 we joined Louis Napoleon in 
the Crimeau War—an enterprise'worthy 
of our new "friend." Hardly had the 
anxieties and miseries of those dreadful 
days been finished when the Queen was 
-milled upon to face still greater trials in, 
the even .darker days of the Indian 
Mutiny. Those events are too well 1 
known as portions of the general history 
bf England to need any further descrip¬ 
tion here. 

Her Saddest Day. 

There is no doubt that just as the Queen 1 
had mentioned a day in 1851 aa the hap- 
piest in her life, .no 6he always regarded 
1861 as her saddest year. Her mother 
died in that year—ana before its close she 
had lost her husband also. In 1846 tha 
Queen wrote in a private letter, when the 
iPrinco Consort was away from home, 
[words which afterwards became pathetic 
[even to the verge of tragedy; 

I feel very lonely without my d*»r 
master. . . . Without him everything 
loses its interest. ... It will always 
be a terrible pang to me to s< parate from 
him, even for a few days, and 1 pray God 
never to let me survive him. 

Fate ordered it otherwise, and she watj 

when certain classes have grumbled that 
the meen remained in mourning and iff 
comparative seclusion so persistently. 
But here again the great public always 
honored her for this faithful devotion to a 

K einorv. There is a.line Jouch in the fact 
at all over the world rough Tommy At¬ 
kins always Alluded to the Queen as " The 
Widow.” There haa never been any doubt 
whatever as to the reality of the affection¬ 
ate regard of this royal husband and wife 
The Queen's desperate anxiety whan the 
Prince's illness was pronounced to be 
typhoid, her ceaseless watching and nurs¬ 
ing, her utter heartbroken gric-i when the 
Mid came late on tho night of Saturday, 
U Dec., 1861. are all matters ol history. 
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1: is smcFSI^ihe i rinec's Iasi won . 

her were. “ Daur little wile." Compara¬ 
tively few knew oi .ho death the same 
nut at. aud it was with a thrill oi »»d eiuo- 
liou that worshipper* in church the next 
rooming noticed that tho name oi u«o 
‘Prince Cousort was omitted from the.!; 
liturg). arid that a marc tiiaa usual ear* 
heatnei* was imparted to the prayer for” 
all widows and orphans Tin. Queen her- 
sell in alter years put on record that it* 
losing him she lost ai once "husband, 
.father, lover, master, frieud. adviser, and 
guide " 

Vet with her, as with others who are be-. 

H0[««ved. the duties of life h-d to be faced] 
flu 16o2 the Princess ALca was married 
and hi the next '-ar the Prince of \Yaie ; 
■was uuited with the Princess Alexandra o 
Seiuudrk—me iair young. Princess receiv 
fug at once a wild welcome iruiu a coun 
frv which ha# never changed its tits 
Minion—-that she is peritcrion Th« 
Queen's seclusion was, oi course, broken 
bn such occasions, but it was not uni il loiid 
jtha- she once agum opened Parliament in 
person. Ministers came aud went, Pal- 
fuerston died, Keiorui Bills were passed 
Bt home, while wars raged abroad between 
great and powerful neighbors, but tne 
Queen's life was comparatively uuevenw 
lul. Of course, she must nave beep 
Btrangely moved by the Franco-German 
|\Var. lor it resulted ih the downfall of 
Napoleon III. and in the union oi Ger¬ 
many. Her eldest child was the wilu 
oi the heir to the German throne. 
*-ud both the Prince Consort ana 
Bardh Stockmar had confidently pre¬ 
dicted that union of States into an Empire 
When but most statesmen regarded tiieii 
opinions as crazy dreams. 

The Prince's Illness, 

The same year which saw this “ dream " 
Realised— 1811—Brought a season oi 
enarp trial to the widowed Queen, 
{for the Prince of Wales, her eldest 
;son, the Heir to the Jhrone, was 
stricken with the same disease wh.ch 
proved fatal to his lather just ten years 

S arlier. tor a long time the issue was 
oubtful, the Pnuce hovering between luq 
and death, and the anxiety oi the solitary 
occupant ol the Throne was shared by her 
subjects oi many races and creeds ail 
sound the world, She was spared this 
{trial, lor the Prince happily recovered, 
aud London has seldom seen a more im¬ 
pressive spectacle than that oi the solemn, 
tnanksgivmg service held m St. Pain'a 
{Cathedral m 1672, aud probably no ouq 
gave thanks wiUi more hearuelt sinceriiy 
tnan the Queen herseii. The fact that 
the Queen came out of her seclusion on 
Bueh occasions caused some" people to! 
grumble at her usual seclusion. It has. 
already been said that West-end trades-! 
nun anrf -others thought tha. a gayer 
Court'would bo good ior business, and 
that the Queen w as playing a sekun pari. 
Bocieoue said as muon at a mee.uig wii.cm 
was being addressed by John Brignt some 
,seveA_or eignt yeurs aitor the Queen’s 
■widowhood. Mr. Bright's reply migiu not; 
perhaps oe satisfactory to the uiscon- 
jtected shopkeepers, but it touched the 
heart of everyone else: 
i 1 think there has been by many persons 
a great injustice done to ihe Queen iu ■ 

| reterence to bar desoiaie and wiuowea 
posuion. And i venture to say this, ihdt 
a woman, be she queen oi a great icaior, 

! or be she the wife oi one oi your laboring 
men, who can keep alive in her heart a 
' great sorrow (or the lost object of her life 
and aifecdoa, is wot at all likely to t>e 
wanting in a great and generous syinp&lhv 
with you. 

John Bright was right in this, and when¬ 
ever a great disaster or calamity nas over¬ 
taken any large number of her subject* 
In this country or across the seas, an ex¬ 
pression oi warm, uqeouv*nnouai sym¬ 
pathy has cyme trom Vi mdsor or ono of 
the other homes of the Queen. These 
messages have become so usual that 
people may perhaps have come to regard 
them as matters ot course—but the Quecu 
was the first to think ol such public mes¬ 
sages from the monarch. And. in the 
same wav, she has rejoiced over the tri¬ 
umphs oi her peopie—rejoining with those 
who did rejo.ee, aud weeping with those 
who wepu 

indeed, the Queen's unfailing interest 
in the everyday Life oi her people was not 
the leas: attractive trait in Ler character- 
in the Higlihinds particularly she loved 
to enter cottages and chat with the old! 
women over a cup oi tea. Sue was 
prompted to do this by that ** great and 
generous aymoathy" which Jona Bright 
nad declared was not likely to be 
wanting in a widow who mourned 
her own loss deepfly and truly. 
iSor should it be forgotten that 

f ier Majesty was a constant student. It 
s. of course, customary to say that every- 

K iing which a monarch does is done wed. 

ut it is no mere conventional compli¬ 
ment to say that the Queen w as a scholar 

E l no mean acquirements, especially as a 
iuguist. How many English ladies have, 
kshen more than sixty years of age, taken 
up the study of the Hindustani language* 
C-and not only taken it up. but persevered, 
tho end? Her knowledge oi. and her 
jtiusto regarding, music, has been men¬ 
tioned by more than one acknowledged 
master, and so with regard to panning 
An J sculpture. Nor is it possible that sac 
Icould discuss affairs of State utmost daily 
with the greatest of our public men ior 
more than sixty years without laying in a 
vast store of historical information and of 
experience which must have mi*de her 
opinion of the utmost weight and value. 
Ten different statesmen acted as Prune 
Minister in her reign—Melbourne. Peel. 
Bussell. Derby. Aberdeen. Palmeretou, 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury, and Rose¬ 
bery • many of them more than once, and 
one of them—Mr. Gladstone—four times. 

The Jubilees- 

When June. 1887, was reached she had 
completed fifty years of an active reign, 
during which, wmle always acting in ac¬ 
cordance with the oonstltuUou. she had 
taken a direct and almost daily part in 
.the government of her wide and ever-in4 
creasing rtahn. Such an event was. ql 
(course, not allowed to pass without * 
fining celebration, and the Jubilee fee- 
kinlies of 1887 are likely to remain memor- 
Able aud unforgotten for many and many 
C year. It was oil 21 June in that year 
That the Queen proceeded with overy c<m* 
'ceivable circumstance oi pomi* and 
splendor to Westminster Abbey. She wag 
surrounded by a glittering host, contain- 
ling the representatives oi trie greatest 
!»w»iolil» .a ih. woMd, P.rn.p, U;« 
'most conspicuous figure in that atateiv 
throng was that of the Prince Imperial 
of Germany, a man of atiperb presence, 
the husband oi the Queen * eldest child. 1 
Mi* great stature, bis martial bearing, rej 
off by a dazzling white uniform, muscled 
ali eyes, and few of those who saw bun 
pass that day, apparently a model of 
manly healtu and strength *u>P«'cted 
that even theu be was id the clutch ol that 
dueaso which was so soon to lay him low 
'and to leave his wife a widow when he 
had reigned (more in form than In reality) 
for onlv a few week* The chief distin¬ 
guishing feature of the 1887 procession 
€a!». as has been hinted, this gathering 
of foreign royalties. Another ten years 
passed away. and by June. fcjM. the Queen 
had reigned 60 years. On 23 b<-pt , lb9b. 
her reign had become a record, for then 
she had occupied the throne longer even 
than George III, who reigned 
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fifty-nine years three months and 
four days, during sou* portions 
of which he had been in seclusion, 
being more or less insane. If it had 
beeu felt tliht 1887 could not be allowed to 
pass without some fitting celebration, tha 
necessity to mark out, 1897 as a notable 
year was Jveif more apparent. The 188?. ' 
celebration was the Jubilee—that ie. the 
completion of 50 years. This later event 
was termed, and is likely always to be 
knor-n as. the Diamond Jubilee—a strange 
phrase, founded on the fact that 50 years ol 
wedded lifeds known as a golden wedding 
and 60 years as a diamond wedding. Once 
taore the Queen took her place in a superb 
procession which wended its way among 
millions of rejoicing citizens. She pro¬ 
ceeded to St. Paul's Cathedral, outside of 
(which building, at the western front, a 
khort religious service was held in the 
opeu air. The procession then passed tho 
river, went through some of the poorer 
ban ions of South Loudon which had 
never beforeTieen given such a Treat; ana 
then, returning over Westminster-bridge, 
he Queen once more reached Buckingham 
Palace through the Horse Guards and the 
Mail. The excitement and the preoara- 
ions in connection with this famous day 
tad agitated London fqy weeks, and many: 
vere the gloomy predictions of the num- 
>ers of people who would be crushed to 
leath, of the stands which would collapse, 
oi how all the food in London would be 
exhausted, and scarcity and famine would 
Busuo The event turned out to be not 
Duly "better than these bodim; fears,” 
but in glorious contrast. 

A. Memorable Day. 

The day. 23 June. 1897, was de- 
ightfully tine. The huge crowds were 
u the best possible temper, not a 
.;und coilapstd, and , r what is more 
•.markable, there was not one soli: 
ary case of accident or mishap from 
■egmuing to ena! It has been said that 
u 1887 the dominant note of the procession 
>vos the gathering of foreigu royalties. 

Ln 1897 there was something more reinark- 
ible than this, for the Queen was sun 
winded or accompanied by represexita- 
ives from every portion of her 
vast dominions—her colonies sent 
heir Premiers and detachments of 
,roops, India sent gorgeous prmces and. 

• uperb cavalry, there was endless variety 
if uniform, of race, of creed, of color. *' of 
aatiomi and peoples and kindreds and 
ungues "—and yet the British onlooker 
•ouid say " they are all ofirs." It is not, 
ikely, it is scarcely possible that Loudon, 
vLli ever see a more impressive sight.' 
And that which brought a lump into 
’•aauy a throat, and a mist before many 
,n-eye was the fact that the centre of the 
reat display was a small, white-haired, 
.euerable lady, wearing spectacles, at- 
:ired chiefly in black, her face wearing an 
•xpression of seriousness without gloom, 
f sedate and dignified pleasure. t 

Between those two famous days in leS7 
rod 1897 the Queen, of course, L-J not 1 
psc-»oed thfe trials and crosses to which' 
bll, monarchs or subjects, are liable. One 
blow was particularly heavv for her to; 
bear. On 14 Jan , 1892, the Duke of Clar-, 
i-nce, eldest son of the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, and so in the second geuera- 
lion heir to the throne, died suddenly. He 
Las but 28 years old, and the occasion was 
Jnade the more sad and touemng by the 
fact that the preparations for his marriage 
Were being actively arrauged when his 
death turned tnat which would have been 
a wedding into a funeral. The expres¬ 
sions of sympathy with the Queen and 
with the Prince and Princess were world¬ 
wide, and so much moved her Mujestj 
that she addressed a letter from Osborne 
on .1 Jan., 1892, to “ my subjecis in eyery 
nart of my Empire,” which ended in these 
fimple but stiming words: 

My bereavements during the last thirty 
, vears of my reign have indeed been 
Leavv. Though the labors, anxieties, and 
! responsibilities inseparable ironi my 
} position l»ve been great, yet it is my, 

: earnest prayer that God tnay continue 
to give me health and strength, to work for 
! the good aud happiness of my dear country 
and empire while life lasts. 

When the celebrations of 1697 were over 
Ihe Queen enjoyed a time oi comparative 
repose, visitin'- in the usual o.der Os¬ 
borne, Balmoral, and the South of France 
and apparently ahe was to be permitted 
to end her long reign and life without ihe 
anxieties oi war. Thai was uot to be, 
however, for late In 1899, when her Ma¬ 
jesty was more than 80 years oi age, when 
she had reigned 62 years, this country and 
tne two then existing South African He- 
/publics managed somenow or other to 
come to blows. Moreover, it turned out 
that what was expected to be a trivial 
war. more of a military picnic than 
»t arduous figuring, was at its be¬ 
ginning and for the first few months 
disastrous in the extreme. For a short 
time the outlook was darker than it had 

S een since those days ol terrible suapeuso 
uring the Indian Mutiny, while in the 
gloom she lost her second son. the Du«d 
bi Saxe-Coburg, aud her grandson. x\iuco 
Christian Victor. 

Her Heroism. 

j The Queen felt all this deeply., but old, 
as she was she rose to the occasion. Her 
visits to tho wounded who came home 
from the lront were numerous and uuur- 
lug fine iisoLved to couie to London, to 
Visit the City, to drive practically unpro¬ 
tected through the streets. The people 
were electrified and her progresses :u 
these simple drives were more impressive 
la some respects than the * epareu glittot 
and show on the occasion of her Juuileeo, 
for it was a case of a sovereign appealing 
to the heart® oi her peopte, and the poepie 
responding with passionate loyalty aud 
devotiou The losses in the war had been 
grievous, and had talleo with exceptional 
seventy on the Irish troops, who are never 
far Dorn the front when fighting is 
going on, and the Queen, to the 
surprise of everyone, and acting entirely 
witaout hints or promptings Irwin states¬ 
men, suddenly resolved to visit Ireland 
again. It was no slight undertaking tor 
one of her year* to add to her other exer¬ 
tions and anxieties by such a trip. But 
she let it be known publicly that she 
wished in some way to show her admira¬ 
tion for the valor ol her Irish troops and 
her sympathy with their sufferings, lhcre 
were some who «aid that the Queens re¬ 
ception Id Ireland might be a mixed one, 
owing to political discontent. Those who 
indulged in such prophecies knew not the 
Irish people. It may be that the populaco 
would have enjoyed a chance of throwing 
a brick at the bead of some of her 
Majesty's Ministers—but the Queen \va< 
the Quoeii. and a woman, and a venerable 
woman over eighty years of age- The 
warm-hearted, hot-blooded Celt acted us 
might have been expected He went wild 
With joy. and the Queen's visit, which ex¬ 
tended over some weeks, was one long 
triumph. The children were brought from 
all parts of Ireland to see her, she drove 
daily to villages to see how the peasants 
lived, she scorned the hints of danger, 
and the people, of course, proved worthy 
of her confidence. 

No summary of the Queen s life, how¬ 
ever inadequate, and no glance ut her 
character, however superficial, should ig¬ 
nore her attitude towards her servants 
Of course in one 6en»e the great officers of 
State axe her servants, and a .summons to 
u Cabinet Council distinctly announces 
,»hat "a meeting of her Majesty a ser¬ 


vants” will be held on a certain date.' 
But in the huge establishments necessary 
to a Court the Queen of course had under 
3ier quite an army of servants, using ihe 
(word in its ordinary sense. In her treat¬ 
ment of them, her sympathetic interest ih 
,tho ; r joys and sorrows, their well-being: 
itheir health and happiness, the Queen set 
a fine example. In this sense she was an 
•employer of labor, and there was no need 
dor the law to step in and enforce con¬ 
sideration and kindly treatment from her 
,A11 through her long life she was the friend 
P-the true friend—of these dependents, 
'and the care with which she made public) 
reference to her grief at losing a trusty ■ 
servant when death removed one showed 
tho»v keenly she appreciated those who ■ 
are faithful in sm&U things. 

Her Literary,Tastes , 

Some reference has already been made 
to the Queen's inteUec ual tastes. Here, 
as in so many other respects, she prei 
tented a refreshing contrast to some of her 
predecessors. One of the Georges had 
openly declared in his boorish manner 
that he hated “ bainting and boetry," and * 
none of them had encouraged art, urness 
an exception be made in favor of George 
IV., who characteristically spent about 
£10,000 (or ?iade the country spend that 
amount) over a magnificent punch-bowl. 

The Queen, on the contrary, had a great 
love of art, and all through her reign de¬ 
lighted in the literature of her country 
and her age. She charmed even so grim 
and uncompromising a man as Thomas 
Carlyle. She discussed history with 
Macaulay, and, aftcy some argument, 
laughingly agreed that she was afraid but 
little could be said for her ancestor 
Charles II. She delighted in Dickens, 
and offered to confer on him any dis- 
tinct-ion which his well-known views and 
jlastes would allow him to accept, and; 
mure than one title of honor was declined 
by the novelist. She gave him a copy of 
her little unpretentious book “ Our Life in! 
the Highlands." with an autograph in- 
Bcription “Victoria R. to Charles 
Dickens." and in handing it to him made 
a charmingly modest remark explaining 
that she knew well enough the relative 
positions occupied in the world of letters 
bv the donor and the recipient of the book. 

Her reverence for Tennyson is too welj 
known to need mention. When Thacke- 
ray died she sent privately to the sale of 
xtia library, so as to buy some memorial 
of the great novelist. Indeed, there is 
abundant evidence, on all hands that her 
interest in the literary triumphs of her 
reign, was keen, constant, and intelligent. 

THE QUEEN'S EARLY HOUSE¬ 
KEEPING. 


Queen Victoria from the day of her ac- 
tession illustrated the wise mnn's descrip- 
ion of the “ virtuods woman whose price 
L far above rubies " In that it could be 
laid of her " She looketh well to the ways 
j>f her household, and eateth not the breaq 
>f idleness.” But few people to-day know 
what a terrible and heart-breaking task 
:onfront©d her when she attempted to put 
in end to the amazing confusion and enor¬ 
mous waste which prevailed at Windsor: 
It is certain that no lady in the land was 
io entirely helpless in her own bouse, *d 
pound down bj - departmental red-tape, 
ks was the Queen of Geeat Britain and 
Ireland. Her husband's confidential ad- 
riser, Baron Stockmar, drew up a memo¬ 
randum on the system, or rather tha 
elaborate lack of system, prevailing at 
Ihe Court, and it is a document whioh re¬ 
veals a state of affairs which would to-day 
be regarded as ludicrous exaggerations 
>ven in a Gilbertian opera 
Can it be believed that the utmost 
diplomacy had to be employed on so 
simple a matter as getting the windows 
Of the Palace cleaned? 

Window Cleaning. 

It may 6eem inoredibla—but such was 
the fact. For one department of the State 
was responsible for cleaning the inside 
of the windows and quite another depart¬ 
ment for the outside, so that unless there 
was a good understanding between the 
Lord Chamberlain, who had charge of the 
Inside, and the Woods and Forests, who 
presided over the outside, the windows 
would never be quite dean. Nor was this 
jin extreme instance of the ways of official 
(dom. What seems more simple to the 
average lady who presides over a house, 

t iowever small, than to ask a servant io 
ight a fire ? But Queen Victoria when 
she started what may be called infinitely 
glorified housekeeping could not avail her- 
eelf &f such eimple methods. For one de- 

f iartment laid the fire, and no doubt laid' 
t as well and truly as a foundation-stone, 
{but that department had no constitu¬ 
tional right To light it! The reader may 
thiuk that this is absurd fiction, and there 
can be no doubt about its being absurd, 
but it is grave historic truth. In Burori 
Stockmar a solemn memorandum occur 
the words; 

The Lord Steward finds the fuel and 
lays the fire, the Lord Chamberlain lights 

History is silent as to whether a third 
department was responsible for using the 
bellows ii the fire smouldered obstinately. 

Lamp Lighting. 

As a kindred subject, the lamp trouble* 
in her Majesty’s household may be men¬ 
tioned. Here again two departments had 
to be induced to work together, or tho 
Palace would be left In darkness alter 
daylight waned. For, or.oo mofe to quote 
the careful Stockmar: 

The Lord Chamberlain provides all the 
lamps, and the Lord Steward must clean, 
trim, and light them. 

Accidents happen in palaoes as wpll as in 
cottages, but a broken pane of glass in 
a cottage or a little villa could be tar more 
easily replaced than was the cose at Wind¬ 
sor Castle sixty years ago. In the royal 
residence five g«j>«rat« official signatures 
were required before the repairing hand 
of the glazier could begin its work! Nor 
do these instances reveal the worst of the 
hiatter, by any means For it is actually 
the case that most of the eervanta, men 

S d women, about the Court were under 
» control of department* which had nil 
representatives resident in the palace. 
The result was that there was no ono em¬ 
powered to give them orders, and ihey 
Strolled in and out, worked or abstains! 
from working, just as they liked I 
' ‘ In-l-go Jones." 

No one in the least degree conversant 
with houMke-'pntg need he told that ail 
this meant ruinous waste, and the Queen 
being firmly resolved to pay her wav- 
jquiui a new notion lor a monarch in '.he 
■axly year* of the nineteenth century — 
.ot to work iw a reformer. That reform 
was sadly needed may be gathered 'rout 
the fact that no one was responsible for 
the security of the palaces, and ibougu 
any suburban resident could have h;« 
door bolted at night, there was ao par¬ 
ticular difficulty to hinder anyone whq 
chose from strolling into Buckmgnam 
Palace. An urchin named Jonas did so--; 
earning thereby the nickname “ In-I-go 
Jones'—and was found sleeping on a 
•ofa in a room next to tbs Queen's bed¬ 
room while the Queen was in resid-nc* 


G 


There could be no denying that ' somW 
thing ought to be don*,’ but when Slate 
apartments are conve ned and old official* 
and their vested interests are involved 
there is a vast gulf fixed between the pre¬ 
liminary admission that something should 
be done and the actual carrying out >f 
necessary reforms. The Queen and Prince 
Albert and Baron .Stockmar had to 
struggle strenuously for three years, from 
1841 to 1844. against all sort* of active 
opposition, and the more d-adly viq 
inertim of mere hulking deadweight. 

Startled Political Leaders. 

It is actually the fact that the leaders 
of both great parties in the State were 
against the proposals, but in the end 
commonsense triumphed. The result was 
reasonable order, cleanliness, and 
security for the Queen in her own home 
—and an immense savirig for the country, 
These early struggles on her part show 
not only how admirably she had learnt 
the lessons taught her by that wls* and 
griod woman the Duchess of Kent, het 
mother, about whom history ha* not said 
enough, but they show also what manner 
of men the Georges and William IV were, 
and in what style they were content to 
Uve ________ 

THE QUEWS TEMPBRAMEyr, 


One of the most ordinary and widespread 
mistakes concerning Queen Victoria is 
that she was natui^Hy of a serious, 
sombre, and almo» gloomy disposition. 
Nothing could bo. more widely removed 
from the facts of the case. It is not pos¬ 
sible to get a correct estimate of the tem j 

S eramem of any one, monarch or subject, 
y taking the closing years of that person s 
life, especially when tha life has been un¬ 
usually prolonged, and trials and bereave¬ 
ments have been numerous. At the time 
t»f her marriage, and during her married 
life, it is probable that there was no more 
ujerry or light-hearted woman in these 
realms than the young Queen. The con¬ 
temporary accounts describe how she de¬ 
lighted in horseback-riding.and in almosj 
wild gallops when in the privacy of Wind-* 
ior Park. She ateo was an expert and en¬ 
thusiastic dancer, passionately fond of 
nright music, of the theatre and the operaj 
rod in her own nursery addicted to romj>4 
mg 

“Merry as Grigs.” 

No better proof of the Queen's bright 
and radiant disposition need be men¬ 
tioned than the fact that children have 
always " taken to " her (as the phrase is) 
instinctively Her high spirits were 
entirely untrammelled when she could 
jet away from Court restrictions 
and could enjoy herself in Balmoral and) 
its neighborhood. Writing from the 
Queen's Highland home in 1843. Lady 
Canning, one of the Queen’s Ladies-irH 
Waiting, declared: 

The Queen is more and more delighted 
with Balmoral. She makes long expedi¬ 
tions alone with the Prince and the gamo- 
keepers, and has never been «> indepen¬ 
dent before. She went up Loch-ns-gaT 
.... and the same evening enter¬ 
tained all the neighbors at dinner, and 
was as fresh and merry »s if she had don* 
nothing. 

And a year or two later Ladv Canning 
gives another peep into the happy and free 
find ea^y life m tnat Highland home: 

The Queen is fonder than ever of this 
place. The children are as merry as 
grigs, and I hear the Prinoc of Wale* and 
Prlnoe Alfred, who live under me, sing¬ 
ing away out of lesson-time a* loud as 
ever they can. 

Charles Greville was one of the keenest 
observers of his day, and, r.s anyone whd 
has read his memoirs will be aware, tad 
Was no indiscriminate eulogiscr of royalty 
hr of anyone else, and he, too. gives u4 
another peep at the Balmoral home circle 
It should be remembered that tho house ol 
Which he writes is not the more stately 
;astle of to-day: 

The place is very pretty, the house very 
small. They live not. merely like private 
gentlefolks, but like very small gentle 
folks, small house, small rooms, small 
establishment. They live with the greatest 
simplicity and ease. The Queen is run¬ 
ning in and out of the bouse all day long, 
and often goes abouPalone, walks into 
the cottages, and sits dowu and chats with 
the old women. 

A Love of Open-air. 

The fact is that the Queen has dur¬ 
ing her life been a great believer in tha 
wholesome efficacy ol open-air, and it is 
almost impossible to ixnagjne that anyone 
who lives as much In the open-air as did 
her Majesty could be sombre or gloomy. 
She dolled wind and rain ns cheerfully as 
Mr Gladstone, and though for many n 
year before the end the Queen had to give 
up horseback exercise she never lost her 
delight in quick driving in the open coun¬ 
try. Ministers and others who were 
brought continually into contact with the 
Queen ail agree in bearing testimony to 
her vivacity in conversation, her quick¬ 
ness ol perception, her keen appreciation 
i>f a joke, and her hearty unrestrained 
laughter when amused. 

Superb Courage. 

Moreover, the Queen showed all through 
her life a ready sympathy with the newest 
and the best of light literature—not flimsy 
literature, but the brighter claw of fiction 
which anneal* only to a bright intelli¬ 
gence Her tastes Id art aud music too 
showed how far removed she was front 
any constitutional gloom. But perhaps 
the best reply to those who may have been 
tempted to entertain this mistaken view 
as to ho found in the noble fortitude with 
which thi( bore up year after year against 
a succession of blows of fortune which 
might have well depressed tlie stoutest 
heart, aud a succeesion of bereavements 
that must have left her desolate indeed 
Yet almost to her last day *he transacted 
her business with calm equanimity, she 
took her accustomed drive—in a word she 
lived her life Only on# endowed with a 
good heart, good courage, good spirits— 
In s word with all that goes to make uu 
what we call a good disposition—could 
have borne up in extreme old age with so 
noble a serenity under such a pressing 
load of cares 

Perfect Health. 

It can never be decided to what extent 
lliis cheerio! and courageous teiupera- 
men vti the result of splendid health, 
or was the cause of it. There is an old 
proverb to tha effect that it is not work but 
worry whioh wears oue out. and unlike 
ninny old proverbs, this expresses an 
absolute truth Probably the Queens 
health and her happy disposition reacted 
one on the other—each being to some ex¬ 
tent the cause and the effect of tha other 
Whatever viewa may be held on those 
k>oint*, this fact remains, throughout her 
life, prolonged beyond the threescore 

f ears and ten. and even beyond the four- 
sore years mentioned by the Psalmitt a* 
,an extreme limit, there was no occasion 
until the end. with the exception of the 
official medical notices when her children 
were born, when any doctor's bulletin gave 
the country any cause of sorious alarm. 

is inconceivable that anyone ot a 
gloomy or sombre disposition could have 
lived a life of such even health and ol 
such perfect serenity. 
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rwo Escapes from D»«k«t. 

Twice during her babyhood did the 
Queen narrowly escape serious danger— in 
one case almost certain death. 

When the Queen was six month* old, and 
•Ujring at Wooibrook Cottage, a lad 
•ihooting sparrows ia.tr by reokleasly 
dUuharged hi* gun eo cioea M 
the window that • several pane* cl 
?la>» were broker, and iont of tha shot 

E asaed within an inch or two of the baby 
cad. The youthful sportaman cried a good, 
deal when brought before tho Duke, who 
lectured him and lot hun go. 

A toldler Savtd Her 

1 More serious was the mishap that befell 
the future Queen when three years old. Her 
pony-carnage overturned, aud must base 
Crushed her had not a soldier caught her by 
the dress aud swung u«r skilfully out of 
harm s way. He waa John Maloney, aud 
tiis reward was a £6 note. 

Frlaoess and "lafaut froilgy." 

Precocious infants were to be found in the 
early twenties—as now. One called *’ Lyra,” 
Whose talent was for the harp, was much 
spoken of then, aud the Queen’s mother 
brought the little musician along to amuse 
her daughter. 

■ While « solo was in progress the Duchess 
(eft the room for a few moments, and on her 
return found that the minstrel girl had been 
beguiled from her instrument by the i*rin. 

f css,and that both were seated on the hearth, 
ug discussing the royal toys, of which little 
ictoria was making a selection for hex little 
hue st. 

A Smart Pan. 

] One incident of the Queen’s eehool life is 
fold which is almost too good to be true. 
She was reading, it is said, Roman History 
with her tutor; and sho came to the story of 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, who 
feaid of tier sons, ’’ These are my jewels.” 

- •• She should hove said, ’ My cornelians,’ ’’ 
remarked the Princess. 

A Lesson in Thrift- 

; Harriet Martin eau used to relate a story 
of the little Princess’s visit to Tunbridge 
Well*. 

She had bought presents at a bazaar for 
almost all her relations, and bad laid out 
ter last shilling. Then she remembered a 
certain cousin, and selected a box—price 
Lalf a crown—whicn would suit him. 
f The salesman was packing up the bos 
With the other articles, but the Prince *s s 
govern.ss interposed. 

r •• No," she said, " the Princess has not got 
the money, therefore of course she can.ot 
buy the box.” But It was put by; and ou, 
Quarter day the royal maid rode doWu on 
Iter donkey to claim her purchase. 

She Shadow ef the Throne. 

t When the Prinoess Victoria eras twelve 
ears old the news.that she was heiress to 
he throne waa conveyed to her by the 
lacing between the lesves of her history 
primer of a genealogical table. When D'. 
ttavys, her teacher, had left the room the 
Princess, who had noticed the addition to 
r book, spoke of it to the Baroness 


Lehzen. 

; " I nevi 


1 never saw that before,” she began. j 
1 ’’It was not '.bought necessary that you 
bhould. Princess.” 

" I see I am nearer the throne than Ii 
thought.'' 

: " So it is. Princess,” replied the Baroness. 
And then it was that ihe twelve-year-old 1 
girl made that ofi-quo.ed remark of hers: 
i ’’Many n child would boast; but they 
'don't know the difficulty. There is much 
splendor, but there is more responsibility. 
.... 1 will be good! I will be good 1 ” 

A Pen Picture of 18W. 

Willis, the American poet, saw the Prin- 
:ess in Ifi35 in company with Queen Ade¬ 
laide. 

The two royal ladies were leaning over a 
railing, says he, listening lo a ballad singer, 
and were apparently much interested and 
amused. He continues: 

" Queen Adelaide is nndoabtsdly the 

P lainest woman in her dominions; but the 
rincess .is much batter looking than any 
picture of her in the shops, and for the heir 
to such a crownas that of England unneces¬ 
sarily pretty and interesting. Sha will bo 
Bold, poor thing! bartered away by those 
great dealers in royal hearts whose grand 
tabulations will not be much conaolatic- — 


This shows how Americans, then, as now, 
could be caustic and outspoken—also, 
happily, that they might be but indifferent 
prophets. 

ftaec-n's Weather an Exception. 

f One of those few occasions upon which 
Jthe Sovereign did not .enjoy "Queen’s 
{weather” for a publio function occurred in 

. •• The Duchess and the Princess,” writes 
iGreville in his diary, " arrived from Belvoir ' 
a heavy rain, ihe civic authorities having 
turned out at.Stamford to escort them and 
a procession of different people, all very 
loyal.'' An address was presented referring 
to the Princess as “ destined to mount the 
throne of those realms.” # 

Beyal Matchmaking. 

| Even when both Queen Victoria and Prince 
(Albert of Saxe-Ooburg were infants their 
grandmother, the aged Duchess of Saxe-Co- 
Iburg, was known to declare, " When these 
[two cousins grow up they must be man and 
[wife.” 

I All her family were of the same mind, and 
kbey were all delighted when in Duo the 
{Dune of Coburg paid a visit to England with 
his two sons—Ernest and Albert—and stayed 
a month lit 'Kensington Palace with the 
{Duchess of Kent. 

I Of course the visit had an object; but 
the knowledge of that object was kept from 
both tUe young people ” so as to leave them 
completely at their ease." 
i " Vet," says Mias Tytler in her “ Life of 
the Queen,” “ there was a little dimnesa 
bf agitation and laughing confusion, in 
Spite if ihe partial secrecy, in two pairs of 
blue eyes which then encountered each 
other for the first time.” 

Mrs. Browsing's Accession Versa. 

"O maiden, heir of kings, 

A king has left his place; 

The majesty of death has swept 
AH other from his face. 

And thou upon thy mother’s breast 
h"o longer lean adown, ^ 

But take the glory for the rest, 

’ And rule the land that loves thee best. 

! The maideu wept; 

She wept to wear a crown.” 

Queen aad the Quakers. 

1 A delegation of the Society of Friends 
Waited upon her Majesty with felicitations 
after her accession. Of oourse they objected 
to uncover their heads, so two Yeomen of 
She Guard removed their broad-brimmed 
bale as they tilod up the staircase. 

' One of the delegatus described the Queen 
k* "a nice pleasant young woman—a little 
Uhy, and, on the whole, comely.” And as 
for kissing the royal hand, ” 1 found that 
homage,” said he. ” no hardship, I assure 
,Tboe. ( It was a fair, *oft, delicate little) 

True Queenly Coarteey. 

I it had been the young Queen's painful 
task,” says Knight, in his account of her 
Majesty's reign, *' to write a letter of oondo- 
lenee to the Queen-Dowager, and it was re¬ 
marked that the letter was addressed ‘ Her 
Majesty the Queen.' 

" Someone present, who had a right to 
kpeak (probably the Duchea* of Sutherland 
or the Baroness Lehaen) observed that this 
was not correct, and that the letter steuld 
be directed 1 Her Majesty the QuceD 

i "^I^am aware of that,’ said the girl 
Queen, ’ but I will not bn the first to remind 
be f of her altered position.’ 


'Psrdeaed— Victoria B ” 

A private soldier who had thrice deserted 
he colors was condemned to death. Tb« 
,Duko of Wellington himself presented the 1 
varram to tho Queen for her signature. 

Tears rosa to ner eyes, and sho asked, 

• Have you nothing to say bn his behalf f ” 

. ” Tour Majesty, he has deserted three 
limes,” replied the *mewliat astonished 
poke. 

I "Think again, your grace. 

" Well, your Majesty, he certainly is a bad 
ioldi«r, but there was somebody who spokt 
if his good character. He may be a goo<; 
fellow in private life.” 

“CUV thank you!” The young Queen 
kith a bright smile, hastily wrote the won' 

■ Pardoned" across tlie warrant, and added 
aer royal signature at its foot. 

The Queen, by the way. never signs death 
warrants nowadays. That is done tv Royal 

.'’. mi m 1 M i iMi i|-i 

'•Dox t rreee the People. 

On 9 Nov., 1837, the Queen dined in state 
with the Lord Mayor of LondiJ. The 
street* from SU James’s Palace to the Guild, 
hall were lined with police aad the 12U 
Koval Lancers. 

During the slow Jpnfcev through th» 
Crowded West-end and City the Queen r« 
heatedly ordered Lord* Albemarle, who rods 
by the side of the Duchess of Sutherland, 
Opposite the Queen, to lower the wlndowt 
and call upon the polioc and cavalry “UOS 
to press too hard upon tae people.” 

Royal Display—aad Civic 

Her Majesty travelled In a gorgeous bra 
kumbrou* carriage, drawn by eight cream 
bolored ponies, and preceded by twelrt 
Splendidly-clud footmen. 

Her robe was of pink and silver silk, and 
bn her head was a tiara of brilliants. 

; Ai the Guildhall the Qfceeu changed he* 
gown for a dinner dress of rich pink satiaf 
with gold and silver ornaments and a neck* 
lace of maecifioent pearls. She wore a 
piadem of brilliants. 

; Plate to the value of £400,000 decked the 
tables; and the chandelier in the Quean’t 
reception-room was composed of LOOOos. afl 
solid gold. 

Caroaatien Incident* 

“ Bat for Lord Thynne and tha Arch, 
bishop, who had prepared themselves by e 
little previous rehearsal, there might Lav* 
been a serious hitch. The Queen was r-sda 
to leave the Recognition Chair and enter the 
phapel before the prayers were concluded* 
much to the discomfiture of the Archbishop. 

[ ” She said to John Thynne, ‘ Pray tell m« 
what to do, for they don't know '; and when 

f t the end the Orb was pat into her hand 1 
What am 1 to do with ill' she asked. 

” ' Your Majesty is to carry it, if you pleaai 
Hi your hand.’ 

" ' Am I i' she said. * It is very heavy.* • 

“ At the fitting on of the ruby coronation 
jring there was another difficulty. The ring 
was made for her little finger instead of the 
fourth, on which the rubric prescribe* it, 
should be put. She extended the formet; 
jfinger: but the Archbishom said it must g« 
Ion tbe latter. 

“She said it waa too small; he insisted. 
She yielded, but had first to take off he® 

e ther rings, and then this was forced on; 

ut it hurt her very much: and as soon aa 
the ceremony was over she had to bathe her 
finger in iced water to get it off.”—Greville’4 
Memoirs. 

Pair Play for Coniciano*. 

; Two Wesleyans'belonging to one of the 
royal bands of music were dismissed foe 
refusing to attend rehearsals when they were 
field on Sunday. 

The Bishop of London told the Queen. 
V,ho promptly sent for the leader of tho! 
pand and asked what had become o( the two 
men. 

{ Something was muttered about “ absurd 
religious scruples," "obliged to dismiaa 
them.' 1 and so forth. But the Queen com¬ 
panded their instant reinstatement, and de¬ 
clared, “I will have no more persecution 
fa my service fur conscience' sake, and 1 
(rill have no more Sunday rehearsals.'' 

The Qusea's English 

In July, 1838, the Queen went to the Housa 
of Lords to prorogue Parliament. Says 
Fanny Kemble, the actress: 

( “The Queen’s voice waa exquisite; nop 
Jiave I ever heard any spoken words more 
musical in their gentle distinctions than 
fMy lords and gcnilepen,' which broke the 
breathless adenca of that assembly, whose 
Kaze was rivetted ou that fair flower of 
loyally. The enunciation was as perfect aa 
She intonation was melodious.” 

The Qaeen “Prepsaes. 1 ’ 

By royal etiquette the Queen must hereeH 
make an offer of marriage; no man could 
make one to her. 

One autumn day of 1S39 she sent for Prinoi 
Albert—who had arrived in England for a 
second visit—to her room. 

•'She declared to me,” he writes, “in a 
generous outburst of affection, that I had 
gained her whole heart, and would make her 
intensely happy if I would make her th# 
sacrifice of eharins her life with her, for she 
said she looked on it as a. sacrifice ; the only 
thing which troubled her was that she did 
not think she was worthy of me. | 

"The loyouaopenness of manner in which 
she told me this enchanted me, and I wag 
quite carried away by it.” 

'• Albert Seems Perfection.” 

On the very day the proposal was made tha 
young Queen wro'a her uncle Leopold, 
King of the Belgians, to tell him the news: 

•• My mind is quite made up. ... I 
fold Albert this morning of it. ... He 
seems perfection, and 1 think I hsve tha 
prospect of very greai happiness before mo. 
I love him more than 1 can say. . . . 
These last few days have passed like a dream 
to me, aud 1 am so, much bewildered by it 
all that I know hardly how to write, but X 
do feel very happy." 

Prince Consort's Immersion, 
i The day before the Princess Boys! 
was baptised the Queen had a nasty frigh* 
through a skating mishap to her husband. 

I He was figuring gracefully on the lake at 
Buckingham Palace, not far from the Queen, 
who was standing on the bank, when ha 
olipped and felL The ioe broke, and he waa 
in the water, and had to swim some distanoa 
before he could get out. 

•• Victoria," says he, " was the only pereon 
who had presence of mind to lend me as¬ 
sistance, her lady being more occupied ua 
screaming for help.” 

The Pnnce escaped with nothing woraa 
than a severe cold. It appeared that tha 
ice had recently been broken at that par¬ 
ticular spot, and it had frozen over again, 
so thai it was impossible to distinguish the 
thin ice from the thick. 

Lard Mayor's Bootless Task. 

In October, 1844, the Queen again visited 
the City to open the Royal Exchange. Tha 
Jnord Mayor of that day met the sovereign-, 
as Lord Mayors do now—at Temple Bar. 

But he 1 ad drawn a pair of jackboots ove* 
his shoes aud stockings as a protection from 
the mud; and just as the glass coach with 
the Queen insidi was approaching he mad# 
the awkward discovery that he could not go* 
the boots off again. 

One, indeed, yielded; the other stuck 
^tubbomly, though several men tugged el 

1 " Let go!” at last gasped the chief magi»* 
Crate. "ITlTput the other boot ou again.” 
So he did, and with both jackboots on he 
joined the procession and sat down to lunch 
With the Queen. 

The Queen's Glass of Grog. 

On the first Victoria and Albert—the royal 
yacht —ud by the royal pair during their 
early married life—the Queen and two of 
her ladies-in-waiting were sitting snugly in 
tho shelter of one of the paddle-boxes. 

All three were composedly busy upon 
their fancy work oi plaiting paper 
bonnets, when tbey noticed a commotion 
among thn sailors, who gntjiei%d in group! 


of two or three and discoursed mysteriously. 

The yacht, by the way, waa on a voyage 
from Falmouth to Treporu 

OOloer after officer came up as if he 
wished to spoek to the trio of ladiea, bu» 
Withdrew without doing so. At Iasi outmi 
the captain, Lord Adolphus FitxCl«r«%re. 

•' I hope, eaid the Queen, smiling and 
looking at tho men. “ there is not going to b< 
mutiny on board 1' 

• “ No, your Majesly; but I don t know whai 
will happen unless your X ajesty will bt 
jgraoiously pleased to move your seat." 

Move my seat ! Wbat am 1 doing he-ref 1 
; “ Wen, ma’am, tho fact is yoor Majesty is 
kitting in front of the place where the men 
keep their grog-tubs, and eo they can’t gef 
<their grog. 

"Oh, very well. I’ll move on condition 
that you give me a glass of grog." 

: When she tasted it the Queen delighted 
the men hugely by the remark that it would 
be very good if it were stronger. 

Writing the Emperor’s peech- 
I While Louis Philippe, Emperor of the 
Fronch, was on a visit to the Queen is 
October, 1844, the Lord Mayor and Corpora¬ 
tion of the City of London did what wai 
then a very extraordinary thing—presentee 
him with an address of welcome. 

I The monarch’s reply, whioh had been pr« 
pared for him, was written in such terribly 
pad English, and conveyed sentiments si 
remarkanje that poor Louis Philippe had u 
sit down at the last moment and writ* 
Another. 

, While he was mourning his ' ard task the 
Queen and the Prince Consort came into hi* 
jroom, aud between them they produced t 
(very presentable speech, which was duly 


“ My good star,” said the Emperor after- 
Wards, " must nave brought you to my room 
U that moment 1" 


FROM DAY TO DAY. 


Queen Victoria was named after her 

f iother, the Duchess of Kent, daughter of 
he Duke of Soxe-Coburg and widow of tha 
Prince of Leiningen^ The Duchess was by 
fio means a favorite eUhe? iftth George TV. 
or William IV., which made her position, 
doubly difficult, if not equlvocaL This 
doubtless reacted upon the circumstances: 

E f the young Princess, who afterwards wrote 
a her memoir* of " my aad ohildhood." ^ 

On the Queen's aooeMion the Duchees of 
Kent elmost disappeared from the publio 
view, though she lived until 1861, the year 
(a which her Majesty also lost her husband. 
An absurd story which appeared the other 
fiay about the Qi^en dismissing her molhea 
from her presence after the announcement 
of her accession bote the stamp of falsehood 
bn the face of it. 

There was no doubt • difference of tern* 
berament, but an eye-witness wrote at tha 
lime: " Her manner to the Duchess is irre¬ 
proachable, and they appear to be on cordial 
and affectionate terms." 

Her Mafcsty’e deference to age waa dis¬ 
played in the attention she paid to the 
widowed Queen Adelaide. When she paid 
her first visit of condolence at Windsor 

( he startled Lord Melbourne by reminding 
im that the flag On the Round Tower would 
be at bali-mast high, and that the officials 


To provide against this Lord Melbourne 
had to give order* beforehand that no such 
alteration should he made. He, of course, 
had never thought of the flag, nor indeed) 
knew anything about it, but the incldenfl 
gave hitn an insight into the Queen's knows 
ledge of detail and consideration. 

Had Queen Victoria lived aix hour* longer? 
fehe would have passed away on the eighty. 
first anniversary of her father's death. No 
other death of importance is to be noted ioj 
Vounmotion with 22 Jan., though on thag 
day. Bacon, Lord Vorulam, w»s boraj 
Bfooltan was taken In 184>>, aad Berks'* 
Drift held in 1879. 

It will be noted with intarest that thtf 
venerable Queen entered Into rest '' even 
St the turning o the tide." So Shskespearf 
reported Six John Falstaff to have died, 

t nd Dickon* made Barkis end hi* Ilf* at tha 
a me time. We may say that several emi¬ 
nent medfeal men have for day* expoo4*d( 
ihe Queen's-death just at "the last of tha 

febb." 

Those on whom the Queen's death will) 
jfall moet heavily are perhaps her lata equer¬ 
ries and maids-of-honor. Her Majesty has 
made a point, of choosing them among the 
members of iriotooratio families to whom 
the **1 Arise attached to their respective 1 
posts would be a consideration. To many a 
maid of honor the £300 a year earned *« 
flourt is a veritable godsend, end is mere) 
than one case the equerries’ £400 salary 
ri known to represent the chief part of their 


, On one occasion, and one only, that of tho 
j"raise of the Crown, does Parliament meat 
Without a summons. As was explained y«»- 
lerday, the old rule which mad* a general 
(lection' necessary was abrogated in 1867, but 

f ie Houses are obliged, if Sitting, iumedU 
toly to proceed to act. If adjourned, or pro* 
iogued, to meet. 

A Privy Council i* also immediately neces¬ 
sary for the proclamation of the new King's 
accession. At tbe beginning of the Queen * 
reign this took place at Kensington at eleven 
ti.m.—-two hours before Parliament assem¬ 
bled—and the Proclamation then drawn up 
(r*s read al the accustomed places, of which 
the Royal Exchange la the meat notable^ 
pext morning. 

The peculiar feature of this inaugural eoua. 
Sell Is that the Lord Mayor of London it 
summoned to attend It. To suppose, as it 
commonly is. that the Lord Mayor has 
during 4ris.ye.ir of office the privileges of « 
Privy Councillor, because he is styled *' the 
Right Honorable,' is quite * mistake. 

He is merely summoned to attend this 
one meeting, and may then only remaua 
until he has heard the Proclamation of the 
Sovereign. He must retire before the buai, 
utes of the Council is begun. The point wa* 
actually raised at. the Queen's accession. 
Wilkie painted a picture of the first Council; 
la which the Lord Mayor figures eoasplcuj 
ously. A* a matter of fact, he was lingering 
0u In the room after the Proclamation had 
Men read, and was requested to leave by 1 
order of the Clerk. 

In connection with King William's hsbil 
of giving toasts it i* Interesting to note) 
that in the navy it is the custom to remain 

I suing when drinking the health of th«l 
overelgn. The reason 1* a ourlous one. II 
Is said that King William IV. waa once 
pining with an admiral on board otte of th« 
old three-deckers. 

When the officers rose after dinoer t« 
drink tbe King's health, the admiral, in h : a 
haste to he on hi* feet, bumped hi* head, 
against the ceiling—there was hardily stand. 


ing room in the aablns In the old dafW 
whit* averyone else was In a very uncom¬ 
fortable stooping position. Thereupon thn 
King bluffly declared that henceforth 
officers of the nary should be excused from 
standing when drinking tbe eorer.lgn • 
fccallh, aad the ouatom le maintained to thia 
day. ______ j 

The Queen did not wholly do ewey vritlg 
the custom.of toaato, for she allowed her 
jown health to be drunk after dinner. Inn 
result was that her Majesty's was the oalr 
private table at which to the ordinary way 
it ever was drunk, and thl* invention of 
King Georg* IV.'s struck many riaitore to 
the Court as a solecism. But even visitor* 
were something of an Innovation at the 
naiao*. King Georg# in. never had such a 
fbrng »s admirer .party, but dined only with 
his family. 

In 4he spring of 1430. aa the Uttld 
p r i-.ceas was reading English hitfory, ta 
kb* preset;o* of her mother and her govern***, 
some genealogical point arose, and Prtoo*.| 
Victoria asked: "If the king w.m to *‘S 
who would be the successor to thl.throne I 
Her mother evaded the question by a*yto«. 
v The Duke of Clarene*. ' "Yen, I know, 
featd the Prince**; ” but who would suoceod 
hiiul" "You know you hive several 
uncle*,*' said the govarnoaa. 

But the Prinoess wsa not to be deceived, 
•‘My psp* was nett to ago to my uncle 

e arence,” the said, “ and it appears to me 
st when both are dead I shall be Queen 
of England! " Through the rest of the day, 
it is said, the Prtoeoa* was unusually quiet, 
and St time* agitated. The ehadow of beg 
great future had touched her aa it pasted. 

There is no doubt tfiat her Majesty musk 
have left an immense fortune. Apart from 
(he Clvtl List the Duchy of Lanoeele* wae 
in itself a splendid end growing income. 
But the origin of the greater part of tha 
Queen’s huge personalty was the Neild 
legacy. John Camden Neild, the ton of a 
St. James Vet. goldsmith, inherited £2M5jX3C 
ifrom his father. Thia great sum he saved 
*nd invest*d, living himself in a motf 
miserly fashion. 

When his will was opened it was found 
that with the exception of a few legacies he 
had left hia fortune of £200,000 to "Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, 
beggtos her Majesty's most gracious accept¬ 
ance of the same, for her sole use and bene¬ 
fit, and that Of ber heir*.” The Queen 
sought out Nelld't relation* and gave them 
£1,000 each, and raised s monument to hia 
memory. This splendid sum her Majesty 
left practically untouched, and it must now 
amount to al lasst a million star.ing. 
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“THE 


GCEEXI 
GOD BLESS HER!" 

For the last time—God bless her! We 
have been used to say it for so many 
roars, in time of pleasure, in timo of 
trouble, always with most heartfelt sin¬ 
cerity. Lot the gracious habit cling to us 
for just one mors good wish, albeit she 
who inspires it is gone to her reward 
Rest has cwxno to her, and silence, after 
the long sorrow and weariness and 
clamour of life. She has battled through 
it with a good heart—th# cares of 
Royalty, the enduring grief of widowhood, 
the loss of children dearly loved. Freed 
from “the rack of thia rough world," she 
has welcomed Death, smiling, and gone 
with humble trust to meet the God Whom 
she ha* served so well. Ws cannot help 
but mourn her, and yet we know aho was 
grown weary of living, and would have 
ns rather give her sympathy than sorrow 
—in that she has gone to join her beloved 
dead, and is free from sorrow for all tuce. 

In th* history that shall fell future 
generations the story of the nineteenth 
centnry Victoria will stand cut from tho 
commonplace list of English Sovereigns 
aa one of those who woro great. To us. 
who knew and loved her, the pure quality 
of her womanhood come* horn* more 
nearly than the greatse» of her Royalty 
She was essentially the mother of her 
people When wo sorrowed aho sorrowed 
with ua Quick as the news of disaster 
on land or «e» cam* always the Queen's 
mMwage of regret for the dead, of sym¬ 
pathy for the mourner* No good cause 
over appealed to her in vain Her 
honoured name, her times her purse were 
always at the service of humanity. And 
we always know that her kindness hod 
something behind it better and rarer than 
a reuse of duty—the tender impulse of a 
gore! woman. The patronage and charity 
of the Throne may be given for policy, for 
effect: VrcroxiA gave with her heart ax 
well aa with her hand* When we heard 
of thia or that good deed done by the 
Queen we did not think of it as something 
official, pasted through the office of a 
Lord Chamberlain, but as the spon¬ 
taneous benevolence of a dear old lady 
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wbo loved children and docs, and quint 

oh«t> with the old wrroo cf Highland 
ix^teges, snd all innocent and wboleootnr 
p'.nasutm, who would weep readily for 
the aoffaring ol her people, and join 
heartily in then enthusiasms end 
plnASUTWk 

Gentle nnd kind aa she was, Victoria 
W as no mawkish humanitarian. The 
dratimes of the British Empire had been 
entrusted to hex, and ii war werw neces¬ 
sary in the interests of Empire, of Free¬ 
dom, of Humanity, the would aernd her 
soldier* out to fight as readily as any War¬ 
lord of all the ages She never paltered 
with the duties of her high destiny, and 
if the welfare of the many called for the 
sacrifice of tho few she interposed no 
barrier of womanish scruples to the 
resolute policy of her Ministers. What 
it oost her to be thus faithful to her 
Royal trust, what tears the Woman shed 
in secret while the Queen was quietly 
firm in public, we can only guess. But 
we know how her heart yearned over her 
wounded soldiers, how all her sympathy 
went ouNo the widows and children oi 
the slain, and we can gather something of 
the silent martyrdom she sedared while 
doing her duty to the Empire at the cost 
of gallant lives. knd let it not be for¬ 
gotten that the Queen gave her tons and 
grandsons to the n&tien with the samr 
stern conviction of duty as when she 
colled for the sons of other women—that 
Royal names have figured in the records 
of heroic service, in the lists of the 
wounded and the dead. 

It is one of the duties of Royalty to be 
brave, and the Queen had the pluck of 
her martial ancestors, the spirit of a heru 
in the tender body of a woman. Time 
and again her life was attempted by 
assassins: she put the danger aside as 
lightly as if it were a common incident 
of the ceremonial of Courts, and never 
condescended to safeguard her life by pre¬ 
caution! that would shut her off from 
sympathetic touch with her subjects In 
her own person she showed her lofty con¬ 
ception of wfcict the Royal Family owes 
to the nation: the lives of the people are 
pledged to safeguard the Throne; the 
lives of those who sit on the steps of the 
Throne should always be at the service of 
the people. Though she never shrank 
from war that was just and inevitable, 
the Queen's influence in diplomacy was 


To-day, when the nation is bowed with 
grief, it is not unfitting for us to recall those 
touching expressions of ^-nipathy in our 
joys and sorrows which Victoria ths Good 
sant to her people in tho past. 

Her Eldest Son Spared. 

In 1871, when the Prince of Wales reco¬ 
vered from a dangerous attack of typhoid, 
'the Queen spoke her thanks for the nation's 
sympathy as follows: — 


"Windsor Castle, Dec. 26, 1871. 

The Queen is very anxious to express 
her deep sense of the touching sympathy 
of the whole nation on the occasion of 
the alarming illness of her dear son the 
Prinoe of Wales. The universal feeling 
shown by her people during those pain¬ 
ful. terrible days, and the sympathy 
evinced by them with herself and her 
beloved daughter the Princess of Wales, 
as well as the general joy in the im¬ 
provement of the Prince of Wales' state, 
have made a deep and lasting impresBion 
upon her heart whi$h can never be 
effaced. It was. Indeed, nothing sew to 
her, for the Queen had met with the 
same sympathy when, just ten years ago. 
a similar illness removed from her side 
the best, wisest, and kindest of hus¬ 
bands. 

The Queen wishes to express, at the 
same time, on behalf of the Princes* of 
Wales, her feelings of heartfelt grati¬ 
tude, for she has been as deeply touched 
as the Queen by the groat and universal 
manifestations of loyalty and sympathy 

The Queen cannot conclude without ex¬ 
pressing her hope that her faithful sub¬ 
jects will continue their prayers to God 
for the complete recovery of her dear son 
to health aud strength. 

" Words fire Too Weak.** 


On February 37, 1872, the people’s grati¬ 
tude for the sparing of the Prince found 
rent in a national celebration throughout 
the land, and tho Queen repeated her 
thanks:— 

Buckingham Palace, Feb. 29, 1878. 

The Queen is anxious, as on a previous 
occasion, to express publicly her own 
personal vary deep sense of the reception 
she and her dear children met with on 
Tuesday, February 27. from millions of 
her subjects on her way to and from St. 
Paul’s. 

Words are too weak for the Queen to 
say how vary deeply touched and grati¬ 
fied she has been by the immense enthu¬ 
siasm and affection exhibited towards 
her dear son aud herself, from the 
highest down to the lowest, en the long 
progress through the capital, and she 
would earnestly wish to convey her 
warmest and most heartfelt thanks to 
the whole nation for this great demon¬ 
stration of loyalty. 

The Queen, as well-- as her dear son 
and daughter-in-law. felt that the whole 
nation joined with them in thanking 
God for sparing the beloved Prince of 
Wales’ life. 

The remembrance of this day. and ol 
the remarkable order maintained 
throughout, will ever be affectionately 
remembered by the Queen and her 
family. 

“The Loss of a Dear Child.” 

Her Majesty's next message was one of 
sorrow for tho death of a daughter. Princess 
Alice, Grand Duchess of lle&se, died in 1878 
of diphtheria caught while attending on 
her husband and children. She was the 
third of the Queen's children, and tho first 
to die. Loyalty and sympathy for the Queen 
and sorrow for the mother wore fait by all. 
The following was the Royal message:— 


always on the side of peace, and it is -well 
known that more than once her tact and 
good sense preserved honourable peace to 
the country whnn the negotiations of her 
Government had brought us to the verge 
of war. 

What the direct influence of the Qaeen 
has accomplished during her reign, great 
as it may be, is little in comparison with 
the good effects resulting from the in¬ 
direct influence of her blameless life. 
During years in which it became fashion¬ 
able to associate intellectual development 
with emancipation from religions 
wrruples, high station with immorality, 
and the domestic virtues of our mothers 
with feebleness of character, the Quoen 
"has .ever stood at the head of society a 
noble example of tho purity of woman¬ 
hood and the dignity of maternity. In 
an age that prides itself on coic^exity 
of feeling she has always been simple and 
natural,, and has shown that wealth, cul¬ 
ture, exalted rank, and great mental 
power can be associated with motherly 
duties, domestic pleasures, and humble 
recognition of the Creator No tarnished 
name was admitted to her Court- No 
taiut of the vulgarity and moral coarse¬ 
ness of contemporary society penetrated 
her home She could not try to reform 
the world, but she showed it how to be 
great by being just, and happy by being 
good 

We will leave her greatness to the un¬ 
erring judgment of Time, and treasure 
her goodness as a precious recollection of 
our own. The future will analyse her 
policy as a ruler, and compare her criti¬ 
cally with Elizabeth: by her subjects of 
to-day her memory will be cherished 
more nearly as that of a gentlo lady who 
loved them. 

And so, good-bye, dear Qaeen I 

** TO MY PEOPLE.” 


THE QUEEN’S MESSAOES TO 
THE NATION. 

” In wciil and woe I have ever 
bad the true sympathy of all my 
people, which has been warmly 
reciprocated by myself.” 

So wrote the Qaeen to her loyal •abject* 
after the Jubilee of 1837, It may well be 
separated from the rest, lot It will stand by 
itself as typical, striking the keynote o: 
them all. 


Osborns, Deo. 28. 1878. 

The Queen is anxious to take the 
earliest opportunity of expressing 
publicly her heartfelt thanks for the 
universal and most touching sympathy- 
shown to her by all classes of her loyal 
and faithful subjects on the present 
occasion, when it has pleased God to 
call from this world her dearly beloved 
daughter, the Princess Alice, Grand 
Duchess of Hesse. Overwhelmed with 
grief at the loss of a dear child, who 
was a bright example of loving tender¬ 
ness, courageous devotion, and self- 
sacrifice to duty, it is most soothing to 
the Queen’s feelings to see how entirely 
her grief is shared by her people. The 
Queen’s deeply-afflicted son-in-law, the 
Grand Duke of Hess®, is also anxious 
to make known his sincere gratitude for 
the kind feelings expressed towards 
himself and his dear children in their 
terrible bereavement, and his gratifica¬ 
tion at the appreciation shown by the 
people of Eng'attd of the aoble and 
endearing qualities of her whom all 
now mourn. Seventeen years ago. at this 
very time, when a similar bereavement 
crashed the Queen’s happiness, and this 
beloved and lamented daughter was her 
great comfort and support, the nation 
evinced the same touching sympnthy, ae 
well as when, in December 1871, the 
Prince of Wales was at tho point of 
death. Such an exhibition of true and 
tender feeling will ever remain engraven 
on the Queen’s heart, and ie room to be 
valued at this moment of great distress 
in the country, which no one more 
deeply deplores than the Queen herself. 

“ I Will Not Lose Courage.” 

Again in 1884 a message was called forth 
by (loath. Prince Leopold was the second 
of the Queen’s children to die. The DuchcSe 
of Albany was left a widow with one little 
girl, and three months after its father’s 
death a boy was born. Tho Queen's thanks 
to the nation for its sympathy on the death 
of her son were written just before she em¬ 
barked for the Continent to attend !hs wed¬ 
ding of a grandchild—Princess Victoria of 

Windsor Castle, April 14. 1884. 

I have on several previous occasion: 
given personal expression to toy deep 
sense of the loving sympathy aud loyalty 
of my subject* in all parts of my Ern- 
! pire. I wish, therefore, in my present 
j grievous bereavement, to thank them 
j most warmly for tho very gratifying 
manner in which they have shown not 
| only their sympathy with mo and my 
dear, ao-deeply-afflioted daughter-in-law 
and my other children, but also their 
high appreciation of my beloved bou'b 
great qualities of head and heart, and of 
the loss ho is to the country and to me. 
Tho affectionate sympathy of my loyal 
people, which ha* never failed mo in 
weal or woe, is very soothing to my 
heart. 

Though much shaken and sorely 
afflicted by tbo many eoj-rows and trials 
which have fallen upon mo during these 
past years, I will not lose courage : aud 
with the help of God. who has never 
forsaken mo, will strive to labour on for 
tho oaks of my children and for tho ovd 
of the country I love so wall, aa long 
as I can. 

My door daughter-in-law, tho l>nch*<°s 
of Albany, who heart her terrible mis¬ 
fortune with the most admirable, touch¬ 


ing. and unmurmuring resignation to 
the will of God. is also deeply gratified 
by the universal sympathy and land 
feeling evinced’to wards her. 

I should wish, in conclusion, to ex¬ 
press my gratitude to all other countries 
for their sympathy—above all. to the 
neighbouring one where my beloved son 
breathed his last, and for the great 
rospeot, and kindness shown oa that 
mournful occasion. 

Vicrroara, BJ. 
“Fifty Long Years.” 

Then came the message of thankfulness 
nnd rejoicing after the Jubilee of 1887. 
“ That God may protect and abundantly 
bless my country is my .fervent prayer." 
There should be virtuo in the prayer of one 
who was as good a Queen as *bn was a 
woman. Her Majesty wrote:— 

Windsor Castle. Juno 34, 1887. 

I am anxious to express to my people 
my warm thanks for the kind, ami more 
than kind, reception I met with then, att 
well as on these eventful days, in Lon¬ 
don, as well as in Windsor, on the occa¬ 
sion of my Jubilee,which hns touched me 
most deeply. It has shown that the labour 
end anxiety of fifty long year*, tweaiy- 
two of which I spent in unclouded happi¬ 
ness. shared and cheered by my beloved 
husband, while an equal number were 
full of'sorrows and trials, borne w’.thou; 
his shelteriiw arm and wise help, have 
been appreciated by my people. 

This feeling, and ths sense of duty 
towards my dear country and subjects, 
who are so inseparably bound up with, 
my life, will encourage me in my task, 
often a very difficult and arduous one. 
during the remainder of my life. 

Tho wonderful order preserved on 
this occasion, and the good behaviour 
of the enormous multitudes assembled, 
merit my highest admiration. 

That God may protect and abun¬ 
dantly bless my country ia my ferveni 
prayer. Victoxia, E. and I. 

"The Sympathy of Millions.” 

Again death. The Duke of Clarence, the 
eldest son of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, died at the beginning of 1892, a few 
weeks before he was to have been married. 
"My dear grandson, whom I loved-as « 
son.’’ These were the Queen’s words in ex¬ 
pressing her "warm gratitude’’ for the 


In woe. 1 nnd woe I have ever had the 

true sympathy of all my people, which 
has been warmly reciprocated by myself. 

It has given me unbounded pleasure to 
see so many of my subjects from nil parts 
of the world assembled here, and to find 
them joining in the acclamations of loyal 
devotion to myself, and I would wish to 
thank them all from tho depth of my 
grateful heart. 

I shall ever pp»T God to bless them 
and to enable me still to discharge my 
duties for their welfare as long as life 
lasts. Victoria, B.I. 

On Jubilee Day itself, just before the 
Queen left Buckingham Palace for St. 
Paul’s, the following words were sent over 



Empire:— 

From my boon I thank my tmbrre* 
people. May God blesa theca. 


To Ireland. 

" Gratified and deeply touched * wao tho 
Queen by Ireland’s warm and kindly wew 
come last year. Before leaving she thanked 
the Irish people as follow*:— 

FiCoregal Lodga, Phrnnix Park. Dublin, 
April 23, 1900. 

The Queen l* very anxiouj before lead¬ 
ing Ireland, where she has spent a most 
agreeable time, to express through ths 
Lord-Lieutenant to her Irish people how 
very much gratified and how deeply 
touched she has been by her reception 
here. During the three weeks that tho 
» Queen has spent in this charming pine# 
she has bevo received by all ranks and 
creeds with aa enthusiasm and an afieo 
tion which cannot be surpassed- Each 
time the Queen came here before with 
her dear husband they were alwaya 
kindly and warmly welcomed. But on 
this occasion, after the lapse of thirty- 
nine years, her reception has equalled 
that of her previous visit*, and sho 
carries awuy with her a most pleaaanfi 
and affectionate memory of that timq 
she has spent in Ireland. The Queen 
earnestly prays that good will and 
harmony may prevail among all h«f 
people, and that they may bo happy and 
prosperous. 

Though not wtdmsod by ft* 

Quoen-to the nation the following amsxagss 
have etill the deepest Interests— 


nation's sympathy:— 

Osborne, 20th .Tan.. 1893. 

1 must once again give expression, to 
my deep sense of the loyalty and 
affectionate sympathy evinced by my 
subjects in every part of my Empire 
on an occasion more ead and tragical 
than any but one which has befallen 
me and mine, as well cs tbe nation. 
The overwhelming misfortune of my 
dearly-loved grandson having thus been 
suddenly out off in the flower of his 
age, full of promise for the future, 
amiable and gentle, and eqdearing him¬ 
self to all, renders it hard for his 
sorely-stricken parents, his dear young 
bride, and his fond grandmother, to 
bow in submission to the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence. 

The sympathy of millions, which has 
been so tonchipgly and vividly ex¬ 
pressed, is deeply gratifying at such a 
time, aud I wish, both in my own 
name and that of my children, to ex¬ 
press from my heart my warm grati¬ 
tude to all. 

These testimonies of sympathy with 
us, and appreciation of my dear grand¬ 
son, whom I loved as a son, will be a 
* help and consolation to me andi mine 
in our afflicton. 

My bereavement* during the last 
thirty years of my reign have indeed 
been heavy. Though thv IaOoiuS 
anxieties, and responsibilities insepar¬ 
able from mj position hare been great, 
yet it is my earnest prayer that God 
may give me health and strength to 
work for the good and happiness of my 
deer country and Empire while life 
lasta. 

VlCT Ca x.. ILL 

Prince Henry's Oeath. 

Next Prinoe Henry of Batten berg died of 
fever caught in the Ashanti Expedition of 
1896. " To witness the blighted happiness of 
the daughter vrbo has never left me, and has 
comforted and helped me. ie hard to beair.” 
wrote the Qaeen end mother. 

Osborne. Fob. 14. 18*0. 

1 hare, alas! once more te thank my 
loyal subjects for their warm sympathy 
In a fresh grievous affliction which has 
befallen mo and my beloved daughter. 
Princess Beatrice, Princess Henry of 
Batten berg. 

This new sorrow ia overwhelming, and 
to me is a double one, for I lose a dearly* 
beloved and helpful son. whose presence 
was like a bright sunbeam in my home, 
and my dear daughter loses a noble, 
devoted husband, to whom eho was united 
by the closest affection. 

To witness tho blighted happiness of 
the daughter who has never left me, and 
has comforted and helped me, ie hard to 
bear. But the feeling of universal sym¬ 
pathy so touchingly shown by all classe- 
of my subjects has deeply moved my 
child and myself, and bae helped aud 
soothed us greatly. 1 wish from my 
heart to thank my people for this, a= 
well as for the appVeciation manifested 
of the dear jmd gallant Prince who laid 
down hie life in thfc service of hia adopted 
country. 

My beloved child le an example to all 
in her courage, resignation, and sub¬ 
mission to the will of God. 

Victoria, R.I. 

” Long as Life Lasts.” 

Most Joyous of all our good Queen’* words 
to her people were those she spoke after the 
Jubilee of 1897. We give them last: — 

Windsor Castle, July 15. 1897. 

I have frequently expressed my per¬ 
sonal feelings to my people, and though 
on this memorable occasion there have 
been many official expressions of my deep 
eonse of the an bounded loyalty evinced, 

I oanuot rest satisfied without personally 
giving utterance to these sentiments. 

It ie difficult to nie on this occasion to 
say how truly touched and grateful I 
sin for the spontaneous and universal 
outburst of loyal attachment and real 
affection which 1 have experienced on 
the completion of the sixtiolh year of my 
reign- 

During my progress through London 
on June 22 this great enthusiasm ires 
shown in the most striking manner, and 
oan never be effaced from my heart. 

It is indeod deeply gratifying, after 
so many years of labour and anxiety for 
the good of my beloved country, to find 
that my exertions have beeu appreciated 
throughout toy vast Empire. 


Widowed. 

When, on December 14, 1851, the Prtas* 
Consort died, the Queen’s reply to the ad. 
drec-see of sympathy from the nation'* repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament was as follow*: — 

I return yon my moat sincere thank* 
for your dutiful and affectionate 
address, especially for the manner la 
which you have assured me of your foal* 
tag* en the irreparable loss sustained 
by myself and the country, in tho 
afflicting dispensation of Protidenoa, 
which bows me to the earth. 

When Her Children Wept. 

Countless are the messages the Mother of 
her people has sent to her children when 
the sorrow has been theirs. We give what 
ia, perhaps, the most typical of these— 
the one evoked by the Hartley colliery 
disaster In 1862, just after the Priuca 
Consort’s death. Two hundred and two per¬ 
sons were buried alive. Queen Victoria, 
herself newly-widowed, spoke from her 
heart to the widows and mothers end 
orphans of ths Lancashire colliers. Sir 
Charles Phipps, the keeper of the Queen’# 
Privy Purge, was oommunded to write: — 
The appalling news has affected tho 
Queen very much. Her Majesty coin, 
mauds mo to say that her tend Brest sym¬ 
pathy Is with the poor widow* and 
mothers, and that her own misery only 
makes her feel the more for them. 

Last Birthday Wishes. 

Last year the Queen's birthday was cele¬ 
brated with more than ordinary fervour 
throughout her dominions. Queen and 
Empire were emerging from a time of dark¬ 
ness. The following are the words in which 
her Majesty thanked her subjects for their 
good wishes on what was decreed to be her 
last birthday. They appeared in the " Court 
Circular,” dated Balmoral, May 25.— 

Yesterday being the Queen’s birthday 
her Majesty received a large number el 
congratulatory telegrams and congratu¬ 
lations from all parts of her dominions, 
by which eho is deeply touched. 


AN EMPIRE IN 
TEARS. 


flow the Cables Carried the Sad New* 
that Plunged a Fourth of the Human 
Race into Mourning, 


It is at such a moment as this that wo 
realise what is contained in the words " tho 
British Empire." It is no single people, no 
single race that mourns the great, good 
Queen who loved the teeming millions that 
she ruled, even aa they loved her. 

Through the green, unfathomable depths 
of all the seas the cables flashed last night 
their messages of senow which plunged a 
world in grief. 

The sun had sunk In tho western sea* 
when England heard the nows that she had 
feared. But as the sun swept westward 
over the brond waters of tho Atlantic ths 
cab’es caught and passed him In the race, 
so that it was but early afternoon when tho 
great Dominion knew the melancholy 
tiding*. 

The bells jingle loudly in the street* of 
Ottawa aa sleigh after sleigh come dashing 
to learn the truth they feared. In Quebec, 
home of the old French Canada, the crowd* 
gather oa DulVerin Terrace overlooking 
the mighty water* of the St. Lawrence, 
bound into an icy stillness, aud talk sadly of 
’’ la Heine ’’ for whom their best aud bravest 
had b*eo willing to give their lives in South 
Africa. In distant Winnipeg, in ice-bonnd 
Esquimault. the onflying dwellers corn* 
trooping over the broad prairies on sleigh 
aud snow-shoe* to learn the latest oewas 
aud as they hear it turn sadly away. . 


bells tolling, we leave the snow-clad north 
and drop southward to wanner climec If 
tbe telegraph at Halifax to the north ha* 
bocn swift with Its cuesKxge Bermuda will 
know the end news, and will have it sent on 
to Turks Island, and so eastward to ths Leo. 
ward and Windward Islee. westward to 
Jamaica, and southward to British Guiana. 
The merry, careless negroes will be mourn. 
ing in their own fnshion. crying biltei 
tears for her they loved so well. 

Once more we sweep on to tbe westward 
before tho son. eruesiug the Southern 8tate« 
where many of our kinsmen are grieving for 
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Ler wa have !o»t almost m much aa her own 
W«l on and ever on aero** the 8outher» 
Sean. leaving behind the Ulande »e awn. 
where the happy folk are sploshing i D the 
eurf under the lately risen hub of what will 
be for os t.vmorrow, ignorant of their lose, 
since no cables pierce those water*, till New 
Zealand hulks large to the southward. 

The Sons of the South. 

The now* may have reached them fret* 
Australia, and to Australia w« pass, find, 
in* It now four ia the morrow's morning. 
The cities still sleep, but when they rouse 
thore will be no place where grief will he 
more deeply felt. Once more wo track the 
cable* westward. Tbs news ha* reached 
Calcutta at midnight, and the crondrd 
native quarters are awake mourning the 
death of her who embodied for thorn tlia 
power and honour of the British Raj. 
North the new* will go by wire and by 
mysterious native communication till it 
meets tbs Himalaya*. 

Drop to the south and it 1* eight at night 
in Capetown. There will bo mourning 
among the loyal hearts who have fought •• 
gallantly for her. Up tho country the new# 
will seem almost incredible—some mali¬ 
cious Boar etory doubtless. Bnt, alas! ia 
time they will know its tTuth. And *« 
northward once more to Cairo, where thoy 
are sitting at dinner in Shepheard's Hotel» 
to Malta, to Gibraltar, where flags go t* 
half-mast high, and the Empire which tho 
cables reach has heard. 


cials had prepared them in the name or 
Alexandrine. 

She Knew She was Heiress. 

There are several opinion* as to when the 
Queen flint bncaron aware that aha waa the 
heiress to the throne- The prettiert one of 
all ia attributed to Bishop Davy*. Accord¬ 
ing to his account, the Queen, in the eounto 
of her studies, had been set to make a chart 
of tho Kings and Queen* of I'.ngland. and 
aha finished it to " Undo William.'' Next 
day Baroness Lcbscn remarked, csumnlly. 
" But you have not put «lo«n the next heir 
to the throne.” Bh« hesitated, and *eid : 
" I hardly like to put down myself." 

Another version is that on one occasion 
when reading English history with tho 
Baroness, tho Princess became suddenly 
aware of tho fact* that in the case of the 
death of tho then reigning Sovereign the 
must eucoeed to the throne. A slip of paper 
had been placed in the book by Bishop 
Davy* in the hope that it non Id attract her 
attention. 

After perusing this paper, the Prince® 
remarked to her govornma, **1 never saw 
that before.” " It was not thought neons- 
■ary that you should. Princess," replied her 
teacher. " I itco that I am nearer the throne 
than I thought.” “So you are," added 
Baroness Echr.cn. Then, after a pause, the 
Princes* remarked, “ Many a child would 
boast, but they do not know the difficulty. 
There ia much splendour; but there are 
more responsibilities." And aha added, "I 
will he good; I will be good.” 


Other* who were present have borne testi¬ 
mony to the young Queen's composure. Bir 

Robey*. Peel declared “There is something 
which art cannot make ami which le**ou» 
oannot teach ; there wo* that In her de¬ 
meanour which could only be suggested by 
a high aud generous nature." 

It was a memorable and remarkable 
scene. 

Tho Lords of tho Council commenced to 
arrive at eleven o'clock ; and the pre¬ 
liminary burine** haring been transacted 
in tho Queen’s absence, six Councillor*, the 
Duko* of Cumberland and Sussex, the Arch- 
bi»hop* of Canterbury and York, tho Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Prim* Minister, with¬ 
drew to an adjacent apartment, where they 
were received by tho Queen, and remained 
whilo the Proclamation was read in their 
■Jbeeince, 

A moment later the great door* were 
thrown open; and too Queen entered, bow¬ 
ing to the assembled Lord*. She was dressed 
in a plain whit* morning robe, her hair 
dressed in close bands about her forehead, 
and in a tight coil at tho back. 

At only one point did *h* betray any 
emotion; that w»» when her two aged 
uncles knelt before her and ewore alio- 
giance. Whim the Connell waa over, she 
went to her mother's room, and with deep 
•motion exprawd her inability to renllso 
that ah* really was Queen, requesting that 
*he should ho left absolutely alone for two 
hottra to think over the responsibilities lying 
before her. 


tile of Victoria 

the Good. 

PERSONAL & ANECDOTAL 
HISTORY OF HER 
REIGN. 

There i* somewhat of romance in the story 
of how Victoria came to bo Queen of 
England, 

lu November 1817 died Charlotte Augusta, 
only daughter of Georg* IV.. who had 
married Prince Leppold of Saxe-Coburg. She 
was the liopo of tho country, and her lament¬ 
able death at the early age of twenty-one 
was regarded a* a national calamity. It was 
not only that she was young and beautiful, 
bnt tho country looked to her to furnish a 
successor to the throne; and her death 
at tho very moment that this hope seemed 
about to ho realised canned a momentous 
Change in tho history ot the kingdom, for 
none of George IV.’g sons hnd either son or 
daughter qualified to succeed to tho throne. 

In this dilemma the three unmarried »ors 
Of George III. married in 1818 in quick 
eucceesion. The Duko of Cambridge married 
Prinwwe Augusta of Hesse Cassol. tha Puke 
of Clarence married Princess Adelaide of 
Saxo-Meiningen, and the Duke of Kent 
married Princess Victoria Mary Louise of 
Hax e-Coburg. 

Her Majesty's Parents. 

The Duko of Kent's marriage, howerer, 
was not one of mcro " eonvenaneo,” but was 
a case of love at first sight. He was a 
bachelor of fifty, who had escaped the 
blandishments of the sex—a tall, stately 
man, of soldierly.bearing, deservedly known 
as *' The Popular Duke." In the year of 
mourning he was entrusted by Prince 
Leopold of Soxe-Coburg to take letter* 
to tho Princess Victoria of Leiningen, 
then a young widow living in re¬ 
tirement at Amorbach, in Bavaria, super¬ 
intending tho education of her children. Bo 
obarmod was ho with the domestic felicity 
h* saw, that on his return he waa the affi¬ 
anced husband of tho widowed Prince**. 

Snoh is the story of the courtship of the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent, the parents of 
Queen Victoria. The marriage took place 
et Coburg on May 29, ISIS, according to the 
rite* of the Lutheran Church; and they 
were re-married shortly afterwards at a 
private ceremony in Kew Palace, after 
which they returned to Bavaria, where they 
lived at Amorbach, tho residence oi tho 
Leiningen family. 

When early in 1818 it became evident that 
* possible heir to tho throno was to be ex¬ 
pected, the Duko was anxious to bring his 
wife to England, that the coming hoir might 
t*o born in this country. At first ho thought 
of taking a house in Lanarkshire ; but a 
decision was finally mado in favour of 
Kensington _P* lace, 

rile Royal Baby«Girl. 

At four o'clock in the morning of May 24. 
1618, a pretty little Princess was born, who 
was declared by Baron Slockmar to be " as 
plump os a partridge.” Tho Duko of Kent 
is said to have cried for joy as the child 
was shown to the illustrious visitors who 
soon crowded the Palara ; and cherishing, 
ae ho always did, a belief in her future 
greatness, he said : " Take caro of her ; 
the may yet be Queen of England." 

No ono seems to have been disappointed 
that the baby was a girl, but the Dowager- 
Duchess of Coburg voiced the general feel- 
ling of the nation when she wrote: "The 
English like Qnecns, and the niece of the 
ever-lamented, beloved Princess Charlotte 
will bo most dear to them." Tlio Dowager- 
Duchess it was who spoke of the baby Prin¬ 
ces* as the " blossom of May "; and " May¬ 
flower” was tho namo by which elio was 
called during her days of babyhood. Nothing 
was denied to the favoured little Princ^e. 
The Duchess of Kent herself nursed her, 
and watched and tended her throughout 
infancy with unfailing devotion. 

“ Victoria.” 

Tho christening of the Princess took place 
in the Grand Saloon of Kensington Palace 
on Juno 24, tho gold font" being brought 
from tho Tower for the purpose ; and the 
ceremony being performed by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and tho Bishop of 
London. It i* difficult to realise, now that 
the name Victoria i* no familiar, that it was 
really only given as an afterthought. 

Tbe Duko of Kent wanted hi* daughter 
named Elizabeth. Georglana, after Goorgo 
IV., who was then Regent, was also sug¬ 
gested. But tho Prince Hegent, who acted 
a9 sponsor 1 , gave flic name Alexandrine, 
after the Emperor of Russia, who was repre¬ 
sented at the ceremony by the Duke of 
York. 

Tho unexpected name caused some little 
commotion; and the Duko of Kent askod 
that a second name should be given. Tho 
Prine.o Regent replied: "Givo her her 
mother'* name alao; bnt it cannot precede 
t hat of tho Emperor.” Accordingly, the Prin¬ 
cess was named Alexandrina Victoria. 

*'Little T)rina ” sho wa* called for a time; 
bnt. tho first namo was gradually dropped, 
and aho became known as the Prince** Vic* 
toria. This choice was confirmed by the 
Queen herself, aho at her accession signed 
her namo '* Victoria'' only, though the offi- 


Meetlng with Princo Albert. 

Nothing occurred to give her ether 
though to until, when eho waa seventeen, 
there come to Kensington Palace a trio of 
interesting visitors—the Duke of Coburg and 
fcis two eon*. Ernest and Albert. 

It waa tho first mooting of Prinoees 
Victoria and Princo Albert, who. since 
hi* birth—just throe month* after her 
own—had been designed by tho respec¬ 
tive families os her husband. It wan a hope 
■specially dear to the heart of King Leopold; 
but it waa arranged that they were to dh 4 
without any reference being mad* to may 
tenderer O* than that of cooainakrp. 

' Ito** Unr week? th* Prince* recocted 
their cousin wherever she went; attending 
various functions, which included a lun¬ 
cheon given by tho Lord Mayor. Prom the 
first tho Princess took a great fancy to 
Prines Albert, a* he to linr. She described 
him afterwards •» “most amiable, natural, 
nnaffected, and merry—full of interest in 
everything.” 

But the visit cams to an end without any¬ 
thing having been aaid of possibilities which 
were in everyone's mind. It is known, too. 
that King William did not favour the match 
and encouraged other Royal wooers, of 
whom as many as five were in the country 
at ono time. 

Tho Princess continued to live her quiet, 
happy life at Kensington, keeping her 
suitors at bay; and Prince Albert went 
travelling on tha Continent, sending occa¬ 
sional photographs-and flpwera to his Roynl 
cousin. 

Coming of Age. 

Nine months later, on May 24. 1837, Prin¬ 
ce®) Victoria attained her legal majority; 
and her eighteenth birthday was celebrated 
with affectionate demonstration* throughout 
tho country. It was noticed that at Lbe 
State ball given at St. James's Palace 
the Princess took precedence of her 
mother, occupying the State Chair 
between the dance*. Congratulatory 
addresses and presents poured in from 
all quarters, and ten days later a 
Drawing Koqm was held to celebrate her 
coming of age. It proved also her lost 
appearance at Court as Princess Victoria, 
for within a month King William IV., who 
had been for some time in declining health, 
passed away at Windsor Castle in the arms 
of “ good Queen Adelaide.” 


Accession to tlx CDront. 


No etory in the history of the realm is 
more familiar Gian that which tells how- 
on that night tho Princess Victoria was 
aroused from her sleep in Kensington 
Palace to be sainted as Queen. '* I ask your 
prayers on niy behalf," waa the reply, and 
in the hush of the early morning they all 
knelt down together, and tho Archbishop 
of Canterbury prayed “ for a blessing on the 
reign which had just begun." 

Tha Archbishop of Canterbury was ac¬ 
companied by Hie Marquis *f Conyngham 
and Sir Entry Halford,- and some difficulty 
had boen experienced by the di.-efihguislTcS 
trio in gaining admission to the Palace. 
The scone waa at the time likened to that 
in " Macbeth,” where the sleepy and un- 
gracion* porter is wakened from his slum- 
bora. It was a aonsiderqble time before the 
Queen’s door-porter answered tha clamorous 
summons, and probably ho would not hove 
answered at all had not a pealing bell been 
discovered. With this and tho knockor the 
Archbishop and those with him mado a 
terrible commotion, until at last they 
Bccured attention. 

The popular story is that the.young Queen 
received the Archbishop in her " night¬ 
gown.” This mistake originated in or.o of 
Disraeli's novel*, and is due to the fact 
that in those days what is now termed a 
dressing-gown was called a night-gown. In 
contemporary literature ft o read of elderly 
gentlemen taking a walk in their gardens 
before breakfast in {heir night-gowns. They 
were commonly composed of velvet or of 
warm materials. What her Majesty really 
wore was a white cambric dressing-gown, 
over which her maid threw a shawl as n 
protection against the cold pf the corridors. 

" As aho entered th* room." says one 
writer. " her night-cap foil off. and hor hair 
fell in a golden shower about her girlish 
face. Her feet were thrust, BtockinglM.i. 
into a pair of white slippers. Tears stood 
in her eyes, but she was perfectly collected, 
calm, and dignified.’’ 

The First Privy Council. 

The moment that the Queen was alone 
aho flow to tho Duchess of Kent's room, to 
find her mother already dressed and issuing 
instructions for the preparation of an im¬ 
provised Council Chamber wherein to receive 
tho Privy Council, who would come at noon 
to do homage to tho new Queen. 

" Never wn* anything like the first im¬ 
pression she produced, or the chorus of 
praise raised about her manner and be¬ 
haviour ; and certainly not without jus¬ 
tice.” wrote Grevilla in describing the 
Queen’s first Privy Council. “ It was very 
extraordinary, and something far beyond 
what, was looked for. Her eairemn youth 
and inexperience, and the ignorance of the 
world conooming her, naturally excited in- 
tense curiosity to see bow she would act 
on this trying occasion ; and there was a 
considerable assemblage at the Palace, not¬ 
withstanding tho short notice thut was 
given.” 


Publicly Proclaimed. 

Almost her first act after ibe meeting of 
tho Council was to write an affnetionato 
letter of condolence to Queen Adelaide, and 
in this she showed tho most thoughtful 
regard, addressing it to " Her Majesty the 
Queen." and remarking to tho Duchess of 
Kent, who pointed to the error. "I should 
not bo the first, surely, to remind my Aunt 
Adelaide of tho change in her position." 
Tlii* charming letter is »till in existence. 

Again, when Colonel Wood, who was con¬ 
ducting executive business for tho Dowager 
Queen Adelaide, represented to her Majesty 
that there were some little tiling* at Wind¬ 
sor Castle (ho Dowager would like to retain, 
she replied, " Ob. Colonel, let tho dear 
Queen have them by all means, and any¬ 
thing else in the Castle she may desire.” 
In this and other way* she showed that (he 
change in her position had not spoiled her 
simple, loving nature. 

After the meeting of the Privy Council 
events moved rapidly. On the following 
morning, wj(il a magnificent escort, ths 
young Queen drove to St. James's Palace to 
be publicly proclaimed; mooting with a 
most enthusiastic reception. Wfcil* the 
Proclamation wo* being ^eod her Majesty 
stood at {he .window of th* Presence 
Chamber in full view ofc the vast concourse 
of people whose loyal vociferation knew no 
bounds. She retained her composure until, 
amid the thunder of cannon-firing salutes, 
and tho fanfarae of the trumpets, the band 
struck up the National Anthem, and the 
plaudits of the people, crying "God Snve 
tho Queen " rent tho air. 

Then sho hroke down. Hut it was a paw¬ 
ing feeling of emotion, for soon afterwards 
«he was again presiding over her Privy 
Council. Grevllle declared that “she 
acted with aa much ease as though ahe had 
l-reu doing nothing «Aw> all her llto but play 
the Qutcn.” 

A Memorable Year. 

The first year of tho Queen's reign was a 
notable one. It was tho year in which the 
steamships Sirius and Great Western made 
the firet voyage screw the Atlantic, which 
railway enterprise making its first great 
advance*, and tho first in which tho electric 
telegraph was practically worked. 

Tho Queen took tho greatest interest in 
the affair* of the nation, and commenced 
those systematic habits of life which charac¬ 
terised her to the end of her reign. Thut 
she was no uyphor is shown by tha declara¬ 
tion of Lord Melbourne that he would 
rather manage ten Kings than ono Quern, 
so steadfastly did sho decline to sign any¬ 
thing which sho did not understand, or ol 
which she did not approve. 

Once when he pleaded tho paramount im¬ 
portance of something he wanted her to sign 
she replied; “It is with me a matter o! 
paramount importance whether or not I 
attach my signature to a document with 
which I am not thoroughly satisfied.” Sir 
Robert I’ccl, too, bad the came experience 
in connection with what was called "The 
Bedchamber Plot.’’ “ Do not fear,” she 
wrote to Lord Melbourne in connection with 
this, "that I was not calm and composed. 
They wanted to deprivo me of my ladies; 
and. I suppose, they would deprive me next 
of my drosses, and my housemaids; they 
wished to treat me like a girl; but I will 
show them that I am Queen of England.” 

Much tho same was her attitude toward* 
the members of the Court. She treated 
her entourage with sweetness and civility; 
bnt sho made them' understand she was 
Sovereign. On ono occasion a Duchess, 
who was w ell known for her nnpunctuality, 
arrived later than she was expected. " I 
am afraid, madam, I have kept you wait¬ 
ing." sho murmured apologetically. “ Yes. 
a full ton minutes,” replied tlie Qneeu. 
" and I beg that iu future your grace will 
ho more punctual." Then, seeing that the 
Duchess was much distressed, ahe added, 
“ We shall, I hope, all become perfect in 
our duties before long." 

She was not imperious or overbearing; and 
never neglected an occasion to manifest her 
dcuiro to be on good terns with those around 
her. 

Opcninq tho New Parliament. 

The next function wo* tho opening of 
Parliament by tlio Queen on November 30. 
1637. Her faithful t'onunen* voted her a 
civil list of JCS85.000 a year; and the Queen 
prorogued Parliament in State on December 
23. hurrying to Windsor to keep Christmas 
with considerable splendour. The follow¬ 
ing year was a memorable ono for pageantry. 
Tho Queen attended Ascot in State for the 
first time; and on Waterloo Day she gave a 
memorable ball at Buckingham Palace to 
which sho invited the Duko of Wellington 
and all Waterloo here**—a proceeding which 
gave great offence to France. 


Cix Coronation. 

Next came tho Coronation, an ovent that 
filled London to overflowing and created on 
amount of enthusiasm such as had rarely 
been equalled. It waa computed that the 
ordinary population of London was swelled 
by half a million of visitors. “ It was." re¬ 
marked Greville in hi* memoirs, " aa if the 
population had been on a sudden quintupled. 
The uproar, the confusion, th* crowd, the 
noise, aro indescribable. Horsemen, footmen, 
i .image*, cqnashod. jammed, intermingled 
the pavement; blocked up with timbers. 


hammering .nod knocking, and failing frnfc- 
tnent* stunning the ear* and threatening the 
head-not a mob hero and there, but the 
town all mob, thronging, bustling, gaping, 
and gaaiug at everything at anything, or 
at nothing." 

In accordance with the Qneen's with that 
the Coronation should be »o arranged a* to 
give enjoyment to tho lonrert possible num¬ 
ber or her subjects, a circuitous route *h 
arranged from Buckingham Palace to Wart 
minster, following almost atrictly th* routs 
of th* Jubilee procession of 1887. 

Th* popular 'enthusiasm was enormous. 
Thousand* of parsons stayed in the streets 
all night; and thn route Was thronged to te* 
the proceasion. It waa a great pageant; re¬ 
markable for the immense number of Stale 
coaches used. B cr Majesty's State carriage 
was drawn by eight cream-coloured hor***, 
and made a gallant show, for ti e Queen wae 
also attended by eight lovely gii Is. daughters 
of the h;ghe-t nobility, dressed ia white 
•ilk. with blush rvatv All (■>* fciciga 
ambassador* wore provided with elaborately 
gilt chariots, specially tent from ab:o.-.d for 
their use: whilo other dignitaries also pro- 
sided magnificent equipages. 

In the Abbey. 

Hera the scene was remarkable, but sadly 
marred by tho nave*, transept.*, and aisle* 
being boarded up. and converted into boxes 
in red and gold, which gave the sacred 
edifice tho nppearanoe of an opera-house. 
The devotional eUm*nl, too. wa* abaeut. 
Cclebritis* were cheered and applauded e* 
they entered; there was much vociferation, 
hand clapping, ard waving of handker¬ 
chiefs; especially when Marshal Soiiit ap¬ 
peared. And the applause be cam* tempes¬ 
tuous when the young Qneen. attended by 
all the great officers of State, passed to th* 
choir. 

The Qneen’s dress waa magnificent; and 
over it she wore a mantle of cloth of gold, 
with rose, shamrock, and thistl* em¬ 
broidered in red silk, born* behind by 
youthful page* picturesquely dressed hi 
mediaeval style. Tho Duchess of Kent 
looked very distinguished in purplo velvet 
and ermine. Tho beautiful Dnchera of 
Sutherland also excited great admiration. 
She was in attendance as mistress of th* 
robns. Hardly had the Queen risen from 
prayer at a faldrtool placed at the foot of 
the altar than the Westminster schoolboys, 
in th* exercise of an ancient privilege, 
raised a shout of " Virnt Victoria Regina I ’* 
Tho vast audience took up thn cry, and 
for a time tlio tumult was " uncontrolled 
and deafening," Indeed, tho who!* cere- 
mony, which, with its Court and religions 
rite*, lasted four hours, was accompanied by 
frequent outbursts of applause. 

There wn* a perfect storm of plaudits 
when the Queen threw her arms round th* 
nock of tho Duko of Sussex on hi* advancing 
to do homage. Tho Duke of Wellington, 
Earl Grey, and Lord Melbourne were also 
applauded; and there was much merriment 
when th* aged and infirm Lord ltolle lei! 
upon the slops of tho throne as he stooped 
to kiss hands. 

Another singular incident was tho re ram¬ 
ble for commemorative models thrown by 
the Quean’s Treasurer. Maids of Honour 
and Court page* scrambling among th* 
other* to secure them. This took place 
when tho peers were doing homage, and tho 
long ceremony was drawing to an end. Then 
her Majesty received the sceptre* from th* 
Dukes of Norfolk and Richmond, and thi* 
was the signal for loud chout* of " Long 
Live Victoria! " and " God Bare the Queen 
above which could b* heard tho thundering 
of gun* firing solutes in the park, and 
tho merry pealing of the Abbey bells, all 
of which were continued sa the Quean, fol¬ 
lowing the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
the altar, knelt in prayer. 

After this outburst came a short period 
of solemn silence. Laying aside th* 
emblem* of her Royal authority, her Majesty 
took the sacrament from th* hand* ot th* 
Archbishop, and then, returning to her 
throne, oat during tho remainder of th* 
Communion service. At tho close of this th* 
choir sang "For tho Lord Omnipotent 
Reigneth"; and a memorable and hirtorio 
ceremony came to an end. 

Leaving tho Abbey by the west door tk* 
Quoen cams in for another ovation, on luyr. 
way to Buckingham Palace. Knthnsiastio 
crowd* had remained wniting throughout 
tho long ceremony in the Abbey, and r hea 
the ncwly-crowncd monarch came forth 
among her people the exuberance of their 
loyal devotion knew ne bounds. 

At many points her Majesty seemed 
visibly moved by the loving acclamation 
which greeted hor. and it was an evident 
relief to her to reach the Palm?* and to i>e 
ancc more alone. An interesting story is 
told by ons of the Court chronicler* that 
when the lost burst of artillery had an¬ 
nounced to the excited multitude* that the 
Queen had reached tho Palace, ahe board 
the herk of her pet dog, and exclaiming 
“ There's Dash 1 ” hurried to gst s id of her 
crown aud robe, in order to give Dash his 
bath. And so the memorable day closed'— 
a day always remembered by the Queen a* 
the noisiest in her life. 

At night the Duko of Wellington gavo a 
ball at Apslev House; there wore brilliant 
illuminations iu tho streets; and weary- 
whure soun*i of revelry. But all wo* quiet 
in the Palace; and it was four days before 
her Majesty again appeared among her 
people—this time very plainly drewed—to 
recoivo again a hearty ovation from ail 
classes. This was ot tho Coronation Fair, 
which vat held in Hyde Park, and wo» a 
popular part of tho Coronation I'eetmtka. 


Betrothal and marriage. 

Tho Coronation hnd not boen over very 
long before attention was turned to tho pro¬ 
bability of a still more interesting function 
—the marriage of tho Qucon. 

It is believed that tha Quean was led to 
hasten her decision in this matter by a 
vexations incident already alluded to na 
" The Bodcliomber Plot." 

Matters wore brought to o crisis by tha 
hatching of a Court scandal by way of dio- 
crediting tho Whig*, tlia victim bring Lady 
Flora Hastings. This lady tha Queen was 
induced to diemiss from the Court, though 
aiterwards it was found that tha allegation* 
against ler were unfounded; and th* 
scandal, it was believed, hastened hor death. 
Prince Albert Chosen. 

It. w«e this incident whieli it is believed 
impressed upon tha Queen tho advantage 
of having a husband and adviser on whom 
she could roly. There is no doubt at all 
that *ho never wavered in her choice. A* 
early as Juno 1S30 sho had fixed her 
tions on Prince Albert, for in a confidential 
letter to her uncle Leopold she told him that 
*be liked Prince Albert, aud that “ her hen* 
waa aftocted by this likingIt *«» a 
matter that she settled entirely he reel.', and, 
having made U*r choice, ns Royal riiqv.ett* 
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forbid* »nr Royal iwrsonag? of lere-r d .-re* 

«o propone martin;:* to a fxinxlv Sovtltiga, 
It became necessary far the Queen to pro; on* 
to tha Prince. 


was a trying and delicate duty. bug 
her Majesty did not shrink from the ordeal. 
At Windsor, during a bail, she broached the 
subject by giving the Prince certain flower* 
from her bouquet. Ilhr young lover, under* 
standing the significance of the gift, and 
being tightly buttoned up from waist to 
throat in e green rifle uniform, mad* a 
cut in his tunic just store the heart, sod 
put the flowers within it. Neat day the 
Queen pat the critical question. 

"On the second day alter our arrival." 
Pnoce Albert wrote home to e <ullegu 
friend. '* the inert friendly derccustrv.ioaa 
were directed towards me, and two days 
laicr I was secretly called to u private 
audience, in which tho Queen offered me 
her hand and heart. 1 think that I shall 
be very happy, lor Victoria cossrasra all 
tbs qualities which make a home trap?, 
end ere ms to be attached to ms with hr.- 
» hole heart." 

Ir. another letter he send i—"Tbs Quern 
declared her feeling for eo* in a Kvsuin* 
outburst of love and affection, with which 
1 was quite enchanted ar.d led away." The 
fateful day was October IS. im 


3 Royal Courtship. 

For a month, we are Wld. the happy lovers 
eocr’ed in secret ; galloping a!>out the park 
in the daytime and having pire—it 
tivities in the evenfig. During this time 
the Quern reviewed,the troop* in the Homo 
Perk in her Windsor um for a and nap. 
mounted an her charger Leopold, with the 
Prince, In a given Coburg uniform, nt h . 
eidc. 

At the end ef the month tbs Prise* went 
back boas , and her Majraty had te face 
the still more trying ordeals of informing 
the Privy Conned of her choice anJ o: 
making the annoancomont *n parson from 
the throne in the House of Lords. 

Tbs Ponte rf Gammons J:d not frhave 
very well in the matter, for the A30 on e 
T*or asked by the Court was cut down to 
-L3^.000; set the House refuse! to pass a 
r i! giving the Princ* preerdrac* next the 
Queen. The Utter difficulty was got ever, 
as far as this 'ountry was concerned, by 
the Quern’s assert!on of the Boys) prerocu- 
tive. The resell was that Prince Albert 
ever after re fusel all titles which the Queen 
might have conferred upon hiss, though he 
nsrer displayed the least resentment to 
those by whose action the trouble over his 
income and precedence aroea " While I 
posse** your lore." he wrote to the Queen, 
" they cannot make me unhappy." 


Tire Wedding Ceremony. 

The Queen’e wedding took place in Feb¬ 
ruary 1840 at St. Jasas’e Palace. It wee 
s gr.no and braWtiiul pages:.L. One inci¬ 
dent it especially memorable ae Indicating 
the refined personality ef her Majesty. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, waiting upon her 
immediately before the service, naked if ehc 
desired any change in tho wording of the 
Lituryy ae regarded the proton* of obedi¬ 
ent’;; to which her Majesty replied: " 1 
wish to he married like any other woman, 
according to the revered custom and ueage 
ef the Church of England; and. though not 
a« a queen, a* a woman I *n willing to p.i> 
wU* all thing* contained in that portion ef 
tl - Liturgy.*’ 

No event in her Majesty's long reSgn 
erouied to s greater extent the loyalty ef 
the pe-.p’e. There mey he «om* Hvie; who 
rea.arri-er that historic e.-crateai the great 
crowdt that nrrambled in the Park te wit¬ 
ness the arrivals, and the tremendous «n- 
thusiena; but thsre can be fsw who were 
actually pivoent in the Chapel. 

It was a small and distir- i. tilted asnetnSly 
wtic’a wijnsseed the nupt-al ceremony; fo: 
the Chapel, which originally arrangvi 
for the Royal bonwtelf only, and on orb- 
nary eeeaeien* eeatej tut UP persons, could 
not by soy possibility bo mads to Meets-- 
modats mors than 100 per vena. The rsee, 
however, was one ef great pomp and bril¬ 
liancy. The Queen’s bridal drees, which 
cost X 1 . 000 , eras of whits sntin. mad* at 
Epitalficlds. Twelve brlaleuaat.D oarrlrd 
h»r irwia. Everyone * 1 ** wwi richly attired. 
The Queen-Dowager wet dresrod in black 
ve'vet. trimmed with ermina. 

Prince Albert wore the newiy-cenfemd 
Garter collar, with its star set in brilliants 
and " See the Conquering Here Couul' " v. j_- 
played by U»e hand as he entered the Chapel. 
The Dochme of Knot locked very regal in 
white satin embossed with silver and wear.' 
lag a blue velvet train edged with main*, 
rird Melbourne, carrying the Sword of Scale, 
walked before the Queen. It was a simp!-, 
and solemn ear vice. 


London’s Rejoicings. 

Outside the quaint little Chapel the scene 
was eae sever to be forgotten. All busietot 
was suspended i triumphal arches wore 
e.-'eted; illumination* ware general t aad 
tbs great crowds gathered round ft- Jam**’ 
Palace were a sight in thenuslvos. Thou*', 
the wsathsr was sot cupropitioas. -.hr 
humour and buoyancy of spirits sf th» 
people triumphed over oil disagreeable 
inficecres. 

The heavy rain which fell ia the morning 
had roTvrod the ground with water, so that 
a rrwt part of the Mall aad the epaoe ia 
front of Buckingham Palace presented an 
appearance which snggwted that name 
neighbouring riva t had overflowed <U 
banks. 

Ncvortholoa, elegantly flremd lade* 
riittgled with tha crowd, sod stood ankle 
deep In mud. And whoa the Hoyal pair 
dr.vc by they were rwreirsd with rverj 
p:>*-ihle darn on strati os of aCbctionai* 
nt'a-hoient. A description giver at the 
tint states:—"It is hardly poaeio'.* t*> 
ia-agina a stranger arse* than that which 
the lorg lien of poop!* presented. Very 
little could ho eev.i except by thoee an the 
ad;e. and therefore the greaier part af th» 
crowd attempted to see what they could by 
jumping np; the Coyal corthgw having th* 
effect. »• it pasted along, af eoavsrting her 
Mai'riy’s eobsr Iragee into so many dancing 
d*m*bes ef the most vivneteus dosenp 
tion." 

It was noticed, too, that the weather 
brightsued up just before tho service, en 
that as lar a* the Quesn s»a concerned it 
wo* all that could be dew re!. Dur.ng th* 
afternoon the awn shone brilliantly: and 
the Quern and Princ* Censert had a hearty 
0 «»d-off on their departure fo W indoor. 

In the euciMt Royal borough, which was 
gaily decorated, a brief hewer-moon of three 
days wu spent, daring which thn Prince 
Ccneort drove his wife about ia a pony 

e ae ton The day after the marriage her 

ijvsty wrote to Baton 8 tockw>ar *’ There 
can oat exist a purer, dearer, oobler being 
la the world than the Prince." and during 
the twenty years ef hepriuess which *h« 
experienced her Majesty Dim had reason 
to modify her enthusiasm. 

Attempted AuaasslBatlon. 

In the bright ef the brilliant eea»cr. 
which f.>!l .wed the 8170 ! wedding same the 


startling news that an attompt had been 
tnaiie to assassinate the Queen. It was the 
lrit of the au attempts made upon the life 
af her Majesty. With regard to all of th-m 
it t# notable that they were made by insigni¬ 
ficant mortals, and whs prompted not by 
treasonable conspiracy. but greed of uoto- 
liety. 

This wan especially the care with regard 

to the first attempt. A little before six 
oMock in the evening the Queen and Prince 
Albtrt had left Buckingham Palace in an 
o?»n carriage on a visit to the Dachas* cf 
Kent m Bc!gr«Te-»qanro. As the carrisr* * 
was proceeding a’.oqg the drive Edwin <1*. 
ford stood with hi* arm* folded over hr* 
bread, h-dlng a brace of pistol*, nn i 
a-tydi he held in *«eb hand. A* the oar- 
rittfe passed he fired twice at the Queen; 
but providentially both bullet* »:*wd their 
mark. The Prince Cop sort ordered tbe 
•arringe to drive on. aad Oxford wa* 
arrested. The excitement was tremendous, 
and eo great wore the feat* for th* Queen 
that • large number of nobtemoa oa horse¬ 
back joined the Royal escort on its return. 

Oxford, who was a Binning ban man. was 
found to bo insane 1 and wav rent to an 

aayhrei. Her Msjevty’s own epiwioa cf *uih 

attempts waa that they were beet dealt 
with by treatiag tha pypetratcre as ©id; 
sary criminals, and At dignifying the 
ofTeaca by culling it b|gh tree..This 
View w.x* aubaequently embodied id an Art 
of Parliament which made such offender? 
liable to eerea years’ transportation and 
fioggiug. 

The Act wa* not passed, however, until 
18*5, after the attempt* by Francis and 
Bean, both of which •rcurred la Louder., 
and were sety similar In their incident* t- 
th* attempt of Oxford 
Btrtb of tbe Princes* Royal. 

In the meantime the Prince** Royal had 
been lorn, and was cbyxtenvd cc Ik* anal- 
veteary of the Queen’* wedding day. The 
Pr.vit# wa* d.-.-pjaiinted that ll was not a 
hoy; hut th* Queen Snid:—'Never mind, 
the next one rWI be a toy." The »tat*tnent 
proved prephette, for within a y*ar-on the 
•th Nsmabtx. iSil-lh* Pnnoo ef W*lo* 
aavboru. , 

, Ho*, happy the Rcyal hoaseho’d vre* at 
this time ia fhotra by tho following entry 
io Uio Q.reu’s ’"Journal" i—"Albert 
brought in doareat little Puavy, ia roch n 
smart wblte n-enco dire*, trimmed with 
blue, whixh un-.incja hud given her, acd a 
pretty tap. and placed her en «r>.» bod. rest¬ 
ing himself next to her ; aod »ii« was very 
dear aad good. And af my piecieua. ia 
valuable Albert sat there, aod our littl* 
love between u*. I felt qu:t* r.o«J with 
happiness and gratitude to Cod.’* 

Writing to h:>r uncle Leoj^dd from Wind¬ 
sor in the fo.lowing month, the Queen 
■aid t—" 1 wander very much wham our 
Utile bey will he like. You will umterriand 
how bn: it are ioy proytre, r-il I am r;-i 
*ver>h> iy a aicst be. ta »ee him reenable 
hia fsti.-r in every rv.'.pe.t. both in bedy 
and mind. Uh I aiy dr.\r**t ni.cle. if yen 
know hew happy. h-'W bleated I ferl. and 
how premi in pne.>cjving such a perfect bring 
as my husljaad. and if you think you have 
been instrumental in bringing elect this 
union It must gift Men your heart." 

•fte Prince Ccasirt was not only a fond 
hnsl-aod but a good manager. He reformed 
the enrieuv. obsolete at- i »a*ttfully «x 
trevagant Court S'ttoiu which h* found in 
vogue, and brought in:* perfect order and 
discipline what had beua for centuries e 
d;*orgeni-*d hooreh »ld- Tery soon thr 
Prince Conao.-t‘* la'uenr* was felt evrry- 
whero ; he speedily gut rid of th# praetke of 
duwlliag. and brought about various ether 
eocial reforms, for which be received more 
praie* after hi* dseth than during Us life¬ 
time. 

The Prince o! Wales. 

When the Prince of Wales w*« a month 
old th* Queen iwued a patent creating “ our 
mo<t dear mb " ” Prince ef Woles and Earl 
ef Chc-'U-r.’’ He wa* already !>uk# ef 
8 «\oay. Duke of Cornwall and liethsaay, 

Karl of Carrtrk. Baron of Kenlrew, Lord 
of the Islsa acd Great Steward of Scotland. 

The abrivtani.it isrsieiy w»> on* of the 
mod Imroeiog I ’d daring tho ratio. It 
v%a al*o Tory nxpcnxive. coating the nation 
■C— '.C-Mk The vpeeeere were tha King cf 
Prusain. then on a vivt to the Queen, tha 
f*ukn and Due hast of ChmbrUgvt ** proxy 
for th# Dec here of Coburg, aad th* Prince .1 
Ausuata of Cambridga. as crux j hr the 
Princess Sophia. 

A great t-acquot vu giroa la lioaoar of 
th* erect and an im»*u<a chri«tco:ag rak*. 

•ft la eircumfereacv. w*» ohu-sd m the 
Waterloo Chamber after th* hanq-xet Thi* 
period >1*40.!; waa uador.ltsdl* th* happiei* 
in th* Queen’* life. Over and ovar a? tin 
in her letter* she declared: /"I feet to 
happy: I feel my happiness cannot last 
long." 

The Qaeco'n 5lasqu«. 

Th* year 1811 wa# raemorabla in many 
way*. it wax in thl* year that hr- 
Majesty mad# b»r first a-v.uaintsnre with 
the railway. 6 '.-* teas riled free Pad¬ 
dington to Windsor, aad tha aecnsioa 
wav ceasi'lmd en* of such importance 
!hU mack cerewonv was *U*cL«.l t.- 
it There wnv a great crowd **somble(l 
t* wttnsws the departure, aad th* 

ration—-a vtry different *utloa from what it 
i* BOW—wo* dscon ted with Cars flowvru. 
and evsrgrern*. Tho famouf togicecr 
llrurel was I ha regicic-ilrixer. 

Tb«a was the yrer. too. el th* funeu* bnl’. 
which Ur#* in Uvtty av "the Queen'* 
masque." bet wl irk i> perhap* hecer re 
membered a* the Piantugwvet Ball. It task 
a'.acs nt Knckinghnni Pa!»c». and was cm 
of tha most ear- eaful ef th* greet Coe:' 

estlviUe* which th# Prince Cbovert planned 
for th# amusement ef the Queen. 

Th* chief fentur* vu th* assemblage aod 
meeting of the Courts ef Idward and 
Philippa with Aase ef Bri'.tsny; after 
which quadrilles were daneed by i.prea*^- 
tativsa af all ostionalitien He.- Majesty, 
as Queen Philippa, ware a magnificent dress 
la blue aad gold brocade trimmed *ith fur. 
and srer# jewel* estimated t* he ef th* value 
of AflMOOi The drew was *• view In 
Hanevee-oqusre on th* previous da.rj and 
M>j ct.rrtag'v stood at et# time ereo Jx] with 
ladies Mger to get a sight of the epleadid 
robs. 


Boat are. 


But the year te most f*m#u» ia conoaotiem 
with th* Qumn’s life ns being that U which 
bar Majrrty paid her ft ret visit t* Scot- 
land and ‘Viramanced that ir.rimate 
eonoection with the H ghlanda which ms- 
tiaonJ te the end of hei Ilf*. A* on* teams 
from bar Majesty's own diaries, tha happket 
part of her Ufa srna apent there. 

Tbt Queen and Scotland- 
Sir Thomas P'-k Lauder preaerved ionic 
of the humorous lueblonta of Ik* Qum’i 
entry into kktlnbargh. *Jn Castle IliH ao 
aideriy noman pnidied past the guards, aad 


having unceremoniously paivcd through tho 
party ia attaoiisure on the Quown. exclaimed 
in a *L-t*of cov'O *ivc axaftrasent.’’Oh. will 
y* no let me eae the Queen t" Th* military 
poshed hw back, but ^he wn» oot to be *0 
easily beaten. Again *que*xing forward 
until th* stood withirj a )-urd of th# Royal 
carriage, she exclaita«d. '* Bach, sore, i* 
that the Dumb » i* that th* Queen f Weel. 
what hare I bo wen this day ? Eh f but 
•h*’p a bonai* leddi*!" The poor worran 
bad not only sees the Queen, but she vaa 
gratified by th* Qureat rrcugnilioa of 
hcreolf. 

Another anecdote’ is told in illuxtroticr. 
of th* Queen’s qui-hv -x« of ob*ervation and 
1 ondaeconoiaa on al! such public occasions. 
A gentleman, who lived Dear Edinburgh, 
•aid to hi* eerhoRt en the craning of * lie 
Quten’i first visit to the^ity. '* Well, lohn, 
did you see the Queen ?" ’* Troth, nr. ’ 
he replied. " I waa terrible feared afore *lie 
caice forrit—my heart was air.ant my 
mouth; but when she did com* forrt I 
waeua' feared at a’; 1 jist looked et her. eu’ 
•he lookit at n.e. an’ she hoaed her beid to 
tna. an’ 1 bowed my heid to her. Ayro. »£:■-’« 
a real fine leddi*, wi* flent a bit •’ pride 
abnot her at a’.’’ 

Judging from th# cfttne* in her journal, it 
waa a delightful visit for th* Queea. SHo 
took oatmeal ptfttidg* for breakfast, tr’.d 
” Finnan had .': s" wi*« amused by the o!U 
fixhmiv** and thq oiany feature* of the 
quaint old city. There was a reception at 
liolyreod and a Lev** at Ualkeith Ileus*. 
Th* Queen risitfd Lard Roaebery. grand¬ 
father of the prevent peer, at RxUmeny. and 
then wont on to the Highland*, where die 
roamed about tha loch* aud glens, made 
friend* with th* old women in thou 
cottage*, and tnjeyed a freedom that was 
absolutely new to her. 

Pnr«hii»» ol RfllmoraL 

It xu in convtqnsnn* of rhi* visit that 
th* Princ* Consult a terwards secured tor 
tho Qucsn iUlnio'al Castle for a sum el 
A-'ii.OUfi. The old Onrilo i* oaid to bare bees 
built by n Highland vhicf. and ct tb* time 
of Ite purchw* it waa littl# more than o 
hunting station in th* wild*. The Prinoa 
.used the o.d Caatie to the ground, and had 
the present one built. 

Her* at interval* th* Queen and her family 
dwelt, enjoying drive* and excursion*, and 
taking incognito jonnreys of exploration for 
a oo&ridarable distance aroend. Jn " L*av*v 
from the Journal of wur Ufs ia th* High- 
tr.nd* ’’ th* Queen bos given many interest¬ 
ing detail* of th* experiences of Princ* 
Albert asd herself in this northern bom*. 

On# interesting' entry* ia of how *h* made 
the acquaintance at* Iateraty of a child 
" just two years old—a dw»r. whita. fat. fair, 
iitt-te tellow, with reddi-h hair but rery 
dcl-.cv* features, lik* both hi* mother and 
father; ha la turh a merry, iudepeades: 
little child. Ho had a black velvet dretu 
r.nd jacket, with a ’ejvsrron,' scarf, and 
HighUud bonnet.’’. That child sra* the 
Marqtla ef Lorn*, th* nrvnr* husband of 
the Quern's baby. Princess Louise, bora in 
the following year. 

Klin la the Fllahlxnffn. 

Lik* Bareua Alrosrhid In "The Arabian 
Nights,” the Queen was fend of incognito ad- 
venture*, and wst able to indulg* in them In 
tho seclnsioa ef her Highland heme. In 
th* *nriy day* ef their parnel life ah* aad 
tha Prince Consort would go on wild *x- 
p.ditvon« *«ar the hills, s.-eping fot 
th* eight at some littl* ten on the 
hroasidc. where th* people would not 
m-egoint them. On the** occasion* the 
Queen would b* 00 her pony foe orren 
hours at a time: acd ah* would rid* in all 
weathers and ever ail plaem. taking the 
greatest delight in those unconventional 
journeying*. 

She iicrself tells on* interesting story. It 
'•as a little Utsr in her life—when Pr.nc#** 
Alice wa» just engaged to be married to 
Prince Louis of Home—trat It may b* re¬ 
peated here. Boring gen* into a new dis¬ 
trict. they bod to put op at an inn where 
th# icc*e modatiou waa ef tha smsLari. "Wa 
dried at eight," »hv wrote la bar journal. 

"A r#ry nice. Jean go*d dinner. Great aad 
Brown waited. They wwr* rather r •rvona, 
hnt Oenrrel Or#y and Lady Churchill 
carved, and they had only to change the 
rlat#'. which Brown too* got into the way 
of doing. A little girl of th* hoes* cotr.e 
ia to help, but Grant turned i#r ronnd to 
prevent bar looking at ua. The landlord and 
landlady knew who sre were, bat no en* eh*, 
ex'rpt th# coachmen, and they kept the 
secret adrrirahly." 

A coiriirc-i ia! traveller arrived at th* inn. 
And wanted to go Into tbe dini-ig room, 
which wx» th* commercials’ recognised san- 
turn; and eom# liiifimlty wa* txp*ri*ec«d la 
ir pressing as him that ha mast sot go in. 
Joie-ng Greet and Brown at their too. ha 
somewhat r#«#ntfil11y added. " What’s the 
matter hrref" Whereujwn Grant replied, 

’• It’s a wedding party from Aberdeen-" 


Ponitcal Anxieties. 


Dp to th* early married Ufa ef th# 
<.’«*• glided peacefully hy. Ia that year 
tha news af Sir Alexander UacNachten’s 
murder ia AfghaalMaa waa th* preiod* to 
many stirring and important mritore. which 
gravely affected tha country and disturbed 
th# *er#nity of tho Qumb’s lifa. 

On Februcry 9, whva h#r Majaaty epresed 
Pnrtiamwat in great splecdour. and In the 
presence i.f th# King of Prussia, she rood 
the Speech from th# Throw* with avidrel 
-i-otiou. fhn waa much tenehrd by the 
re'#r#t-c# to the Corn laws, tk* riot* in lb* 
English and Scotch mining district*, tk# 
Chartist trouble*, aad tk* oneattloi state 
of foreign affaire. 

It was in conirquenc* ef th* aentenere 
with which she fait theso. th* ft-»t asriea-j 
t'»-ibl*~ of h«r re:go. that th* Prince 
Oonrort declined te leav* b*r even te 
attend th* wedding of hi* brother Ernst. 
It ws« in the midst of all thin. too. that th* 
man Tr-a i» attesrpird to shoet th* Quc*a 
00 C«ire*>tnti*n Hill. *n! that B#xn. s 
littl* later, presented a pistol at h*r, which 
minted fire, near the Chap*l Royal. The## 
t«* a.temp'a eutaing «o cloa# together 
a'armed ever; on*, end her Majesty was b# 
»- Ight not to g* »hrt.*.l *c cicrk : hnt th* 
Quran bravely roplle l that eh* would 
rather go than hare the preaawtinrent of 
danger hovering over b«r. and that if eb« 
del not go about m usual, lifa w«old h* in- 
•upportahla 

On th* day after the second attempt she 

*t‘-«ad*d the Royal Italian Opera, aad wa* 
received with frantic cheering. Braryoiu- 
rov*. and hats aad haedkarchiefs war* 
warad for many mlaaten. It te soluble, 
too. that tha Qno*u lntcrv*n*d and savtd 
Fra note lion the eoaffold. 

Her Majesty’s first personal bereavement 
coir.* at this ttm*. in tb* lata! nroldent to 
th* Dnk# of Oriren*. which affected her 
very much, loraiiw aho eatsrtainod a groal 
affection for ;b* Luchms. 


Mgjit»Mcein»|. 

Hi* next important landmark tn th# 
Queen’s lif* waa th* opening of th# great 
Exhibition in IS!. In which th* Princ# 
Or.sorl • rs #0 deeply mt*r*«t*d. and 
winch was th* pioneer of th# groat rial lonnl 
and international exhibition* which hove 
nine* become *0 popular. 

Tbe Intervening yoore. as far a» they 
touched th* Qneun. wvro year* of groat 
hspr -'csu and contentment, spent largely 
at Windsor, whero tho Quran wa* mneh In- 
trr;«t#d in d»rslopiag the Hon* Farm. 

" It U funny." wrote Indy BlomdMd, "to 
th* Boynl pan a- d using thomralrrs 
with farming." They were al»o specially 
food of mune, and Mcndel»*ahn won. in 
the«o yeors. * froquant risLer at th# 
Point*. He wax charmed with tbs Queen’# 
singing, and with th* Princ* Coneort’s 
musical talent*, ewpociafly on th* organ. 

In I$43 tho Queen paid b#r nononfcl# 
visit with the Prince Consort to Franco, 
when Louis Philipp*, ** on old man, with a 
head narrowing upward* lik# a peer." not 
only klimed tho Queen on both chock*, but 
pi ked her cp la his arm# and earned her 
down tha side of th* Eoyai yacht to his own 
Isargc. 

Perky littl# To® Thamb. who told tl* 
Quros *ha bad a vwrr nio# p>c* at Windsor, 
pna-eded tho giant Ctar Nicholas I. In pay¬ 
ing s vixit to Windsor. Th# Royal sonranin 
vert tuurh uprat ah#s told to lake down 
th* State bod prepared for the Emperor, a* 
Ire " always slept on clean straw fresh from 
tho rtnblca." 

Then. In IM3. th* Qu#«* visited Ireland 
—a visit charmingly doocrihed to her jour¬ 
nal. Sh# wa* eery erebented with tb- 
scenery, and did ma.h sketching. Bnt 
though th* vixit gave her a u* h pirn ret#, 
tbe do! no', repeat it nntil nearly the and 
of hqy H/o. confining koreelf to Sootlsnd. 
.•ad, later, to the 1* of Wight, where the 
Prin.-o Ccnrart »«-psrintended th* building 
of » bountiful palace. 

There were al»o State visit* to Arundel 
Cast!*.* Stowo. Ghataworlh, and Trentha®. 
oath marked by a display of uiagniUceooe. 
ten p-rod with goo 1 taste, which had rarely 
‘een eqr.slled. Th# Hon. Matilda Pagri 
rroia very guxhingly of the " Arabian 
N ight like reception " they had at Chain- 
■ i.-tb. which tbe declared quite as fins ns 
Quern Elisshotb’s at Kanilworth. 

Tbe great Exhibition—th* Princ* Cor- 
icrt’x creation—wax a great oueceas. It 
marked an epoch ia the history of the 
nation, and was an occaitos. too, of much 
social importance. Travelling in those dajr 
waa quite a now delight, and by inducing 
thou a-vdv to lear# their kom#s for a visit 
t the metropolis it inaugurated an impor- 
1 ict change in our soctol srsttri. ae well 
c« sHn ulating the cooffirn-ial aettvi-y and 
the IntelItetaal corocity of th* nation. 

In th* woixIb of tk* late Lord CLolmoa 
leley, " civilisation literally radiated from 
Hyd* Pork, and penetrated into tho most 
remote parte ef tho Klnguoxn.’* For a tune 
it reemed .*» though the project would have 
failed, for death wa* snatching away th>- 
highest in th# land. First th* Dovregm 
Queen Adelaide, than tho Duk* of fix 
bridgp. tho Queen’* ajed uncloj text Kray 
Louis Philipp*, who had taken refug* her* 
after th* rrvolntiea ol 1V.S; and. finally. 

Sir Robert Peri -’whoizJ th* Queen had r«i- 
monced by disliking stud ended hy rrepoct- 
iegand regretting- io!l<-.w*d Lord Molbonre* 
into th# land of shadows. 

” Wo are te great grief." th* Princ* On 
xort wrota to Baron StoeVnar, in August 
1830, " and 1 cannot conceal from yon that 
•v > are on the point of having to abandon th- 
Kxhibition altogether." But the diSciii- 
tios aad trials passoJ »»»j. and it proved 
an overwhelming snecexo. Above every 
thing, it did a great d#a* te pa pi. lari sa the 
Pnrn-o Consort, and th# Qr ran w*» radiantly 
happy ia eonsaquear*. Writing of her at 
thus tic*. Baron t-tookmar— tha *’queer 
liril* Genran Boron, who was a kind of 
fairy godmother to th* Court"—said: " The 
Quran IB-Jiroic# greatly; eh* make* daily 
advance* ia discernment and axperitaro. 
the candour. Lie love ef truth, the faimesx 
sad eonaidaretaiices with which eh# judgre 
men and things, are truly delightful; ana 
th* inge/iuoua self-knowledg* with whuh 
sho speaks about herself is simply delight¬ 
ful.’' 

6ho bad bow bran on th* throa# foarieen 
years, and th* axperirac* ah* had gained 
vu rr.danced ia her masury of th* dutie* 
aad reopousihiliUea of th* position. 8hc 
had d#relop«d into a steteswoman with 
who® Mini stare had to reckon. 


iUars and (Ucddlngs. 

The season which followed th* great Exhi¬ 
bition wa* tho most brilliant l-cudon bad 
ever «xparieaeed. The metropolis waa fall 
of diitmguiahad people from all pwrta of th* 
world. During its height th* famous Sluart 
Hal! was given hy th# Queen, at which Mr. 
liladetooa figured a* Sir Lcwlioa Jrahtnw. 
Looking bark to this time eveuts voom te 
Kara frilowed «w very quickly. Thar* was 
th* death of her Majraty’s last surviving 
uncle, the Duk• of Cumberland} the seven- 
trie hoqcost of a quarter of a million ster¬ 
ling to th* Qnrsn by a penurious old gxntlo- 
man mb # 1 J. < an den Nolldj at>d th# 
death af th* Dak* *f Wellington—of whmu 
th* Quran wrote, " A friend of my child¬ 
hood. a man In where waa centred almost 
ovary honour a subject caa r ra x cxa." Never 
was each a funeral *e-n m l«i .ien as that 
of th* famous Duka. Nex! la to b* n»t*d a 
grand naval review at Spithrad; and than 
cum* th* Crimean war and tha Indian 
Unttny. 

Her Majesty and Her Seldlcrs- 

It was in tha dark dare ef th* Cnmaa the 
nation roallsad the great and tender in¬ 
terest th* Qnoaa took ia her people. When 
tha suffering* of *ur troop* heeam* known 
h*r Majwty wrote very strongly wa the 
vubjoct to Lord Raglan. For two y*are 
sh* followed th* fortune# of war with 
th* honest taUreot. She had* God- 
■pood to th# embarking troop*; oa’acexl 
th* widow* snd *rpban*} oh oared the 
woanded on th*ir return. Th* Patriotic 
Fuad, headed by th* Prino* Consort, wax 
dn* to hsr Majesty's toitiativ*. 

Th* Royal children painted pictures whick 
wsre snhibiied at BarLigton If ora* and 
sold te rw*II th* fnnd*. Th* Prinera* Royal's 

Itettisheld " sold for 2x0 guinea*, and tb* 
Pnara of Wales’* picture fou-hod Afry-Sv# 
gnlnean. Th* Quran aad her ladles 
devoted thouxalvra w knitting and mahmg 
{tnxsU tor to# treepa. Ia opaning 
Parliament in thi* trying time, th* spracb 
from th* throne was read by her Majraty 
ia broken accent*, and with tram ntream 
•nt down her fee*. 

'* It was a eight »o**r te be forgotten." 
wret* on* who was prorant, " for the whole 
ax ea xahly was eoa>xil**d with grief, th«rv 
owa searoely an# prwmnt who had net th* 
lee* of a dear on* to motirn.” It was en¬ 
tirely owing te tha Q«*#o's • florin th^t 
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- Ui* it .r tl>* W.Ulteiy hospital at 

N'ttey •» built. 

TU* T«ar* IS.'* ard 1857 tm largely 

*|K-nt hy the Qucon atuong th* returnin'; 
warrior*. Many wer* th* military parade* 
at wh'eh she attracted. riding down tb«- 
liito* on a rliarg'tr, and dre «»d to the 
uniform of a field marshal. site a blue 
akirt. On one occasion. when ah* d«. 
lire red a *tining *p*ech !* tb* scldicre 
th*lr antbuslaan wu an bounded. Tt. 
crowning act of this period <u tb* diotri 
button of tb* Victori* oRa**r«. a bodge for 
rulonr, especially •track at this tiro*. 

Princess Royal’s Wcddlnn. 

Bn* before the war* were over th* wed¬ 
ding bell* were to ring. Th* firrt of tb* 
marringea of th© Qucon'* children waa that 
of th* Prinerew Royal to Princa Frederick 

William of Prussia. 

Prince Frite, a* ha was nailed, had 
eiaited London for th* great Exhibi¬ 
tion. and had mneb admired the 
Prior***. In 1SJS he found that she wax 
bloasoming into womanhood, and declared 
hi* passion hy presenting " The Root of 
England" with a spray of white heather. 

She was bat fifteen, but tha betrothal 
wo* consent nd to- ar t when aha a a* acreu 
torn abo or married. 

Tbs event na declared by the Queen to 
be the second most oventfol day of her 
life,'* aud ebe felt “ as if sho were being 
married over again b©re»lf.” It was a 
pninfal parting, hut the Queen and Prince 

Contort visited their daughter afterwards 
in their new home, and on January 27. 

'859. whoa the present German Emperor 
was bora, the Queen found herself a 
grandmother at th* early ag* of 59. 

Death of Her Dearest. 

The time was now faet approaching when 
a shadow was to come over th* Queen's 
life. Th* year IK! wa* a most sorrowful 
one for her. for in it sbo lout both mother 
and husband. The Duohe** of Kent hid 
been ailing for sow* time, and daily grew 
more enfeebled; hut no great anxiety 
t.as felt until March had como in with 
its cold winds. Them alarming symptoms 
*ct in. 

The Queen, who loved her mother so 
deeply, woo with her the whole of the night 
before *h* died. Aboat eight o’clock the 

Prince Consort took th* Queen away from 
tho room. " but,’’ wrote nor Majesty in her 
diary. “I could not remain. When I re¬ 
turned. tho window was wide opr-n, end 
both doors. I sat on a footstool holding 
her dear hand. . . . Meanwhile. th* 
dear Lie* grew paler. . . tho features 
longer, sharper. Tho hrer.thing became 
•neicr. I foil on my kneee. holding the be¬ 
loved hind, which was still warm and soft, 
though heavier, fa mine. I felt that the 
end was fast approaching, as Clark went 
oat to call Albert and Alice—1, only, left 
gasing on thnt beloved face, and feeling as 
if my heart would break. . . 1 It was « 
solemn, sacred, never-to-be-forgotten ©ran*. 

Fainter and falnteT grow th* breathing. 

At last it ceased; but tlicr* was no change 
of countenance; nothing; tho eye* closed 
as tboy had boon for the last half-hour." 

Tho tender inteicourre of forty years 
had boon broken; death had done ita work 
in that palace chamber. 

WIdOWllOOd. 

In November of the snmo year, on hearing 
of tho death of Dorn Pedro, his very dear 
friend. Prince Albert remarked to the 

Queen, "I do not cling to life; yon do, 
hut I set no store by it. If I know that 
thoso I loved wero wall cared for. I should 
b* quite ready to dio tomorrow. I *m 
sure that if I had a »jror* illnc** I should 
give np at one*. I have no tenacity of life.” 

Tb*'* words were prophetic. On Decem¬ 
ber 3 h* bad contrasted typhoid fever, and 
his life was feared for. Th* Prince o: 

Wales was not summoned from Cambridge 
until th* 13th; ou ;h"e 14th Prmco Albert 
passed away. All tho Royal Family who 
-ver# »n England stood about hi* bed; the 

Queen bolding his hand, stunned, but caln. 
in the presence of death. 

One of the Queen'n Household, in a letter 
written shortly afterwards. «oid: "The last 

Sunday Prine* Albert jvtssed on earth wwe 
a very blessed one for Princes* Alice to look 
back upon. If© was very weak and very f.l. 
and she spent the afternoon alone with him 
while the others went to church. He begged 
to have the sofa drawn to tho window that 
he might cee the sky and the clouds soiling 
part. He than asked her to play to him, 
and she wont through several of bis 
favourite hymns and chorals. After she 
had plnyod some time she turned round, and 
raw him lying back; hi* hand* folded aa if 
in prayer, and hi| eye* shut. He lay *o 
long without moving that she thought he 
must hare fallen asleep. Presently he looked 
up and smiled. She asked. ‘ TTer© you 
as loop, clear papa ? ’ ' Oh! no. ’ he 

answered, ' only I have sr.ch erweet 
thoughts.' During his illneds his bands 
were often folded os If in prayer; and when 
he did not speak his eereno fao« showed that 
.he an-get thoughts wera with him to the 
end.” 

Sufferings of the Gocen. 

It waa not until long afterwards that it 
was known how ooiuptetely prootrated the 

Queen was by her grievous lorn- bow ncor 
the country waa to a double tragedy. 

Many anxious day* and night* were spent 
by those in attendance on her Majwty. 

She told the Rev. Norman Maotoed that 
everything roomed doad to heri and that 
all »ha did scorned mechanicalj but she 
added. "I will never shrink from duty," 
aud that resolution she bravely k*pt. 

When the first agony of her grief subsided 
she gathered her children around her. and 
teked them to help bor to fulfil her duty to 
the country. What bar Majesty felt most 
was having to leave Windsor with her chil¬ 
dren. before th* funeral, in eonrequetsee of 
the dread of infection. But before leaving 
.die drove to Frogmor* with Princes* Alicea 
and chose the bright funny spot where the 
beautiful mausoleum wo* built, whith was 
aftonrnrds to contain the remains of th* 
illustrious deed. 

In the to cantina the funeral took place in 

SI. Georgo’* Chapel, which bo* nine* been 
restored in memory of the departed Prince. 

It L* Impossible to describe th* intensity 
of (he sorrow which prevailed throughout 
tho land. 

IDarriagt of the Prince. 

We turn new to a brighter Keen*. In 

1833 tb* joy bell* were ringing, •ad .*&• 
whole notion woe agog with excitement. In 

London on* of the densest crowd* *rer 
assembled wa* that which witnessed the 
arrival of the Prince of Walee with Princes* 
Alexandra. Tb* refined bounty and grace 
of the Princess had loon loudly proclaimed 
through tho land, and curiosity to see the 
bride of th* future King was at fever h**t. 
she wa* accompanied by the King of Den- 

mark, her f*lh»r. and by her tw* brawfiM 
•liters. Prime***** Dagmar and Thyr*. on* 
of whom becam* Doche** *f Cumberland 
nod th* other Crarina *f Ruxxln. 

The brid*. in her nineteenth year, won 
•U hearU j and th* wedding gas a most 
brilliant one. It took place in fit. George’* 

Chapel, Windsor, and the only regret was 
that th* Que*n. who <M prevent sat apart 
to hnr grief, unable to mingle in the pay 
festivity. Ebe wo* deeply affected, and 
burnt into prolonged **b* a* *h* praeaed 
the brid* to her heart. 

It was not until a oon h*d been born 
to th* young map!* in I84t that her kfaj**Ty 
g«v* sign* of returning internet in public 
life. Then she commanded that in honour 
of the *vent her birthday «b4ald b* c«l© 
biatod with th* customary festivities, which 
had been suspended »ino* th* Print* On- 
sort'* death, fib* never* howurer. rewumed 
her eld pine* in society, but left the beau¬ 
tiful wife *f her *o*i to tat* th* lead in 
all aortal matter*, devoting herself to 
Gnvemmantal work and th* car* of her 
children. 

The first public event hi which her 

Majesty participated wa* the opening of 
Parliament in 1 «RR—an occasion rendered 
memorable by an unusually large attendance 
of ladies in the Rouse of Lord*. In the 

March following »h* reviewed th* troop* 
at Aldershot; and in th* aura* year at¬ 
tended the wedding of Priocwcis Mary of 
Cambridge to th* Dnke of Tech, and also 
that of the Princes* Rales* to Prince 
Christian. 

Cbe Queen at Ulork. 

It i* impossible to enumerate all her 

Majesty’* act* of usefulness since that time. 

The list includes many openings of public 
institution* and many reviews of troops. 

Among thoso most remsoibored »r» the 
laying of the foundation stone of the Albert 

Uf.ll ui US67j the opening of Black friar* 

Bridge two years later ; the opening of 
th© People’* Palace in tho East End; 
and tho opening of the Imperial Institute. 

Iler Majesty hod always tnkon 11;* greatest 
interest in the wellbeing of her t eoplo. nud 
shown a kindly sympathy for their mffer¬ 
ic gs. But after her own grievous loss eho 
showed more freoly her woman’» heart: and 
no event entailing sorrow and loss, even to 
the meanest of her people, escaped her sym¬ 
pathy. In 1S6* she visited tho Netley Hos¬ 
pital, and woe uinch moved by a dying 
soldier from India, who. as tho Quran spoke 
to him. exclaimed, with fervour, " I thank 

Ood that 1 have lived long onoagh to see 
your M*j**ty with my own ry**.’’ 

belter to Min* Gordon. 

More thrilling to the heart *f tho nation 
wo* the l*tt*r the Queen mi tit to Miss Gordon 
when, in the early part of IrtSS. cam* the 
tcrribl* now* of the fall of Khartoum and 
the death of it* heroic defender. General 

Gordon. In this letter her Majesty 
said: "How stall I writ* to you. 
or how shall I attempt to express 
what I feel? To think of your dear, noble, 
heroic brother, who served bis country and 
hi* Queen so truly. »o heroically, with a 
silf-xacrific* so edifying to the world, not 
haring been rccencd—that th* promise* of 
support wer* not fulfil led, which I so fre¬ 
quently and constantly pressed on thoso who 
asked him to go. is to me grief intxpmeJble! 

—indeed, it ban made mo ill. 

" My heart bleed* for you, hi* sinter, who 
have gone through so many anxieties on hi* 
account, and who loved the dear brother as 
be doserved to bo loved." 

an Endless Sympathy. 

The war* bi Afghanistan, Italutnnd, the 
Transvaal, and th* fioudan brought many- 
care* and »nxf*tic* tb th* Qnoon, and 
aroused her interest on behalf ©f tho 
wonndod ** well a* of th* widow* and 
orphan*. Especially wo* «h« anxious about 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, at which the 

Duke of Connaught was present. 

Iler sympathy, loo, waa always of a prac¬ 
tical nature. 8hs set a good example in 
making useful articles that were needed, 
and she especially rendered a splendid ser¬ 
vice to humanity by establishing the Order 
of th* Red Cross for LstitM a* an «xpres«ioi.< 
of regard for th* noble band of nurse*. 

Calamities at home equally appealed to 
her motherly heart. In ebasoetibn w-r'. 
th* many that have helped to sadden her 
raign. *he was always (premoet in exp raisin? 
sympathy and providing help. Most notable 
among these was th* cotton famine, which 
entailed an iron-fuse amount of suffering; 
the loss of the Princess ’Alice on the’Thames; 
lh* Tay Bridge disaster; the terrible colliery 
disaster* at I:yd*. in Choshijw. Usworth. 

Albion, Clifton Hall, tho Bkocddn Valley, 
and many others. 

Th* first awakening of h«r Majesty from 
tho lethargy of sorrow following her own 
great loss was the Hartley colliery explosion, 

©a January 16. 1.862, which buried alive 2ft? 
person*. 

The oveat in tho Queen's life which, it may 
perhaps be said, wa* snoct fraught with 
glory to th* Empire wah th* proclamation 
of hor Majesty as Empresa of India. On , 

the first day of 1877 a scene at one* brilliant 
and oniqu* was enacted outside tiic 
wall* of Delhi, where the mutiny 
had razed th* fierc-st. Lord Lytton. 
upon a thron* of Oriental splen¬ 
dour, was surrounded by a picturesque 
assembly of gorgeously - attired native 
prinew. with glittering retinue*, and a whole 
host of State officials, military celebrities, 
and foreign ambassadors. 

More Deaths. 

Othnr overt* that stand out conspicuously 
in those latar yean are tb© marriog.vi of her 
Majesty's children and grand-children— 
particularly momorahl* in th* marriage of 
th* Dnk* of York—and in th* story 
of her life com* more sombre pa> 
sago.i relating to tho sickness snd 
doath ef those near and dear to her. Her , 

Uncle Leopold, Baron Stoc-kmar, Princes* 
Hobonloha bail paused away before th* life 
of tho Prince of Wales hung in tho balance 
in Docsrmber 1371, but th* greatest loss and 
roost pathetic incident of all was tho death j 

of the dearly-iovod Prince** Alice, who died 
from diphtheria at Darmstadt, after nursing 1 

her husband and children through tbai 
dread discs**. Tho death earn*, by a a»d 
<oineidM»c*. oa tho anniversary of that 
of her father, whom ©ho hod nursed so 
lovingly. 

It waa a singularly beautiful Ilf* which 
cam* to ©o trugio a termination, and the 

Queen's grief was very great. Iler only cor.- 
.iclation was to gather around her at Wind¬ 
sor th* motherless children from Darmstadt, 1 

and to lavish oa them hcmna’crnal loro. 

Other sad losses were th© deaths of the 

Duke ot Albany, Prine* Ilonry of Batten- 
berg. and tli© Dnk* of Clarence. Her 

Majesty’s letter to the people on the death 
of her grandson, of whom sho herself was so 
proud, was one of the most touching of the 
letters to her people which tho Queen in¬ 
dited from time to time in return for their 

In this totter *he spoke of tho daath of tb* 
young Dnk* as " mor* sad snd tragical than 
any but «n* which ha* befallsn tnc and mine 
a* w*ll as th* nation," and addndi "Th* 
overwhelming misfortune of my dearly-lorrd 
grandson haring Lee* thus suddenly cut off 
:a the fiew«r ef his ag* .... reedeiv 
it hard for hi* *orely--trick*a parents, his 
d*ar young bride, and his fend grand-motLcr 
to bow in submission to the inscrutable 
decree* of Providence." 

That all th*M losses weighed heavily *n 
th* Queen is shown by a statement attri¬ 
buted to Priarees Christian:—” You do not 
know bow lonely mamma i*. Eh* fecla ai 
if all her old friends were dying off ono by 
on*. All hor daughter* have married, and 
have left her except Beatrice; and she is so 
loasly.” 

The Two Jubilees. 

Their effect, too. was to cans* her to shrink 
more and more from publicity, and espe¬ 
cially from public Inactions. It was only 
on rare functioa* during the last decades 
of k*r IK* that she figured ia State cere¬ 
monials. Of tho*o occasions two stand out 
conspicuously, not only in the history of 
tho country, but a!*o in the history of 

Monarchy throughout th* world. 

Th* dm wo* th* Jnbilo* of 1SS7, and th* 
othor th* Diamond Jubilee ton years later. 

By th* Urn* tb* latter event was reached 
th* Queen had reigned longer than any 
other Monarvh tho world hod ever known, 
and tho splendid pageantry with which both 
events wore calobratwd can never b* for¬ 
gotten by thus* privileged to wjtnau them. 

Her Majesty In Retirement. 

With tho exception of thro* historic occa¬ 
sions, and a f*w other public appearances, 
tho later year* of the Qaeaq'e life Cowed a 
steady, even court*, partly spent at 

Windsor, portly in Scotland, and 
partly at Osborn*. with occasional 
visits to th* Continent. With a natu¬ 
rally robust constitution, and living a 
simple, healthy life, eho was remarkably 
free from ailments; and her mind wac 
kept freeb and bright by constant inter- 
conn* with nud interest in th* younger 
meniber* of her larg* family. 

Almost the latest public event of her 
life was her second visit to Ireland, in April 

1800— a visit suggested to her Majesty’s sym¬ 
pathetic mind by tho valour of her Irish 

Lrcope ia tho Transvaal and the great losses 
which they sustained. Tb© visit aroused the 
greatest vr.thusiaam in Ireland, and for a 
week Dublin was ia a etalo of loyal exube¬ 
rance. In ©very respect tho visit was a 
great sneoem. and lier Majesty was ex¬ 
tremely delighted with hor week’s rejourn 
at th* Viceregal Lodge. 

Fruits o( ibe Reign. 

Quoen Victoria will live in history as th© 
most enlightened and consistent of Consti¬ 
tutional monarch*, os well as a great ard 
nobis women. As a ruler she has been 
vrine. judicious, and sagacious; and much 
that has made her reign glorious has boon 
due to her ir.fiuenco if not to her initiative. 

Especially has this been tho care wiih re¬ 
gard to literature aad art. She was s 
woman of great literary activity, and de¬ 
lighted in the society of mea of letters. 

Th* golden timo of Victorian literature 
commenced with the French Revolution of 1 

1630. The expansion of thought and tho \ 

enlargement of bound* caused by this, by 
the Reform BUI of 1K3. the bettor educa¬ 
tion of the people, the growth of railways, 
and tli* aholition of eiavovy, prepared tho 
way for the development of literature. In 
thoir early activity wore Tennyson, Glad- 
stone. and Charles Darwin, all about the 
sum* age; Browning, Thackeray, and 

Dlekans. a few years younger; while Fronde. 

Freeman. Kingsley, Buskin, and ** George 

Eliot ’’ were qrtte young. Most intimately 
connected with the Court wa* Lard Tenny- 
»on, but only privately; ho never figured at 

Court functions. 

D.v.n Stanley, Sir Arthur Halps, ard Sir l 

Theodore Martin were also perron* grot* at 

Court. Sir Arthur edited th* " Journal In 
th* Highlands," Sir Theodor* wtoU the 
~ Life of the Prince Consort ’’ and the " Life 
of Prine*©* Alic*," wbilo Dean Stanley it 
was who brought her Mnjoety in contact 
with th* literary celebrities of th* day. 

Th* Queen also paid a visit to Lord Tenny¬ 
son at Freshwater, a* sho did to Lord 
Beaconsfield at Hughcnden. although she 
appreciated the latter more as a statesman 
than as a litterateur. 

Hn Influence for Good. 

How great the influenco of th* Queen has 
been for the good of the country is not as 
yot fully known. As time pax-©* and the 
veil is further lifted upon tho diplomacy of 
tho reign, it will be seen how great and 
benufieiol has been tb* continually growing 
mfinone* of the Crown upon tho inter¬ 
national complications and or ants of the 
post sixiy-oid r*a.wv 

At h*T MajeriVs accession th are waa littla 
or nothing to justify confidence in th» 
future. Frenchmen were rtrugglinc 

against Britons in Canada; Boors against 

Briton* in Sooth Africa; planter against 
negro in tlio Wert Indies; and convict 
against fro* settler'in Australia. It is from 
such antagonistic clement* a* those that oue 
present magnificent Empire waa reared. 

Tli* record of th* reign i* one of con¬ 
tinuous and unbroken Imperial exponmou. 

What with proto-tor*to* and annexation*, 
there has been added to the Queen’s domi¬ 
nions nearly doubt* th* area of th* 
whole Indian Empire aa it existed in 1837;,- 
and this is largely du* to the Qveen’s ow» 
efforts, becanso for nearly half her reign 
she was almost tha only person who seamed 
to car* to keep it together. Thirty Olonial 
Secretaries have fretted their hour upon the 
political stage sine* the Queen’s accemon. 

Imperial Expansion. 

Some of them were completely indifferent 
whether we retained oar Colonies or not;, 
some wer* professed LittI* Knglandera-.l 
very few were cooreientiocsly desirous of 
tier eloping th* Empire. But above 

them was the Queen carrying oat » 
'©ntinuons policy, and winning convert* to 
th© Empire. 

One of th© mott notable of her convert* 
was Lord Deaconsfield, who at one time spoka 
of " those wretched Colonies," ret who lived 
to place the brightest gem in th* Imperial 

Crown. 

Th* Queen it wn*. too. who intervened 
successfully whoa the Colonial Office op¬ 
posed the Imperialistic work of Sir George 

Grey, and would have cashiered him ia 
d if grace. It was her Majesty who stood by 
him and supported him, and watching her 
opportunity eocured his reappointment as 
tlovcmor at th* Cnp* by * new Ministry 
before he had time to *et hi* foot upon hi* 
naiivo shores. 

Vehemently did ah© protest to Lord Derby 
against the dismmsal of a Governor whoea 
only offence was his loyalty to th* Empire. 

What ah* actually said i* not ret known, 

but Grevyte’a account of what lord Darby 
told him when the long intern** wa* *ver 
i» a • officiant indication of the nature of th* 

Qiiren’* remoB*traa©««. 

l-ord Derby was obdurate. The Cabinet 
bad decided that Sir Gsorge Grey moot go. 
and be Insisted. When a Minister tasuts 
the Sovereign mast rlv* way. If ohe is nob 
prepared lo accept his nwignntioo ;J 
and vigorously expressing her repugnance. 

■bo gave way, and tho letter of recall 

WAS BOBt. 

But in a moment the scene was changed. 

Detested >n th# Commons. Lord Derby's j 

Administration coaxed to exist, and on Lord 
Palrrareten becoming Premier ho was per- 
suodsd by the Queen to cancel th* order 
recalling Sir Georg* Grey. But even I-ord 
Palrterston. complooeat os he was an this 
print, insisted on Sir Georg* Grey aban¬ 
doning his ©rheme of federation, which of 
late year* tho ooontry has been praying fox 
in vain. 

The Queen as Peacemaker. 

The attitude of tha Qn©«n in this matter 
became known breause the story waa sub¬ 
sequently told by 8ir George Grey. How 
many similar blunder* h*r Majwty may 
have averted we do not know. Bnt w* do 
know that wo had a narrow escape—only 
averted by th* Qnw-o’s good tense—from 
being embroiled with the Federal States of 

North America in 1861; and that w* wer* 
also saved by the Quran from being draw a 
into a war with Germany in 186L 

It was a fortunate thing for tho country 
that tie granddaughter of George in. was 
ablo and ready to arreet tho threatened 
mischief whqn the scirore of tho Confederate 
envoys from tha British ship Trent in tho 
..•jriy days of tho War of Socsosioi* 
threatened to involve ns in war. Lord 

Pslicorston had prepared a dt-patch which 
would have raised a hitter and deadly fend ; 
but th# Qneen returned it to him with th* 
advice that it should be modified ; aad th* 
result was B brilliant justification of tho 
wisdom of her Majesty- 

H Paranon of Statesmanship. 

Throughout her reign tho Queen exareired 
a cpocially bonofioeat influence on Imperial 
affaire. " Even in the mad frenxy ef th* 

Crimean wax," it i* eaid. " W indoor Castlo 
was far more keenly alert to th* danger* 
and disadvantage* inseparable from a war 
that tended to prolong tho role of tho Turk 
in Europe.” The Queea never allowed a 
dread of Rnssia to blind her to the objac¬ 
tion abU nature of her unspeakable ally. 

Over forty years ago l-ord Clarendon bor* 
testimony to " the «**l and assiduity with 
which the Queen masters questions of 
pcUcy.” Ho told Mr. Grewrite that th* 

Quean held each Minister to tb* dischsirg* 
of his duty, exacted reports on everything, 
and constantly recurred to them until every 
point w*« explained and accounted for. 

She had corrospondenoe also with Vi«^ 
royn. Governors, and other repre-rntatries, 

Both Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone 
bore testimony to her Mojerty's thorough 
comprehension "of the conditions of th* 
great covenant between the Giron* aad th* 
people.” 

Through the dark day* of the Empire tho 

Queen was always the rallying point of 
loyalty; and Bho did more than anyone to 
develop tho British sentiment of tho people. 

Reforms at Hone. 

In home affairs the same testimony is to 
be borne to her good influence. 

One of tho most r.©latte thing* to th* 
reign is the good effect which has followed 
the admission of th# people to share in th* 
national inheritance. The growing confi¬ 
dence of nl! classes in the efficiency of local 
elective bodice ia one of the best revolt* of 
tlio policy that has been pursued. 

The various measures of reform and fro* 
trade have conferred on the country a degree 
of tranquillity ar.d content never Wore 
known. Especially do w© owe to the Queen's 
personal influence tho change that baa com* 
over religion; the emergence ©f women from 
the obscurity ©f the homo to ba a factor in 
public lift: the *preod ot hnmaaitarlaaism 
s© applied to animals as well os to human 
being*. ^ 

With regard to religion, lbs most popular 
story of the Queen is that of her Majesty 
presenting to an African chief, who had 
**Vcd the re*-ret of England’s greedneea, a 

Bible, with the remark. "This i* the secret 
of England’s greatness.’’ The story i* 

variously told, but is- substantially cor¬ 
rect, and will ever lire in the memory of hor 
people. 

A particularly notabto point to the Queen’* 
reign i« that her Majesty never had any 
personal objertion to reformers, aover any 
antipathy to the spread of democracy. Her 
sympathies wvr* remarkably cosmopolitan. 

No other monarch has reigned so long. 

No monarvh ever so thoroughly wob the con¬ 
fidence and devotion of tho people, continu¬ 
ing to grow in their loro and affection with 
iuc rearing years. No other monarch has 
been so widely m-mrued. ax is Queen Yio- 
tons, who has lived her life in the full gar* 
of the people from tho cradle to th* grave, 
and ©gainst whom no breath of slander has 
ovrr born raised. 

In conclusion it teems vre.ll to recall th* 
prayer of tho poet whom «h* honoured with 

Her admiration and friendship. His robte 
words were inspired by a dreire to consol* 
her in her time o! greatest trial. How ku 
prayer was answered is know* to ns all. 

" M%y all lov*, 

His love, unseen but felt, o’erehadow thro., 

Th© love of all thy sons encompasa Uiee. 

Th* love of all thy dangHtera cberteh thee. 

The love of all thy poop!* comfort th©*. 

Till God's love sot the© nt bis side acaiu.” 

TOND or AKIVALS. 

And *vm though she has always bed so 
much to do. end «ueh big thing* to think 
about, you know th© Queen always kept 
x warm, tender corner in her heart for little 
children, ard »*» qu:\a drt-ghtful friend* 
with her dear little grandchildren. She had 
a special part of her big aviary at Frog- 
more railed off for them bo keep their own 
pete in. And she kept some guinea-pigs 
thorn, s© that there were always some 
pets ready 'or them to play with 
xhen they cam* to stay with her. Severn! 
of yon have written me nice ©tori©* about, 
your guinea-pigs, so I expect yon will like 
to hrar about three—Queen Mcrgherlta of 

Italy sent them. 

And you will like to know. too. that th© 

Queen had had lots of favourite dogs. Two 
tollies, named Nobl* aad Sharp, always ' 

used to go to Balraorxi with h*r. and, 
another fr.vouril* tailed Darnl«y. who waa 1 
’eft at Windsor, had a specialty ©mart 
house built for him, to make up for not 
golug too! 

I expect von have often heard about her 
dear donkeys, too. Jennie wnx a white 
donkey and a great pet, but 1 think Jetmio 
died a little while ago. and lately it we* 
always .laoquot that drew her round the 
ground* and the gardens ot Osborn© House. 

Tb© last time thnt sho went out it wav in 
her little douk«y-chair. 















thiiln (fiprcss. 


(Tlji (Globr, January 23rd, 1901. 


Cftc Queen Sleeps. 


I CM dslon pain awl din 

| Which jijddcntd Iona oar 

fircat aututv to Bouauheod antulittn; 

I SM nwi to tnr rot 
| floor i* ttx Blest. 

Dtr crou?a tnira • Jtutoer tastrt mialnaj 
I JtnO. bo lit Mr strUktn pcopk seep. 

I tap* ber sceptre down. ana tail* asltc* 


I Bait! J!k l» strep In a oo»- 

| Saootb t» tlx vrtukM SreB— 

Closed art MT tpo bp Death's cxmsltia nnoer*; 
I Cats l» tXK ushltt, «M0 tact, 

| Where the tmiearinj qract 

Of motherhood and BtdoBhoed atm Down. . , 
I Silence tat trumpet and the Ml! 

I CM Qtrua dstb alamber-ewkt Mr notl-alTs «cD1 


1 Co. mbm tM pate Berth Star 
|Rides la bis sabk car. 

pointing to man the tra? ftr land and ocean— 

I Chen Is tM symbol seta 
I Of brr, tbt oridt. gool Sueen. 

»0o ail! ltd as bud slnjlt^onkd dtoodom- 
1* star ©host dear and steadfast raps 
I Illumed oar telicrlng steps and charted an owr mays. 


■ Mr pottle spirit 4rtm, 

| Ha doth tbt sun tbt dc«. 

Oar beans to her. alike In Jop i 

■ and Bben tbc daylight died 
§SM took oar bands and cried. 

-Be ot coed cheer, there Is a Wight t 
■$be ®as oar mother then, and more. 

Iliad H>oed os as no sons were eoer toned More. 


m, at war's a tames, 
e called ber sobs to amis. 

Chen bms she Queen. denam, noa-hearted: 

Chen was she Kina and Cord. 

|Glrt with Mr Empire’s SBord;— 

Seaward tbt ttgbtntitgs of ber leotoas darted; 

•n lhep came again to ber, 
i ®as their scccrelan balm and sweetest comforter. 


■Dot as im brtno the bloom 
|Co deck ber kingly tomb 

Shall we saroep (be splendour of ber fllorp; 
|Btn In the after-pears. 

When pride bath dried oar tears. 

Oar children shall be told ber mondroas sharp, 
to® lei her rest. In Jesus sleeping— 

I avard her eoer In bis boip kctpingl 


ROBERT DENNIS. 


®lj£ (6lubr, 

January 23rd, 1901. 

THE QUEEN'S DEATH. 


The unceasing labours of well nigh sixty- 
four years, the suffering and discomforts of 
the last few weeks are oyer, and the longest 
and most glorious reign in British annals is 
at an end. Our great and good Queen has 
passed painlessly away surrounded by her 
children and her grandchildren. Yesterday 
morning’s bulletin had left little ground for 
hope that Her Majesty 1 would live out the 
day. and though at twelve o’clock she was 
pronounced to be no worse, it was with grief 
rather than surprise that at four p.m. the 
public learned that the Queen was slowly sink 
ing. At 6.30 the end came, and a sorrow- 
stricken nation knew the worst. With what 
profound emotion the tidings were received, 
and are now being spread throughout the re¬ 
motest regions of tr.e Empire, there is no 
need to tell. The shock has come upon us 
all with bewildering suddenness. A week ago 
scarcely anyone outside a limited circle knew 
that the Queen's health gave cause for 
anxiety. Today she i» lying dead, for the 
moment the blow is so overwhelming that 
one cannot realise all it entails. The Queen 
has seemed as essential to the national exist¬ 
ence as the sun is to the solar system. It is 
as if the most crushing of all bereavements 
had suddenly overtaken every household in 
the land. It is the feeling of personal, even 
more than of national, loss which is most 
keenly felt on this "the first dark day of 
nothingness.'' Our first thoughts go out to 
those who were the nearest and the dearest 
to the beloved Lady who has been taken from 
us. Our heartfelt sympathy ia with all the 
afflicted household at Osborne, with the de¬ 
voted son who has succeeded to the burden 
of Empire, with the Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg. who has been the life-long stay and 
companion of her widowed mother, and with 
the Empress Frederick, the eldeat and much¬ 
loved child, whose enforced abeence from the 
Royal deathbed lent an additional element of 
pathos to the final scene. 

The world it the poorer for the loas of a 
beautiful life and of a great example. Th? 
tributes of the Continental Press are now 
helping us to realise what a personage Her 
Majesty really was among the Royal Housea 
of Europe. Her simplicity of life, and the re¬ 
tirement in which so many years of Her reign 
had been spent were so different from the 
habits of Continental Courts that the unique 
influence possessed by the Queen in virtue of 


her ripe experience, great sagacity, and un¬ 
blemished life, was scarcely suspected by her 
subjects. Perhaps it was not until the 
splendid pageant of the Second Jubilee re¬ 
vealed to ourselves, as. well as to the world 
at large, what an Empire sixty laborious and 
blameless years had called into existence, that 
the true position of the great Queen-Empress 
flashed upon the imagination. It may t>e that 
this ia the aspect in which the future his¬ 
torian will regard hor, as the— 

Maker of armies, builder of ships. 


Mother of nations, on whose lips 
The words " My people " shining forth. 
' rule Bouth --■*'*—*»- 


Set in one battle Bouth and North, 

In a glory of steel with East and West, 

To march and to starve with a desperate seet. 


To-day oar thoughts are Rowing in a different 
channel. The memories of the aged among 
us are carried back to the June morning 
when the girl Queen first appeared among 
her grey-headed and war-worn councillors, 
to the hopes raised so high, and so nobly 
fulfilled. Others will dwell on the recollec¬ 
tions of her early Court as brilliant as it was 
pure, on the great national triala of the 
Mutiny and the Crimea, and on the untimely 
death of the Prince Consort. To some she 
is nothing but n stately figure, seldom soen 
but inspiring such a wealth of loyalty and de 
Votion as has never been lavished on any 
human being, crowned or uncrowned. But 
there is not one among us to-day who cannot 
recall gome kindly act, some tender and gracii 
bus saying. There ill no* k joy nor a sorrow 
which the Queen has not shared with her 
Subjects. 

; The sad tidings had hardly yet had time to 
Spread throughout the Empire, and there is a 
sad awakening this morning for many of our 
brethren under the Western skic*. What a 
passionate outbreak of grief will be wrung 
from the hearts of myriads of fellow-aubjccts 
beyond the seas can be only too well 
imagined. The reasoned loyalty of the citi- 
xens of Canada and Australia and South 
Africa is matched by the t touching faith with 
■which nations ranging from the most culti¬ 
vated races of India to the tribes of Zululund 
and Bcchuaaaland have learned to regard tho 
Queen as their Mother and Protector Yes 
terday evening 16,000 Mahomedans, assembled 
in their mosque at Rangoon, were engaged in 
offering up prayer and supplication for the 
Ruler whom they had never seen. Prince^ 
and peoples bound by no ties of allegiance are 
sharing in the common grief. Last night m 
New York the bells of Old Trinity were toll¬ 
ing in unison with the Great Bell of St. Paul's, 
as a token of the universal sorrow, and the 
answering message from a prominent London 
citizen was a worthy expression of thanks 
to our great Republican kinsfolk: " Old 

Trinity’s bells never tolled for a nobler Chris¬ 
tian than our lamented and beloved Queen.” 
It is a reminder at the same time that our 
sorrow is that of a Christian nation, a sorrow 
mingled with hope, and we turn to pay our 
homage to him who, last night, assumed the 
mantle which his Mother .'std down. He suc¬ 
ceeds to a great heritage, to an Empire tuat 
exceeds beyond all comparison in wealth, ex¬ 
tent, and population, that over which Queen 
Victoria was crowned. He oears a name 
famous in tho annals of our History, rendered 
Illustrious by the English Justinian, that 
greatest of the Planiagencts, whoso motto 
was “ Pactum serva.” by the victor of Siuys 
and Crcey. by Edward tho VI., the uaysiar 
of the Reformation, who ranks among the in¬ 
heritors of unfulfilled renown. Henceforward 
the prayer will go up from millions of hearts 
in no attitude of lip service, God Save the 
King. __ 


THE QUEEN. 


HER LIFE AND REIGN. 

Her Majesty Quben Victoria was the only 
child oi Edward Augusta*, Duke of Kent, and 
his wife, Victoria Mary Louisa, daughter of 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg-Saalfeld, and widow 
of the Prince of Leiningen. .Born at Kensing 
ton Palace on the S4th of May, 1819, the pros¬ 
pect of her eventual succession to the throne 
of Great Britain and Irpland seemed of the 
remotest. Her father was only in his fifty 
second year, and but recently married, and 
his three elder brothers, the Prince Regent 
and the Dukes of York and Clarence, were 
far from the age at which the possibility of 
issue becomes extinct; indeed, two children 
were bom to the latter Prince about this very 
time. A sudden chill, however, proved fatal 
to the Duke of Kent on January S3, 1890. In 
[J827 the Duke of York died without issue, 
and when, in 1830, the Duke of Clarence sue 
needed his brother George as William TV., it 
was clear that the eloven-year-old Princess 
would be the next Sovereign. The story '« 
told, on the authority of the Queen's German 
governess. Baroness Lcbren, that the contin- 

S ency was first brought to her notice by the 
evice of placing a genealogical table within 
the leaves of her history book. She is said 
to have remarked. “ I see I am nearer the 
throne than I thought,” and to have added 
fervently. “I will be good.’ Her Majesty 
would never confirm this, and always insisted 
that the. knowledge came to her gradually, and 
made her very unhappy. 

It is certain, however, that her childhood 
was not allowed to be burdened by any pre¬ 
mature conception of the high destiny before 
her The Duchess of Kent was a wise and 
judicious mother, and the early years at Ken 
sington combined extreme simplicity of life 
and dress with the most careful home-training. 
Ahove all. that sense of duty which was to lie 
the keynote of her reign was religiously im 
pressed upon the Princess by her mother. She 
waa instructed in music, singing, drawing, and 
dancing by the best masters available, and 
her general education was superintended by 
her German Governess and by the Rev. 
George Davys. afterward* Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough. The English Court during her child' 
hood was scarcely a wholesome place of rosi 
rfrnra for a young girl, but George IV. had 
been fond of his little niece, and she 
hud reciprocated the feeling towards 
V Uncle Ring ”; and as she grew on 
in year*, both William IV. and his con¬ 
sort took a lively interest in the welfare of the 
future Queen. Her attendances at Court 
grew gradually more frequent, and she waa 
encouraged to make long tours through the 
English and Welsh counties, accompanied by 
her mother, and receiving the welcomes and 
hospitality of her future subjects. 

On her eighteenth birthday, the 24th of 
Mav. 1837. tho Princes* Victoria attained her 
majontv. and on the sntb of June William IV. 
died. We have all heard how tho news was 
night bv Archbishop H»--»b •. ' ■ ' ■' ' 


Cor.vnghnm in the early summer dawn, and 
with what difficulty the servants were induced 
to arouse their mistress from “ the sweet 
sleep ” in which she Jar wrapped. In the 
course of the day she held her first Council, 
at which she was described a* Appearing 
"awed,but not daunted,’’and as "going through 
the business as if she had been accustomed 
to them all her life." The same observer 
(Charles GreviUe) found her‘‘small in stature, 
and without much pretension to beauty," but 
waa charmed by the gracefulness of her 
manner and tho good expression of her coun¬ 
tenance. She read her speech “ in a clear, 
distinct, audible voice, without any appear¬ 
ance of cmbaiTMaaent," and when, shortly 
afterwards, it fell to her part to dissolve Par¬ 
liament. no less a critic than Fanny Kemble 
"bore witness to the perfect enunciation and 
melodious intonation which distinguished the 
Queen to the end of her life. The Court was 
established first at Buckingham Palace, and 
then at Windsor, and on the 27th of June in 
the following year she was crowned at West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

The year of the Queen’s accession was a 
turning point- in the history of the monarchy. 
Her grandfather's long reign, glorious as it 
had heen in many respects, had closed ip 
gloom and darkness. Her two immediate pre¬ 
decessors had done little to strengthen the 
kingly office. A Civil War had been narrowly 
averted by the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832, and the balance of political power had 
just shifted from the aristocracy to the middle 
class. Europe was honeycombed with anti- 
monarchical feeling. In England a succession 
ot bad harvests, an industrial revolution, and 
a wretched fiscal system had brought about 
widespread misery and discontent. The epoch 
of humanitarian reform had scarcely com¬ 
menced. Chartism was threatening to develop 
into open rebellion, and the manufacturing 
districts were barely held down by armed 
force. Into this maelstrom a girl of 18. bred 
up in almost conventual seclusion, and little 
better known to her Ministers than to her sub¬ 
ject*. was suddenly precipitated. The diffi¬ 
culties of her position were patent enough 
then : looking back, they seem well nigh in¬ 
surmountable. 

In 1837 the Whigs were in office rather than 
in power, and Lord Melbourne had been 
prime Minister for the last two years. Indif¬ 
ferent as a statesman, there eould have been 
no happier choice for a “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend ” to the young Queen. His charm 
of manner, quaint humour, and kindliness of 
disposition proved irresistible; he combined 
an almost parental affection with a courtly 
deference, and imparted to his pupil 
■wisdom and powers of self-restraint which 
were not always conspicuous in his own con- 
duct. “ Peel ha% no manners, and I haTe no 
small talk.” the Duke of Wellington is said 
to have confessed. Lori Melbourne was 
certainly open to neither of those charges. 
Devoting herself to her high duties with an 
■ssiduitv that knew no check, and maintaining 
sin the throne the samo simplicity which she 
had practised as a subject, the Quean made 
rapid progress in the routine of 8tate craft, 
and laid tho foundations of that political 
knowledge and capacity which were one day 
Jo make her without a rival on the thrones of 
Europe In the spring of 1839, she was within 
an ace of losing the services of Lord Mel¬ 
bourne. through the resignation of his Minis¬ 
try. but Sir Robert Peel required certain 
changes among the ladies of the Queen s 
y. mbrlj. whith H-r rcfuied to K; 

eept, and the XThig HffilcI# was temporarily 
averted. 

It was clearly undesirable, however, that a 
young Sovereign should have to lean too ex 
clusively upon th^ leader, of either of the 
parties in the State, and'it was with universal 
satisfaction that the nation learned, in Octo¬ 
ber of the same /bar that the Queen waa 
about to ally herself in marriage to her 
cousin. Prince Albert, the second son 
of F.ruest, Duke of Saxfc-Coburg. That 
this union might some day be brought 
to pass had been the long cherished 
hope of their common grandmother, the old 
Duchess of Coburg, and their uncle. I^opold. 
the King of the Belgian*, had worked his l>est 
to accomplish it. The Prince waa iust three 
months younger than his bride.^ and had made 
»cr acquaintance iq a visit to England shortly 
before her accession to the throne. Hi* phy¬ 
sical gift* were great, but his mental accom¬ 
plishments were greater. A more cultivated 
intellect and a nobler character have never 
been combined on so lofty an elevation. Un¬ 
fortunately. party rancour was running high in 
Parliament, and there were unseemly 
squabbles about the Prince's precedence and 
income, which gave great pain to the Queen, 
but tho wedding took place on the 10th of 
February, 1840, and Her Majesty entered 
upon r. period, all too brief, of unalloyed 
domestic happiness. It is too sacred a theme 
to dilate upon, but for one-and twenty years 
the married life of the Queen of England was 
the pattern and tho envy of her subjects. On 
the 21st of November in the same year, a 
daughter, the present Empress Frederick was 
born, and on the 9th of November, 1841, the 
young parents were rejoiced by the birth of a 
male heir. His Majesty King Edward the 
Seventh. Other children followed m due 
succession till the Royal household comprised 
four sens and five daughter*, the youngest. 
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Princess Beatrice, being bom on the 1 


The years of marriage and motherhood were 
accompanied by the uninterrupted progress of 
the Queeu in'the affection of her subject*. 
Gradually the heavy burden of distress .ifted 
from her people; the finance of Peel, the 
social reforms of Lord Shaftesbury, initiated 
a brighter era. The fiasco of the 10th of April 
laid Chartism in it* grave. Alone among tho 
nations of Europe, the throne of England was 
unshaken in that year of Revolutions, 1818. 
With peace and prosperity at home, our 
foreign relations remained excellent. In 
August-, 1843. tho Queen crossed the Channel 
to visit Louis Philippe at Chateau d'Eu ; the 
compliment was returned in September, ISM. 
and in June of the same year, the Ciar 
Nicholas was reoeived with due honours a. 
Windsor. By gradual steps the loyalty wmch 
at first centred upon the person of the girl 

S uren was attracted to the institution or 
ojolty. A Court, which sternly discouraged 
profligacy and extravagance, but assumed at 
proper seasons a magnificence worthy of an 
ancient and wealthy State, was a new expen 
cnee. The interest which Prince Albert dia- 
played in all that pertained to the art* and 
sciences was seen to be no mere princely con¬ 
descension. but the product of a highly gifted 
mind, and the attention which he devoted to 
the industries and manufactures of the conn- 
try helped to conciliate a class which l.ad 
known little of royalty in former reign*. In 
March. 1845. the Osborne estate, in tlio Isle 
of Wight, was acquired for the Queen, and 
brought her into contact with rural Hie, 
while the purchase of Balmoral in 1848 con¬ 
verted her annual pleasure trips into Scotland 
into a residence there for part of every year. 
Nor was Ireland overlooked, for in February, 
1849, the Queen and Prince Albert took occa¬ 
sion to visit Dublin. The varied round of 
duties afforded little space for recreation, and 
the Queen has described their only dissipation 
during the London season as consisting 
in the visit* paid two or threp time* a 
week to the playhouse or the openy 1heir 


the public stage, and the Windsor theatricals, 
begun in 1848, under the direction, at first, of 
Charles Kean, were an institution throughout 
the lifetime of the Prince Consort 

This happy period was not without its clouds. 
French intrigues, especially in 1817 over the 
question of the Spanish marriages, more than 
once threatened the relations of tho two coun¬ 
tries. The Irish potato famine of 1845-48, fol¬ 
lowed bv the abortive treason of Mitchell and 
Smith O’Brien, threw a lurid light on the ever 
present problem of the Sister Island. On no 
fewer than three occasions attempts were made 
bv half insane miscreant* upon the Queen s 
life, the first of them, that of Edward Oxford, 
in June, 1840, placing her in very real peril. 
The countrv. meanwhile, was getting richer 
year bv year. The. repeal of the Corn Laws 
m IStfl, 'followed by the , general spread of 
Free Trade, had diffused cheap food among 
the masses, while the future ruin of the 
British agricultural interest was yet tar dis 
tant. Prince Albert deemed the moment pro¬ 
pitious for hi* Iong-cheri*hed scheme of a 
great International Exhibition of Art* and In 
dustrie*. In this, as in all his project*, the 
Queen was nn enthusiastic sympathiser, and 
when nil difficulties had been overcome, and 
the stately pleasure dome of glass and non 
had been reared in Hyde Park, she opened it 
in person and celebrated the occasion by a 
senes of magnificent festivities. 

How far the Queen shared the common im¬ 
pression that this great epitome of the 
triumph* of peace would inaugurate the Mil¬ 
lenium. it is impossible to say, but any such 
expectations were doomed to speedy disap¬ 
pointment. In September. 1652. the great 
Duke of Wellington passed away, almost the 
last survivor of the age of giants. In the fol¬ 
lowing spring began the dispute over the 
Holy Places at Jenisalem. which cul¬ 
minated in the Crimean War. Hitherto 
the Queen . had been spared anythinjr 
but a distant knowledge of this *courge of 
humanity. The last shot in the Napoleonic 
war* was fired nearly four years before her 
birth The early years of her reign had been 
clouded by the Afghan War and the terrible 
catastronhe of the Khyber Pass (January, 
1842). 8inee then the two Sikh wars had been 
waged, and the death roll of Chillianwallah 
(1849) had sent a thrill of sorrow through Eng¬ 
land. There had been obstinate, if desultory, 
fighting in South Africa. New Zealand, and 
China.but of European war she in common with 
the roainrity of her subjects, had no rccollec 
lion. The friendly personal relations between 
herself and the Crar Nicholas must have ren¬ 
dered a war with Russia especially unwelcome, 


_ loert, 

stung her to the quick. 'When war became in¬ 
evitable, the Queen placed herself, as she has 
ever done, in the van of national sentiment, 
and took the keenest interest in aj! that per¬ 
tained to ita proeecution: She rejoiced with 
her subjects in the victory of the Auna (Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1854), *hh mourned with them over 
the heroic sacrifices at Balaclava (October y5). 
and Inkerroan (November &). and she shared 
the national concern and anxiety caused bv 
flie sufferings of the troops before Sebastopol. 
In March. 1855. she visited her sick and 
wounded soldiers in the" military hospital at 
lissatisfied with the 


Chatham, and was so dissatisf.. 
quality and quantity of the accommodation 
tnat she insisted on the immediate establish- 
inent of Netiey. On the 18th of Mar. sho pre 
rented Crimean medals to a partv of wounded 
officer* and soldiers on the Horse Guards 
Parade, and followed this by the institution ol 
the most highly-coveted of all decorations 
“for Valour,” the Victoria Cross. 

Our alliance with France for the purpose 
of the war had brought the Queen and the 
Prince into close association with the Im¬ 
perial Court. In April, 1655, Napoleon III, 
and the Empress Eugenie paid a visit to Eng¬ 
land, and in the following August the Queen 
enjoyed the distinction of being the first Eng¬ 
lish Sovereign since Henry VI. to enter Pari*. 
In September she had the satisfaction of con¬ 
gratulating her ■' nearest and dearest ally ” on 
the fall of Sebastopol. 

On tho 30th of March, in the following year 
(1856), peace was proclaimed, and in April tho 
Queen was present at the inaugural review 
held at Aldershot. Before the Crimean War 
the Prince had pressed upon the military au¬ 
thorities the desirability of camps of instruc¬ 
tion. but had only succeeded in forming tho 
experimental camp at Chobliam in 1853. Aider- 
shot was destined to be a more permanent 
institution, and on this occasion the Queen 
appeared riding a chestnut charger, and wear¬ 
ing a Field Marshal’s uniform, “ with the Star 
amt Riband of the Garter, a dark-blue skirt, 
and scarlet tonic." 

On the 25th ol June, 1857, Prince Albert vras 
at last granted the rank hitherto so unfairly 
denied him. and created “ Prince Consort.'’ 
by letters patent; on the following day the 
first formal presentation of the V.C. took place 
to the soldier* and sailors returned from the 
Crimea. The Queen could have little sus¬ 
pected that unknown to her in a far off cor¬ 
ner of her dominions an oven more tremendous 
conflict was then being waged. The Indian 
Mutiny broke out at Meerut on the 10th of 
May, but there was no telegraph in those 
days, and no Suez Canal, and it was 
not till the early days of July that 
news of the first horror* of the Sepoy 
outbreak reached England, and not til] 
even later was it realised that our power 
in the East hung by a thread. Her Majesty 
was filled with gnef and horror at the succes¬ 
sion of ghastly tragedies which the mails re 
vented week by week, but her first thought 
waa that of indignation with the policy which 
had allowed the Army to be summarily re¬ 
duced on the conclusion of peace. “ The pre¬ 
sent position of the Queen’s Army,” she 
wrote, “Is a pitiable one.” 

During the anxious months that passed a 
happy diversion was afforded by the marriage 
on the 25th of January. 1858, of her eldest 
daughter, the Princess Royal, to the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, afterwards the loved and 
lamented Emperor Frederick, an union des¬ 
tined, like ber own, to bring great happiness 
and great sorrow. In August, 1850, the 
Crown Princess gave birth to a son, the pre¬ 
sent Kaiser, and Her Majesty thus became a 
grandmother at the age of 40. 

Meanwhile, the heroic endurance of tho 
British in India, the valour of Havelock and 
Outram, tho strategy of Clyde and Strath- 
nairn. had prevailed, and the embers of revolt 
were at last stamped out. On the 2nd 
ol August, 1859. the Government of 
India »« formally transferred from the 
bast India Company to the Queen. The Pax 
Britannic*, however, was still far off, for it 
was necessary to divert a portion of the troop* 
at once to China, where, in conjunction with 
the French, the Treaty of Tientsin waa ex¬ 
torted by us from the “ Son of Heaven,” and 
our prestige re-established throughout the 
Far East. Strangely enough, at this very time 
our home relation* with France assumed for 
tho moment a threatening aspect, owing to 
the vapouring and threatening language of 
the French Colonels. The outcome of this 
wa* the Volunteer movement, which, from 
ita first inception, found the firmest of sup¬ 
porters in the Queen and the Royal Family 
The review of 21.000 citizen soldier* held by 
her in Hyde Park on the 23rd of June, i860, 
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was the forerunner 

ating m the great trades of PSfei « t WiJd.or 

additional Tv "J ,c * in 8 ha ™ Palace. An 
additional token of interest in the citizen 

&SZT%£ 1 P*. h ?- ber P* tron »R* of »he 

National Rifle Institution. She pulled the 
first trigger and made the first bull at the 

opening meeting at Wimbledon, and the 

Queen s Pnxeis still the " blue riband ” of the 
shooting world. 

.K 11 * 1 day* were now at hand. 

The outbreak of the American Civil War wss 
to imperil the peaceful relations between 
ourselves and the more formidable of the two 
combatants, and the forcible seizure of the 
Confederate Commissioners. Messrs. Mason 
and blidell, on board the. British steamer 
Trent (November, 1881) brought, us to the 
brink of war. On the 16th of March in that 
year the Queen s dearly-loved mother, the 
Duchess of Kent breathed her last, but a 
more crushing blow was impending. For 
some time past the Prince Consort had shown 
signs of overwork and consequent weakness. 
He could not, however, be induced to spare 
himself the execution of what he held to be 
his duty. Early m December he Tode over to 
inspect the new y-established Wellington Col- 
lege, m which he took a keen interest; the 
headmaster, then Mr. Benson, ventured to 
remonstrate with him for being on horse¬ 
back instead of in bed. On the 7th typhoid 
fever declared itself, the illness affected his 
lungs, and on the 14th of December. 1861, tho 
Prince passed away “amid such grief ns has 
rarely hallowed any death bed.” 

k-,T!lri $i.’ een ’ 8 ^ om ® 8lic , happiness was 
boned for ever m her husband’s grave 
She fought resolutely against, physical ex¬ 
haustion and against well-nigh irrenres- 
sib e sorrow. She nerved herself to the 
care of her children and the discharge 
of her public duty, but she w&a from 
that hour, as she only too truly do 
scribed herself, his heartbroken widow, tier 
devotion to the Prince’s memory was shown in 
(the costly mausoleum at- Frogmore, but. still 
piore in the sympathy whioh she never failed 
to extend to all those in Bprrow and affliction, 
but especially to thape who, like herself, had 
been called on to render up the consolation 
pad support of a husband’s love. In the first 
flood of her own overwhelming grief she found 
time to send a message of tender sympathy 
with the women who had been bereaved by the 
Hartley Colliery disaster. "She allowed nothing 
to interfere with the routine of public busi¬ 
ness, or to hinder her in her labour for the 
general welfare, but she withdrew herself 
absolutely for a time from all public life, and 
when on the 10th of March, 1863, our present 
Sovereign was married to the Princess Alex¬ 
andra of Denmark, the Queen contented her¬ 
self with attending the ceremony in a private 
gallery. 

Gradually, however, the yeara of seclusion 
were broken by rare appearance in public. In 
February. 1866, she opened Parliament, in 
person. In March she paid a formal visit to 
Aldershot, and in the autumn for the first 
time trusted herself sufficiently to read aloud 
an answer to an address from a public body.! 
In 1867 the visit of the Sultan Abdul Aziz 
necessitated a further abandonment of her 
isolation, and the report began to be circulated 
tTaat she was once more going to resume the 
old life, and hold Court functions as before. 
This rumour she took pains to contradict, de¬ 
claring that while she would shrink from no 
personal sacrifice or exertion, however painful, 
so long as any national interest was to be pro¬ 
moted or anything to be encouraged which was 
for the good of the people, she must strictly 
limit her public appearances to such occasions. 

This resolution, however, was not irrevo¬ 
cable. In 1870, she began once more to hold 
Levies and Drawing Rooms, and the out-; 
burst of public sympathy which was evoked! 
by the Prince of Wales's recovery from a des¬ 
perate illness in December, 1871, brought her 
to participate in the great National Thanks¬ 
giving at St. Paul’s on the 27th of February. 
1872. From that time till her death the 
Queen was again actually the centre of her 
Court, and nominally of the social system, 
but she never filled exactly the same place or 
exerted the same social influence as she had; 
done with her husband at her side. It may 
be doubted whether, in any circumstances, 
the inrush of modern wealth and luxury with 
all its consequences could have been averted, 
but it is incontrovertible that the Queen’s 
temporary social abdication was fraught with’ 
very unhappy consequences to the nation, 
and the upper classes in particular. Her 
visits to London were limited to state occa¬ 
sions, and tho seclusion of Balmoral and 
Usbome became more and more attractive. 
Yet, as she had promised, she was ever ready 
to fulfil engagements connected with works 
of public utility. The opening of Holborn 
Viaduct, of the buildings of London Univer¬ 
sity and the London Hospital; the dedica¬ 
tion of Epping Forest to the public, the inau¬ 
guration of the Colonial and Indian Exhibi¬ 
tion in 1886, and the opening of the Law 
Courts, the People’s Palace, and the Impe¬ 
rial Institute are perhaps the most prominent 
of her appearances in London. In the pro¬ 
vinces she made periodical visits for similar 
objects, and Birmingham, Derby, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Sheffield, Liverpool, and Southamp¬ 
ton are only a few of the towns honoured by 
her presence during the latter years of her 
r**ign. 

Domestic politics, which had degenerated; 
into a mere struggle between the outs and the 
ins, had broken out into fresh vitality on the 
death of Lord Palmerston in J8‘65. The 
Franchise Act of 1867 dethroned the middle 
class in favour of the working man, and 
liberated an enormous mass of reforming 
energy. The first victim of the new era was 
the Irish Church, which Mr. Gladstone suc¬ 
ceeded in disestablishing in 1869. The Queen 
was known to be strongly opposed to the 
measure: when the Irish Bishops pre¬ 
sented her with an address from the 
threatened Establishment she is reported 
to have said, with tears in her eyes, 
that she now for the first time realised 
how powerless a constitutional sovereign was. 

But she never swerved from her attitude of 
strict propriety and acquiescence with the will 
of the majority, so unmistakably declared at 
the recent election. The authorised memoirs 
of Archbishop Tait have shown that she 
sagaciously and successfully exerted her in¬ 
fluence to prevent the final rejection of the 
Bill in the House of Lords. 

The Franco-Prus8ian War was a cause of 
much unhappiness to the Queen. Her family 
connections with the German Princes were too 
strong to allow of her sympathies being in 
doubt, but she was attached by many ties both 
to the Emperor and the Empress of the 
French. She extended a welcome asylum to 
them both; after the Emperor’s death at 
Chislehurst in 1873 she maintained a warm 
friendship with the Empress Eugdnie; and 
the death of the Prince Imperial in peculiarly 
unfortunate circumstances in Zululand, in 
1979, occasiond her the acutest sorrow. 

The years that followed the Prince of Wales’ 
recovery witnessed many important events in 
tho private history of the Queen’s children. Al¬ 
ready three more of her daughters—tho Prin¬ 
cesses Alice, Helena, and Louise—had found 
husbands in tho Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, 


Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and 

tho Marquess of Lome (now Duke of Argyll). 
In 1874 Prince Alfred, then Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, and subsequently Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, married a sister of the Czar. Prince 
Arthur the Duke of Connaught espoused n 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of 
Prussia, the Red Prince: her youngest son, the 
highly accomplished Prince Leopold Duke of 
Albany, was married to the Princess of Wal- 
dock-P.vrmont; and lastly, the youngest of 
the Princesses, tho Princess Beatrice, who 
had been for many years the constant com- 

? anion of her widowed mother, became 
rincess Henry of Battenherg. 

Outside the domestic circlo matters of world¬ 
wide importance were occurring. In 1876 the 
famous Bulgarian atrocity agitation had dis¬ 
sipated the last chance of a peaoeful solution 
of the Eastern question. -The Russo Turkish 
War had broken out in 1877 ; and after a 
resistance whioh at one time looked very like 
success, the Turks had collapsed. Russia was 
at the gates of Constantinople, and only th* 
firmness of Lord Beaconsfield saved the aitua-i 
tion. For weeks we were on the brink of war, 
and once more the nation rallied round the 
Queen. The Treaty of Berlin, whence the Prime 
Minister brought back Peace with Honour and 
laid it at his Sovereign’s feet, was one of the 
most remarkable episodes in a remarkable 
reign. Unfortunately the years that followed 
were out of harmony with this diplomatia 
triumph. The Zulu War began with the 
catastrophe of Isandhlwana, January 22, 
1879, and the Afgh&n Wars entailed 
enormous expense and the loss of many 
valuable lives. The triumph of Mr. Glad- 
stone at the polls in 1880 finally deprived 
the Queen of the services of Lord Beacons¬ 
field. With the exception of Lord Melbourne 
no one of the long line of her Premiers had 
had such weight with her or inspired hep 
with more affection, and his death on the 19th 
of April, . 1881, caused her the greatest! 
grief. Nor did public affairs offer any 
consolation. The condition of Ireland, cul¬ 
minating in the Phoenix Park murder, was de¬ 
plorable and disgraceful; the Majuba sur¬ 
render and the lamentable death of General 
Gordon affected the Queen most acutely 
while the Penjdeh incident in the spring of 
1885 brought us again to the verge of a Rus¬ 
sian war. 

Forces were at work, however, which were 
to raise the now aged Sovereign to a pitch o| 
glory, of which the earlier years of her reign 
had given little promise. When Queen Victoria! 
came to the Throne in 1837 the British Empire, 
with the exception of India, was non-existent. 
Canada was in the throes of civil war, Aus¬ 
tralia a collection of penal settlements, New 
Zealand scarcely inhabited by the whites, the 
only part of South Africa under the British flag 
was a portion of Cape Colony peopled almost 
entirely by the Dutch. We had no footing in 
China or Egypt, and the Straits Settle¬ 
ments were an unknown quantity. Space 
would fail us to recount even the out¬ 
lines of the expansion of England, ini 
the teeth of contumely and discourage¬ 
ment from home, and from those gea-J 
tlemen who used to be known as the 
“ Secretaries at War with the Colonies.” The 
Colonies were invited to cut the painter: they 
refused, and we have had occasion in the last 
twelvemonth to marvel at the ineptitude of 
some of the early Victorian statesmen. 
Through good report and evil report the 
Colonies have clung to the Mother Country, 
but it has been to the Queen, to Queen Vic¬ 
toria, that their passionate loyalty has at¬ 
tached itself— 

August in children, victories, years: 

Grown venerable in storms of cheers; 

Widow and Empress, Friend and Queen, 
Resolute, vigilant, careful, keen. 

In 1868 the Confederation of the Dominion of 
Canada became an accomplished fact; Lord 
Carnarvon's efforts towards the Federation of 
South Africa failed in 1875, because they were 
premature and unskilfully directed. Th* 
Federation of Australia was the crowning 
triumph of the Queen’s reign. Apart from 
the growth of the self-governing Colonies, tha 
passing of the Additional Titles Act in 1878 
and the consequent assumption by the Queen 
of the style of Empress of India, brought home 
to the popular imagination the fact that there 
really was a British Empire. The Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition of 1886, followed by the 
foundation of the Imperial Institute and the 
conference of Colonial Premiers in the follow¬ 
ing year, gave an impetus to the Imperial move¬ 
ment, the fruits of which we are reaping to¬ 
day. Unfortunately the growth of Imperialism 
dates from a period at which it was impossible 
for the Empress Queen to leave the British: 
Isles, but the personal affection and venerationl 
which she inspired in the remotest corners of 
her Empire among savage races who can 
scarcely articulate her name, is as extra¬ 
ordinary as it is touching. 

In the year 1886 the nation escaped a great 
peril by the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill. In 1887 the Queen celebrated he* 
Jubilee. The pageant of that great day ii 
still before our eyes, with the troop of Princei 
riding before the Great Queen, to whom thej 
were all bound by ties of blood, and th« 
splendid and solemn service in the Abbey, 
The feasts that were held in every hamlet, 
however humble, the bonfires that ran fron 
shire to shire, impressed it on the memory oi 
the youngest. Few of those who saw the 20th oi 
June, 1887, dreamed that another Jubilee was 
within the bounds of possibility, but the 20th 
of June, 1897, the so-called Diamond Jubilee, 
eclipsed it. The religious service was shorter, 
the Queen merely joined in the solemn “ Te 
Deum ” outside the West Front of St. Paul’s, 
but the procession through the streets of Lon¬ 
don was far more elaborate and impressive. 
The presence of the Colonial contingents, in¬ 
cluding representatives of all Her Majesty’* 
fighting men, white, black, and brown, was ft 
revelation. The Empire had come into it* 
own, and for the first time realised its strength. 

By completing the sixtieth year of her reig* 
Queen Victoria had done what no English 
Sovereign but her grandfather had accom¬ 
plished. It was actually granted to her to 
reign for G3 years and 217 days, but tho 
scene in London on her Diamond Jubile* 
was the climax. The world was entering on 
a storm of time and stress, the end of which 
is not as yet apparent. December, 1895, had 
witnessed an outbreak of temper on the part 
of the United States, which for a moment 
threatened the most serious consequences. 

A series of critical wars on the Indian fron¬ 
tier have caused great loss of life, with a 
scarcely adequate result. Affairs in the Far 
East have redounded very little to our 
national credit or advantage. The recon- 
miest of the Soudan, the extirpation of th« 
Dervishes at Khartoum, and the with¬ 
drawal of the French from-Fashoda went far 
to enhance the national reputation. But in 
South Africa the events of the last fifteen 
months did much to embitter the Queen’* 
declining years. The reverses of December. 
J8», her bitterl, : her interview 

with Lord Roberts before he started for th* 
Cape was one of the most pathetic in hei 
experience. 


Happily the genius of ouc-great Irish sol¬ 

dier was not invoked in vnin. The serie* 
of successes which broke the Boer Repub¬ 
lics sufficed to bring happiness and pride to 
the last days of his Sovereign. Tho great 
rally of the Empire, the passionate davetion 
of all classes of her subjects, touched her to 
the heart, and assured her that her life of 
devotion to the public zeal had not been 
■pent for nothing. . Her infonnul visit to 
London in March of last year raised popular 
enthusiasm to the highest pitch, and her 
drives through the streets without guard or 
escort extorted tho wonder of Europe. 
Her people felt that they knew their Queen 
as they had never known her before. it 
had been her custom for ’ many years past 
to spend the spring months on the Conti¬ 
nent, but she now resolved to go to Ireland 
instead. Her brave Irish regiments had 
been foremost in shedding their blood for 
her, and at the cost of great personal sacri¬ 
fice she chose, after many years, to revisit 
Dublin. The memories of that visit are still 
fresh: the Queen won all hearts, and in the 
language of a Nationalist bishop, she proved 
herself “tho foinest agitator m her king¬ 
dom." 

In the face of Buch vigour and spirit, 'it 
was difficult to realise that the Queen was 
over eighty years of age, and that family 
trouble nad heen pressing heavily upon her 
for many years past. The Royal circle had 
indeed been thinned by the hand of death. 
In 1879 her dearlv-beloved daughter, Prin¬ 
cess Alice, had died of diphtheria on th 
anniversary of the death of the Prince Con 
•ort. In 1884 the promixing career of th 
Duke of Albany had been suddenly cut 
short, and on the 14th of January. 1892, th 
Duke of Clarence, eldest son of the Prince 
of Wales, nnd heir to the throne, had fallen 
a victim to a virulent attack of influenza. 
This last sorrow drew a touching publiq 
letter from the Queen: “ My bereavements 
during tho last 30 years of my reign have 
indeed been heavy; yet it is my earnest 
prayer that God may give me health and 
strength to work for the good and happiness 
of my dear country and Empire while life 
last*. 

One bright gleam, at any rate, was to be 
cast over the Queen's declining years. On 
the 6th of July, 1893, George, Duke of 
York, the only surviving son of the Prince of 
Wales, was married to his cousin, the Princess 
May, daughter of the Duke of Teck, and the 
Queen's first cousin, Princess Mary of Cam¬ 
bridge. Never was there a more popular 
marriage, and as the Queen drove in the 
bridal procession through the gaily-dcco- 
rated streets, it must have recalled td 
her memories of her own by-gone hanpi 
ness. The birth of Prince Edward of York in 
the following year gave her a descendant of 
the fourth generation in direct succession to 
the throne. But there were still sorrows be¬ 
fore her. On the 20th of January, 1896, Prince 
Henry of Battenberg died at sea of fever con¬ 
tracted while serving in Ashanti. Early in 
1900 the Duke of Saxe-Coburg died of a pain¬ 
ful malady, and in October last the Queen 
was distressed beyond measure by the death 
of her grandson. Prince Christian Victor, a 
young soldier of distinction and great promise, 
who, after passing unscathed through six or 
seven campaigns, succumbed to enteric fever 
at Pretoria. 

Throughout the whole of her unprecedented 
reign the Queen’s health had been the source 
of wonder to all who were brought in con¬ 
tact with her. She literally did not know 
what illness meant. Gradually the infirmities 
of age had overtaken her, she was crippled 
with rheumatism, and her sight was dimmed, 
but her mental vigour was undiminished, her 
habits of work and her carriage drives were 
unaltered, and those who saw the manner in 
which she sustained the fatigue of her visit 
to Ireland in the spring saw no symptoms of 
change or of decay. The greatest reticence with 
regard to the health of Royalty is always most 
rightly observed, but towards the end of the 
year rumours began to circulate of a disquiet¬ 
ing nature. It was known that the 6udden death 
of her oldest friend, Lady Churchill, in Christ¬ 
mas week, had been a terrible shock to herj 
but on the 2nd of January she received Lord 
Roberts at Osborne in apparently excellent 
spirits. Suddenly, like a bolt from on high, 
came the bulletin of last Friday ; and to day’s 
mournful announcement has plunged the Em 
pire into grief and mourning that have no 
parallel in the history of nations. 

The Queen's inner history will soms day be 
en to the world, and then it will be more 
_ ly known what a debt the peace of Europe 
and the prosperity of Great Britain has owed 
to her wide knowledge of affairs, her great 
sagacity, her vast fund of diplomatic and his¬ 
torical precedent, and above all to the re¬ 
spect universally entertained for her stainless 
life and high character. For the moment it 
is the woman rather than the Sovereign we 
mourn. Popularity is a term that is often 
abused, but no Sovereign has ever inspired 
such love and affection as the Queen who has 
just passed away. The chivalrous devotion 
which inspired the grey-headed warriors of 
her earlier years had given place to the ten- 
ler, awe-struck reverence felt by rugged men 
and care-worn women who realised that the 
Queen had passed through sorrows heavier 
tnaa their own, and had emerged purified by 
suffering. The letters to her people written in 
moments of joy or sorrow, and couched in 
their own simple, homely speech, had gone; 
deep to the hearts of her subjects. The very 
wording of the daily “ Court Circular, ’ 
which was dictated by the Queen herself, was 
a reflection of her careful accuracy and sim¬ 
plicity of mind. 

It would be futile with the space at our 
command to attempt any prolonged estimate 
either of the Queen's reign or character. But 
we may perhaps be permited to slightly var.v 
the language used by the historian of William 
the Silent and record that for over sixty 
fears she was the Ruler of a great people, and 
Jiat. when she died the little children cried 
? the streets. 


BY THE WA Y. 

Thh Queen. 

Tears, and no-jest. 

This day of all the days in all the year! 

When all the English hearts from far and near 
Weep for the greatest, best 
Of all the women of the world; the Queen 
Of all the Kiugs and Queens the world has seen. 

So long she dwelt 

Among her people—till the word was read 
And bells tolled out the tale, the Queen is dead— 
Her happy people felt 
No fear of severartce of the bond between 
The English people and their English Queen. 

The Queen is gone; 

But all the good she lived for in her life 
Lives through the world; deep through the long-' 
drawn strife 

The love of Her has shone, 

And the full union of the realm has been 
The gift, the living gift, of our dead Queen. 

It takes long to know the meaning of the 
news. The Queen’s name came into our daily 
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language so often and with such accustomed 
pleasure, that even daily speech will be diffe 
rent now she is gone. We shall see the sun | 
shine and not be able to speak of Queen s 
weather. Indeed, for a while, the xun will 
shine less brightly for many million people. 

It is passing strange as well as sad to speak 
no more of " the Queeu.” But even to-day we 
would say, “ Long live the King ” ; since last 
night it would be hard to find anyone dearer 
to the heart of the nation than she who yester¬ 
day was “ the Princess of Wales.” 

At times of mourning the words of poets 
come, whether we will or no, to the lips. 
How many people will find themselves saying 
again and again Tennyson’s haunting line: — 

“ To the noise of the uicAirning of a mighty 
nation.” 

A little history of the reign begins with the 
words, "One-of the greatest of English 
monarchs-.” There would be no stretch¬ 

ing of a point to say “ the greatest of all 
monarchs.” Put it any way, She was the 
greatest. From the strictest historical outlook 
it is clear that she excelled other kings and 
queens in both the quantity and the quality 
of the love she called forth. 

Some years ago the rehearsals of the Royal 
Bands of Music were held on Sundays. Two 
\Vesleyan8 belonging to one of the bands re¬ 
fused to attend and were consequently dis¬ 
missed. The Bishop of London told the 
Queen, who sent for thfc bandmaster, and 
asked what had become of the two men. He 
answered that he had been obliged to dismiss 
them on account of their absurd religious 
scruples, but the Queen ordered their rein¬ 
statement, with the words, “I will have no 
more persecution in my service for conscience 
sake, nnd I will hove no more Sunday re¬ 
hearsals.” 

The following is a verse which Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing wrote on the occasion of the Accession: — 

“ O maiden, heir of kings, 

A king has left his place; 

The majesty of death has swept 
All oilier from his face. 

And thou upon thy mother's breast 
No longer lean adown. 

But take the glory for the rest. 

And rule the land that loves thee best. 

The miiiden wept; 

She wept to wear a crown.” 

And she laid down her crown “ in peace.” 

Her Majesty had two narrow escapes from 
death when quite a child. The first occurred 
when she was but six months old. When she 
was staying at Woolbrook Cottage a lad 
shooting sparrows near by recklessly dis¬ 
charged his gun so close to the window that 
several panes of glass were broken, and some 
of the shot passed within an inch or two of 
the baby head. The youthful sportsman cried 
a good deal when brought before the Duke, 
who lectured him and let him go. 

The second occurred some three years later. 

She was out driving one day, when her pony 
carriage overturned, and must have crushed 
her had not a soldier caught her by the dress 
and swung her skilfully out of harm's way. 

He was John Maloney, and his reward was a 
£5 note. 

Even among the crowds bustling for their 
tickets at a suburban station when the train 
was coming in you could hear and see the 
difference. " Third return,” a man said 
sharply ; but even here there were “ larmes 
dans la voix." 

It is striking to remember that the Queen's 
mother, who was married in Coburg, came to 
England with the direct purpose that the 
future Queen of England might herself be 
English born. Greatness and goodness are 
not accidents of birth; but now the end is 
come, one will like to remember that from 
the very beginning our Queen was an English¬ 
woman, 


UNITED STATES. 

(FROM OCR CORRESPONDENT.) 

New York, January 23. 

The Queen's death ’was announced here at 
1.45 p.m., our time, about 6.45 London time. 
Tremendous crowds sqon surrounded the 
newspaper office®, waiting for details, which 
-ame in too meagre form to satisfy public in- 
rerest. Business became almost suspended 
in Wall-street on the announcement. Most 
of the great banking firms, tho larger ware¬ 
houses, and all the public buildings promptly 
hoisted half-mast flags. The. shipping in the 
harbour also displayed their flags at half- 
mast. 

In Washington the news entirely absorbed 
attention. There were innumerable calls of 
official and*political personages at tha British 
Embassy, and President ‘ M'Kinley immedi¬ 
ately sent to Lord Pauncefote a message of 
condolence and sympathy with the British 
people and the Royal Family. 

President M'Kinley was well enough to pre¬ 
side at a Cabinet meeting, at which tie paus¬ 
ing away of the Queen appears to have been, 
the only matter discussed. After the meeting 
was over several Ministers spoke freely to 
Press correspondents. 

Treasury Secretary Gage said: “The 
Queen's death may close the beat period in 
England's life. She was increasingly vener¬ 
ated rs her years went on. and this will be 
true of her memory. Her sympathies were 
with her people, and they repaid her with 
loving confidence.” 

Navy Secretary Long said : “Her long 
reign covered the most progressive period oi 
the world. Through all she was a fitting re¬ 
presentative of the great nation of which she 
was Queen, and its history in her time was 
the most illustrious in its annals." 

Mr. Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior, 
said: “The loss of Queen Victoria is an 
irreparable calamity to our kinsmen across 
the sea. Her pure and gracious personality 
whs at once a blessing to her people and to 
Christian civilisation throughout the Globe.” 

Newspaper comments are universally sym¬ 
pathetic and eulogistic. The “ Ewoning Post” 
says her place cannot be filled in England or 
amongst the rulers of the world, her memory 
w*ill be held sweet for all time, and that her 
example should be a guiding star for all future 
constitutional monarchs. The Democratic 
“Journal” says: "Victoria was a perfect 
ruler for the Nineteenth Century. Posterity 
will remember the Victorian Era as the 
Golden Age of English history." 

Quotations in the same strain from all the 
leading papers might be lengthily extended. 
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Absolute silence would, perhaps, be the most fitting 
tribute of all. The void created by the Queen's . death 
cannot be bridged, by words ? the hush of a sorrowing 
Empire confesses the impossibility of its measurement. 
We may try to reckon, b} r -and-by, what she was to us ? 
at present it is the unreasoning ache ol loss that oppresses 
the public conscience. And yet one natural feeling struggles 
for expression; what lias happened is for the best. The 
Queen has been mercifully spared the anguish of a lingering 
illness or the stealthy decay of extreme old age. She has 
escaped the doom of her grandfather, George III., whose 
length of days she actually surpassed: that of declining years 
spent in darkness of sight and mind. But a few days 
ago the Queen was devoting to Imperial affairs and 
private concerns the full activity of her wisdom, and 
an authority the more unquestioned because it stood based, 
not on fear, but upon reverential love. -We knew that 
public anxieties and family griefs weighed upon her; though 
it was permissible to hope that the brightness from Australia 
had dispelled from her much of the South African gloom, 
and that the mitigations of sensibility that come towards 
the last had softened her grief for the loss of a gallant 
grandson and the illness of a beloved daughter. We had 
not taken in the likelihood of the swift prostration of 
Saturday- afternoon which transformed frail health into the 
ebb of life. Yet, if we must lose our Queen, we had 
(much rather that the passing took the form it did. There 
■was time for the summoning of the Royal race to the bed¬ 
side, including the illustrious ruler of a friendly Empire, 
whose strongest claim on our regard consists in his 
devotion to the most sagacious of all Sovereigns. And 
then the end came peacefully, painlessly. Up rushed the 
dark, as if blotting out the solemn glories of a tropical 
sunset. It was a fitting end to a reign that witnessed the 
'spread of British liberty and law from these small islands 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

“ Let her always possess the hearts of her people, that 
“ they may never be wanting in honour to her Person, 
" and dutiful submission to her Authority; let her Reign 
“J>e long and prosperous.” The pious aspirations, contained 
.in the Collect of Thanksgiving for Her Majesty’s Accession to 
the Throne, have been fulfilled beyond measure. Never has a 
Sovereign been surrounded by a more radiant !oj r alty; never 
in the world's history have its beams illuminated nearly so 
many millions. The Quf.en has been more than a senti¬ 
ment ; she has been a religion. Generations of statesmen, 
sailors, and soldiers have paid her a personal worship 
more genuine than any the Tudors or the Stuarts 
could evoke, because it was not the inspiration of 
tradition and Court atmosphere, but of a woman’s 
virtue. Her subjects have regarded her as the abstract of 
true domesticity, extending the yearnings of a mother over 
the lives of multitudes to whom she was a remote, though 
great and venerable name. Neither in the retirement of 
her early widowhood nor in the seclusion enforced by- 
growing infirmities did she weaken her hold on their 
affections; she had merely to come back, and sedition 
withered away from before her. She deserved all 
the love she earned; there was, indeed, no with¬ 
holding it Our descendants will be privileged to read 
the full and noble story of her achievements in statecraft, 


THE GLORY OF THE SUNSET. 


as when by the power ot rectitude she disarmed tnc resent-* 
ment of Bismarck, and kept the peace in her time through 
the invincible appeal of high character. To us she will be 
most memorable, to our dying days, for those numberless 
and matchless expressions of sympathy and the ordered 
beauty of her daily- life that recalled again and again 
the praise of the Virtuous Woman in the Book of 
Proverbs. “She opened her mouth with wisdom; and in 
her tongue was the law of kindness. She looked well to 
the ways of her household, and ate not the bread of idle¬ 
ness. 'Her children arise up, and call her blessed. . . . 
Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excelledst 
them all.” _'__ 


NOTES ABOUT. 

As 1 fare westwards from St. James’s-street towards the vale of 
Piccadilly, 1 begin to notice a change in the familiar physiognomy of the 
place. They had no definite news, as yet, at the 
The Passing house from which 1 come, and it is a house that 
of the Queen, definite, news would reach among the earliest- 
There is no definite- news afloat here, yet, either. 
The orange-and-black contents bill is unchanged since I saw it last, 
au hour ago. There is nothiug— yet. And yet, l note, the westward flow is 
inot as usual. It lacks its continuity, its steadiness. It shows a disposi¬ 
tion to eddy at street corners, to knot and coagulate at unaccustomed 
halting-places in the fairway. Men stop and question one another, and 
discuss, and hope, or see no hope, according to their temperameut. There 
is a telegraph messenger at the side door of Devonshire House. He 
becomesa ceutre of attraction. Hedelivers, and goes, and there is speculation. 
In the courtyard of the club lower down, men are hanging about, speculative 
also. So they conglomerate outside the Russian cigarette shop; so at the 
I going into the Badminton; so under De FJahauk's old blue-aud-white 
covered way at the St. James’s; so at club portals all along. In some 
subtle way—in that strangely subtle wAy that bad news contrives to per¬ 
meate a city’s streets, or ever the news is really news at all—this, that is 
on the wires from Osborne now, has got among us, or ever the 
machine can record it. In the hall, presently, 1 find a crowd about the 
notice-board. Nothing fresh there, and yet, I suppose, not one of 
us but is intimately convinced of what he will read pinned up there, 

• any minute now. There is a silence all at once, and the machiue 
breaks it. It is close upon seven o’clock, and then what every¬ 
body had got to know was coming comes slowly into readability 
upon the slip. The Queen has passed. The crowd breaks 
up. Men go out, and go home. Men go upstairs, and the 
s moke-room g ets full, and the talk is, for, once, expres sive of an 
absolute unanimity. There is little talk. What there is, is of the thing 
that has happened, and that reaches my ears in a muffled sort of 
way, as though the talkers were talking about it under their breath. 
And not alone in the club is this so. I pass eastwards again through 
the streets, and find the same sort of hush everywhere. The very vehicular 
traffic seems impressed. The omnibus dumping grounds have a chastened 
air. The customary maelstrom in the Circus is abated. The cut-and- 
thrust proceedings of the theatre-going hansoms are conspicuous by their 
absence ; the theatres, in fact, are closed. The Strand is full, but even the 
Strand is singularly quiet. The tide there sets eastwards markedly, and I 
wonder why, till presently the dome of St. Paul’s shows up, and all about the 
Cathedral approaches the crowd waxes aud stands silent, and stands waiting 
for the sounding of thebell. I mind me of another time when I was here, and 
then there was a crowd that waited through a bleak December night to 
know whether that bell should sound the death-knell of the Prince that 
was, and the King of England that- is now. That night the bell was 
silent, and when that assemblage dispersed it was with some inexplicably 
sure and certain knowledge that the worst was over. To-night it 
knows that the worst is over, also ; but not, as then, does it disperse. 
The hold this Sovereign Lady of ours who has gone had upon the hearts 
of all her people is a hold that has never been gauged to its full depth and 
estimated at its full strength in all these years, maybe. But how 
deep it was and how strong may be gauged in part now by 
this strange quiet that has fallen this uight upon this eminently - 
unsentimental and utilitarian metropolis. It is such a quiet, such 
a hush as in my tolerably long experience of my Loudon I have never 
seen brought about by auything that has happened in my time. Demon¬ 
strations of Jubilee joy and patriotic enthusiasms we may have had, and 
in both alike the Queen was present first and last in the mind of the 
jubilator. The silence that has lapped London these last hours seems to 
me to show more certainly than aught else could do how absolutely she 
.was Queen of u§ all. \V. T.'w 


Occasional Notes. 

“ Her Majesty the 'Queen breathed her last at 6.30 p.m., 
surrounded by her children and grandchildren.” That is all a 
sorrowing Empire lias a right to know, or cares to know. 
Harrowing descriptions of the death-becl scene, and interviews 
purporting to come from doctors or attendants, would have been 
unspeakably revolting. We are happy to think that the single 
instance of journalistic “ enterprise ’’ was visited with such a 
prompt denial of its authenticity as to discourage all subsequent 
attempts of the kind. The privacy of public personages is their 
'most precious possession. To deprive them of it would be to reduce 
Royalty to an exhibition as distasteful to the decently disposed 
among the onlookers as to the performers themselves. The sorrowing 
family has been left, by a tacit understanding, alone with its private 
thoughts, at the most sacredly private time of all. 




The demise of the Crown is an unknown experience to most of 
us. Old men and women can remember the Queen's Accession ; 
a few veterans were actually present at the ceremonial when in 
•tones that touched every heart she recited her solemn vows. But 
the vast majority have to go to the pages of Grevillc or 
some other diarist. The interval is so considerable that doubts 
naturally obtain as to the amount of observance proper to the occa¬ 
sion. Some ancient pageantry will inevitably be discarded, as out 
cf keeping with modern conditions. But we may take it that the 
precedents ot 1837 will be observed as closely os may be, notably in 
the City, where old customs linger longest. Whatever the forms 
followed, there will arise in every heart one simple prayer, “ God save 
the King.” 


No one will feel that the Lord Mayor did otherwise than 
riglffly m addressing his reply to the last sad message to 
I he Prince ot Wales.’’ It reminds us of Queen Victoria's 
a,ld fcind refusal to insert “ Dowager ” in the phrase 
•Her Majesty the Queen” in addressing Queen Adelaide imme- 
diatcly after William IV.’s death. It will take us some time to use 
I he Prince of Wales correctly. At present, there is nobody who 
can be rightly referred to as such. Presumably, the Duke of York 
although not by birth the Sovereign's eldest sonfwill become Prince 
of Wales, but, if so, a patent will have to be issued to him by the 
King. ♦ J 


In no foreign country, is the general grief at the death of our 
beloved Queen more conspicuous than in France. This is as it 
should be, for England and France are after all the nearest 
if not the dearest, of neighbours. Frenchmen have not, indeed' 
for the most part, seen her late Majesty often, in fact, as our Paris' 
correspondent reminds us, only twice ; but they have ever had a real 
respect, and even reverence for her person. A Sovereign who ha* 
remained at her post in England during the kaleidoscopic vicissitudes' 
in !• ranee, of a Kingdom, an Empire, and two Republics, each of them 
the outcome of a sanguinary revolution, must inevitably strike the 
* renc h imagination. And then the family aspect of the Queen’s 
death impresses peculiarly such family folk as the French are. Their 
:gricf is, therefore, both general and genuine. 
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DEATH 

OF 

THE QUEEN: 

AN UNPARALLELED REIGN. 


HER LIFE AS WIFE, MOTHER, AND SOVEREIGN. 


We announce with the deepest sorrow the death of our beloved 
Queen. Particulars of this calamitous event, which plunges 385, 
millions of loyal subjects into mourning, will be found on our news 
pages. For close upon sixty-four years her Majesty has ruled over 
an empire that has become the greatest in the world's history, and it 
is impossible to realize at the moment how great a loss the British 
peoples have suffered by the removal of the object of the nation’s 
love and loyalty, even though the severance of the tie must have 
been foreseen by all of them these few months past. 

I list Queen Victoria was born on English soil may almost be called a 
happy fluke. There was, indeed, no accident about the fact that Reusing- 
tou Palace was the scene of the birth of the child Alexandria Victoria ; it 
was expressly due to ttie patriotic wish of her father, the “Popular Duke,” 
as lie was termed, in deserved distinction from some of the other sons of 
George 111. When Edward, Duke of Kent, had, in 1818, married her 
Serene Highuess Victoria Mary Louisa, daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg Saalfeld, and widow of Emrich Charles, Prince or 
Leiuingen, they retired to Amorbach, the Leinmgcn family residence., 
But, when their only child was about to be born, the Duke insisted that: 
England should be the scene of the event; and accordingly it was at 
Kensington that his daughter saw the light at 4 a.m. on May 24,1319. The 
main reason, however, which made the English birthplace of the child 
such an appropriate omen was not then apparent; this country did not 
realize that its future Queen had been born in its midst. Her father was. 
only the lourth son of George III. But the intermediate heirs to the 
Crown dropped off in rapid succession. First George IV.’s only 
child, the Princess Charlotte, died ; the death of his brother, the Duke of 
York, was the first of the long series which made her Majesty so often a 
mourner ; the only child of William IV. died in iufancy, and her Majesty's 
own father died in the year after her birth. Had all this been foreseen in 
1819, the Duke of Kent's journey to Kensiugton would have been even 
more popular than it was. 

The Duke wished to call his daughter Elizabeth, that name being 
“?, t . ur ? n JLR2P ular in ,his country. Fortunately we escaped from having an 
Elizabeth L and an Elizabeth IL Jt is titling tnat two sum names as 
Elizabeth and Victoria should go down to history in their splendid isolation. 
Her godfather, the Prince Regent, gave the child "only the name of 
Alexandria; but the Duke insisting upou aupihcr name, the Prince 
•aid: 44 Give her her mother's also, then; but it caunot precede 
that of the Emperor” (Alexander ot -Russia, one of the sponsors!. 
And so, escaping George IV.'s unlovely suggestion of 41 Georgians, ” 
the future Queen was christcued Alexandria-Victoria. Victoria, as both 
her mother’s name and a name of good omen, was that to which her 
Majesty herself clung. Some confusion was caused immediately after her 
accession by her signing State documents “ Victoria,” whereas the rolls o£ 
the House of Lords and the forms of the qath at the House of Commons 
(described the Queeu as “Alexandria Victoria.” The difficulty was 
Solved, partly by getting new forms, partly by running a pen through 
some of the “ Alexandriuas.” At her Majesty's weddiug the Archbishop 
Addressed her as “ Victoria," though she signed both names in the mar¬ 
riage register. 

Narrow Escapes from Accidental Death. 

The first good example set by her Majesty to the people of this country 
\vas at the age of three mouths ; she was the first member of the Royal 
(Family to submit to vaccination. A more dangerous incident occurred 
icarly in 1820. A boy fired off a gnu at some small birds so near to the 
residence in which her parents were staying at SUlmonth that the nursery 
( |widows were broken, and some of the shot narrowly missed the head 
of the baby. It may here be mentioned that, apart from the 
numerous attempts on her life, her Majesty had more than one 
Marrow escape from accidental death. The second was said to have been 
4n Kensington Gardeus, at the age of fifteen months, when a large dog got 
between the legs of the pony which drew her little chaise; the pony 
plunged, and the child was thrown out, and would have been crushed 
bcueatnthe carriage if a private soldier named Maloney had not caught her 
up instantly. From the well-known biography by Mr. Holmes, however, 
it appears that the Queen rather discredited this story. At fourteen she 
Jwas on board the yacht Emerald, when it fouled the Active hulk, and the 
iopmast came crashing down on to the spot from which the pilot hnd only 
*hc moment before snatched the little Princess; and in 1862 she was thrown 
violently from her carriage on to her face while taking one of her favourite 
llighland drives. As to the deliberate attempts upon .her life, they were 
all without political significance, and merely the freaks of notoriety-mad 
individuals. They were only remarkable for the opportunities which they 
jgavc her Majesty of exhibiting a rare presence of mind, and her subjects 
pf testifying to their loyalty by enthusiastic demonstrations. 

I 'I he Sidmouth visit unhappily ended in the death of the Duke of Kent 
from inflammation of the lungs. The mother and daughter returned to 
London on the very day on which George IV. succeeded to the Crown. 
We arc told that the baby’s 41 large blue eyes, beautiful bloom, and fair 
complexion made her a model of infantine beauty.” It was not long 
before the mother, realizing that her child might very easily succeed 
William IV.. resolved to educate her expressly withja view to such a 
bositiou. The wisdom which kept the little girl out of the Court of those 
days has been abundantly justified by the exalted standard which the 
family life of Queen Victoria always set to humbler families throughout 
jthe kingdom. 

Her Simple Childhood. 

Her simple child-life was arranged on definite principles. Here is a 
picture of some of the earliest days :— 

“ The family party inct at breakfast at eight o clock in summer-time, 
ihe Princess Victoria having her bread aud milk and fruit put on a little 
'table by her mother's side. After breakfast the Princess l'eodorc 
Studied with her governess, Baroness Lehzen, and the Princess 
(Victoria went out for an hour's walk or drive. , Horn ten to 
twelve her mother instructed her, alter which she would amuse 
(herself by ruuniug through the suite of rooms, which extended round 
khc two sides of the palace, mid in which were ihany of her toys. 
•Her nurse was a Mrs. Brock, whom the Princess used to call her ‘dear, 
dear Boppy.' At two came a plain dinner, while the Duchess took her 
luncheon "After this, lessons again till four; then would come a visit 
pr drive, and after that the Princess would ride or walk :u the gardens; 
br occasionally, on very line evenings, the whole party would sit out ou 
ihe lawn under the trees. At the time of her mothers dinner 
Ihe Princess had her supper laid at her side; then, alter playing with: 
her mu se, she would join the party at dessert; and at nine she would: 
•retire to her bed, which was placed by the side of her mother s. It is 
tonlv necessary to modify this to suit the conditions of the sever* years in 
a girl's life up the age of cighteeu in order to get a general idea of the 
♦domestic simplicity of the Queen’s childhood. A companion picture may 
be found in the account of her Majesty’s arrangements for her own children 
at Osborne in 1854. Each child had a flower and vegetable garden, green 
houses and forcing-frames; the boys had tool-houses and a carpenter s shop. 
There was also a building fitted up as a kitchen, with pantries and dairy- 
included, in which the young Princesses practised cycryform of pastry- 
inakiu *, preserving. Ac. And to her resolve that each child shou.d have a 
useful Training the Queen added a desire that they should enter into the 
beauties and wonders of nature. She provided them with aJittle natural 
history museum which was to be stocked with specuncna collected by the 
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X’^libk »i.l. their parents, end l«nt to ph.ee their Ague.! eonlidcue. 
in iliein on all things,’ 


Her public appearances before her accession were very few. Probably 
the first which made any impression up*, her were at th. Drawing Room 
bud juvenile ball given by l.corge IV., in honour of the Queen o! Portugal, 
* chl d uo, J ,!,uch oWcr ,han l‘«*» Victoria, then in her tenth year. The 
two danced in the same quadrille, and, though Donut Maria’s performance 
r as greatly admired, English observers 44 gave the preference to the modem 
fctsces of ihe English bred Princess.” But the numberof these appear¬ 
ances at v.ourt lunctions was very small; and the fact that tiie heiress- 
KT m *M V . C 10 lhc ,hrone ‘ !,d not a «end the coronation of King 

illiam 1\. excited considerable comment, borne blamed the King and 
fjneen Adelaide; others censured the Duchess of Kent: others, again, 
•lleged that it was all the fault of Lord A. Kuzclareuce, wb<* iu a.ranging 
^he order of the procession, had not given the Princess her 
proper precedence. Fiually, there was au authoritative statement 
that the Duchess had pleaded the delicate state of her daughter s health 
and secured the King’s assent to her absence. But King William did not 
approve the seclusion in which the Princess was kept; aud Grevillc’a 
Memoirs contain a painful account of an incident which occurred on the 
King s birthday iu 1836. The King, in response to the toast of his health, 
expressed the hope that he might be spared nine months longer, in order to 
leave the Royal authority “to the personal exercise ot that young lady . . . 
and not in the hands of a person now near me. who is surrounded 
fy evMl advisers, and who is hersell incompetent to act with propriety in 
jlhc station iu which she would be placed. I have no hesitation in saying 
that I have been insulted—grossly and continually insulted--by that 
berson ; but I am determined to endure no longer a course of behaviour so 
disrespectful to me Among many dthcr things I have particularly to 
complain of the manner in which that young lady has been kept away 
from my Court; she has been repeatedly kept irotn my Drawing Rooms,at 
.which she ought alwaya to have been present; but I am fully resolved 
that this shall not happen again. I would have her know that I am King, 
and i am determined to make my authority respected, and for the future I 
shall insist and command that the Princess do upon all occasions appear at 
my Court, as it is her duty to do.” This violent language, of cour-c. pro¬ 
duced a great scene ; but there can be no doubt that the Duchess of Kent's 
resolve to keep her daughter m comparative seclusion was very wise, though 
, Kiug Williomdoubtless would not have understood the reasons for this course. 
He was always exceedingly fond of her, and a pretty iucident is related 
which may have increased his favour. She was dining in State with him, 
•ud the King asked her to name a tune for the band to ploy. “ Oh ! Uncle 
King, I should like 'God Save the King’ better thau any other tune”—an 
»arly instance of her Majesty’s happy turn for saying the right thing at the 
right moment. 

\ “I Will nit Goon.*' 

Her earliest tutors were the Baroness Lehzen and the Rev. George 

Protestant child, but hardly a model of depth or rigid accuracy as a historical 
record of facts and characters. Rot he was a good tutor, and her 
Majesty was no skimmer over the surface of what is termed "history.” 
Nothiug less thau the original authorities would satisty her by the time 
she was iu her teens. Six years’ tuitton enabled her to speak French ’ 
aud German fluently, to understand Italian, to read Virgil aud 
Horace, and to progress rapidly in Greek and mathematics. Herein we 
see the germ of that profkicucy iu languages which in after life 
enabled the Queen to astonish the children of Coburg, the Crimean 
veterans at Hyfcrea and the French officers at Portsmouth, and the Hiudu 
(visitors to the English Court, by addressing them in their own tongues. 
She was also at an early age a good singer, dancer, archer, and rider. Aud 
here is the pretty story of the Princess’s discovery of the meaning of it 
all, as told iu a letter of the Baroucss Lchzeu : 41 1 ask your Majesty s leave 
to cite some remarkable words of your Majesty when only twelve years old, 
while the Regency Bill was iu progress. 1 then said to the Duchess of 



AT THE AGE OF IEN. 


Kent, that now for the first time your Majesty ought to know’ your place in 
the succession. Her Royal Highness agreed with me, and 1 pul the 
genealogical table into the historical book. When Mr. Davys was 
gone the Princess Victoria opened the hook again as usual, and, seeing the 
additional paper,.said, 4 1 never saw that before.’ 4 It was not thought 
necessary you should, Princess,' 1 answered. ’ 1 see 1 am nearer the throne 
than I thought.' ‘So it is. madam, 1 1 said. After some moments the 
Priuccss answered, ' Now’, many a child would boast, but they don’t know 
the difficulty. There is much splendour, but there is more responsibility.’ The 
Princess, having lifted the forefinger o! her right hand while she spoke, gave 
me that little hand, saying, 4 1 will be good. 1 understand uow why you 
urged me so much to learn even Latin. My aunts Augusta and 
Mary never did ; but you told me Latin is the foundation of English 
grammar and of all the elegant expressions, aud I Icarued it as you wished 
it; but I understand all better now.' And the Priuccss gave ntc her hand, 
repeating. 4 1 will be good.’ I then said, * But your aunt Adelaide is still 
young, and may have children, aud of course they would ascend the throne 
after their father William IV., aud not you, Priucess.’ The Princess 
answered, 4 And if it was so, 1 should never feel disappointed ; lor I know 
by the love Auut Adelaide bears me how fond she is of children.’ " This 
story, it is only right to add, was not confirmed by the Queeu, in response 
to Mr. Holmes’s inquiries. 


The Historical Scene at Kensington. 

These early incidents arc well worth lingering over, for the influences 
which went to the making of the character of the little Alexandria Victoria, 
explain the unique Royal life which followed. Her coining of age on 
May 24, 1837, preceded her accession by less than a mouth. It is need 
less to retell the familiar story of the visit of the Primate and the Lord 
Chamberlain to Kensington Palace early in the morning of June 20, and 
how the new Queen, 44 to prove that she did not keep them waiting, in a 
few minutes came into the room in a loose white nightgown and shawl, 
her nightcap thrown off, and her hair falling upon her shoulders, her feet 
in slippers, tears in her eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified. ’ 
*•1 ask your prayers ott my behalf," were her first words, and 
her first act was to pray for wisdom to direct her actions. Her next 
was to write a letter of condoleuce to Queen Adelaide, which she addrc&scd 
to 44 Her Majesty the Queen ; ’ some one suggesting that she ought to add 
“ Dowager,” the new Queen replied, "1 am quite aware of her Majesty s 
altered character; but I will not be the first person to remind her of it.”' 
A similar instance df the thoughtfulness dbout the trifles which really 
count occurred when she was about to visit the Queeu Dowager at 
Wiudsor. She told Melbourne that the flag ou the Round Tower was at 
ball-mast, and would probably be raised on her arrival. It would be better, 
she added, for orders to be forwarded to prevent that. The flag had never 
entered Melbourne’s mind. 

Ou the 21st came the first Privy Council, at which she read her declara¬ 
tion without a trace of embarrassment, and impressed the Council with her 
remarkable combination of modesty and self-possession. Similar charac¬ 
teristics marked her appearance at two other tryiug ordeals which had to be 
undergone in these first days, the proclamation on the 21st, and the dis¬ 
solution of Parliament ou July 13. Two little stories briug out the character 
ot the young Sovercigu very pleasantly. The Duke of Wellington brought 
her her first death-warraut, one condemning a deserter. “Have you 
nothing to say in behalf of this man ? ” she asked. 41 Nothiug ; he has 
deserted three times,” said the Duke. “Oh, your Grace, thiuk again !” - Well, 
your Majesty, though he is certainly a very bad soldier, some witnesses spoke 
lor his character, and, for aught I kuow to the contrary, he may be a good 
ttktn." 44 Oh, thank you for that a thousand times!" said her Majesty, aud 
she at once wrote 44 pardoned ” on the warrant. The other story tells how 
her Majesty insisted upon paying off every one of the debts into which the 
combined generosity and comparative poverty of the Duke of Kent had 
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led him. 

oa«nl^ t? fir *n V . isit ,0 thc Cily " <J ueen on November 9, the 

T' "& mi 6 ' hr8t ,s rarl “ ,nci,t OU Nowmb * r 2°. a “d Coronation on 
he u° SX ' n, P°V an ‘ *«««* of the year that followed ; 
n? nJt PeC \* C,eS ’ k them ’ e * poc “ ,i y thc Coronation, wh .se glories 
wete equafled only at the Jubilees ot 1887 and 1807. “ In the midst ot all 
^in S 7 0 P r,hiKi°t«r a K UCr ,n ^ conduct,” saysGreviile, “the young Queen 
be a in»>oe&lubitslight sigub o: a peremptory disposition, and it id imoossibie 



not to suspect that, as she gains conKdrfiifc, aMTs her character begin# 
to develop, she will eviucc a strong will of her own. In all trifling matters! 
connected with her Court and her palace she already enacts the part of* 
Queeu and mistress, as if it liad,beeh long familiar to her.’ Pooh 
Melbourne is said to have moaned that he would rattier have ten kings tef 
manage than one quech. About every Single documcut presented lor hei* 
signature the Queen asked all matmer of questions, and sometimes shq 
refused to sign the paper at all without taking time to think it over. Oncq 
when Melbourne had not explained the matter in question sufficiently ta 
satisfy her Majesty, and had finally urged the paramount importance of 
having it settled promptly, she crushed him with : “It is with me a matter of 
paramount importance whether or not 1 attach my signature to a document 
with which 1 am uot thoroughly satisfied ; ’ and upon this principle she acted 
consistently throughout her reigu. Ou another occasion, it is said, Melbourne 
urged that a certain act was expedient. “ 1 haw been taught, my lord. ! 
ho was told, 4 ' to judge between what is right and what is wrong; bufl 
expediency is a word which 1 neither wish to hear nor to understand.' 
The story has been discredited, but the spirit of it is characteristic enoughs 
Still, along with the Baroness Ijehzco, Melbourne was all-iu-all to thd 
Queen in these first years. “She is continually talking to him,A 
writes Greviile. “Let who will be there, he always sits uext hefl 
at diuucr, and evidently by armugement, because he always takes! 
iu the lady-in-waiting, which necessarily places him next her, tha 
etiquette being that the lady-in-waiting fits next but one to thq 
Queen. ... It is become his province to educate, instruct, and form the* 
most interesting mind and character in thc world.” When she wished i« 
know what a certain novel was like, she got Melbourne to read it lor herj 
Not only did he transact business with her for an hour in the morning. 
but he was always at her left hand during her two o'clock ride, at dinner^ 
aud at thc round tabic in the drawing-room throughout the whole evening! 
It was as fascinating a position as ever man occupied, this less and yef 
more than paternal standing, especially to a man whose home litc was 
thc wreck that Melbourne’s was. And nobly he did his work. For all that 
Queen Victoria has meant for this nation it may thank, second to uoue, 
thc man who taught her to be Queen of England. The leiterq 
ot her uncle, King Leopold, the well-meant and frequently judH 
cious advice of «btockmar, could never have done it alone. Mel* 
bournes is the credit. “No pedagogue,” a biographer justly 

remarks, “could have done this. A pro:cssor Irom oue oi the universities' 
might have taught her the letters ol the Coustitution iu a course of morn¬ 
ing lessons but he would probably have failed to convey along with it 
that informing and quickening spirit without which the letter profitetli 
nothing, or leads to mischief' The final severance of the tie undoubtedly 
broke his heart. How it was delayed by the Bedchamber incident is laminar 
to every one they wish to treat me like a girl, but 1 will show tliein 1 am 
Queen o: Euglaud.” “ The power of the young Sovereign," to quote Mr. Glad* 
stone, “applied with the skilful use of opportunity, sufficed to prolong the 
duration of thc Libeial Government until the summer of 1841. a period of 
nearly two and a half years. Its exercise produced at thc time no revul¬ 
sion in tho public mind. The final judgmeut upon the conduct ot the 
parties tu the crisis has been more favourable to the Minister than to the 
Monarch. But the question specially involved was the claim of a woman 
iu her early youth. It was a claim of which, routined within ccrtaiu limits, 
equity would surely have rccommeudcd thc allowance.” 

“Albert's Beauty is Most Striking.” 

“ For four years l have seen you every day ; but it is so different now 
to what it would have beeu in 1839." These were Melbourne's parting 
words. Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, who was some three mouilis her 
‘Majesty's junior, had visited his Royal cousin iu May, 1836.' But it was 
in October, 1839, that he paid that v isit which was to result iu the alliance 
which had been promised to him by his nurse at thc age of three, aud winch 
had always been tavoured by King Leopold, though discourager! by 
William IV. “Albert r. beauty is most striking,” wrote the Queen to her uncle' 
(.eopcld. “and hv is most amiable and unallotted : iu “bort, veiy lancinat¬ 
ing.” Then it secuis to have struck her that this was saying more than she 
cared to own just then, aud she hastily dragged in his brother Ernest. “The 
young men are both amiable and delightful companions, and I am glad to 
have them here. ’ 1 he courtship moved very rapidly, the most interesting 

incident of it recorded being thc presentation to thc Prince by the Quecu 
of a bouquet at a Windsor ball. His Prussian uniform did not include the 
uecessary spare button-hole, and so the Prince at once slit a hole in his jacket 
over his heart with a penknife and put the bouquet there. There is a 
variety of pretty tales as to how her Majesty indirectly led up io tl>e 
proposal, but as a matter of fact she expressly sent for the Priuce when 
she felt that the tune had come and directly asked him to “ make 
her the «acrificc of sharing his life with her." It was ilic only thing 
possible in the peculiar circamstances. This was on the 15th of October. 

A mouth of betrothed felicity followed, and on the 23rd of November, 
nine days after thc Priuce had returned home, her Majesty formally 
announced her engagement to her Council. It was a serious thing to do, 
she. ■: tied to the Duchess of Gloucester, but “ 1 did a much mote serious 
thmg a little while ago." “ What was that?" “I proposed to Prince 
Albert." Melbourne, who knew what the change would mean to him, was 
the most honestly pleased of alL “ You will be very much more comfort¬ 
able,” be said : “for a woman cauuot stand alone tor'any time, in whatever 
position she may be.” There were many little difficulties to be smoothed 
over before Uie wedding day. although the match was generally popular. 
Parliament reduced tnc Princes annuity to £30,000, instead of 
the £50,000 proposed, and the precedence question was awkward. 
Wellington and his party would only agree to place tho Prince alter the 
Royal Family, though the Queen would have been content with precedence 
for him during her life and saving the rights of the Priuce of Wales. The 
precedence clause had to be withdrawn, aud the Quecu had finally to 
settle thc matter by declaring her Royal will and pleasure, under her sigu- 
mauual, that her husband should rank next to hcrselL Uu February 10 
the marriage was celebrated iu the Chapel Royal. 

A Strange Posjuom ron Bom. 

It was in many ways a strange position for both. The Queen swore t* 
love, honour, and oiqy the mau who, U|x>n becoming a tree man ot the City, 
li.vl to swear to be a dutiful subject to bis wile and not to conspire 
against her, and whose election a* Chancellor of Cambridge University 
had to be graciously approved by her. But ho was resolved, as 
he himself put it, “to sink bis own individual existence in that 
of his wife, to aim at oo power by himself or for himself, to shun 
all ostentation, to assume no separate responsibility before thc public ; 
continually and assiduously to watch every part oi thc public business in 
order to be able to advise and assist her at any momeut iu auy of the 
multifarious and difficult questions brought before her, as the natural head 
o: the larnily, superintendent of her household, manager of her private 
affairs, her sole confidential adviser in politic*, and only assistant in her 
communications with the officers of the Government, the father of thc Royal 
children, thc private secretary of the Sovereign, her permauent Minister." 
More than once, to Melbourne, to Peel, to Palmer>ton, her Majesty suggested 
that he should receive the titlo of King-Cousort; but it could not be. 

" For God s aake let's hear no more of it, ma'am," said Melbourne. “ If • 
once get the English people mto the habit ol making kiuga, you may get 
them into the habit ol unmaking them ” Prcc-de.ice uext to berscii was 
all that she could secure for Inm, aud that she did with a wilt. Hr. Kaikcss 




Journal contains a good story thereaucut. “ This morning at breakfast 
thc Duke ot Wellington said to me, 4 Did you hear what happened 
at the wedding?’ meaning that of the Princess Augusta of Cambridge. 

•Replying in the negative, lie continued : * When we proceeded to thc signs 
turcs thc Kiugof Hanover was very anxious to sign before Priocc Albert ; 
aud when the Quecu approached the table he placed himself by her 
side, watching his opportunity. She knew very well what he was 
about, aud just as the Archbishop was giving her the pen, she suddenly 
dodged round thc table, placed herself next to the Priuce, then quickly 
took the pen from the Archbishop, signed, and gave it to Prince 
Albert, who signed next, before it could be prevented." The Priuce 
was now, in fact, to take the place of all thc Queen’s earlier advisers. Peel, 
indeed, though he could uever occupy the place that Melbourne had held, 
overcame, partly by his own tact, partly by thc revelation of sound, sterling 
qualities, ol a kind especially congenial to such a mind as Prince Albert’s, 
the first prejudice felt against him at Court, and became a friend a* 
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•htp between thc Royal couple aud Aberdeen. Her Majesty was resolved -1 
that the Prince should be no second Prince George o! Denmark, 44 tho 
Very stupid aud insignificant husband of’Queen Anne,” and he was uot.®g. 
lhe birth of the Princess Royal*was a landmark ; the keys of thc dispatch- ; 
boxes, which then came into Jlic Priuce’s hands, were always at their dis- ] 
jposal afterwards. When Lord John Russell followed Peel, he marked a 
significant and startling change. The Prime Minister was no longer to - 
lu ter view his Sovereign alone without the presence of a third party ; the 
Prince was always there. He had become so identified with the Quecu that. V' -; 
were otic person. At oue time popular feeling ran very high against the 
Mayor ol the Palace,” as he might almost have been entitled. He did not 
.hit it off with Palmerston, as different a mau as could be Irom himself, and , 
iPalmcrston was the national idol. Iu revolutionary ’48, at the period when 
the movement which ended in the freedom of Italy begun, and at other '. 
[tunes of Continental ferment, public opinion accused the Prince of unduly 
favouring the side ot Absolutism in Europe. This view was baseless, 
though the Prince, of course, was not an Englishman aud could not be > 
expected to take a characteristically British view of many things. But. '; 
? u <rom a le,ter which the Queen wrote to King Frederick William 

iu 18oZ. with its allusion to the results ot thc Loup d'EUit, is sufficient to 
•now the spirit in which the Royal pair regarded these questions. “1 
jam made much more anxious,” she wrote, “by the thought that those 1 , 
Continental Governments which have gone too far in their blind reactiou, led 1 
astray by the Paris example, are of the erroneous opinion, that a State is 
,hke y to last eternally which has been raised ou the ruius of civil liberty, with ■/' 
'the blood ot the middle classes of France.’' The violent prejudice at first fell; ; 
against thc Priuce by the Tory party soon yielded to a sense of respectJ t | 
and the same feeling eventually annexed the mau in thc street. Respect 
iudeed, is the w^rd^whichbest de-cnfccs the general attitude. 11c was never* 
perhaps, exactly popular or appre¬ 
ciated by the country as the judicious, 

'kindly, broad-imuded, and sincere 
observer of foreign fend domestic 
'affairs that ho was. Men who were! 
behind thc scenes had no uncertain- 
voice about him. Nevertheless, theie 
is much truth m the verdict of Mr. 

Reginald Brett in his brilliant little’ 
r‘ Yoke of Empire ” ; “ Owing to the 
extreme youth of the Queen the 
interposition of his strong personality 
[was tolerated fora while. How this 
interposition would have stood the 
tension of years may only be con- 
’ pectured. 'lhe eclipse of the coil- 
.stitiuioiial advisers of the Sovereign; i • 
by a ‘permanent Minister,’ even 
[though he be the consort of the; 

Queen, could not be other than an 
experiment in politics. It must be 
plain to every one who has carefully 
noted the inner life of the Falace, as 
described under the authority of the 
jQueen herself, that it is an experi- 
! fluent which might not safely have 
been prolonged, and certainly could 
not salely bear repetition,” 








, The Prince Consort’s Death 
! Brought on by Overwork. 

I Those who simply saw the 
Priuce takiug the chair at anti-slave- 
(trade meetings or launching a Hyde 
(Park Palace scheme, at which Punch ! 
end clever people generally laughed, 
but which, if it did not iuaugurate a 
(millennium of peace, proved a tie- 
jmendous success in a humbler way, 

[had little idea of the more solid’ 

{work which lay behind. Count 
(VitEthum’s Reminiscences contain a 
passage which must be quoted . 

(here: —“The value which the 
(Queen attached to her husband’s 
precedence is explained by the 
submissive veneration she invariably, t 
showed him iu great as well as iu, 

(small affairs. He was complete* 

{master in his house, and the active 
[centre of an Empire whose power 1 
'extends to every quarter of the 
globe. . . . All the threads were 
gathered together in his hands. For 
-twenty-one years not a single 
;dc9patdi was ever scut from the 
1'reign Office which the Prince had 
;not seen, studied, and, it necessary, 
altered. Not a single report of any 
importance from an Ambassador 
iwas allowed to be kept from him. 

;Thc Secretary of State tor the 
Colonies, tiic Secretary for War, the 
' Home Secretary, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty—all handed to him 
every day just as large bundles oi 
papers as did the Foreign Office. 

Everything was read, commented 
upon, and discussed. Jnadditiou to 
all this, the Prince kept up 
private correspondence with foreign 
sovereigns, with British Ambassui- 
dors and Envoys, with the Governor- 

General of India, and with the . 

(Governors of the various colonics. 

No appointment in Church nnd 
?tatc, in the Army or the Navy, was 

ever made without his approbation. Af Court uo£ the smallest thinr- 
.was done without his order. . . . The Prince had no holidays at all Ke 
iwas always in harness.” In fact, it is tolerably certain that it was this 
excess of work which led to his premature death. It need not be said that 
in all the most tmportaut matters her Majesty was always cousultcd by 
her consort. ; 














Palmerston’s Treatment or tut Queen Never Repeated. 

For that resolve to be no mere ornamental figurehead, which she dis¬ 
played to Lord Melbourne at the very outset of her reign, characterized 
her throughout lhe quarrel which led to the dismissal of Palmerston 
alter some more than usually aggressive “strokes off his own bat" is, oi 
.•course, the most familiar and the most striking instance. Public feeling 
ran high against thc IVmce at the time of this unpleasant affair, but later 
reconsideration of the circumstances has reversed the excited judgments- 
of the time. Possibly it was a Utt(c unreasonable ou the Queen s pait to 
expect Palmerston to submit every despatch for her approval, considering 
that sometimes every minute lost was a seriou> matter, and that by uo 
means ail of these documents were of a kind to need much coiiMdcraiion. - 
.Mr. Evelyn Ashley tells us of a certain reply to Guizot which had to 
wait for weeks because Palmerston could not gel an answer from the 
Royal couple, then touring in Wales, This delay was always bciug thrown''.. 
up by Guizot against Palmerston, who, like a gentleman, left himscl: 
yiuable to give the true explanation, and could otter no deleuce o« excuse 
Things of this nature v. err r specially gaiimg to the Palmer sionian tempera 
roent. Palmerston lilted : ;:ckly; thc Royal pair liked tu take their 

ligic to deliber ate, e vu ... . ilic methodical German Inure. But it is 












Certainly true that rivhiA* n w/< o.vTT the very treatment which 
talujcistyu'* briUjiui.t bu; Jmbj> strokes required; that he scut oft most 
■momentous despatches with a jaunty cockaurchess which could noT iall to 
bs displeasing to the Sovereign mid the colleagues whom he was thus 
lustily committing ; and that he did not adopt at all a conciliatory tone in 
exp.aiuing to her Majesty the necessity for Scuding off some documents 
without wasting time, and the absolute unimportance of submitting others 
lor her consideration at all. Her Majesty^ was in the right in the maiu, 
and no foreign Minister lias dared to* repeal Palmerston's treatment ot 
his Sovereign. Of the moderation and good sense of her Majesty’s general 
view of domestic and international affairs it would be possible to quote an 
infinite number ofcxamples. Here is what she wrote to King Leopold apropos 
ot the deposition of Louis Philippe and Queen Ami-lie, with whom her 
Majesty had exchanged visits and was very friendly : •• We do everything! 
we can lor the poor family, who are, indeed, so sorely to be pitied; 
but you will naturally understand that we cannot make common cause 
with them, and cannot take a hostile position to the new state of things in 
I ranee. We leave them alone, but if a Government which has the approba¬ 
tion of.the country be tormed, wc shall feel* it necessary to recognize it, in 
order to pin them down to maintain peace and the existing treaties, which is of 
ithc greatest importance. It will not be pleasant to do this, but the public 
good and the peace of Europe go before one's personal feelings " When she 
subsequently visited Napoleon HI. in Paris, she (rankiy explained to him 
her friendly personal feelings towards the Orleans family, and the Emperor 
accepted her explanation courteously. But if any oue still believes th.it 
the English sovereign is only a figurehead, let him turn to the history 
of England snd of Europe between 1858 and 1861, and observe 
the part which her Majesty played with regard to Lord Ellen] 
borough s India Bill and to the Europeau crisis. Her knowledge ol 
constitutional points is exemplified by her opiuion that Palmerston 
and the Cabinet -need not have resigued early in 1853, when the 

House had no right to touch the subject at all, she said : it was a matter, 
lor the Executive alone. All these matters were, uo doubt, controversial; 
and a study of them does not necessarily lead oue to agree with the Queen's; 
view or aciiou on tho several oecasidns, but it does bring home to oue what; 
a very real factor her Majesty was in the pctual government of her Empire. 
Arid, ol course, apart from any direct action, her position and experience, a si 
the one who remained while many Ministers changed and passed, made her] 
advice to successive Premiers by no means a thing to be lightly passed 1 
over. The calm good sense which inspired it we may see, for instance,! 
in the case of the Ecclesiastical Titles question, with regard to which the 
Queen was always of opinion that the anti-Catholic fury of the moment! 
would prove only effervescent, a forecast amply fulfilled and, no dottbQ 
very serviceable to Ministers ; for any Minister who knew anything of the 
Queen knew that her judgment of public feeling was rarely at fault. 

Could Anythin^ be Simpler? 

In many respects the life of the Queeu and the Prince was the life ol! 
the nation ; its joys and sorrows were theirs. To discover, then, thef 
subjects which absorbed one-half of her Majesty's attention at any timej 
one has only to turn to the contemporary page of some history of the period. 1 
A remark made by one of the Royal children to Lord Cardigan when hej 
returned to England during the Crimean War may be taken as one out of! 

. many illustrations of the thoroughness with which she identified herself with 
the nation and its individual units : “You must hurry back to Sebastopol 
and take it, else it will kill mamma ! " And it should not be forgotten that 
r >he Queen's Plantagenet Ball ” of May 12, 1842, perhaps the most: 
quaintly picturesque spectacle of the reign, was an attempt to give a fillip tej 
.trade i u London, then very badl y depre ssed ; uor that the simple cross whic h, 
is more pnzeathan any other British decoration,"because it is given r ‘ Fof 
Valour,” will always bear the late Queen’s name. But her Majesty had a 
double life throughout—as Sovereign and as womau ; and this last will 
always remain at least as interesting to Euglish people as the other ; for 
jit was the domestic life of Qbeen’Victoria which left the deepest mark 
on the national character. We have already touched on her Majesty a 
own child-life aqd the life of*her children at Osborne ; let us add half a 
dozen sketches of the quiet happiness which was in such strong 
contrast with the Court life, of many of her predecessors, and 
which by its example has done so much for the maintenance of the full 
meaning of the English word “home.” “We all have our trials and 
vexations,” wrote the Queen, “but if one's home is happy, then the rest 
is comparatively nothing.’ This was soou after the Christmas of 1841, 
when the Queen enters in her journal : “ To think that we have two 
children now, and one who enjoys the sight already ; it is like a dream.” 
“ i’he sight” in question was the Royal. Christmas tree ; and it may be 
mentioned that the importation of this pretty German custom into 
England is generally ascribed to Prince Albert. About the same 
'time the Queeu writes: “Albert brought iu dearest little Pussy 
l(Princsss Victoria) in such a smart white merino dress, trimmed with blue, 
which mamma had given her, and a pretty cap, and placed her on ray 
bod, seating himself next to her, and she was very dear and good ; and 
as my precious, invaluable Albert sat there, and our little love between 
us, 1 felt quite moved with happiness and gratitude to God.” From the 
“Early Years of the Prince Consort” we learn that the Royal day began 
with breakfast at nine, alter which the Queen and Prince took a walk 
every morning. The Prince, a great lover of pets, had stocked the gardens 
of Buckingham Palace with auimalsnnd water-birds of various kinds, aud in 
these morning walks “ it was a great amusement to the Prince to watch aud 
feed these birds. H e taught them to com e wh en he whistled to them 
from a Dridge connecting a small 
island with the rest of the gardens. ' 

Then came the transaction of busi¬ 
ness, " besides which they drew and 
etched a great deal together, which 
was a source of great amusement, 
having the plates bit iu the house. 

Luncheon followed at the usual hour 
of two o’clock. Lord Melbourne, who 
was generally stayiug in the houses 
came to the Queeu in the afternoon , 
and between five and six the Prinoft 
usually drove her out iu a pouj^ 
phaeton. If the Prince did not drive 
the Queen, he rode, ill which case 
she drove with the Duchess of Kent 
or the ladies. The Prince also read 
aloud most days to the Queen. The * 
dinner was at eight o’clock, and 
always with the company. In th<*- 
evening the Prince frequently played 1 
at double chess, a game of which he 
was very fond, aud which he played 
extremely well." For a glimpse of 
the simplicity of the Queen's home- 
life some years further on (iu 1852), 
we may turn to a letter from lier to 
the King of the Belgiaus. " The 
London season for us cousists of 
two State balls and two concerts. 

We are hardly ever later than 
twelve o clock at night, and our ouly 
dissipation is going three or four 
times a week to the play or opera, 
which is a great amusement anc 
relaxation to us both. A3 for going 
out as people do here every night to 
baJIs and parties, and to breakfasts 
and teas all day long besides, I an? 
sure no one would stand it worse 
than I should; so you see, dearest 
uncle, that iu fact the London season 
is nothing to us.” The Queen aitdj 
Prince continued throughout their 
wedded life that pleasant companion 
ship in drawing, painting, etching, 
and music which they had begun 
during the month of their engage¬ 
ment speut at Windsor. Tho Prince 
was an excellent performer upon 
the organ, and her Majesty sang iii 
a manner which gained Mendels¬ 
sohn's approval when he visited 
Buckingham Palace iu 1842. The 
Prince, he said, “played a choral* 
by heart, with the pedals, so charm¬ 
ingly and clearly and correctly that 
it would have done credit to an* 
professional. ... I was really quite 
enchanted.” And of thn Quceu'i 
singing : “Only in the last line . . I 


The Delights of the Tolr is 
Germany. 

, . Apait from such ceremcnial 

affairs as the visit of the King of Prussia In 1842, au3 the" Infc'^’ 
change of visits with Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon, ihej 
Royal couple travelled a great deal, visiting most of the chief towns 
ot England, and many of its most charming country scats, besid -si 
places on the Continent. But it would serve no purport to dc'.a l; 
the dates and circumstances of her Majesty's stay with the Duke] 
ol Wellington at Walmcr, or the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, cr 
to enumerate the Royal visits to various boroughs, Such things arc inte¬ 
resting enough at the time, and to the particular localities the memory 
of them is a thing to cherish ; a list of them years after is aDt to weary 
the general reader But a few of these tours must be referred to. In 1845 
the Royal pair visited Germany, going up the Rhine aud finally halting at; 
the palace ot Rosenau iu Coburg, where they occupied the very room in 
which the Prince was born. “ To celebrate tliis dear day ” (the Prince's 
birthday), wrote her Majesty, “in my beloved husbands country and birth¬ 
place is more than I ever hoped for, and I am so thankful for it." h was,! 
perhaps, the most delightful tour ever lbade by the Queen, and she w.vi 
glad to repent it iu 1859. In 1849 came the first visit to Ireland, where, 
the Queeu was greatly pleased with her enthusiastic reception, audi 
at once resolved to make her eldest sou “ Earl of Dublin.” A second 
visit to Dublin was made in 1853. It has often been urged that if the 
goodwill exhibited by her Majesty in 1849 had led to the building of ait 
Irish Balmoral or to a scries of periodical visits, Ireland might have been J 
more loyal country. Perhaps; aud, if her Majesty's lite had not been 
crushed tn 1861, these things would very likely have followed ; but it isj 
useless to dwell upon the might-have-beens. With the Isle of Wight tho 
Queen had been familiar from the days of her childhood, when 
she lived for some time at Norris Castle, now the property 

Isabella Blatchford s marine residence impress the Queen that she subse¬ 
quently bought it. The year 1842 was that of her first visit to Scotland, 
made by water from the Thames to Grantou Pier, and including a brilliant 
welcome to Edinburgh, a stay’at Dalmcny, Dalkeith, and other seats, and 
« rapid glimpse of the Highlands. So {.leased was her Majesty that she 
returned two years later, staying this, time at Blair Athole, iu the simple 
fashion that was altcrivards to become regular at Balmoral. Balmoral was 
first visited during the fourth Scotch tour, in 1848, and her Majesty fell iu 
love with it at first sight, as she had doue with Osborne. Three years later, 
Kt the time of the sixth visit to the North, Balmoral had become Royal 
property ; and from that time on her Majestva visits to her Scotch home 
were almost aunuaL 

The Life in and Love for Scotland 
Her Majesty always loved that home better than any other. Driving 
through the Highland scenery, attending Scottish games, dropping in upon 
the cottagers, in earlier years climbing the hills or watching the Prince in 
the pursuit of .-*port, she was always happy there. Here is Grevillc's 
description of the hie: “They live there without any state whatever; they 
live not merely like private gentlefolks, but like very small gentle¬ 
folks- small house, small rooms, small establishment. There are 
no soldiers, and the whole guard of the Sovereign aud thc ( 
whole Royal family is a single policeman, who walks about the; 
grounds to keep oft impertinent intruders or improper characters. Their' 
attendants consisted of Lady Douro aud Miss Dawson, lady and maid of. 
honour ; George Anson and Gordon ; Bird, the Prince of Wales's tutor ; 
mid Miss llildyard. the governess of the children. They live with the 
greatest simplicity aud ease. The Prince shoots every morning, returns to 
puncheon, and then they walk and drive. The Queeu is running in ami 
out ot the house ail day long, and often goes about alone, walks info the 
cottages aud sits dowu and chnts with the old women.” “ Not; 
a cottage, ' wc arc lotd, “ was left unvisited ; not a family uncared 
lor ; not a cottager without his work, his wages, and his croft ; not 
’» child without education. An excellent library was established; and; 
one of the last projects of the Prince Consort was to lay out a model 
farm and construct new roads. The Royal family would call at the 
school, hear the children sing and read, give them books as prizes, 
.-aid iu various ways evince their interest in the welfare of the young.” 

•* ihe Queen’s Journal’' and “More Leaves ’ might be quoted to any 
extent. Oue extract must here suffice. “ Mrs. P. Farquhar walked 
round with us to some of the cottages to show me where the poor 
people lived ami to tell them who 1 was. Before we went into any, 
wc met an old woman, who, Mrs. Farquhar said, was very poor, 
eighty-eight years of age. 1 gave her a warm petticoat, and the tears 
roiled dowu her old cheeks, and she shook my hands and prayed God to 
bless me. It was verytouching. 1 went into an old cabin ot old Kitty 
Hears, who is eighty-six years old, quite erect, and who welcomed us with 
» great air ot dignity. She sat down and spun. I gave her also a warm 
petticoat. She said, * May the Lord ever attend ye and yours, here and 
thereafter ; and may the Lord be a guide io ye, and keep ye trom all harm ! ’ 
She was quite surprised at Vicky’s height; great iutcrcst is taken 
in her. We went on to a cottage to visit the old Widow Symons, 
fwho is * past fourscore,' with a nice rosy face, but was bent 
quite double. She was most friendly, shaking hands with us all, 
asking which was me, and repeating many kiud blessings:/May the 
Lord attend ye with mirth aud with joy; may He ever be with ye 
in this world, and when yc leave it I’ To Vicky, when told she was 
going to be married, she said, 'May the I.ord be a guide to yc in your future, 
aud may every happiness attend ye ! ’ She was very talkative ; and when! 

I said 1 hoped to see her again, she expressed an expectation thal ‘she should 
be called any day,’and so did Kitty Rear. Wc went into three other cottages -. 
to Mrs. Symons’s (daughter-in-law to the old widow living next door), who 
had an unwell boy ; then across a little turn to another old woman’s; 
and afterwards peeped into Blair the fiddlers. We drove back'again to 
visit old Mrs. Grant, who is so tidy and clean, and to whom 1 gave a dress 
»nd handkerchief. She said, • You’re too kind tome ; you’re ower kind toj 
me , ye give me more every - year, and I get older every year.' After talking 
some time with me she said, * 1 am happy to see you looking so nice.’ She 
had tears iu her eyes, and, speaking of Vicky's going, said, ‘ 1 in very sorry, 
mid I think she is sorry hcrsel'and having said she feared she would 
not see her again, added, ‘ I’m very sorry I said that, but 1 mean no harm ; 

I always say what I think, not what isfut’ (fit). Dear old lady 1 she is such 
a pleasant person. Really the affection of these good people, who are so 
hearty aud so happy to see you, taking interest in everything, is very 
touching aud gratifying.” 

The Death of the Prince. 

They were happy years for Queen Victoria, these twenty. But the 
happy wedded li:c was not to last. On the 16th of March. 1861, the death 
(of the Duchess of Kent inflicted upon the Queen the heaviest blow she had 
yet known. “ I seemed to have lived through a life, to have become old,” 
she wrote, for through more than forty years she aud her mother had never 
been parted lor more than a week or two at a time. But her Majesty had 
not recovered from the shock of this grief when au cveu greater blow fell, 
in November it became obvious that the Prince Consort’s health was in a 
Very bad state ; and he grew rapidly worse, though until almost the very 
pud no one seems to have realized how ill he really was. it is said 
Ihnt the deepness of the grief with which the widowed Queen 
mourned her husband to the last was due largely to the haunting 
thought that, if everything had ouly been understood iu time, the 
Prince's life might have been spared. Without dwelling on the pathetic 
details of his dying hours, it is enough to say that he breathed his last oni 
December 14. For a few days the Queen did not seem to realize the full 
pteaniug of tho blow ; but her touching “There is uo one near me to call 
me'Victoria,'now,'’on the moruiug after the Priucc’s death, struck the 
keynote of all her later life. But when, almost immediately afterwards, 
the Hartley colliery disaster destroyed 204 lives, her Majesty scut a message 
that expressed another feeling which she never ceased to show ori similar 
occasions until the day of her death. She wrote that “ her tenderest sym¬ 
pathy is with the poor widows and mothers, and that her own misery only 
ntake*.her feel the more for them.” “The Queen,” said the Princdss Alice 
"spoke constantly about God’s knowing best, but showed herself broken’ 
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where it goes "down to D, aud cornea 
up again chromatically, she sau4 
D sharp each time ; and as I gave 
her the note both times, the last lima 
she sang D, and there it ought t^ 
have been D sharp. But with the 
exception of this little mistake, ir 
was really charming, and the lasq 
long G 1 have never heard.bcttcr or) 
purer or more natural from any ama¬ 
teur.” A second song was rendered! 
“really quite faultlessly, ami withj 
charming feeliug and expression.” 
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Broken-Heart id to thf Last Day of Her Life. 
Broken-hearted, in (act, there is little doubt that she remained to the 
very last day of her li:e. Tlie annual pilgrimage to the mausoleum at 
Frogmorc, made for the first time m 1863, the deep mourning so habitual 
that the semi-mourning woru by her Majesty at the Diainoud Jttbtlcc was 
one of the most generally noted features of the occasion, ouly summed up 
in outward and visible form the grief which was never long absent !rom the 
Queen's mind. Her life wa* crushed ; nothing could ever make it as it had 
been to her. For almost three years after the terrible day her Majesty's 
jsedusion was extreme. Everything that happened recalled to her the 
magnitude of her less. Her visits to the Highlands were signalized by 
the erection of stones and cairns in memory of Prince Albert; her German 
tour of 1863 filled her with sad thoughts of the contrast with the earlier 
ktt-o. The opening of the Great Exhibition of 1862 was in sad contrast to 
that of its predecessor in 1851, when her Majesty recorded her pride, 
pleasure, and gratitude to Heaven for the triumph of her husband's 
(scheme, ridiculed and disparaged as it had been by the knowing. And 
jthe pleasure which she lelt in the marriage of the Princess Alice iu 1862 
'.ind the Prince of Wales in 1863 was dashed by the absence of* him who 
had been present when the Princess Royal married the' Prussiau 
Crown Prince iu 1858. Ou April 30, 1864, her Majesty appeared 
in public for the first time since the Prince’s death. But her 
public appearances were never very frequent throughout her widow¬ 
hood. It is not quite untrue to say that, so far as the Court aspect of 
Royalty is concerned, the country has for nearly forty years been halt under 
a Regency. Grumblings of a sort were inevitable; but it was n seclusion 
which a nation, justly finding its highest domestic exemplar in its Sove- 
whole.sincerely re spected. It was grie ved to im.-s g- 
but her excess, one might almost call it, of womanly feeling did not make 
it love her the less; rather it loved her the more. At all times 
her never-failing tokens of sympathy with the sufferers (and espe¬ 
cially the widows) from anjc great disaster, and her graceful and 
touching letters expressing her full share in her subjects’ joys end sorrows, 
testified to the closeness will* which, eim in her retirement, she still 
identified herself with the life of the nation. The most remarkable letter 
of the series, perhaps, was that of 1868, addressed to the directors of the 
leading railway companies, and calling their attention to the deplorable 
number of railway accidents occurring every year. But it was only the 
.half-implied rebuke that was exceptional; the revelation of personal 
concern for the well-being of the people might be paralleled from almost 
(every mouth of every year. 

Tms Beginning of a New Reign. 

It was like the beginning of a new reign, the Queen said soon after the 
Prince died. Henceforth there was no«permanent Minister, and her Majesty, 
had now to stand alone as the one permanent influence at the helm of 
affairs. It is surely quite unnecessary to explode the threadbare “figure¬ 
head ’ view. Palmerston was never under any such illusion, and the 
man who h3d gone through the famous tussle with the Court, the Miuister 
whose bellicose Queeus Speech apropos of Schleswig-Holstein was vetoed 
by her Majesty, hac^ every opportunity to judge. It is recorded that lie 
courteously expressed to the Queen hts thankfulness that she was not a 
man and a Minister, cn the ground that iu that case her determination and 
force of character would have been irresistible. With Palmerston 
the Queen's relations were, in his last years, moat perfect; 
no grudge was borne on either side, and no one felt his death 
•more keenly than the Sovereigu. for whom iu his own way lie had 
done so much. An even more remarkable change marked her Majesty's 
attitude towards one who, mainly from his bitter hostility to Peel, had 
once been almost her greatest bugbear, Benjamin Disraeli. The dignified 
courtliness of his behaviour to his Sovereign (“ I never contradict, I 
never deny, but 1 sometimes forget ” was his own admirable descrip¬ 
tion of his attitude), combiued with his unswerving resolve to make 
England great, could uot fail of their effect. Its memory is present 
impcrishably in the wonderful inscription at Hugbcnden: " To the 
dear and honoured memory of Benjamin, Earl of Beacousfield, this 
memorial is placed by his grateful aud affectionate Sovereign and friend, 
Victoria R.I. ‘Kiugs love him that speaketh right.’—Prov. xvi., 13/ Her 
Majesty grasped as fully as Bcaconsfield himself the significance of what 
was, in some ways, the greatest measure of his career, the creation ot the 
Knisar-i-Hind. He was the only one among the later Premiers who could 
really be entitled the friend of tlie Queen. To all she was a counsellor, aud 
the speech in which Lord Salisbury, at the 1897 Jubilee, testified to the 
very real and invaluable part played by the Queen, commanded the assent of 
all who knew. We shall cot know for many years yet the details of her 
Majesty’s influence upon British politics. The famous letter to Miss 
Gordon confirms the general impression ol the very plain language used 
at many a Council meeting at Windsor in the disgraceful year of 
Khartoum. But it would be as impertinent as it would be hopeless to 
attempt to get at any details for years to come. A few general facts, 
however, are certain. Her Majesty had strong views, aud made them to 
be felt. She grasped the new dignity of Imperial Britain to the full, 
and she thoroughly realized the position of a Constitutional Monarch. 
Nothing can be more striking than the letters to the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury in connection with the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. Not 
couceaiiug for a moment her own distaste for the step, and her deep regret 
that Mr. Gladstone should have taken it. she yet recognized that her 
responsible Minister, with the country behind him, had declared for it, aud 
successfully exerted all her influeuce to smooth the passage of the measure 
through the Lords. “Mr. Gladstone i3not ignorant (indeed, the Queen has 
never concealed her feelings on the subject) how deeply her Majesty 
deplores the necessity under which he conceived himself to be of raising 
the question as he has done, or of the apprehensions, of which she cannot 
divest herself, as to the possible consequences of the measure which he 
has introduced. These apprehensions, her Majesty is bound to jay, still 
exist in full force. But, considering the circumstances under which the 
measure has come to the House of Lords, tlie Queen cannot regard, with¬ 
out the greatest alarm, the probable effect of its absolute rejection in that 
House.'' The success of the Queen’s efforts is the fiuest object lesson in. 
Constitutional Government. 

Much Sorrow Still in Store. 

Much sorrow stiil awaited the Queen after 1861. Of the deaths 
of the Duchess of Kent, of the Queen's uncles, the Dukes of Sussex 
and Cambridge and the King ot Hanover, of the Duchess of Glou¬ 
cester, of Prince Albert’s father, of her Majesty’s half-brother, the Prince 
of Leiningen, aud others which had preceded her widowhood, most were 
those of people well advanced in yeius. Even that poor alleviation 
was not true of many of tho^e which made her a mourner in after 
years; a long, long roll, including her half-sister, her grandson. Prince 
Frederick William of Hesse (killed by a fail from a window), the infant 
Prince John of Wales, the Princess Alice, the Duke of Albany, 
the Emperor Frederic, the Duke of Clarence, and Prince Ilcnty of 
Batten berg, the husband of her youngest child and closest companion, who 
died iu active service for hU adopted couutry. Within the last few 
months her Majesty had received two final blows in the death of the Duke 
of Coburg, and of a favourite grandson, Prince Christian Victor, blows which 
told heavily upon her Majesty, harassed as she was by the anxiety of the 
war. Her grief at the death of her old iriead Melbourne and the 
•• irreparable loss" o: the Duke of Wellington was paralleled in the later 
period by the loss of Beacousfield and Coruewall Lewis. The death of 
such men as Dickens and Gordon grieved the Queca as deeply as the 
nation, and the nation repaid her by its sympathy with her mourning for 
old friends like Norman Madecd, the comforter of her widowhood, and 
the faithful John Browu. 

A Vert Excellent EpiTAm 

Bright spots there were in these last year*. The Prince of Wales's 
illness, which threatened to end fatally, exactly a decade to the day after his 
father's death, only ended in the impressive National Thanksgiving of 
February 27, 1872, a spontaneous outburst of deep leeling which much 
moved tlte Queen. She lived to sec a host of grandchildren and great¬ 
grandchildren, and to kuow that Britain had never been greater, or the 
British dynasty stronger, than at the close ol the Victorian era. But 
these things, great a* they are. are happily commonplace to all of us. 
There is uoneed to dwell upon the spleudour and the national enthusiasm 
of 1887, or upon the lar grauder spectacle of 1897, when London saw such 
an Imperial sight as had never been given to man before, aud the Empire 
witnessed a burst of personal leeling without parallel. The kiudly grace 
with which her Majesty concerned herself to see that r.o class of her 
■objects was slighted will never be forgotten, nor that wonderful letter to 
her people in which all that *he felt of pride and thaukfuluess was 
gathered up. The British people will never forget that great time, nor 
the wonderful spirit and affection lor her people which her Majesty dis¬ 
played in the dark days of the South African war. Her visit to Ireland 
instead of to the Riviera, a visit made upon her Majesty's own initiative, 
and which would probably have been made years before but lor the 
timidity of her counsellors : the permission to Irish soldiers to wear the 
green on St. Patrick's Day (another kindly act of her Majesty's very own) ; 
the spring stay in London ; we shall never lorget these things. The historian 
will be puzzled to say whether it was the great Queen Empress, the strong. 


wise woman of affairs, or the wile, mother, and widow who left the greatest 
mark upott her Empire. “ A thousand claims to reverence dosed in her 
as mother, wife, aud Queen. ’ That is hackneyed enough, but no better 
epitaph will be written upon Qacctt-Vicloria. One o: the Colonial Premiers 
said that, when he looked at thte Queen's lace and thought of all she had 
done for all of us, he felt that if he could, by laying down his life at once, 
give her one half-hours happiness, he would cheerfully do it. Such n 
speech could rarely be justified ! itt the case of Queen Victoria it will not 
be held to have been exaggerated. 

THE QUEEN'S VISITS TO FRANCE. 

HER ONLY LENGTHENED STAY IN PARIS. 


[From Ol*r Own Correspondent.) 

Paris, Tuesday.—It is natural tliat Frenchmen should recall at the 
present moment the successive visits to their couutry made in widely 
different circumstances by the Queen. Her Majesty was first in. 
France in the days of the Citizen Kiug and the tnUnU cordiaU. Louis 
Philippe, iu the interests of that none too solid understanding, was most 
desirous that the youthful Queen should consent to visit Use Tuilcries, 
but her Majesty came no nearer to Paris than the Chateau d'Eu, 
Where she stayed ou two occasions, in 1843 and 1845. She 
was given, of course, a royal reception, and Louis Philippe veutured 
on an allusion to the historic meeting at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
It was remarked at the time that the allusion might be none of the happiest, 
as Henry VIIL and Francis I. were* estranged on the morrow of their 
encounter. And it fell out that history repeated itself in a measure, for 
the two Governments were soon at variance over the question of the suc¬ 
cession to the Spanish throne of the Due dc Montpensicr. 

Napoleon III. was more fortunate than Louis Philippe, and prevailed on 
her Majesty to make her ouly visit to Paris of any duration, flint was in 
1857. Napoleon met the Queen at Boulogne, and they travelled together to 
the capital, in which no English Sovereign had set foot since Henry VL 
journeyed to St. Denis in quest of the French crown. Two hundred thou¬ 
sand soldiers lined the route from the Gare du N’ord to St. Cloud, where 
her Majesty was to stop, and whither the progress of the Royal procession 
was so slow, owing to the throng of spectators, that darkness supervened, 
and the final stages of the journey were accomplished by torchlight. The 
official picture commemorating the Queen’s arrival was burned when the 
chfttcau was destroyed by fire in 1871, but not, it is said, until it had been 
mutilated by a German officer, who carried away as a souvenir the portrait 
of the Princess Royal', the present Empress Frederic. Tlie Queen visited 
Paris every day, and saw everything of note, from the Salon to the Op^ra, from 
the Louvre to the tomb of Napoleon. At the ball given in her honouratthe 
Hotel de Ville, her Majesty ted the Royal quadrille, only one of her partner* 
in which, the Princessc Mathiidc, still survives. Since this occasion, 
though the Queen has often passed through Paris, she has only stopped 
there once, and then only for twenty-four hours, in 1879, when she 
resided at the British Embassy, and was visited by President GrOvy. 


HER MAJESTY AND THE POPE. 

[From Our Own Correspondent.] 

Rome, Monday.—The friendship between the Queen and Leo XIII. 
dated from many years ago, when in 1845, he, as simple Monsignor Pecci, 
went to England for the express purpose of seeing her. After the 
audience she granted him, he wrote enthusiastically to his family iu 
Carptneto that- she was his ideal of a woman and of a Sovereign. 
From that moment began the cordiality, which later became friendship, 
between the Head of the Catholic Church and the Queen of the most 
powerful Empire in Europe. I have been able to secure a copy of one of 
the letters sent by the latter to the former, written in French. It runs ns 
follows : — 

Windsor Casti.*, Dec. 12, 1887. 

Votre Sajntetk, —Me permettra de saisir {'occasion qui m’est oft'erte 
par la mission du Due de Norfolk, pour Vous repeter combien j’ai etc 
tnuchec des felicitations que Vcfns avex eu la bonti de m’adresser par 
Nlonsignor Ruflo Sofia, pour mon Jubiie, et pour Vous remercier de 
nouveau de fa super be mosaTquc que Vous a vez bien voulu m’euvoycr. 

Je desire maintenant a moil tour, frliciter Votre Saintcte a ('occasion 
du 50me anniversaire de votre entrde dans i'Eglise, ou Vous ores si 
Jiautcment distingue par votre ztle h mabteuir la paix ct la bonue volonte 
elitre Ics homines, a adoucir les discordcs civile*, et par uesvus tout, a 
hooorcr ce Dieu que Vous et moi nous servous. 

Je suis, de Votre Saintcttf la fidelc Amie, 

Victoria R.I. 

J'ai charge le Due dc Norfolk de remettre it Votre Saintetd un souvenir 
<jur je Vous prie d accepter de ma part. C'est utie copie que j'ui fait faire 
4’uue ancienne piece d'argenterie dans ma collection ici a Windsor. 

NATAL. 

fF rom a Correspondent.) 

In our great grief all Natalians recollect that their Colony was the first 
of the •* Young Englands" to be added to the Empire during the reign of 
Victoria. There is no other case in history of a Sovereigu being spared to 
rule over any Colony or State frqm its* inception to its jubilee, for Natal 
was finally annexed to the British Crown on May 12. 1843. 

The passionate adoration ol the Queen by all Colonists is touchingly 
illustrated in the words of Natal's dead Premier, the Right Hon. Harry 
Escombe. who represented his Colony at the Jubilee celebrations of 1897. 
On being asked by a Press representative at the Hotel Cecil, after his visit 
to Windsor, what his impressions were of her Majesty, Mr. Escombe said 
in a tone of extreme earnestness. “The Queen! I felt I could lay down my 
life and die for her. I cau tell you no more." 


The Siocfc' Exchange and the Queen. 

Unfortunately, the sad uews from Qsborne had been regarded as inevi* 
table. Nevertheless a feeling ot gloom pervaded the Stock Exchange at the 
opening to-day. For days past, while the life of tlie beloved Queen, whose 
career has been coincident with all that was greatest in the history 
of the Empire, hung in the balance, there lias been a remarkable 
suspension of business in Throgmorton-street. Nobody cared to deal, and 
brokers rather welcomed the absence of orders from the public than other¬ 
wise. Not that there was any fear of a market collapse. In the 
yoursc of Nature the end could nut be tar off, and, in the market 
parlance, the troubles of the nation had been “ fully, discounted* 
But the teeiing of loyalty and nfiectlcn tor the Sovereign was 
nowhere more evident thau on the Stock Exchange. It is a 
cosmopolitan assembly in sense, and Jews, Turks, infidels and 
heretics may play n part if they will, but the assembly is fairly 
representative of the business enterprise of the natiou, and when the life 
o{ the great Queen-Mother hang iu the balance there was that 
hush in the usually busy centre which told of the real personal 
zjicf that every individual Englishman must feel when he realized 
that tl'.e worst fears of the nation must be fulfilled. There was some 
uncertainty as to the course Which tlte Committee would adopt, but the 
natural decision to close.us a mark o f respect aud loyalty was arr.ved at 


TO HER MEMORY,, 

Peace, she has peace! Past ail her sorrows are, 

Peace, through l\er Ijfc-days sought, in death is found : 
I ill skies are rolled, sun blackened, star on star 
Falls darkling and the isles flee, none shall mar 
The peace that wraps her round. 

Our Queen is dead! Grief will not be denied, 

Till we, recalling all, from grief refrain. 

For Freedom, Empire, spreading far and wide, 

Learning and Progress, ever side by side, 

Acclaim her glorious reign. 

We shall remember, when our grief is dumb. 

Triumph on triumph marked Victoria's day, 

And, glorying in her, teach the years to come 
That her own name, Victoria, was the sum 
Of great Victoria's-sway. 

Her fame shall lap us like the encircling sea, 

Her cherished memory live while man draws breath. 
Her work and high example potent be 
To rob the exalting grave of victory 

Aud take the sting from death. 











